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PEBTACE. 


TiiE  following  Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  !I;ilm(Juiaiiu 
Hospital  during  tlie  sessions  1852-3.  At  tlie  request  of 
several  of  those  wlio  heard  them,  I  have  consented  to  their 
publication  ;  and  in  order  to  render  them,  more  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  my  colleagues  and  thoBe  deeirous  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  developments 
of  Homceopathy,  I  hava  carefully  revised  the  original  ma^ 
nnscripta  and  made  considerable  additions,  so  as  to  render 
them  as  complete  as  possible,  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
date  ol'  publifrvtion.  I  bave  eadeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader  everything  of  intereat  and  importance  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Homceopathy,  in  a  theoretical 
aod  practical  point  of  view,  tliat  has  appeared  in  the 
literatore  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries.  I  have  given 
as  succinct  and  correct  an  account  as  I  could  of  tbe 
views  and  statements  of  t'le  ptiucipjl  writers  on  Homceo- 
pathy, and  this  I  was  geoerLiliy  enabled  to  do  at  first 
hand,  having  access  to  a  preuLy  estensive  homceopatbic 
library.  Where  I  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources,  I  have  availed  myself  of  tbe  abstracts 
contained  in  some  of  the  Gtcrman  joiimala  and  wofks  on 
HomceopLithy,  more  especially  the  last  wo'-k  of  the  late 
Dr.  Glriesselieh,  whose  resamh  of  t')e  opinions  of  others 
I  have  found  wonderfully  correct  in  almost  every  case 
where  I  have  compared  tbecn  with  the  originals. 

1  trust  this  little  wort  may  prove  of  use  to  the  ho- 
ipathic   student,  if  not  by   any  originality  of  the 
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views  put  forward  in  it,  at  least  by  presenting  him  with 
a  tolerably  accurate  coup  d^cdl  of  the  various  steps  in 
the  progressive  development  of  Homoeopathy,  and  that, 
besides  showing  him  the  right  directions  in  which  the 
homoeopathic  art  must  be  developed  and  perfected,  it 
may  serve  to  warn  him  from  the  false  paths  pursued  by 
many  of  the  nominal  adherents  of  Homoeopathy,  which 
only  lead  to  extravagance  and  the  abnegation  of  all 
science. 

For  the  imperfections  of  the  work  I  must  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence.  The  subject  is  a  large  and  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  T  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  many  of  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn, 
and  of  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  however  careful 
and  conscientious  I  have  been.  Haply,  some  one  more 
competent  to  execute  the  task  I  have  essayed  may  here- 
after write  a  better  treatise  on  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  profit  by  my  very  failings  and  errors  to  render  his 
work  more  perfect  and  worthier  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  a  more  complete  treatise 
shall  appear,  I  believe  that  the  English  homoeopathist 
will  find  in  the  following  pages  many  things  bearing 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  Homoeopathy  which 
will  be  novel,  and,  I  hope,  interesting  to  him. 


LOKDON,  December,  1853. 
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APPENDIX. 


INTEODUCTOEX    LECTUEE/ 


BIOaBi.PHICAL   SKETCH   OF   HAHNEMANN. 

'*  Hahkskakit,  dieser  seltene  Doppelkopf  yon  Pliilosophie  and  Gelehrsamkeit 

— dessen  System  am  Ende  den  Ruin  dergemeinen  Receptirkopfe  nachsich  ziehen 

muss,  aber  nooh  wenig  von  den  Praktikem  angenommen  und  mehr  verabscheut 

aLs  untersucht  iat," — Jban  Paul  Bichtsb,  Zergtrwte  BlStter,  II.  Band,  S.  292. 

Although  it  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  preface  a 
^course  of  lectures  upon  the  ordinary  Practice  of  Physic 
with  an  account  of  the  personal  history  of  -Slsculapius  or 
Hippocrates,  of  G-alen  or  Sydenham,  as  the  representa- 
tive men  of  old  Physic,  the  case  is  altered  when  we  have 
±0  discourse  of  that  thorough  reformation  of  the  art  of 
Medicine,  commonly  called  Homoeopathy ;  for  Homoeo- 
pathy is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  Hah- 
nemann, and  a  study  of  his  history  and  a  due  appreciation 
,of  his  character  are  so  essential  for  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  various  developments  and  phases  of  this 
-complete  and  remarkable  Eeformation,  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  unpardonable  for  the  teacher  of  Homoeopathy 
to  omit  attempting  to  estimate  the  character  of  its  Founder, 
as  it  would  be  for  the  historian  of  the  great  religious 
Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  centu^  to  omit  the  study 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Martin  Luther. 

But  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  Hahnemann  entered 
the  domain  of  history,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  saying 
that  a  hero  is  not  appreciated  till  he  has  passed  away  from 
among  us,  we  observe  that  these  nine  years  have  witnessed 
an  extension  of  homoeopathy  unequalled  since  its  promul- 
.gation  fifty  years  ago ;  and  its  Founder,  who  could  at  the 
period  of  his  decease  only  reckon  his  disciples  by  hun- 
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dreds.  is  now  wkiiowledged  aa  their  master  by  tl 
of  educated  medical  meii  scattered  all  oTcivthe  globe  iT_ 
the  very  town  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  enmity  of  t^ 
colleagues  only  twenty  yeare  ago,  a  few  months  since  MW 
a  coBtly  monument  oi  bronze  erected  to  hia  memory  br 
the  united  efforts  of  his  admirers  of  all  nations. 

The  biographer  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  frii.'nd8Mp  aa^l 
acquaintance  of  his  hero  cannot  indeed  havR  xucb  an  O^. 
act  idea  of  hisminutertraitsof  ilirii  in  1i  i  iiiiil  ]ii  i  iiliiiiitiiH* 
OS  be  who  haa  had  thJe  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  haaiS 
he  may  be  able  to  form  a  juHter  estimate  of  liis  genefiA  * 
characteristicB  and  genius,  by  an  uubiasst-d  study  of  hiv  « 
works  and  of  the  impressions  produced  upon  thoae  whft^ 
were  familiar  with  him ;  juat  as  the  spectator  placed  upoft4 
a  bill  may  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  g^>6-  j 
ml  features  and  capabilities  of  a  town,  than  one  of  iU^t 
inhabitants  who  may  be  familiar  with  every  house,  but  nob- 
with  ita  aspect  from  beyond  its  walls. 

Habnemann  has  not  been  dead  long  enough  to  enable 
UB  to  BBsign  to  him  his  true  place  among  the  world's  watv 
thiea.  The  veneration  of  souie  might  perhaps  luducei 
them  to  give  him  too  high  a  rank  in  the  Walhalla  of  im* 
mortality,  whilst  others,  to  whose  remembrance  the  pettr^' 
foibles  incident  to  humanity,  of  which  our  Hahnemann 
had  his  share,  recur  too  vividly,  iiiigbt  be  apt  to  under^ 
estimate  him. 

The  biographies  that  have  bittierto  been  publiahed  of 
Hahnemann  are  meagre  and  contradictor^',  and  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  publication  of  those  letters  and  . 
documents  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  custody  of  hia, 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  careful  study  of  wbicli 
we  should  be  able  to  f;ain  a  cleai'insigbt  into  the  motiTeS' 
and  reasons  for  varioTia  actions  of  bis  eventful  life,  whicb 
at  present  we  can  only  conjecture. 

The  hiatorics  of  many  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  some  particular  branch  of  science  tench  ua  that  tbey 
have  done  so  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum stances,, 
and  in  spite  of  the  greatest  obstacles  thrown  in  their  vny 
by  fortime  and  by  their  own  natural  guardians.  Uahne- 
mann  belonged  to  this  class'of  great  men. 

Ilia  father,  an  industrious  but  fortuncl^sa  painter  ou 
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porcelain  in  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Meissen,  a 
charming  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Dres- 
den, discouraged  all  his  endeavours  to  qualify  himself  for 
a  calling  superior  to  that  he  himself  pursued,  though  he 
seems  in  other  respects  to  have  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  character  of  his  son  by  his  exhortations  to  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  independent  judgment  in  all  cases,  and  not  to 
take  anything  on  trust,  but  in  every  case  to  act  as  reflec- 
tion told  him  was  for  the  best.  "  rrove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,"  was  the  substance  of  his  advice. 
By  this  advice  Hahnemann  profited,  and,  notwithstanding  ' 
his  father's  prohibition  to  study,  he  pursued  his  strong  in- 
clination to  do  so  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  on  many 
an  occasion  when  it  was  thought  he  was  sound  asleep,  he 
was  consuming  the  midnight  oil  over  his  books,  in  a  lamp 
which  he  had  himself  constructed  out  of  clay,  as  he  was 
apprehensive  of  being  discovered  had  he  used  one  of  the 
household  candlesticks.  This  little  incident  I  have  thought 
worth  mentioning,  as  it  exhibits  his  perseverance  and  in- 
domitable steadfastness  of  purpose  even  at  that  early  age. 
His  aptitude  for  study  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
schoolmaster,  with  whom  he  became  a  favourite,  and  who 
undertook  to  direct  his  studies,  and  encouraged  him  to  a 
higher  order  of  study  than  that  which  constituted  the 
usual  curriculum  of  a  Grammar  School.  This  did  not  please 
his  father,  who  several  times  removed  him  from  the  school 
and  set  him  to  some  less  intellectual  work,  but  at  length 
restored  him  to  his  favourite  studies  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  teacher,  who,  to  meet  the  pecuniary  difficulty, 
instructed  the  young  Samuel  until  his  twentieth  year 
without  remuneration. 

On  leaving  school  it  was  the  custom  to  write  an  essay 
on  some  subject,  and  Hahnemann  selected  the  somewhat 
unusual  one  of  "  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human 
hand,"  a  theme  which  has  in  our  own  time  been  so  beauti- 
fully discoursed  upon  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  Who  would  not  like  to  see  how  the  boy 
Hahnemann  treated  this  subject,  his  selection  of  which 
shows  a  strong  bias  towards  natural  science  ? 

Twenty  thalers  (about  £3  sterling  the  only  patrimony 
he  ever  received)  and  his  father's  blessings  were  ^  W 
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carrii-d  with  him  from  MeisBen  to  Leipzic,  wtei«  it  was 
his  intention  to  Btndv  medicine.  He  was  allowed  free 
access  to  the  rarious  chissee,  and  managed  to  support 
liimself  by  teaching  French  and  Gennan,  and  bj  truns- 
lating  books  from  the  EDglieh.  From  Leipzic  he  joui^ 
neyed  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  witnena  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  hospitals  there,  nnd  had  the  good  fortuua 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  Dr.  von  Quarin,  who  treated 
him  like  a  son,  and  took  great  pains  to  teach  him  the  art 
of  medicine.  By  acme  roguery  or  other,  however,  he  lost 
'  the  greater  part  of  his  money  here,  and  so,  after  a  sojourn 
iu  Viennaof  only  three  quarters  of  a  year,  he  fouud  him- 
self forced  to  accept  the  situation  of  family  physician  and 
librarian  to  the  Governor  of  Transylvania,  with  whom  ha 
resided  in  Hennaunstadt  two  j'eare,  and  whence  be  re- 
moved to  graduate  in  Erlangen,  in  1779. 

"The  longing  of  a  Swiss  for  his  rugged  Alps,"  he  says, 
in  an  autobiographical  fragment  he  has  left  behind  hun, 
"  cannot  be  more  irresistible  than  that  of  a  Saxon  for  hia 
fatherland."  Accordingly  to  fatherland  he  went,  and 
settled  down  to  practice  in  a  small  town  named  Hettstadt, 
but  as  there  was  no  field  for  practice  here,  he  removed, 
after  three  quarters  of  a  year's  residence,  to  Dessau,  in 
1781.  Here  it  was,  he  tells  us,  that  he  first  turned  his 
attention  to  chemistry ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  year  lie 
was  appointed  district  physician  in  Gommeru,  whither  he 
removed,  and  here  he  married  his  first  wife,  whose  aor 
quaintance  he  had  previously  made  iu  Dessau,  she  bein|g 
the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  of  that  town ;  here  also  be 
wrote  his  first  book  on  medicine,  which  gives  the  result 
of  bis  esperience  of  practice  in  Transylvania,  and  tak^ 
rather  a  desponding  view  of  medical  practice  in  general, 
and  of  his  own  in  particular,  as  he  candidly  admits  that 
most  of  his  coses  would  have  done  better  iiad  ho  Jet  theia 
alone.  After  remaining  nearly  three  years  in  Gommem — 
where,  be  naively  observes,  "  no  pbysician  had  ewer  "bee^ 
before,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  no  desire  for  one" — 
he  transferred  his  residence  to  Dresden ;  but  with  the  «s> 
ception  of  taking  for  a  year  the  post  of  physician  to  the 
hospital,  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  "Wagner,  he  Hoes  not 
•seem  to  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  pmetii     ' 
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During  the  last  four  years  he  lived  in  Dresden  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Lockowitz  he  published  many 
chemical  works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  a  treatise 
upon  poisoning  by  arsenic,  which  is  quoted  to  this  day  as 
an  authority  by  the  best  writers  on  toxicology.  'I 'his  was 
probably  the  period  he  alludes  to,  in  his  letter  to  Hufe- 
iand,  as  that  when  he  retired  disgusted  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  medical  practice  and  devoted  himself  to  che- 
mistry and  literature.  That  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  former  science,  his  valuable  tests  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  wine  and  of  drugs  and  this  treatise 
on  arsenic  testify;  and  we  have  likewise  the  testimony 
of  the  Swedish  oracle  of  chemistry,  Berzelius,  who, 
knowing  well  the  value  of  Hahnemann's  services  to  his 
own  science,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  This  man  would 
have  been  a  great  chemist,  had  he  not  turned  a  great 
quack."  We  may  take  Berzelius' s  opinion  as  to  Hahne- 
mann's skiU  in  chemistry;  but  try  nis  physic  by  other 
than  chemical  tests. 

In  1789  he  removed  to  Leipzic,  and  in  that  year  pub- 
lished his  treatise  On  Syphilis,  written  the  year  before  in 
Lockowitz,  which,  I  must  confess,  betrays  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  works  of  that  period  on  the 
subject.  But  what  this  work  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  is 
its  description  of  a  new  preparation,  known  to  this  day  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  JELahwrhcmrCs  soluble  mercwry, 
and  some  very  novel  views  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
syphilis ;  the  dose  of  mercury  to  be  given  (which  is  re- 
markably small),  the  signs  when  enough  has  been  in- 
gested for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the  denunciation 
of  the  local  treatment  of  the  primary  sore.  In  1790  he 
translated  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  and  discovered  the 
fever-producing  property  of  cinchona  bark ;  which  was  to 
him  what  the  falling  apple  was  to  Newton,  and  the  swing- 
ing lamp  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  to  GhiUleo.  From  this 
single  experiment  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medi- 
cines would  give  the  key  to  their  therapeutic  powers.    He 
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aeems,  howeyer,  to  have  contented  himeelf  with  htintinfif 
up  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors  tor  hints  reepect- 
iug  the  physiological  action  of  different  substaucea,  and 
to  have  tested  them  but  sparingly,  if  at  all,  on  his  own 

Krson  or  oa  his  iriends ;  and  in  his  researches,  to  have 
»ked  more  for  the  peculiar  and  striking  effects  of  the 
drugs  than  for"  those  minute  shades  of  symptomB  whiclt 
we  find  he  so  carefully  recorded  in  his  later  years.  In 
fact,  he  seems  rather  to  have  searched  for  panilleU  to 
those  abstract  forms  of  disease  described  in  the  works  on 
noBology,  than  lor  analogues  to  the  individual  concrete 
cases  ot  ai^tual  practice.  I  think  any  one  who  will  read 
his  first  Essay  On  a  JVew  Principle,'  published  in  1736^ 
and  the  two  papers,  0»  Continued  and  Bemitlent  Feverw* 
and  On  HebdoModal  BUeateg,'  published  in  1798,  will  agie« 
with  me  in  this  opinion. 

However,  to  return  to  our  history.  Hahnemann  seema 
to  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  test  his  ideas  by 
practice  in  Leipzic  and  the  little  village  of  Stotterits 
close  by,  and  must  have  been  completely  occupied  with 
his  chemical  lucubrations  and  translations;  for  oe  wrote 
at  this  period  a  large  number  of  chemical  essays,  and 
translated  several  Aemical  and  other  works,  besides 
CuUen's,  just  named.  His  diligence  must  have  been 
something  extraordinary  at  this  time,  and  no  doubt  hi» 
increasing  Ikmily  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him, 
and  caused  him  to  slave  to  the  extent  of  which  we  have 
evidence  from  bis  publications.  How  sorely  the  res  an- 
gasta  domi  must  now  have  pressed  on  Hahnemann,  longing 
as  he  was  for  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  invest) gatioiw 
of  which  he  had  just  discovered  the  clue !  how  his  great 
but  impatient  soul  must  have  chafed  and  fretted  at  that 
oppressive  clog  of  poverty— that  necessity  for  providing 
bread  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  children,  which  hinderect 
him  from  soaring  on  Ids  eagle  flight  into  unexplored,  un- 
dreamt-of regions  of  discovery  !  And  the  poverty  which. 
Hahnemann  endured  was  not  merely  an  income  so  small 
as  to  prohibit  an  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  but 
often,  very  often,  an  actual  want  of  the  common  neees- 
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of  existence;  and  this  with  all  the  anxiety  o 
3Lug  and  heljjleaa  family  of  yoaog  children !  And 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  hia  poverty,  Haluiemaim  had  pro- 
bably never  made  the  discovery  on  which  his  fame  is  built. 
Naturahats  tell  ua  that  the  oyster  forma  the  lustrous  pearl 
round  certain  extraneous  substances  that  intrude  them- 
selves within  the  cavity  of  its  shell,  and  irritate  and  vex 
its  tender  fleSh — and  bo  it  is  with  the  great  and  good;  T 
vexations  and  annoyances  of  life  are  often  the  means 
eliciting  and  developing  those  pearls  of  the  miud  that 
admire  and  marvel  at. 

With  what  eagerness  must  not  Hahnemann  now  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  reigning  Dnfce  of  Saxe  Gotha  to 
take  the  charge  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Gieorgenthal, 
in  the  Thuringian  forest,— a  charge  which  would  give 
him  a  present  competency,  and,  above  all,  leisure  to  pur- 
sue bis  now  painfully  interesting  investigations,  and  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  discovery  to  the  test.  Here, 
tlien,  we  find  him  settled  for  a  time  in  1792.  A.  cure  that 
he  made  in  this  institution  of  the  Hanoverian  minister 
Klockenbring,  who  had  been  rendered  insane  by  a  eatire 
of  Kotzebue's, created,  we  are  told,  some  sensation;  and, 
from  the  account  he  published  in  1796  of  this  case,'  we 
find  that  he  waH  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first 
advocate  tor  that  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane  by 
mildness  instead  ot  coercion  which  has  become  all  but 
universal.  "  1  never  allow  any  insane  person,"  he  writes, 
"  to  be  punished  by  blows  or  other  painlid  corporeal  in- 
flictions, since  there  can  be  no  puniahment  where  there 
is  no  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  since  such  patients  cannot 
be  improved,  but  must  be  rendered  worse,  by  such  rough 
treatment."  May  we  not,  then,  justly  claim  for  Halme- 
mann-  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  advocated  and 
practised  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  p  ^t  all 
events,  be  may  divide  this  honour  with  Pinel ;  for  we  find 
that  towards  the  end  of  this  same  year  1792,  when  Hahne- 
mann was  applying  his  principle  of  moral  treatment  to 
practice,  Pinel  made  his  first  experiment  of  unchaining 
the  maniacs  in  the  Bic^tre.  Hahnemann  does  not 
to  have  remained  long  in  this  situation ;  for  the 
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year  he  remored  to  Walschleben,  where  he  wrote  the  flirt 

dof  the  Friend  of  Seallh,'  a  poiinlar  miBcellany,  on 
_^.eiie  principally,  and  the  first  part  of  his  PAorwia- 
eeutieal  Lexicon,  and  in  1794  he  went  first  to  Pyrmont, 
a  little  watering-phice  in  Westphalia,  and  thCTeofter  tv 
BrutMwick. 

In  1795  he  migrated  to  "Wotfenbuttel,  and  thence  to 
E&nigs1utt«r,  where  he  remained  until  1799.  In  this  in- 
terval of  comparfttive  settlement  he  gave  out  the  second 
parts  of  his  Friend  of  Health''  and  Pharmaceutical  Lesei' 
eon  I  and  be  had  leisure  to  pursue  his  invest] ^tions,  and 
to  write,  in  1796,  for  his  friend  Hufeland's  Journal,  that 
remarkable  Etsay  on  a  IfetE  Principle  for  OKertainingf 
the  Remedial  Powers  of  Medicinal  Subslmtcet.'  wherein 
he  modestly  but  finnly  eipresses  his  belief  that,  for 
chronic  diseases  at  least,  medicinea  should  be  emjiloyed 
that  have  the  power  of  producing  similar  afFeetiona  in 
the  healthy  body ;  and  the  following  year  he  published  in 
the  same  journal  an  interesting  case  illustrative  of  bia 
views;'  and  wrote  another  essay  on  the  irrationality  of 
complieated  systems  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  complex 
preacriptiona.'  Several  other  essays  followed  this  in  rapid 
succession ;  among  which  I  may  mention  that  on  anti- 
dotes,' and  those  on  the  treatment  of  fevers"  and  pe- 
riodical diseases."  But  already  the  hostility  of  his  col- 
leagues began  to  display  itself.  Hahnemann,  who  had 
now  abandoned  the  complicated  medication  of  ordinary 
practice,  and  who  had  eipoaed,  though  gently,  the  ab- 
Burdity  of  giving  complei  mistures  of  medicine,  forbore 
to  write  prescriptions,  and  himself  gave  the  medicinei, 
which  he  now  invariably  administered  singly  and  alone. 
The  physicians  of  KOnigalutter,  jealous  of  the  rising  fame 
of  the  innovator,  incited  the  apothecaries  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  him  for  interfering  with  their  privileges  by 
dispensing  his  own  medicines.  It  was  in  vain  Hahne- 
mann appealed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  apothecaries'  buginess,  and  argued,  that  their 
privileges  only  extended  to  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cines, hut  that  every  man,  and  therefore  still  more  every 
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medical  man,  had  the  right  to  give  or  aeU  unconipoundeA 
drugs,  wiiich  were  the  only  thinga  he  employed,  and' 
which  he  administered,  moreover,  gratnitously.  All  in 
vain :  the  apothecaries  and  their  alliee,  his  jeoloua  bre- 
thren, were  too  powerful  for  him;  and,  con^ry  to  law, 
C'ice,  and  common  sense,  Hahnemann,  who  had  shown 
self  a  master  of  the  apothecaries'  art,  by  his  learned 
and  laborious  Pharmaeeutieal  Lexicon,  was  prohibited 
from  diBpensing  his  own  simple  medicines. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Kouigsluttep 
he  witnessed  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  and  mad* 
his  glorious  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  bella>* 
donna  in  this  disease,  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  his  name  remembered  with  gratitude  b^  posterity. 
The  mode  of  his  discovery  of  this  prophylactic  is  a  true 
Boeoimen  of  inductive  philosophy,  much  more  so  than 
Jeimer's  somewhat  similar  discovery  of  the  prophylactic 
power  of  vaccination.  Knowing  the  power  of  beUadonna 
to  produce  a  state  simOar  to  the  first  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  he  used  it  with  great  succesa  at  that  period  of  the 
disease,  and  whilst  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  great 
remedial  virtue  be  observed  it  to  possess,  a  circumstance 
occurred  wliich  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  not  only  a 
curative,  but  a  preventive  medicine  for  that  malady.  In 
a  family  of  four  chDdren,  three  sickened  with  the  disease, 
but  the  fourth,  who  was  taking  belladonna  at  the  time  for 
an  affection  of  the  finger-joints,  escaped,  though  she  had 
heretofore  been  always  the  first  to  take  any  epidemic  that 
was  going  about.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  iteelf 
of  putting  its  prophylactic  powers  to  the  test.  In  a 
family  of  eight  children,  three  were  seized  with  the 
epidemic,  and  he  immediately  gave  to  the  remaining  five 
children  belladonna  in  small  dosea,  and,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, all  these  five  escaped  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
their  constant  exposm*  to  tiio  virulent  emanations  from 
their  sick  sisters.  The  epidemic  presented  him  with 
numerous  opportunities  of  veritying  this  protective  power 
of  belladonna, 

The  mode  he  adopted  of  drawing  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians to  his  newly  discovered  prophylactic  was  singular. 
He  announced  for  publication  a  work  on  the  Bubjec^  and 
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advertiaed  for  subecriberB,  promising  to  publish  the  work, 
which  ahould  reveal  the  name  of  the  prophj lactic,  as  aooa 
as~he  got  300  subacribers,  aad  iu  the  mean  tiiiio  supply- 
ing to  ea«h  subscriber  a  portion  of  the  prophjlactic,  and 
demanding  his  opinion  as  to  its  efficacy.  This  imuaual 
DFoceeding,  which  might  bo  justiiied  on  the  plea  that 
Halmemann  wished  to  hare  the  prophylactic  tented  more 
impartially  than  it  would  hoTe  been  had  he  at  once  rfr- 
Teaied  the  name  of  it,  gave  rise  to  a  ahower  of  bitt^ 
calumnies  from  his  colleaguea,  who  made  little  or  no 
response  to  his  offer,  but  loaded  him  with  accusations  of 
avarice  and  seMahness."  IlnhnemannreTengedhimaelf  ou 
his  calumniators,  by  publishing  his  pamphlet  ou  acarla- 
tina,!'  wherein  he  revealed  the  name  of  the  prophylactic, 
and  the  facts  that  led  to  ita  discovery,  I  need  not  remind 
yon  that  the  united  testimony  of  almost  all  homffiopathio 
practitioners,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  allo- 
paths, was  farourahle  to  the  truth  of  Hahnemann's  dis- 
covery. Indeed,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  whilst 
Hahnemann  was  residing  in  Lcipzic,  some  phrBicians  of 
that  town  complacently  recommended  tiie  employment  of 
belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  for  scarlet  fever,  as  if  they 
had  juat  made  the  discovery,  without  alluding  in  the 
slightest  way  to  the  claims  ot  the  venerable  sago  in  their 
midst,  although  they  could  scarcely  fad  to  be  known  to 
them.'     But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  hostility  of  the  apothecaries  and  physicians  of 
Kdnigalutter  drove  him  from  that  town  in  1799.  Jle  pu> 
chased  a  large  carriage  or  waggon,  in  which  he  packed  all 
his  property  and  fiimily,  and  with  a  heavy  hea^  bade  adieu 
to  Kiinigslutter,  where  fortune  had  at  length  begun  to 
amile  upon  him,  and  where  he  had  found  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  prosecute  his  interesting  diacoverics.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  whose  health  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
restoring,  or  whose  Uvea  he  had  even  saved  by  the  disco- 
veriea  of  his  genius  during  that  fatal  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever,  accompanied  him  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Ham- 

0  Bae  Hahnemann's  paper  on  ProfeBflimiK^  LibFralitr,  LeBfler  Writings,  p,  417, 
r  Lwwr  Writings,  p.  m. 

1  In  lava  Hufelnnd  WTO W  »  wotfc  entiUcd  Tht  PrapliT/laclK:  P' 
in  Sairhl  Fevtr,  in  Hhich  he  jnatljr  itaigai  10  Hatnutnuin  tb 
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burg,  whither  he  had  resolved  to  proceed,  and  at  length, 
with  a  blessing  for  his  services,  and  a  sigh  for  his  hard  lot, 
they  bade  him  Grod  speed.  And  thus  he  journeyed  on  with 
all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  with  all  his  family  beside 
him.  But  a  dreadful  accident  befel  the  melancholy 
cortege.  Descending  a  precipitous  part  of  the  road,  the 
waggon  was  overturned,  the  driver  thrown  off  his  seat, 
his  infant  son  so  injured  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  leg  of  one  of  his  daughters  fractured.  He  him- 
self was  considerably  bruised,  and  his  property  much 
damaged  by  faUing  into  a  stream  that  ran  at  the  bottom 
of  the  road.  With  the  assistance  of  some  peasants  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he  was  forced 
to  remain  upwards  of  six  weeks  on  his  daughter's  account, 
at  an  expense  that  greatly  lightened  his  not  very  well- 
filled  purse.  At  length  he  got  in  safety  to  Hamburg, 
but  finding  little  or  nothing  to  do  here,  he  removed  to 
the  adjoining  town  of  Altona.  He  did  not,  however, 
better  himself  by  the  change,  and  not  long  after  removed 
to  MOllen  in  Lauenburg ;  but  the  longing  for  his  father- 
land, which  he  describes  as  being  so  strong  in  him,  soon 
drew  him  once  more  to  Saxony.  He  planted  himself  in 
Eulenburg,  but  the  persecution  of  tne  superintendent 
physician  of  that  place  drove  him  thence  after  a  short 
sojourn.  He  wandered  first  to  Machem,  and  thence  to 
Dessau,  where  we  find  him  in  1803  publishing  a  mono- 
graph on  the  effects  of  coffee,'  which  he  considered  as  the 
source  of  many  chronic  diseases,  and  against  the  use  of 
which,  as  a  common  beverage,  he  inveighed  with  much 
the  same  energy  as  our  own  first  James  did  against 
tobacco.  Previous  to  this,  however,  and  during  his 
wanderings,  he  had  translated  several  books  from  the 
English,  and  written  various  articles  on  his  favourite  idea 
of  medical  reform  in  Hufeland^s  Journal,  denouncing  ever 
more  and  more  energetically  the  absurdities  and  errors 
of  ordinary  medical  practice.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles  in  this  style  is  his  preface  to  a  translation  of  a 
collection  of  medical  prescriptions,"  published  in  1800, 
which  preface  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself.     We  can  imagine  his  great  soul  fretting  and 

r  Lesser  Writings,  p.  450.  •  Ibid.,  p.a9&. 
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fuming  when  the  publistier,  on  whom  he  then  almoet 
entirely  depended  for  subsistence,  put  into  his  hands  tbs 
Englisfe  onginal  of  this  notable  work,  whJL-h  contained 
nought  but  a  coUectioa  of  the  sbotninable  and  non»enBicsl 
compounds  which  he  had  been  inveighing  againat  for  tbe 
last  five  years.  We  can  fancy  Hahnemann  Baying, 
**  Well,  sir,  if  you  have  no  more  agreeable  work  to  pui 
me  to  than  this,  I  will  do  it ;  but  mark,  1  stipidate  to  ba 
allowed  to  write  wliat  prefnce  I  choose. "  Aiid  such  m 
preface  it  is!  the  most  murvelloiLB  preface  surely  that 
was  ever  written  for  any  book !  It  ia  as  though  he  haj 
said,  "Beader!  you  have  purchased  this  book  thinking 
to  find  therein  a  royal  road  to  the  practice  of  physic,  biifc 
you  are  miserably  mistaken  to  believe  there  can  be  any 
such  short  cut :  skill  in  practice  can  only  be  gained  l^ 
careful,  unwearied,  and  honest  study;  by  IJaying  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  curative  inatraments  you  have  to  wield, 
and  by  an  accurate  obBervatiou  of  the  characteristio 
symptoms  of  diseases.  As  for  the  contents  of  this  book, 
tney  are  the  grossest  imposition  ever  palmed  upon  man, 
a  confused  jumble  of  unknown  drugs — mostly  poisons — 
mixed  together  in  what  are  called  prescriptions,  each 
ingredient  of  which  is  dignified  by  some  imposing  name 
that  is  meant  to  express  the  qu^ities  it  should  posBeaa 
and  the  part  it  should  play,  but  none  of  which  possesseB 
the  qualities  attributed  to  it,  nor  will  obey,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  orders  that  are  given  it.  Eveiy 
prescription  contains  in  it  a  multitude  of  anarchical  ele- 
ments that  totally  disqualiiy  it  for  any  orderly  action 
whatever.  The  beat  counsel  I  can  give  you,  my  simple- 
minded  reader,  is  to  put  the  main  body  of  this  book  into 
the  fire :  but  by  all  means  preserve  the  preface ;  it  may 
serve  you  as  a  standard  for  judging  of  the  pretensions  o£ 
similar  pretentious  hooka,  of  which  there  he,  I  am  sorry 
to  think,  many,  too  many,  in  the  market  just  now,  but 
which  we  shall  do  our  best,  with  God's  help,  to  rid  the 
world  of."  I  do  not  believe  the  publisher  of  this 
"  ArzneUchatz,"  or  "  Treagury  of  Medicines,"  would  wish 
to  give  Hahnemann  many  more  jol)8  of  this  kind  to  do, 
or  if  he  did,  he  would  doubtless  resolve  to  bargain  that 
.po  pre&ce  should  be  inserted.      Indeed,  we  find  that  | 
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Hahnemann's  translations  came  to  rather  an  abrupt 
termination  at  this  period,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
translation  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  great  Albert  von 
Haller,  which  he  executed  in  1806,  Hahnemann's  works 
were  henceforward  aU.  originals. 

The  years  1805  and  1806  were  eventful  ones  for  the 
development  of  the  doctrine,  and  whilst  he  demolished 
the  time-honoured  faith  in  the  medicine  of  3000  years, 
in  his  masterly  little  work  entitled  j^culapius  in  the 
Salance,^  the  temple  of  his  own  system,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  only  laying  the  foundations,  commenced  to 
exhibit  some  of  those  £air  proportions  which  we  now 
Admire,  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  sketch  of  a  Pi^e 
Materia  Mediea^  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  Latin, 
and  of  that  wonderful  exposition  of  his  whole  doctrine,  en- 
titled The  Medicine  of  Experience,"  which  was  published 
in  1806  in  Hvfelan^s  Journal. 

And  what  was  the  reception  this  admirable  work  met 
with — the  most  original,  logical,  and  brilliant  essay  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  art  of  medicine  P  A  thousand 
captious  objectors  arose,  who,  not  being  able  to  refute 
the  masterly  arguments  brought  forward  by  Hahnemann, 
fell  to  ridiculing  the  technicaUties  of  the  system ;  an  easy 
task,  since  we  all  know  that  every  new  truth  appears  at 
fcst  ridiculous.  Nor  was  calumny  silent.  Hahnemann 
was  loaded  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  because 
he  introduced  the  custom,  then  imusual  m  Germany,  of 
making  the  patients  with  whom  he  corresponded  pay 
him  for  each  epistolary  consultation.  This  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  arrangements  of  the  G-erman  Post  Office 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  he  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  sought  his  advice  from  mere 
curiosity,  or  worse  motives,  without  ^ny  thought  or 
intention  of  paying,  that  he  was  driven  to  the  adoption 
of  what  might  be  an  unusual  but  was  ^certainly  not  a 
reprehensible  plan  for  securing  the  bona  Jides  of  his 
patients.  A  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  former  chemical 
oays  was  raked  up  from  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things, 
and  imputed  to  him  as  a  gross  crime,  and  a  proof  of  his 

t  Lesser  Writings,  p.  470.     n  Fra^enta  de  ylribus  xuedicamentonun  j^sitivia« 
Leipzic,  18'Jd.  v  Lesser  Writings,  p.  497. 
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venality  and  diehoneaty;  though,  iu  reality,  the  whole 
story  redounds  to  his  credit.  During  the  period  wbeB 
he  hod  temporarily  abandoned  medicine  iu  uisgust  at  Hi 
uncertainty,  and  liad  devoted  bimaelf  solely  to  cbenucal 
and  literary  pursuite,  he  fancied  be  had  discovered  a  new 
alkali,  which  lie  denominated  j^neuni,  and  nhich  he  sold 
to  those  who  wished  to  posgesa  it.  Subuequeut  invecti* 
gatjon  showed  hiin  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  substance  he  had  supposed  to  be  a  perfectly  new 
matter  was  nothing  but  horax.  He  hastened  to  ackuoir* 
ledge  hia  error,  and  lost  no  time  in  refunding  to  titQ  |i 
purchasera  the  money  he  had  received  for  it.  , 

He  was  now  settled  in  Torgau,  aud  perceiving  that  hie     'j 
discoveriea  and  labours  met  with  nothmg  but  opposition,     i 
contempt,  and  neglect  from  his  medical  brethren,  disd^n-    j 
ing  to  reply  to  any  of  the  odious  calumnies  that  wen  'J 
heaped  upon  him  by  those  who  should  have  been  proud  I 
of  him  as  their  countryman  and  colleague,  he  discontinued  , 
writing  ia  their  medical  journals,  and  appealed  from  tbe 
injustico  of  hia  professional  brethren  to  the  imprgudiosd  — 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  heucefort*h  pub* 
lished  his  strictures  on  ancient  medicine,  and  bis  project! 
for  its  reformation,  in  a  magazine  of  general  literatun  • 
and  science,  entitled  the  Alli/emeiner  Anseiger  der  Dev^ 
tekea.     During  the  years  1808  and  1809,  he  published  in 
that  journal  a  succession  of  papers  equal  in  terseneB^ 
vigour  and    originality  to  anything  he  had  previously 
written,  among  which  two  deser\'e  especial  mention,  via^, 
his  essay  On  the  Value  of  the  ^cculaike  Syifems  of  Me.  . 
didne,'  and  hia  touching  and  earnest  letter  to  Hufeland,"  t 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  love  and  esteem,  though  in 
every  respect  be  was  a  much  greater  man  and  finer  cha< 
racter  than  the  Kestor  of  German  medicine,  as  Hufeland 
was  called.    The  doctrines  which  were  acornl'uUy  rejected 
by  the    Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  old  school  foun^. 
fiivour  with  the  publie,  aud  the  iLumber  of  bis  admireni 
and  non-medical  disciples  increased  irom  day  to  day.     In 
1810  he    published  the  first  edition   of  bis  immortal 
Ornanon,  wnich  was  an  amplification  and  entenaiun  of  hia 
Medwine  of  Experience,  worked  up  with  greater 
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and  put  into  a  more  methodical  and  aphoristic  form,  after 
the  model  of  some  of  the  Hippocratic  writings. 

With  a  wide-spread  reputation  he  now  re-entered  Leip- 
zic,  where  a  crowd  of  patients  and  admirers  flocked  around 
him,  and  the  flood-tide  of  fortime  seemed  at  length  to  set 
in  towards  him.  Professor  Hecker  of  Berlin  wrote,  in 
1810,  a  violent  diatribe  against  the  Organon,  which  dis- 
plays more  wrath  and  untempered  hostility  than  wit  or 
good  breeding,  and  was  replied  to  in  a  vigorous  manner  by 
young  Frederick  Hahnemann,  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  father,  for  the  latter  treated  all  attacks,  whether  on 
his  character  or  his  works,  with  silent  contempt ;  though 
it  could  not  be  said  he  viewed  them  with  indifterence,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
envy  and  calumny  rankled  in  his  soul  and  communicated 
acerbity  to  a  disposition  that  was  naturally  overflowing 
with  love  to  his  fellow- men.  Hecker*  s  attack  was  the 
signal  for  numerous  others  of  the  same  nature,  written 
with  greater  or  less  ability  and  with  more  or  less  fairness; 
but  it  would  be  wearisome  to  recapitulate  even  the  titles 
of  the  articles  and  pamphlets  that  issued  from  the  press,y 
intended  by  their  authors  to  crush  the  presumptuous 
innovator. 

However,  this  was  not  the  effect  they  had.  Hahnemann 
steadily  pursued  his  course  vrithout  condescending  to 
notice  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  in  1811  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  the  Pure  Materia  Medica,  which 
contained  the  pathogeneses  of  the  mediciaes  he  had  been 
silently  testing  upon  himself  and  friends,  together  with 
the  symptoms  he  had  culled   from  various  records  of 

7  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  hostile  to  homoeopathy  that 
appeared  durii^  Hahnemami's  residence  in  Gtermanj  I  may  mention  Professor 
Jorg's  OrittHhe  Hefte^  1822  ;  Professor  Curt  Sprengel's  two  essays  On  Homceo- 
poMy,  1824  and  1832 ;  Professor  Heinroth's  AwtuOrganon,  1825  ;  Dr.  von  Wede- 
kind  s  Examvaatiou  of  the  Homoeonaihic  Sy»Um,  1825 ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Sachs*  C<yu-^ 
eludingWord  on  2£ahnemann'$  Momoeopcdkie  J^gtem,  1826 :  Dr.  Mukisch's  VcUue' 
^JSomceopathyas  a  Science  and  an  Arty  1826 ;  Hnfeland's  f  ofneeopo^A^,  1826 ;  and 
eomon's  Sanw^l  Hahnemann  the  pseudo-Me$8iah  qf  Medicine,  the  diluter  par 
exeeUenee,  &c.,  1890.  Some  of  these  works,  written  by  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  Ghermany,  display  a  considerable  amount  of  fiumess  in 
argument  uid  freedom  from  personality ;  the  condemnation  they  pronounce  oh 
homoeopathy,  however,  is  based  entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  no  attempt 
Iq  made  by  their  authors  to  put  the  system  to  the  test  of  bedside  experience. 
Others,  and  especially  the  last,  are  merely  personal  diatribes,  composea  on  the 
principle  calumniare  audacter,  Memper  aliqutd  harebiil 
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poisoning  bj  the  atime  aubstanceg.  His  earnest 
.at  tbia  time  vaa  to  found  some  college  with  hospital 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating  the  nsuig 
generation  of  physiciaoa  in  homceopathr,  theoretioa^; 
and  practically  ;  but  thia  plan  failing,  he  resolvod  to  gM6 
a  courge  of  lectures  upon  the  system  to  those  me(Ucal 
men  and  students  who  wished  to  be  instructed  in  it.  In. 
order  to  be  allowed  to  do  this,  hoivever,  he  had  to  pay  a 
43ertaiu  sum  of  money  and  defend  a  thesis  before  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  To  this  regulation  we  are  indebted 
■for  that  able  eaaay,  De  SeUehoriimo  veterum,'  which  no 
■one  can  read  without  eoafessing  that  Ilahnemann  treats 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  way,  and  displays  an  amount 
■of  aetjuaiiitance  with  the  writings  of  the  Gn^ek,  Latin, 
Arabian  and  other  jihyaiciana,  from  Hipjwcrutea  down  to 
hia  own  time,  that  is  poaaesaed  by  few,  and  a  power  of 
philological  criticiam  that  has  been  rarely  equalled.  Thii 
thesis  he  defended  on  the  26th  of  June,  1312,  and  it  drew 
&)m  his  adversaries  an  on  willing  acknowledgment  of  hia 
learning  and  genius,  and  from  the  impartial  and  worthy 
Sean  of  the  Faculty  a  afcrong  expression  of  admiratiott.. 
When  a  candidate  defends  his  ttgeaia,  he  baa  what  are  called 
■opponents  among  the  examiners,  who  dispute  the  varioiu 
opinions  broached  in  the  thesis ;  but  the  muxt  of  Hahne- 
mann's opponents  were  schooled  into  such  an  amiable 
state  of  inind  by  this  display  of  learning,  that  they 
hastened  to  conl'.;MB  they  were  entirely  tit  his  way  of 
thinking,  while  a  few,  who  wished  to  aay  aomething  for- 
form's  sake,  merely  expressed  their  dissent  from  some  of 
Hahnemann's  phiioJogical  views.  This  trial,  which  his. 
enemies  had  fain  hoped  would  end  in  an  exposure  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  shaUow  charlatan,  triumphantly  proved 
the  superiority  of  Hahnemann  over  hia  opponents,  even 
on  their  own  territory,  and  was  a  brilliant  inauguration 
■of  the  lectures  which  be  forthwith  commenced  to  deliver 
to  a  circle  of  admiring  students  and  grey-headed  old  . 
doctors,  whom  the  fame  of  his  doctrines  and  his  learning 
attractedrouudhim.  He  lectured  twice  a  week.and  from 
among  the  followers  who  gathered  round  him  he  selected. 
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a  number  to  assist  him  in  the  labours  of  proving  medi- 
cines, which  he  pursued  without  intermission.  The  vast 
amount  of  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  endurance  these 
labours  must  have  required  from  him,  those  only  who 
have  attempted  to  prove  medicines  can  form  any  idea  of. 

During  his  residence  in  Leipzic,  from  1810  to  1821, 
he  from  time  to  time  published  valuable  essays  in 
the  literary  journal  I  have  already  alluded  to,  one  of 
which  was  on  a  deadly  form  of  typhus  that  broke  out 
in  1814,*  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  stupendous  military  operations  of  that  period,  more 
particularly  by  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Eussia.  And  he  departed  on  one  occasion  from  his 
usual  habit,  and  wrote  a  couple  of  controversial  articles 
upon  the  treatment  of  bums,''  for  which  he  recommended 
warm  applications  in  opposition  to  Professor  Dzondi,  who 
had  advised  the  employment  of  cold  water.  A  second 
edition  of  the  Organon  and  five  more  volumes  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  appeared  during  this  period,  adding  at  once 
to  his  fame  and  to  the  perfection  of  his  system,  which 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  physicians  and 
immense  numbers  of  the  educated  and  upper  classes. 

The  jealousy  of  his  professional  brethren,  however,  led 
them  to  incite  the  privileged  guild  of  apothecaries  to  play 
the  same  game  that  had  proved  so  successful  in  expelling 
Hahnemann  from  other  places,  and  their  machinations 
were  only  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  arrival  in  Leipzic  of  the 
celebrated  Austrian  Field  Marshal,  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
who  came  thither  avowedly  with  the  design  of  placing 
himself  under  Hahnemann's  care,  as  his  life  was  despaired 
of  by  the  first  practitioners  of  the  old  school.  At  first 
considerable  amendment  ensued,  but  his  disease,  which 
was  some  organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  heart,  eventually 
had  a  fatal  termination. 

Of  course  a  cry  was  now  got  up  that  Hahnemann's 
method  hastened  if  it  did  not  actually  cause  the  death  of 
the  iQustrious  commander,  and  the  apothecaries,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  which  this  catastrophe,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  "improved"  by  his  medical 
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brethren,  cast  upon  Hahnemann,  found  now  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  an  injunction  against  his  dispens- 
ing his  own  medicines.  Hahnemann  could  not  write 
prescriptions  for  his  medicines,  seeing  that  the  privileged 
apothecaries  did  not  keep  them  and  could  not  Co  trusted 
with  their  preparation,  as  they  were  liis  bitterest  foes. 
His  practice  was  therefore  gone,  and  though  be  was 
urgently  advised  to  dispense  his  medicines  secretly,  yet  he 
had  too  great  a  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  law  to  act 
contrary  to  the  verdict  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
enforce  it,  even  althougli  ho  believed  that  they  misinter- 
preted its  spirit.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  therefore 
but  to  quit  Leipzic,  a  town  which  was  now  endeared  to 
him  by  many  pleasing  associations  connected  with  the 
development  of  his  great  reform,  and  his  fatherland. 
Saxony,  now  offered  no  place  where  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  sons  could  live  in  peace. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  the  reigning 
prince  of  Anhalt  Coethen,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  system,  offered  Hahnemann  an  asylum  in  the  tiny 
capital  of  his  tiny  dominions,  and  accordingly  to  Coethen 
Hahnemann  proceeded  in  1821.  It  must  have  been  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  left  Leipzic,  tlie  goal  of  his  youth's 
ambition  and  the  scene  of  his  manhood's  triumphs. 
It  must  have  cost  him  a  pang  to  leave  that  dear  father- 
land, for  wliich  he  had  always  sighed  in  all  his  wanderings. 
To  exchange  the  busy  commercial  and  literary  capital  of 
nortliern  Oermany  for  the  lifeless  and  dismal  little  town  of 
a  petty  principality  was  but  a  sorry  exchange  indeed ;  and 
the  deserted  iU-paved  streets  and  rude  environs  of  the  pro- 
vincial town  were  a  poor  compensation  for  the  lively  and 
frequented  promenades  round  Leipzic,  where  he  was  wont 
to  walk  every  afternoon  with  his  portly  wife  and  numerous 
family.  Though  Leipzic  has  now  the  honour  of  con- 
tainiug  his  bronze  effigies,  and  though  Leipzic' s  magis- 
trates and  municipal  authorities  joined  in  the  inauguration 
of  Hahnemann's  monument  in  1851,  this  will  hardly 
suffice  to  efface  the  stain  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  that 
attaches  to  the  town  and  its  authorities  by  their  expulsion 
of  the  greatest  of  Leipzic's  citizens  in  1821. 

The  favour  of  the  Duke,  who  appointed  him  Hofrath 
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and  physician  in  ordinary  to  hia  serene  person  and  court, 
could  scarcely  make  up  to  Hahnemann  for  the  loss  of  the 
disciples  whom  he  used  to  instruct  and  the  friends  who 
used  to  assist  him  in  his  provings ;  and  his  habits,  which 
had  never  been  very  sociable,  now  became  more  than  ever 
retired.  After  settling  at  Coethen  he  seldom  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  door  except  to  visit  his  patron  when  he 
was  sick ;  all  the  other  patients  who  flocked  to  Coethen 
for  his  advice  he  saw  at  his  own  house,  and  his  only  walks 
were  in  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of  his  house,  which  he 
used  jocularly  to  observe,  though  very  narrow  was  infi- 
nitely high.  Here  he  daily  promenaded  for  a  certain  time 
as  regularly  as  he  had  done  in  the  pleasant  Leipzic  alleys, 
and  every  fine  day  he  used  to  take  a  drive  in  his  carriage 
into  the  country.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  prac- 
tice and  the  development  of  his  system.  His  amazing 
industry  and  perseverance  never  flagged  an  instant ;  he 
worked  incessantly,  it  might  be  said.  Here  he  published 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  edition  of  his  Organon  and  a 
second  and  third  edition  of  his  Materia  Medica,  each 
time  with  great  additions  and  careful  revisions.  Here 
also  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  literary  journal  before 
alluded  to. 

In  1827  he  summoned  to  Coethen  his  two  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  disciples,  Drs.  Stapf  and  Grross,  and  com- 
municated to  them  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  chronic 
diseases  and  his  discovery  of  a  completely  new  series  of 
medicaments  for  their  cure,  exhorting  them  to  test  the 
reality  of  his  opinions  and  discoveries  in  their  own  prac- 
tice. The  next  year  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
celebrated  work  on  Chronic  Diseases,  their  peculiar  nature 
and  homceopathic  treatment,  appeared.  The  doctrines 
therein  inculcated  were  not  received  with  implicit  faith 
by  all  his  disciples,  for  whilst  some  professed  to  perceive 
in  them  a  discovery  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  law,  others  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  deductions  arrived  at  were  justified  by  the  facts 
on  which  they  were  professedly  based.  To  Hahnemann's 
opponents  his  doctrme  of  chronic  diseases  was  a  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  theme  for  ridicule  and  obloquy,  which 
he  as  usual  paid  no  attention  to,  though  his  followers  had 
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The  success  of  homoeopathy,  wliich  now  began  to  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  to  make  its  way  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America,  increased  the 
bitterness  and  ferocity  of  the  attacks  of  the  partisans  of 
the  old  school.  They  at  length  roused  even  the  forbear- 
ance of  Hahnemann,  who  published  a  pamphlet  against 
his  foes,  entitled  Allopathy;  a  Warning  to  all  Sick 
Persons,'^  which,  though  undoubtedly  a  gross  caricature 
of  the  system  he  turns  into  ridicule,  has,  like  all  good 
caricatures,  an  unmistakable  though  ludicrous  likeness 
to  the  original  in  every  feature,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered its  sting  all  the  more  pungent. 

The  same  year,  1831,  the  cholera  invaded  Grermany 
from  the  East,  and  on  its  approach,  Hahnemann,  guided 
by  the  unerring  therapeutic  rule  he  had  discovered,  at 
once  fixed  upon  the  remedies  which  should  prove  specifics 
for  it,  and  caused  directions®  to  be  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  by  thousands,  so  that  on  its 
actual  invasion  the  homoeopathists  and  those  who  had  re- 
ceived Hahnemann's  directions  were  fully  prepared  for 
its  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  and  thus  there  is  no  doubt 
many  lives  were  saved,  and  many  victims  rescued  from  the 
pestilence.  On  all  sides  statements  were  published,  testi- 
fying to  the  immense  comparative  success  that  had  at- 
tended the  employment  of  the  means  recommended  by 
Hahnemann,  before  he  had  seen  or  treated  a  single  case. 
This  one  fact  speaks  more  for  homoeopathy,  and  the  truth 
of  the  law  of  nature  on  which  the  system  is  founded,  than 
almost  any  other  I  could  offer,  viz.,  that  Hahnemann, 
from  merely  reading  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pallingly rapid  and  fatal  diseases,  could  confidently  and 

additional  expenditure  entailed  by  a  change  of  locality,  and  that  if  a  change  were 
made,  they  would  look  to  their  English  colleagues  for  some  additional  subscrip- 
tions. I  at  once  consented  to  raise  some  more  money  in  England  for  this  object, 
and  succeeded  in  collecting  the  necessary  funds  among  my  homoeopathic  col- 
leagues. The  effect  of  reopening  the  question  was  as  I  haa  anticipated.  One 
and  aU  condemned  the  original  locality  of  Coethen,  and  the  majority  of  votes 
were  in  favour  of  Leipzic,  provided  leave  coidd  be  obtained  from  the  authorities 
to  raise  the  statue  in  that  town.  This  was  readily  granted ;  a  beautiful  spot  of 
ground  was  generously  given  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  statue  of 
Hahnemann  adorns  the  town  which  witnessed  the  dawn  and  triumph  of  his  great 
discovery;  and  his  fatherland.  Saxony,  which  persecuted  and  expelled  him  when 
alive,  is  saved  the  further  disgrace  of  seeing  tne  monument  of  its  illustrious  son 
erected  in  a  foreign  state. 

d  Lesser  Writings,  p.  827.  «  Ibid.,  ^.ft46. 
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dogmaticaUy  say,  such  and  suth  a  mcdiciDc  will  do  good 
iu  this  stage  ol  the  disease ;  Biich  aad  euch  otlier  inedi* 
cine  in  that ;  and  that  the  united  eiperienee  of  hundrede  of 
practitioners  in  all  partB  of  Europe  should  bear  practieal 
testimony  to  the  Accuracy  of  Hahnemann'a  concluBions. 

In  1830  Hahnemann  lost  his  wife,  the  mother  of  faitt 
numerous  fantily,  and  the  sharer  of  all  the  vicissitudes  oI 
his  eventiid  life.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  good  lady 
hod  not  the  Bwectest  of  tempers,  and  that  she  was  80Die> 
what  of  a  Xantippe  to  our  Socrates ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  la  no  ground  for  this  accuMtion,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  a  most  afl'ectiouate  wife  and  mother;  bnt 
at  the  same  time  a  strict  diacipliuarian,  who  asserted  ber 
Bupremacy  over  the  domestic  affairs  and  over  her  husband, 
in  as  far  as  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  household ;  that 
Habnemaim  loved  and  highly  esteemed  her  we  have  amplfl 
evidence,  from  many  passages  in  his  lettera,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  his  friends. 

The  death  of  his  partner  did  not  alter  in  any  respect 
Hahnemann's  mode  of  life ;  and  two  of  his  daughters. 
who  had  now  attained  the  years  of  discretion,  aasumed 
the  office  of  domeatic  supervision,  vice  Mrs.  Hnhiiemaim 
deceased. 

In  1835  Mile.  Melanie  d'Hervilly  came  to    CtBthen, 
succeeded  in  captivating  Hahnemann,  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  by  the  charms  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  carriecF 
him  off  in  triumph  to  Paris,'  where,  by  her  influenoft  ' 
with  M.  Guiitot,  she  obtained  for  htm  the  nuthonzatiotl'  1 
to  practise.     This  second  marriage,  which  took  all  bfif  tl 
friends  by  surprise,  is  certainlva  veryunespected  denou^^M 
ment  tn  the  last  act  of  Hahnemann's  life-drama      WkH 
trace  with  interest  the  progress  o!  the  man  of  scienMll 
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in  broad  daj-Jiflht,  Amid  tlia  regpectfVil  qaliEljUiDno  mid  lnjirtih  .■  xprcaaed  got 
wislin  of  Khs  honest  bur^ben  of  Cnlben,  whofle  to*ni  b«  li^neHtpn  nmob  dorf 
liis  life,  b^  tho  afflux  of  patieDla  to  Hek  hiB  Advioe  and  to  nbiLb  hia  mM  tm 
tsm  Ittidfl  B  haJo  of  glory   whuh  the  erertion  of  «  mAguflocal  euDMliiig.]i(i 
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tlirough  his  childhood's  innocence,  his  youth's  studious 
hours,  his  manhood's  struggles  with  adversity,  and  inde- 
fatigable search  after  truth,  until  the  final  triumph  and 
success  of  the  aged  philosopher.  We  note  his  habits  of 
study,  contemplation,  and  observation  of  nature ;  his  re- 
tired, almost  unsocial  life;  his  devotion  to  the  one  great  aim 
of  his  existence.  We  see  him  thus  engaged  up  to  a  period 
of  life  exceeding  the  term  of  ordinary  old  age — when  sud- 
denly he  takes  a  gay  Parisian  damsel  to  wife ;  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  the  dull  country  town  and  the  accustomed 
seclusion  of  domestic  retirement  delight  him  no  longer ; 
and  he  hurries  off  to  the  capital  of  the  heau  monde  with 
his  youthful  and  elegant  bride.  This  marriage,  which 
comes  upon  us  so  abruptly,  produced  a  total  revolution  in 
Hahnemann's  habits  and  tastes.  In  Paris,  we  find  him 
entertaining  company  and  accepting  invitations ;  frequent- 
ing the  opera,  and  partaking  moderately  of  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  gay  capital,  and  no  longer  confining  his 
medical  practice  to  the  consultations  at  his  own  house, 
but  visiting  patients  at  their  residences,  like  any  other 
practitioner,  which  he  had  not  done  in  Grermany  for  more 
than  twenty  years  previously.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
on  this  novel  course  of  life  with  great  zest;  and  his  new  wife, 
to  judge  from  his  letters  and  the  testimony  of  observers, 
rendered  the  latter  years  of  his  life  extremely  happy. 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  change  in  his  habits  and 
occupations,  he  found  time  to  make  many  and  important 
additions  to  his  great  work  on  chronic  diseases,  of  which 
he  brought  out  a  second  edition  after  his  removal  to 
Paris,  and  it  is  said  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  sundry 
other  works  of  great  importance  to  homoeopathy,  which 
he  was  dissuaded  from  publishing  by  his  wife.  There 
is  a  tradition  current  among  homoeopathists,  that  Mme. 
Hahnemann  retains  under  lock  and  key,  for  her  own 
private  study  doubtless,  untold  treasures  of  provings, 
cases,  practical  remarks,  and  new  and  revised  editions  of 
his  works,  which  it  would  delight  the  hearts  of  all  his 
disciples  to  see  given  to  the  world. 

Hahnemann  survived  his  migration  to  Paris  eight  years, 
and  died  there  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  on  the  2na  July,  1843. 
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He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  aad 
hiB  body  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  only  i'uur  of  hia 
nearest  relatives.  We  might  have  wialied  that  a  man, 
who  had  acted  such  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
history,  had  had  a  less  meagre  attendance  to  his  laat 
resting-pkce. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Hahne- 
mann, whose  name,  even  bv  the  adnuseion  of  those  most 
wildly  opjMsed  to  his  doctrines,  must  henceforth  form  an 
epoch  ill  the  history  of  medicine,  aa  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  has  gained  more  adherents  and  roused  up 
more  assailanta,  written  more  books,  and  eierciaed  a  more 
important  influence  on  the  art  of  medicine,  than  any 
school  or  sect  sinee  the  days  of  Galen. 

The  bomffiopathic  principle,  as  a  law  of  therapeutioa,  iM 
an  immutable  Liw  of  nature,  and  is  altogether  in dependeat 
of  any  individual;  but  the  homeopathic  systeiii,  or  tho 
doctrmes  aud  technicalities  that  have  been  agglomerated 
round  that  principle,  bears  the  impress  of  the  personality 
— the  individuality  of  its  author. 

While,  then,  the  principle  bears  the  closest  inspection, 
and  gains  ever  more  and  more  upon  our  belief  and  con- 
viction the  more  aearcbingly  we  examine  it,  the  svatem 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  derive  some  of  its  cbanuv 
tenstica  from  the  peculiar  mental  coUHtitutiou  of  the  man 
who  originated  it ;  and  hence  it  ia  that  we  find  the  ho- 
mceopathic  achool,  as  it  is  termed,  whde  they  bow  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  principle  and  to  the  logical  deductions 
that  flow  from  it,  disputing  mth  Hahnemann  inch  by 
inch  the  doctrines,  tenets,  and  teclinicalittcs  which  he 
has  accumulated  round  this  principle. 

To  facilitate  our  inquiries  as  to  what  parts  of  the 
system  promulgated  by  Hahnemann  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  unerring  lawa  of  nature,  what  derive  a  colouring 
and  a  bias  from  the  individuality  of  the  author,  I  think  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  endeavour  to  form  a  juat  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  mental  organiKation,  aud  as  I 
believe  the  circumstances  of  his  life  have  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  hia  doetrinea  and  precepts,  and 
bare  contribatad  powerfully  to  tho  formation  of  hia  v 
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remarkable  character,  I  have  not  hesitated,  at  the  risk  of 
fatiguing  you,  to  employ  the  time  allotted  for  this  first 
lecture  in  laying  before  you  the  sketch  of  his  life  just 
read,  and  I  shall  now,  with  your  leave,  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  character  and  mental  constitution  of 
the  man. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hahnemann's  mind 
was  his  mdomitBhle  perseverance  in  following  out  the  line 
of  conduct  he  believed  to  be  the  true  one,  notwithstand- 
ing every  difficulty  and  discouragement.  Thus  we  have 
seen  him  as  a  boy  persisting  in  devoting  himself  to  study 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  and  poring  over 
his  books  by  the  light  of  his  contraband  oil,  in  the  pri- 
mitive lamp  of  his  own  construction.  In  later  years  we 
find  him  eking  out  the  means  of  his  support  whilst 
studying  medicine,  by  teaching  others  his  surreptitiously 
acquired  knowledge,  and  translating  books  from  various 
languages,  with  the  contents  of  many  of  which  he  could 
have  had  little  or  no  sympathy.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  sat  up  every  alternate  night,  and,  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  do  so,  acquired  that  inveterate  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco,  which  he  continued  to  indulge  in  to  the  last. 
The  means  he  took  to  chase  away  his  slumbers  in  his 
youth  thus  became  in  after  years  the  only  luxury  in 
which  he  indulged. 

This  perseverance  was  conspicuous  iu  the  means  he 
adopted  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  great  medical 
school  of  Vienna,  for  which  he  carefully  accumulated  as 
much  money  as  was  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  that 
expensive  capital  for  some  time,  had  he  not  been  de- 
frauded of  it,  and  thereby  obliged  to  cut  his  studies 
prematurely  short,  and  accept  of  a  post  in  the  remote 
town  of  Hermannstadt.  As  further  proofs  of  this  iron 
perseverance,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  his  undevi- 
ating  efibrts  to  follow  up  the  truth  he  discovered,  and  to 
perfect  the  system  he  originated,  undeterred  for  one  in- 
stant by  the  hard  necessities  of  poverty,  or  by  the  sneers 
and  persecutions  of  those  who  should  most  have  be- 
friended and  encouraged  him,  his  professional  brethren. 
The  inveterate  and  unceasing  persecution  to  which  he 
was  subjected  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career^ 
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and  which  increased  in  intensity  as  he  developed  his 
peculiar  aud  novel  doctrines,  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
in  making  him  relai  in  the  least  degree  from  his  endea- 
vours. His  verj  firet  work  of  any  imijortani^e,  that  on 
SypAilii,  was,  aa  he  himself  tells  us,  the  suWect  of  the 
most  outrageous  vituperutions  aod  itbuHe.  Though  this 
work  was  published  long  before  he  hud  any  idea  of  homoio- 
pathy,  the  views  he  promulgated  with  reference  to  titi 
destruction  by  caustics  of  the  primary  sore,  and  the 
employment  of  very  small  quantities  of  a  new  mercurial 
preparation,  running  counter  as  they  did  to  the  prevalent 
notions  on  tlie  subject,  called  forth  the  most  unwarrant- 
able abuse  from  his  critics.  Tiie  same  thing  happened 
on  the  publication  of  his  Ettay  on  a  New  Principle ;  uut 
every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  his  great  aud  benefi- 
cent discovery  was  greeted  with  similar  discouragement. 
In  1799,  the  more  practical  annoyance  of  the  apothe- 
caries' persecution  was  called  into  play,  and  the  ia- 
trigues  of  hia  enemies  drove  him  from  place  to  place. 
"With  a  large  aud  increasine  family  to  provide  for,  this 
system  of  persecution  must  nave  been  the  most  painful 
and  annoying  to  his  feelings  that  could  be  devised. 
Wherever  he  went  the  espionage  of  the  German  Wop- 
shipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  accompanied  him,  and 
the  moment  he  was  detected  dispensing  his  own  medi- 
cines, a  complaint  was  made  on  the  part  of  that  privile^od 
guild  that  he  was  interfering  with  their  vested  rigtats. 
And  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  get  evidence  againat 
him,  for  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  prac- 
tice of  his  art  to  have  the  command  over  his  own  tools, 
and  scorned  to  conceal  that  he  dispensed  hia  own  medi- 
cines. Although  all  this  persecution  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  swerve  one  jot  from  tlie  line  of  conduct  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  it  no  doubt  coutributtid  ^«atly 
to  his  adoption  of  those  secluded  and  recluse  habits  h& 
was  noted  for  in  after-life,  to  render  him  intolerant  of 
contradiction,  and  to  make  him  view  with  suspicion,  if 
not  with  enmity,  any  one  who  ventured  to  differ  from  \ 
him  by  ever  so  httle.  Many  of  the  acta  which  this  dia-  ' 
position  led  him  to  commit  are  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
Thus  he  took  upon  himself  to  summon  to  Coetheu  the 
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HomoBopatliic  Society  he  had  founded  only  three  years 
previously,  though  the  place  of  meeting  had  been  fixed 
for  Leipzic,  because  he  was  told  that  some  of  his  doctrines 
were  opposed  by  some  of  its  members ;  and  the  next  year 
he  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  on  the  same 
grounds.  His  intolerance  for  those  who  differed  from 
him  latterly  attained  to  such  a  height,  that  he  used  to 
say,  "  He  who  does  not  walk  on  exactly  the  same  line 
with  me,  who  diverges,  if  it  be  but  the  breadth  of  a  straw, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  is  an  apostate  and  a  traitor, 
and  with  him  I  will  have  nothing  to  do."  Dr.  Gross, 
who  was  one  of  his  most  industrious  disciples,  and  en- 
joyed his  most  perfect  intimacy,  having  lost  a  child,  vrrote 
in  the  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  parent  to  Hahnemann,  and 
said  that  his  loss  had  taught  him  that  homoeopathy  did 
not  suffice  in  every  case ;  this  gave  great  oftence  to  Hah- 
nemann, who  never  forgave  Gross  for  this  remark,  and 
never  afterwards  restored  him  to  his  favour.  The  hos- 
pital that  had  been  established  in  Leipzic  by  private 
subscription  was  also  the  scene  of  Hahnemann's  intole- 
rant spirit,  for  he  never  rested  satisfied  until  the  talented 
and  zealous  physician.  Dr.  M.  Miiller,  who  had  the 
charge  of  it,  and  who  performed  the  duties  most  effi- 
ciently and  without  payment,  but  who  did  not  please 
Hahnemann  because  he  ventured  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  was  replaced  by  one  entirely  disposed  to 
swear  in  verba  magistri,  with  a  salary  of  300  thalers  per 
annum. 8  This  spirit  of  intolerance  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  those  professing  to  be  his  disciples, 
which  showed  itself  in  many  different  ways,  was  doubtless 

t  The  injudiciousnesB  of  this  arrangement  soon  became  apparent,  for  the  salary 
excited  the  avarice  of  an  indiyidual  named  Fickel,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  obtain 
the  situation.  Among  other  expedients  to  gain  his  object,  he  published  a  little 
book  purporting  to  contain  symptoms  of  various  medicines,  and  cures  effected 
by  them.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  managers  bv  his  apparent  zeal,  that 
he  at  length  got  the  situation  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  fraudulent  character 
of  his  pretended  physiological  provings  was  ftdly  exposed  by  the  celebrated  ho- 
moeopathic physician.  Dr.  A.  J^oack,  and  Master  Fickel  was  speedily  ejected  from 
his  post.  To  revenge  himself,  he  published  a  book  entitled  Direct  Proqf  qf  the 
Nullity  qf  Homoeopathy ,  respecting  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  nearly  on  a  par 
as  to  truthfulness  with  his  former  would-be  homoeopathic  work.  The  last  thmg 
known  about  him  is  that  he  was  suffering  imprisonment  for  some  swindling  trans- 
action. This  respectable  individual  is  a  great  authority  with  the  allopathic  writers 
against  homoeopathy,  in  this  country.  His  career  is  too  well  known  in  Germany 
to  allow  him  to  be  used  there  with  equal  effect. 
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partly  occasioned  by  the  violent  opposition  and  _ 
tioD  tie  bad  met  witn.  and  which  had  led  him  to  reti 
it  were  within  hinwelf,  and  adopt  that  ahnoat  hermil 
which  we  have  aeen  him  leading,  whereby  his  own  i 
not  being  modified  or  enlarged  by  the  collision  of  inde- 
pendent minda  with  his  own,  always  bore  the  distinctive 
characteristica  of  hie  own  peculiar  mental  organiTiation 
sbacply  defined,  and  anything  that  did  not  chime  in 
exacttv  vrith  hia  own  Etimdard  for  the  time  being  was 
looked  upon  by  him  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Tbs 
reports,  insinuations,  and  misrepresentations  of  those  few 
persona  who  retained  hia  intimacy  by  agreeing  with  him 
m  everji,hing  he  said,  had  also,  it  would  seem,  the  effect 
of  making  hia  judgments  on  others  more  harsh  than  they 
would  have  been  had  he  known  tliem  or  suffered  them  to 
discuss  with  him  their  ideas.  It  should  abo  be  mentioued) 
his  coniidence  in  others  ha<l  on  several  occasions  received 
rude  shocks,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  phj* 
eiciaa  of  tlie  name  of  Eobbi,  who  insinuated  himself  into 
hia  intimacy  by  feigned  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  subsequently  turned  round  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  in  ridicubng  the  system  of  the  man  for 
whom  he  had  expressed  such  esteem.  This  circumstance, 
which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leipzic,  no  doubt 
made  him  auapicious  and  impatient  of  the  opposition  ot 
others.  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  more  general  adoption  of  homieopathy 
had  Hahnemann  been  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  haa 
he  taken  into  hia  confidence  some  of  those  of  his  follower* 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  independence  of  thought 
and  proficiency  in  the  medical  sciences.  Homceopathy 
would  in  that  case  not  have  presented  such  a  harsh  con- 
trast, and  stood  in  such  violent  antagonism  to  the  old, 
system  of  medicine;  for  what  'was  good  and  true  in  thfr 
latter  woidd  have  been  adopted  and  amalgamated  with 
the  reformed  system  to  its  advantage ;  and  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
chemistry  would  have  probably  been  made  use  of  by 
Hahnemann  for  the  development  of  his  system,  had  these 
not  proceeded  fi-om  members  of  a  party  that  had  declared 
to  the  kniie  aguinst  Uahneouum  and  the  new     '     * " 
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and  ruptured  every  bond  of  amity  between  them.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  inveterate  enmity  and  persecution  of 
the  apothecaries  had  its  certain  amount  of  influence  in 
giving  a  bias  to  Hahnemann's  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
dose,  and  that  it  ultimately  led  to  that  Procrustean 
standard  for  regulating  the  dose  which  Hahnemann 
adopted,  without  sufficient  grounds  as  I  believe  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  forced  retirement  of  Hahnemann,  and 
the  unfortunate  resolution  he  adopted  of  never  visiting 
patients,  must  have  latterly  confined  his  practice  almost 
entirely  to  one  class  of  patients,  those  affected  with 
chronic  diseases,  and  that  had  he  seen  more  acute  dis- 
eases, his  practice  would  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied? The  persecution  of  the  apothecaries  began  in 
1799.  Previous  to  this  time  Hahnemann  had  given 
material  and  palpable  doses,  as  we  learn  from  the  cases 
he  published  anterior  to  that  date.  In  1800  we  first 
meet  with  anything  like  infinitesimals,  and  these  only  in 
certain  cases.  As  the  opposition  of  the  apothecaries 
became  more  violent,  and  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  him, 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  more  severe,  Hahnemann's 
doses  became  more  and  more  refined  and  attenuated, 
until  at  length  we  find  him  stating  that  the  mere  smell- 
ing at  a  globule  is  not  only  sufficient  but  the  best  of  all 
methods  of  administering  the  remedy :  and  he  adds,  with 
marked  emphasis,  that  this  will  enable  tis  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  apothecary^ s  services}  When  he  got 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  apothecaries'  influence  and  an- 
noyance he  entirely  altered  his  mode  of  giving  the  remedy, 
and  the  method  he  adopted  in  Paris,  which  I  have  else- 
where* described,  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the 
method  of  the  dominant  school. 

But  although  the  persecution  of  Hahnemann  is  to  be 
regretted  for  the  unfortunate  influence  it  exercised  on  his 
doctrines  in  some  respects,  yet  it  is  probable  that  on  the 
whole  this  persecution  was  not  altogether  disadvantageous 
to  the  internal  development  of  the  new  system.  The 
myth  of  Prometheus  chained  to  the  solitary  rock  with 
the  vulture  gnawing  at  his  liver  is  an  emblem  of  the  fate 

h  Organon,  §  cclxxxviii.,  note. 

}  See  my  translation  of  the  Organon,  page  302,  note. 
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that  awaits  all  who  have  the  presumption  to  steal  celes- 
tial fire;  they  are  inotitly  coudeinned  to  solitude,  their 
great  iiiinds  can  find  uo  coinpaiiionship  among  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  and  they  are  incessantly  preyed 
upon  by  the  ever-gn?edy  vulture  of  envious  detraction. 
Perhaps  it  is  bebt  for  the  now  truths  that  their  disco- 
verers should  be  so  treated.     Their  isolation  and  forced 
retirement  from  the  world  enable  them  to  work  more 
constantly  at  their  subject,  and  to  develope  it  by  the  light 
of  their  own  great  minds,  unswayed  by  the  well-meaning 
but  obstructive  aid  of  self-sufficient  but  shallow  friends, 
who  are  generally  the  most  officious  and  persevering  in 
their  injudicious  sugijestions.     Though,  by  the  enforced 
inteUectual  solitude  on  the  part  of  the  discoverers  of  new 
truths,  the  systems  they  build  up  may  appear  to  be  defi- 
cient in  catholicity,  and  to  bear  too  prominently  the  stamp 
of  their  authors'  individuality,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  truths  being  lost  amid  a  medley 
of  distracting  doubts  and  irrelevant  fancies,  that  would  not 
fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  various  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude of  learned  pundits.    The  persecutions  endured  by  the 
pioneers  of  truth  serve  only  to  stimulate  them  more  so  to 
work  out  and  perfect  their  truth,  that  their  very  enemies  and 
persecutors  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  bow  down  before 
it.     While  the  sham  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  fire 
of  persecution,  the  truth  is  only  rendered  more  bright  and 
more  compact  by  it,  as  the  soft  iron  only  becomes  steel  by 
passing  through  the  furnace.     That    Hahnemann  felt 
and  felt  deeply  the  unjust  calumnies  and  unceasing  per- 
secution to  which  he  was  subjected  we  liave  ample  evi- 
dence from  various  passages  hi  his  works  from  the  year 
1800  onwards.     Among  the  papers  found  at  his  death 
one  bore  the  followmg  inscri])tion,  intended  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  which  reads  like  the  last  sigh  of  a  martyr 
— liber  tandem  quiesco. 

Another  quality  of  Hahnemann's  mind,  his  conscU 
entioicsness,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  his  abandoning 
the  lucrative  practice  of  medicine  when  his  faith  was 
shaken  in  it,  and  supporting  his  family  for  some  time  upon 
the  proceeds  of  his  chemical  discoveries,  and  by  the  ten- 
fold greater  labour  of  translating  books  for  the  publishers. 
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This  quality  is  also  shown  in  his  refusal  to  adopt  any  mode 
of  avoiding  the  persecutions  of  the  apothecaries,  which  he 
might  readily  have  done,  either  by  setting  up  an  apothe- 
cary of  his  own,  or  by  dispensing  his  medicines  secretly. 
Another,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  trait  of  con- 
scientiousness which  I  have  not  found  aDuded  to  else- 
where, is  this.  After  his  first  discovery  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic therapeutic  law,  he  contented  himself  for  some 
years  with  making  a  collection  of  the  morbid  effects  of 
various  poisonous  and  medicinal  substances  from  the 
writings  and  observations  of  the  more  ancient  and 
the  modern  toxicologists  and  experimenters.  In  this 
way  he  collected  togetlier  a  tolerable  pathogenesis  of 
many  powerful  substances,  and  on  this  basis  he  endea- 
voured to  practise.  He  published  the  results  of  his  first 
trials  of  his  system  upon  these  data  in  1796  and  the  two 
following  years.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  records  of 
the  toxicologists  and  others  were  inadequate  to  afford  him 
sufficiently  accurate  pictures  of  morbid  states  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  diseases  he  had  to  treat,  and  he  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  test  the  medicines  and 
poisons  accurately,  carefuUy,  and  systematically  upon  the 
healthy  individual.  As  yet  he  knew  not  if  such  trials 
might  not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  his  constitution  and 
shorten  life  ;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  what  he  con- 
sidered a  sacred  duty,  and  he  boldly  set  about  the  gigantic 
task — a  task,  I  may  safely  say,  from  which  any  ordinary 
mind  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  How  he  executed 
his  task  I  need  not  relate.  The  ten  volumes  of  prov- 
ings  -he  has  left  us  are  an  eternal  monument  to  his 
energy,  perseverance,  conscientiousness,  and  self-sacrifice. 
"  When,'*  says  he,  "  we  have  to  do  with  an  art  whose  end 
is  the  saving  of  human  life,  any  neglect  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  masters  of  it  becomes  a  crime !  " 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  Hahnemann's  immense 
indtistry  when  we  consider  that  he  proved  about  ninety 
different  medicines,  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  seventy 
original  works  on  chemistry  and  medicine,  some  of  which 
were  in  several  thick  volumes,  and  translated  about 
twenty-four  works  from  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  on  chemistry,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  general 
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literature,  many  of  which  were  in  more  than  one  volume. 
Besides  this  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  an  immense  prac- 
tice, corresponding  and  consulting,  and  those  who  know 
the  care  and  time  he  expended  on  every  case,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  registered  every  symptom,  and  the 
carefulness  with  which  he  sought  for  the  proper  remedy, 
^^ll  he  able  to  estimate  what  a  Herculean  labour  a  large 
practice  so  conducted  must  have  been.  When  I  add  that 
he  was  an  accomplislied  classical  scholar  and  philologist, 
and  that  he  had  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  vnth. 
botany,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  geography,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  industry  and  working 
powers  bordered  on  the  marvellous. 

His  goodness  of  heart  and  generosity  appear  on  various 
occasions.  In  the  fragment  of  autobiography  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to,  after  relating  that  he  was  swindled  out  of 
the  liard-earned  gains  by  means  of  whicli  he  hoped  to 
pursue  his  medical  studies  in  Vienna,  he  says  that  the 
person  who  injured  him  was  afterwards  soitv  for  what 
he  had  done,  so  he  freely  forgives  him,  and  will  not  men- 
tion either  his  name  or  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion. ]iis  enemies  and  some  of  his  professed  friends  have 
accused  him  of  avarice,  founding  this  charge  on  the  fact 
that  he  demanded  high  fees,  made  his  corresponding  pa- 
tients pay  for  the  consultation  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  and 
that  he  lived  in  a  style  not  suited  to  his  wealth.  His 
frequent  struggles  with  the  direst  poverty*"  had  no  doubt 
taught  him,  by  many  cruel  lessons,  the  value  of  money, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  he  was  rather  econo- 
mical and  saving,  more  especially  as  he  had  a  large  family, 

k  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  sab- 
ject,  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  Hahnemann's  family,  which  will  convey  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  poverty  they  endured.  During  his  residence  at  Machem,  after 
toiling  all  day  long  at  his  task  of  translating  works  for  the  press,  he  frequently 
assisted  his  brave- hearted  wife  to  wash  the  fcmiily  clothes  at  mght,  and  as  they  were 
una))le  to  purchase  soap  they  employed  raw  potatoes  for  this  purpose.  The 
quantity  o*  bread  he  was  enataed  to  earn  by  his  literary  labours  for  his  numerous 
family  was  so  smjill  that,  in  order  to  prevent  grumbling,  he  used  to  weigh  out  to  each 
an  equal  proportion.  At  this  period  one  ot  his  dauuhters,  a  little  girl,  fell  iU,  and 
being  unaljle  to  eat  the  portion  of  daily  bread  that  fell  to  her  share,  she  careftiUy 
put  it  away  in  a  box,  hoarding  it  up  chud-like  till  her  appetite  should  return.  Her 
sickness,  however,  increasing,  she  felt  assured  that  sne  should  never  recover  to 
enjoy  her  store,  so  she  one  day  told  her  favourite  little  sister  that  she  knew  she 
was  going  to  die,  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  eat  any  more,  and  solemnly  made 
over  to  her  as  a  gilt  the  accumulated  fragments  of  hard,  dried-up  bread,  from 
~-^^'>>i  she  had  anticipated  such  a  feast  had  she  recovered. 
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nine  of  whom  were  daue;hters,  from  whom  he  might  any 
day  be  cut  off,  and  whom  he  would  not  like  to  leave  portion- 
less. That  this  was  his  real  motive  is.  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  when  he  left  Coethen  for  Paris  he  di- 
vided his  fortune,  amounting  to  60,000  thalers,  or  about 
£10,000  sterling,  among  lus  family.  If  he  took  large 
fees  he  did  so  both  because  he  had  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  and  because  he  well  knew  the 
V£due  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  patients,  and  the 
amount  of  labour  he  had  undergone  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  render  such  services.  To  the  poor  he  was  liberal,  in 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice  gratuitously.  As 
tar  the  other  charge  brought  against  hm  of  makmg  the 
patients  pay  for  the  consultation  on  receipt  of  the  letter, 
I  think  that  was  an  arrangement  which  concerned  Hah- 
nemann's patients  alone,  and  if  they  did  not  object  to  it, 
surely  his  colleagues  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault.  Hah- 
nemann rather  deserved  the  thanks  than  the  censure  of  his 
colleagues  for  devising  and  introducing  a  method  whereby 
the  just  interests  of  the  profession  were  protected. 

As  to  his  religious  principles,  Hahnemann  was  brought 
up  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  but  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  or  any  other  sect  of 
Christians.  His  principles,  as  we  gather  them  from  his 
works,  were  nearly  these : — He  believed  in  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  an  all-good  and  all-bountiful  G-od,  and  he  held 
that  every  man  was  bound  to  his  utmost  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low-men according  to  the  particular  faculties  with  which 
each  was  endowed.  He  traced  every  good  thing  to  the 
hand  of  the  almighty  and  beneficent  Q-od,  to  whom  he 
always  gave  all  the  glory  for  all  the  good  he  was  ena^ 
bled  to  confer  on  his  brethren  of  mankmd,  and  denied  to 
himself  any  merit  for  what  he  had  done. 

"  One  word  more,"  he  says,  writing  to  Stapf  in  1816, 
"  be  as  sparing  as  possible  with  your  praises.  I  do  npt 
like  them.  I  feel  that  I  am  only  an  honpst,  straight- 
forward man,  who  does  no  more  than  his  duty.'* 

Again,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Hufeland,  he  whites :  If 
experience  should  show  you  that  my  method  is  the  best, 
then  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  give 
God  the  glory  I" 
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Kere  is  a  striking  sentence  indicative  of  hia  sense  of 
the  high  dignity  of  oup  profession.  He  is  alluding  to  his 
discovery  of  the  prophylactic  for  scarlet  fever :  "  Tha 
forthcrance  of  every  means,  be  it  ever  so  small,  that  can 
savehuman  life,  that  can  bring  health  and  security,  (a  Ood 
of  love  invented  this  blessed  and  most  wondrous  of  arts  1) 
should  be  a  sacred  object  to  the  true  phyaicioD ;  chance 
or  the  labour  of  a  piiysician  has  discovered  this  One: 
Away,  then,  with  all  grovelling  passions  at  the  altar  of 
this  suhlime  Grodhead,  whose  priests  we  are  ! " 

.  Hear  hia  notion  respecting  the  character  of  the  offices 
of  doctor  and  sick-nurse  in  the  time  of  plague  and  pes- 
tilence. They  are,  be  writes,  "  two  persons  ordained  by 
God,  and  placed,  like  Uriah  in  the  battle,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight — forlorn  hopes  quite  close  to  the  advancii^ 
enemy,  without  any  hours  of  relief  from  their  irksome 
guard— two  very  much  misunderstood  beinga,  who  aaeii* 
fice  themaelyea  at  hard-earned  wages  for  the  public  weal, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  civic  crown,  brave  the  life 
destroying,  poisoned  atmosphere,  deafened  by  the  cries 
of  agony  and  the  groans  of  death." 

There  is  not  a  work  of  Hahnemann's  which  is  not  per* 
vadcd  by  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Deity,  whose 
humble  matrument  he  feela  himself  to  be,  and  love  for  hit 
fellow-creatures,  with  which  his  truly  benevolent  heart 
overflows  :  "  Oh,  that  it  were  mine  !  "  he  esclaima,  allot 
an  examination  of  all  the  futile  systems  that  had  b^i 
proposed  and  adopted  for  the  cure  of  diseases — "  oh,  that 
it  were  mice  to  direct  the  better  portion  of  the  medical 
world,  who  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren  (rf 
mankind  and  long  to  know  how  to  relieve  them,  to  those 
purer  principles  which  lead  directly^  to  the  desired  goal! 
Inl'amy  he  the  award  of  liistoiy  to  him  who,  hy  deceit  and 
fiction,  maims  tbia  art  of  ours,  which  is  intended  to  aaC" 
cour  the  wretched!  All-compensating,  divine  self-ap- 
proval, and  an  unfading  civic  crown  to  him  who  helps  to 
make  our  art  more  beneficial  to  mankind !" 

This  he  said  in  1808,  when  the  great  truth  was  gradu- 
ally developing  itself  under  hia  bands.  After  thirty 
years  spent  in  laboriously  working  out  hia  system,  arS 
pfactiCaUy.  di(l&tniet''Titiflg  "that  hk'  wcrs  indeed  thoa? 
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purer  priuciples  whereby  the  cure  of  diseases  was  most 
easily  and  safely  effected,  he  was  ahle  to  make  this 
solemn  declaration: — 

"My  conscience  ia  clear:  it  bears  me  witness  that  I 
have  ever  sought  the  weFare  of  suffering  hiunanity,  that 
I  have  always  doue  and  taught  what  seemed  to  me  best, 
aJid  that  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  any  allopathic  pro- 
cedures to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  my  patients,  and  to 
prevent  them  leaving  me:  I  love  my  fellow-creatures  and 
the  repose  of  my  conscience  too  much  to  act  in  that 
manner.  Those  who  fallow  my  example  will  be  able,  aa  I 
am,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  wait  with  tranquillity 
and  confidence  till  the  time  comes  when  they  must  lay 
down  their  head  ia  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  render  up 
their  soul  to  a  God  whose  oumipotehoe  must  strike  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  wicked !" 

Tlie  abnegation  of  all  merit  to  himself  for  Ijis  many  and 
irksome  labours  to  perfect  his  art,  and  the  hiuuble  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gratitude  and  reliance  on  God,  are 
strikingly  shown  in  his  memorable  words  upon  his  death- 
bed, the  last  utterance  of  his  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord. Whilst  suffering  much  from  the  pain  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  that  attended  hia  last  fatal  illness,  his  wife 
said  to  hiin,  "  As  you  in  your  laborious  life  have  alleviated 
tho  sufferings  of  so  many,  and  have  yourself  endured  so 


much,  surely  Providence  owes  you  a  remission  of  all  your 
Bufferiuga."      To  which  the  aying  sage  replied,    "Me! 
and  why  me  ?     Each  man  here  below  works  according  to    j 
the  gifts  and  strength  Providence  has  given  him,  and  it  ia    I 
only  before  the  falhhle  tribunal  of  man  that  degrees  of  1 
merit  are  acknowledged,  not  so  before  that  of  God :  God   ( 
owes   me  nothing,  hut  I  owe  Him  much — yes,  every- 
thing," 

Of  all  historical  characters  Hahnemann  most  nearly   I 
resembles  the  great  rehgious  reformer  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutury,  Luther,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  comparing  him- 
self.    We  find  in  both  the  same  energy  and  perseverance, 
the  same  dauntless  proelamation  of  the  truth,  however  J 
disagreeable  to  constituted  authorities,  the  same  unflinch-    I 
ing  courage  under  the  most  annoying  and  wearing-out  1 
persecutions,  the  same  cutting   sarcasm  and  power     " 


r 
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caricature  when  stimg  into  retaliation  by  the  ma^^hinationt 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  same  conataiit  trust  in  Ptoti- 
dence  and  aBsurauce  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their 
principles.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Hahnemann's  that  shows  at  once  his  independ- 
ence of  all  extraneous  aid  for  the  spread  of  his  doctrinea, 
and  his  confidence  of  their  eventual  general  adoption  : — 

"  Our  art,"  says  he,  "  needs  uo  political  lever,  no  worldly 
badges  of  honour,  in  order  to  become  aomething.  Amid 
all  the  rank  and  unsightly  weeds  that  flourish  roundabout 
it,  it  grows  gradually  from  a  small  acorn  to  a  slender 
tree ;  already  its  lofty  summit  overtops  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion around  it.  Only  have  patience !  It  strikes  its  roots 
deep  underground,  gains  strength  imperceptibly,  but  all 
the  more  certainly,  and  in  due  time  it  will  grow  up  to  s 
lofty  God's  oak,  stretching  its  great  arms,  that  no  longw 
bend  to  the  storm,  far  away  into  aU  regions  of  the  eartb, 
and  mankind,  who  have  hitherto  been  tormented,  will  be 
refreshed  under  its  beneficent  shadow !" 

In  its  effects  upon  the  established  school  of  traditional 
medicine,  the  reformation  of  Hahnemann  strongly  ra- 
sembles  that  of  Luther  on  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 
Abused,  vilified,  persecuted,  the  young  medical  school  baa 
gone  on  gathering  strength  and  securing  the  Bupi>ort  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  rank,  until  at 
length  it  has  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  antiquated 

Estem,  which  it  threatens  every  day  to  ostinguisb.  As 
iither's  reformation  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  Bo» 
laisb  hierarchy,  so  Hahnemann's  has  more  than  shaken 
the  stability  of  the  temple  of  Hippocrates,  which  it  will 
eventually  overthrow  completely,  and  more  effectufllly 
than  Luther  did  the  ancient  Church,  for  experimental 
science  is  more  sweeping  in  its  effects  than  theologieaJ, 
ajid  neverrests  untU  the  last  pillar  of  error  is  overthrown. 
Ajj  the  Reformation  had  its  pretenders  and  its  fanatics, 
so  has  Homceopathy  its  charlatans  aud  its  bigots ;  but  aa 
the  impartial  historian  will  not  confound  the  errors  and. 
delusions  of  the  erratic  religionists  with  the  Heformation, 
so  may  we  hope  that  the  extravagant  fancies  and  visionary 
theories  that  have  arisen  out  of  Homceopathy  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  real  spirit  of  Hahnemann's  great  j 
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medical  reform.  Almost  ereiy  great  truth  has  its  lui- 
worthjr  adherents,  who,  hTie  the  parasitical  plant,  stifle 
and  disfigure  that  whereto  they  clmg  and  whereby  aJone 
they  eiiat ;  but  as  the  great  oak  survives  and  remainfl 
erect  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  long  after  generations  of 
those  inferior  creatures  to  which  it  gave  support  have 
withered  away  and  cmmbled  into  dust,  ho  the  truth  that 
Hahnemann  revealed  will  outlive  the  memory  of  its  un- 
worthy parasites,  and  emerge  irom  their  unwholesome 
embrace  a  statelv  tree,  a  beacon  of  hope  and  a  source  of 
health  and  bappinpas  to  hundreds  of  unborn  generations 
of  suffering  mankind. 

Whilst  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  in  the  life 
and  charaeter  of  Hahnemann  which  we  may  presume 
to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  doetriues  and 
practice,  I  think  the  sketch  I  have  given  will  suffice  to 
show,  froui  the  whole  course  of  Hahnemann's  life,  from 
the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
poverh^  in  order  to  piu^ue  the  one  great  aim  of  his  esiet- 
enee,  from  the  sacrifices  he  nmde  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  from  the  devotion  with  which  he  subjected  himself 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  moat  unpleasant  and 
hazardous  eiqjeriments,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his 
system,  that  its  author  wan  formed  of  the  stuff  tliat  the 
world's  worthies  are  made  of,  and  that  if  heroic  constancy, 
amid  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  to  one  gnmd 
aim— that  of  benefiting  humanity — constitutes  a  hero, 
Hahnemann  eminently  deserves  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
of  them,  and  the  system  originated  by  such  a  man  merits  i 
the  attention  and  study  of  all  who  are  occupied  with  the  i 
cure  of  disease. 

When  the  passions  and  prejudices  engendered  in  the  j 
atmosphere  of  controversy  shall  have  subsided,  can  we,  i 
who  know  the  eicellence  of  his  system,  doubt  that  the  1 
judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity  will  reverse  the  eon-  I 
demnation  of  the  packed  jury  of  prejudiced  contempo-  I 
raries,  and  award  a  niche  in  tne  temple  of  Fame,  among  I 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  heroes  and  benefactors,  to  f 
the  father  of  Eational  Phvsic,  Samuel  Hahsemass  ? 


LECTUEE  I. 

THE    HOMEOPATHIC     PBIlfCIPLE    IN    MEDICINE 
BEFOBE   HAHNEMANN. 

Great  truths,  universal  laws  of  nature,  important  fSacts 
that  must  effect  mighty  revolutions  in  the  arts  or  sciences, 
and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  man's  destinies,  have 
generally  foreshadowed  their  discovery  by  some  more  or 
less  obscure  hints  or  beliefs  among  the  generations  who 
were  not  destined  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  their  re- 
velation, but  who  now  and  then,  by  vague  or  distinct 
utterances,  betrayed  a  semi-consciousness  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  whose  instincts  perceived  what  their  reason 
failed  to  discover. 

The  ancient  king  to  whom  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
planetary  movements  was  being  explained,  and  who  impa- 
tiently, and  somewhat  blasphemously  as  has  been  thought, 
exclaimed  that  the  Maker  was  a  bungler  to  produce  such 
confusion,  and  that  he  would  have  arranged  their  motions 
much  better,  thereby  showed  his  instinctive  repugnance  to 
the  explanation  offered  and  his  shadowy  conviction  of  a 
better. 

The  philosophic  Seneca  scouted  the  idea  of  the  motions 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  irregular,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  would  come  when  the  laws  that  guided 
the  motions  of  the  comets  would  be  proved  to  be  identical 
with  those  that  regulated  the  course  of  the  planets — a 
prediction  that  was  verified  many  centuries  later  by  the 
discoveries  of  Newton ;  though  even  the  sagacious  Bacon 
accepted  the  common  notion  of  the  eccentric  and  irre- 
gular movements  of  comets.* 

A  passage  of  Seneca  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  tlie 
ancients  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  con- 


•  Nov.  Org.,  lib.  ii.  35. 
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tment  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  that  were  com^ 
raonly  beueved  to  mark  the  boimdarieB  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  CbriHlopher  Columbus  first  imbibed  tlie 
notion  of  hia  great  discoverj  from  the  truditiouB  of  tlte 
Icelandic  meiiuera  whose  shores  he  yiaited. 

A  suspicion  of  the  lawa  of  gravitation,  the  full  revda- 
tion  of  which  we  owe  to  Newton,  is  observable  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon.  "  K  there  be,"  Bays  be,  "  any  mag- 
netic force  which  acts  bv  aympstby  between  the  globe  of 
the  earth  and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  the  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea  (as  seems  most  probable  Scorn 
the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which  occur  t«iee  in  tlw 
month),  or  between  the  starry  sphere  and  the  planeta,  hj 
which  they  are  summoned  and  raised  to  their  apogees, 
these  must  aU  operate  at  very  great  distances."  {Jfot. 
Org.,  lib.  ii.  45.) 

Many  anatomists  before  Harvey's  time  bad  inklinga  of 
the  true  character  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  some 
indeed  gave  expositions  remarkably  near  to  the  trut^ 
especially  the  anatomist  Hcaldiis  Columbus,  who  wrote 
twenty  years  before  Harvey's  birth.     In  proof  of  tliiB 
assertion,  I  may  just  quote  what  be  says.    "The  blood," 
he  writes,  "  oncq  it  has  entered  the  right  ventricle  fixna 
the  vena  caya,  can  in  no  way  again  get  back ;  for  tho 
tricuspid  valves  are  so  placed,  tliat  whilat  they  give  ■ 
ready  passage  to  the  stream   inwards  they  effeetuaHy 
oppose  its  return.    The  blood  continuing  to  advance  from 
the  right  ventricle  into  the  vena  arteriosa,  or  pulmonaiy  ' 
artery,  once  there  cannot  flow  back  upon  the  ventride^ 
for  it  ia  opposed  by  the  sigmoid  valves  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  veaael.  •  The  blood  therefore,  agitated  and 
mixed  with  air  in  the  lunge,  and  having  thus  in  some  sort 
acquired  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  carried  by  the  arterift 
yenosft,  or  pulmonary  vein,  into  the  left  ventricle,  &otB  , 
whence  being  received  into  the  aorta,  it  is,  by  the  rami-  i 
fications  of  this  vessel,  transmitted  to  all  pai-ts  of  tiM  | 
body."     So  far  his  explanation  is  correct ;  but  in  his  fajs  i 
ther  explanation,  Columbus  gets  into  a  maze  of  confusion, 
which  shows  ua  that  his  notions  on  the  subject  were  not 
quite   clear.     Andreas  CresalpinuB  of  Arezzo  also,  who 
irrote  ten  years  i^er  Columbus,  gives  a  similar  eiplonati^ 
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of  the  circulation.  Shakspeare  himself  has  been  quoted 
to  show  the  popular  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
before  Haryey's  time.  Thus  he  makes  Brutus  say  to 
Portia — 

«  Yo«  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  ae  are  the  ruddy  drops 
Thi^  yiait  my  sad  heart." 

And  he  makes  Warwick  thus  apostrophize  the  murdered 
body  of  Gloster — 

"  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  1 
— Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meaere,  pale  and  bloodless. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  laboorinjg  heart : 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'eainst  the  enemy; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  coou,  and  ne'er  returneth 
To  blnsh  and  beantify  the  cheek  again. 
But,  see,  his  face  is  black  and  Mlof  blood."— HzK.  VI.,  Ft.  11. 

Such  anticipations,  striking  though  they  are,  by  no 
means  derogate  from  Harvey's  merit,  but  prove  that  the 
crude  and  hardly  formed  idea  of  his  immortal  discovery 
floated  vaguely  in  men's  minds  before  he  gave  it  perfect 
utterance. 

For  many  years  before  James  Watt  produced  his  mar- 
vellously perfect  steam-engine,  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  movement  of  machinery  had  not  only  been  proposed 
but  actually  carried  out.  W  att's  merit  consisted  in  perfect- 
ing the  crude  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  elucidating 
the  true  principles  on  which  this  powerful  agent  might 
be  most  effectually  and  economically  applied. 

The  great  prophylactic  of  small-pox,  with  which  Jenner's 
name  is  for  ever  bound  up,  was  known  to  many  as  a 
thing  of  accidental  occurrence,  many  years  before  his  day, 
but  he  first  thought  of  tracing  it  to  its  source,  and  em- 
ploying artificially,  for  the  weal  of  all  mankind,  an  agent 
that  had  previously  exercised  its  beneficial  action  on  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  without  their  wish  or  will. 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  this  sort,  where  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  great  truth  existed  long  before  it  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  ;  but  the  above  examples 
wiU  suffice  to  make  us  suspect  that  if  the  law  of  cure 
with  which  Hahnemann's  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
be  indeed  a  universal  law  of  nature,  some  traces  of  it  must 
exist  in  the  records  of  the  medical  art,  wloida.  lio^  ex^*^-^^ 
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over  a  period  of  near  3000  jesrs.     And  bucIi  is  indeed 

the  ease ;''  for  not  only  do  we  find  vag;ue  preaentimenta  of 
tliia  one  general  therapeutic  principle  scattered  throughoul: 
the  writings  of  the  great  medical  authorities  of  almost 
eveiy  age,  and  in  some  of  them  prominently  set  forth, 
but  we  find  hiuts  of  it  in  the  popular  and  domestio 
phasic  of  almost  all  times  and  countries.  In  some  cases 
it  la  adduced  side  by  side  with  other  and  false  therapeutic 
lawa ;  in  others  a  kind  of  univeraalitj  ia  claimed  for  it ;  and 
again  we  shall  detect  it  decked  out  in  some  fantastic  dis- 
guise, or  buried  beneath  mystic  and  obscure  phraaeology. 
In  one  of  the  works  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  bat 
commonly  believed  to  be  spurious,  though  of  neari^ 
equal  antiquity,  I  mean  the  treatise  On  the  Placet  M 
Man,  the  author  makes  the  important  admission,  that 
though  the  general  nJe  of  treatment  bo  contraria  con- 
trariU,  the  opposite  rule  also  holds  good  in  some  cuee, 
viz.,  siviilia  similibut  cvraniwr.  In  illustratioti  of  the 
latter,  he  states  that  the  same  substances  tliat  cause 
atrang^ury,  cough,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcpa,  will  cure  these 
diseases.'  Warm  water,  he  says,  which,  when  drunk,  gene- 
rally excites  vomiting,  will  also  sometimes  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  removing  its  cause.  The  treatment  he  advises  for 
suicidal  mania  is  a  further  iUustratiun  of  the  homceopathic 
principle.  "  Give  the  patient,"  says  he, "  a  draught  made 
&om  the  root  of  mani&ake,  in  a  smaller  dose  than  will 
induce  mania."  Curiously  enough,  in  some  of  his  patho- 
logical views,  this  writer  also  anticipated  what  has  been 

^  Dr.  ChristUon  to  the  contrajy  UDtwithfltkndmg.  In  Uu  lDftU|runil  Addrna  o' 
IliiieBuii(idt(Dii(»]a|{l>(udpnifeHororHiUiuMcdii»,ror  IN&L,  ««  flnd  (ha 
fbllovnngF«mvkBiimU^ODtohiJiiKHn»tl^: — "It  iauadnuabl^,"  uTBhs,  *'Qi«i 
iJl  important  dlBODTDriDt  In  sirimOB  at  lar^  lae  prpoeded  bj  a  pericrii  at  hiei^^ 
*; —  _„  :* ■'"ring  which  tiie  world  u  gnduillj  pnpHred  Eo  reoBire  thwvi. 

UTenid  adoption,  do  intrudinf  oUimut."   1^ 


itijig,  though  the  Qoifenaltdap- 

A'A  Td  b^oia  voyitTtnylvtTnitieal  Sj^Tctft^oiairpofT^tprifictra  i*  tfoatiif- 
Ir/iiifarrai-  £idi'  ffTpav^ou/ilTjv  th  imi  umiti  ouw  taiaai',  nal  iaatta 
luri  iraiifi'  Kat  Bki  Kara  xfr  iurrh,  ijartp  if  arpay-yovpln  tr^  tm 
riv  -yytTai  cat  wnii.Ta.-fci  li  i^Uiv  i^tjot  irait-rai.  (Il.pl  Triirw 
'    'Spvirw.  Basil.  1538.  frob.pag,  72,  lin.  35.) 
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Bpeciallj  insisted  on  bj  Hahnemann,  namely,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local  disease,  but  if  the  very 
smallest  part  of  the  body  suffer,  it  will  impart  its  suffering 
to  the  whole  frame. 

The  author  of  the  work  De  Morbis  Popularibus,  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  the  great  Hippocrates,  has  the  following 
omoeopathic  formula:  "Dolor  dolorem  solvit,"  equiva- 
lent to  the  popular  saw  that  one  pain  cures  another. 
The  same  maxim-  is  repeated  in  the  Aphorisms  (§  ii.  46), 
where  it  is  said,  "  Of  two  pains  occurring  together,  not 
in  the  same  part  of  the  body,  the  stronger  weakens  the 
other."  A  few  more  instances  from  Hippocrates  may  be 
cited  to  show  the  partial  knowledge  he  had  of  this  natu- 
ral law.  "The  cold  stomach,"  he  says,  in  the  Aphorisms^ 
"  delights  in  cold  things."  In  the  same  book  of  Apho- 
risms (§  V.  17),  he  states  that  cold  water  causes  convul- 
sions, tetanus,  rigor,  and  stifihess ;  and  in  another,  that 
affusion  with  cold  water  in  tetanus  will  restore  the  natu- 
ral warmth  (§  v.  21).  Again,  cold  things,  such  as  snow 
and  ice,  cause  hemorrhages  (§  v.  24),  and  yet  cold  water 
'is  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  hemorrhages  (§  v.  23).  In 
the  book  De  Internis  Affectionihus,  he  says,  when  in 
summer,  after  a  long  walk,  dropsy  is  produced  by  the 
hasty  drinking  of  stagnant  or  rain  water,  the  best 
remedy  is  for  the  patient  to  drink  himself  full  of  the 
same  water,  for  that  causes  increased  stools  and  urine. 
In  the  book  De  Morho  Sacra,  he  says  of  epilepsies, 
**  Most  of  them  are  curable  by  the  same  means  as  those 
by  which  they  were  produced."  {Adams's  Hipp,^  857.) 
The  epistle  of  Democritus  to  Hippocrates,  in  the  apo- 
cryphal collection  called  the  JEpistles  of  Hippocrates^ 
contains  a  passage  that  recognises  the  homoeopathic 
principle.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Hellebore  given  to  the 
sane  pours  darkness  on  the  mind,  but  it  is  wont  greatly 
to  benefit  the  insane." 

None  of  the  schools  of  antiquity  can  show  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Hahnemannic  doctrines  as 
the  so-called  empirical  school.  As  this  was  the  school 
which  most  emphatically  insisted  on  the  observation  of 
nature  and  discountenanced  theorizing,  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  some  analogy  between  their  practice 
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and  that  of  Hahnemann,  deduced,  ae  the  latter  i% 
avowedly  from  the  obBervation  of  nature.  The  empirical 
school  recognised  the  necessity  of  instituting  experi- 
menta  to  ascertain  the  pathogenetic  powers  of  drugs,  and 
actually  set  about  doing  so.  Thus  we  find  Erasistratos 
of  Julia  (304<  B.C.)  giving  some  account  of  the  action 
of  poisons,  not  very  satisfactory  it  must  be  can- 
femed,  but  still  showing  the  importance  he  attached  to 
such  eiperimenta.  Heraclidea  of  Tarentum  wrote  a 
treatiae  upon  the  efiecte  of  the  bitea  of  poisonous  animalB. 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  (124-S4  B.C.)  tried  ani- 
ma[  and  vegetable  poisons  on  himself  and  on  animale,  fo» 
the  purpose  of  aacertaining  their  eftecta,  and  another 
royal  medical  dilettante,  Attaloa  Philometer  king  of 
Pergamoa,  esperimented  with  digitalis,  hyoacyamue,  vera- 
trum,  hemlock,  etc,  Nicander  of  Kolophon,*  a  poet  sa 
well  as  a  physician,  has  recorded  the  physiological  action 
of  a  great  array  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 
his  two  poems  entitled  Tlteriaca  and  Ale^ripkarmica, 
Among  other  thin^,  these  poetical  Materia  Medicas  at 
pathogenetic  poems  contain  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
seven  different  kinds  of  serpenta,  four  kinds  of  spidery 
as  many  different  apeciea  of  Bcorpions,  various  kinds  of 
beetles,  aalamandera,  toads  ;  besides  the  poiaonoua  action 
of  aconite,  coriander,  hemlock,  8olanum,henbime,  opium, 
white  lead,  etc.  etc.  Nicander  also  recognises  the  homcBo- 
pathic,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  the  isopathie 
principle ;  for  he  reconunends  for  the  dangerous  effects 
of  viper-bites,  the  liver  or  head  of  the  reptile  macerated 
in  wine  or  river-water,  and  for  poisoning  by  the  toad 
called  rana  nwbeia,  the  cooked  flesh  of  frogs. 

Another  of  the  empirical  school,  Xenocrates  of  Aphro- 
disias,  who  flourished  some  ages  before  Ghilen,  recom.- 
mended  the  blood  of  young  goats  as  the  beat  remedy  for 
hjemoptyais;  indeed,  he  anticipated  the  modem  isopi^ 
thists  of  the  Hermann  stamp,  for  he  wrote  a  work 
commending  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  eicrementitiouB 
matters,  such  as  bde,  urine,  menstrual  blood,  etc.,  when 
given  on  similar  principles.      Ecchymosis,  eBpeciaUy  of 
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the  eyes,  was  to  be  treated  by  the  local  application  of 
pigeon's  blood,  asthma  by  dried  and  pulverized  fox's 
lungs,  affections  of  the  liver  by  dried  wolf's  liver,  dis- 
eases of  the  spleen  by  roasted  buUock's  spleen,  hydro- 
Shobia  by  the  saliva  found  under  the  tongue  of  the  rabid 
og,  or  by  the  internal  use  of  its  Hver.*  Another  em- 
piricist, Varro,  advises  those  bitten  by  an  asp  to  drink 
their  own  urine.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  apply 
the  entrails  of  a  viper  to  the  part  bitten  by  one,  and  the 
internal  use  of  the  theriac,  which  contained  viper's  flesh 
as  a  chief  ingredient,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  generally  believed  that  the  poison  of  spiders, 
scorpions,  lizards,  etc.,  was  most  effectively  antidoted  by 
some  portion  of  their  bodies.  Thus  Quintus  Serenus  says: — 

"  QosB  noonit  serpens  feiiorcspat  illios  apte 
Valneribas  jongi,  sanat  quae  saaoiat  ipsa." 

And  Celsus,  who  flourished  long  after  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  says  (lib.  v.  c.  27) : — "Nam  scorpio  sibi  ipse 
pulcherrimum  medicamentum  est.  Quidam  contritum  cum 
vino  bibunt ;  quidam  eodam  mode  contritum  super  vul- 
*Bus  imponunt ;  quidam,  super  prunam  eo  imposito,  vidnus 
suffumigant,  undique  veste  circumdata,  ne  is  fumus  di- 
labatur;  tum  carbonem  ejus  super  vidnus  dehgant." 
This  belief  in  the  self-curative  power  of  the  scorpion  is 
entertaiued,  I  know  not  with  what  justice,  to  the  present 
day  in  many  countries.^  Such  facts  or  beliefs  have  evi- 
dently given  rise  to  the  proverb — "  Venenum  veneni  est 
remedium,"  a  notion  that  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 
author  of  Hudibras  in  the  lines 

"  As  wounds  1^  wider  wounds  are  healed, 
And  poisons  by  thems^ves  expelied," 

The  examples  just  quoted  from  the  empirical  authors  are 
certainly  more  within  the  domain  of  isopathy  than  of  ho- 
moeopathy, still  they  suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  a  sort 
of  instinctive  notion  that  the  remedy  must  act  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  morbific  agent ;  and  as  the  line  of  demarca- 

e  Pliny  (xxiii.  23)  says  that  the  hydrophobia  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog  is  immediate^  removed  by  puttine  a  rag  dipped  in  menstrual  blood 
beneath  the  vessel  the  patient  drinks  out  of,  heecuue  dog»  become  rabid  from  ewal- 
lowitM  »uch  blood, 

t  E.g.,  Morocco  (Jackson's  Morocco,  p.  188);  and  Italy  (G-.  T,  Wilhelnii 
NaiwrgetehichU,  ThL  iii.  p.  342). 
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tion  betwiit  bomceopathy  and  isopathy  is  not  very  weB' 
marked,  we  may  take  them  as  a  rough  and  rude  expres* 
aion  of  the  principle  similia  gimilibus. 

Galen  himself,  the  father  of  allopathic  pliyeic,  the 
champion  of  the  motto  eontraria  amirariU  curantuTf 
may  ije  impressed  into  the  aerrice  of  honiteopathy 
from  many  a  phrase  in  hia  writings,  where  he  gives  his 
teatimony— truly  with  reservatione  mostly, — but  etiU 
striking  testimony  to  the  occasional  truth  of  the  opposite 
maxim.  I  make  no  account  of  such  phrases  aa  this, 
"  Similia  efficere  posse  similia  experti  sumua,"  (De 
Simipl.  Medicam.  Faoultatib.,  lib.  i.)  which  is  merely  a 
formula  of  the  empirical  or  experimental  doctrine  j 
but  the  following  pasaages  are  less  doubtiul  acknoiT- 
led^ente  of  the  homaK>pathic  principle :  "  Similia 
ainulibaB  Deus  adjuiigit."  {Be  Theria.  ad  PisonJ) 
"  Simile  ad  aibi  simile  natura  fertur."  [De  Semine,  IL) 
"  Simile  ad  suum  aimile  tendit  natundJter."  {De  Utit. 
Hesp.)  "  Simile  est  eongruum  et  amicum."  (.De  Ina^. 
Intemp.)  These  formulas  do  not,  it  is  true,  refer  to  the 
relation  of  drug  and  disease,  but  they  are  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  attraction  of  likes  to  likes  in  nature,' which 
might  be  extended  to  therapeutics,  and  he  does  actually 
occasionally  recognise  the  homceopathic  law  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diaeaae.  Thus  we  find  him  saying,  "  Nam  eicuti 
humidior  natura  bumidiora,  siccior  sicciora  medicamenta 
ezigebat:  ita  nunc  calidior  calidiora,  frigidior  frigidiora 
requirere,  contrariam  scilicet  semper  iis,  quie  prfeter  natu- 
ram,  et  iis  qam  secundum  naturam  sunt,  indicationem  pne- 
Btnntibus :  quippe,  qu»  secundum  naturam  sunt,  similia 
aibi  indicativa  sunt :  quae  prfeter  naturam,  contrariorum,  ai 
modo  ilia  servari,  htec  aubmoveri  neceaae  eat."  {Method. 
Medend.,  lib.  iii.)  Again,  speaking  of  the  specific  vir- 
tues of  certain  medicines,  he  says :  "  Pharmacum  attrahit 
determinatum  humorem  gimilitudine,  seu  proprietate  aub- 
stantiai."  This  passage  certainly  admits  of  diflerent 
interpretations  ;  but  his  commentator  Fallopius  attaches 
quite  a  homceopathic  meaning  to  the  sentence.  "  Glale- 
nus,"  he  says,  "  per  simiiitudincm  substantite  intelligit 
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natuium  quandam  corpoream,  habentem  tale  temperamBn- 
tum,  quod  parum  dutet  a  iemperamento  iUiva  quod  attra- 
hitur ;"  and  with  this  maiimTallopiuB  not  only  eipreBBes 
hia  entire  concurrence,  hut  Bays,  with  Btill  greater  ex* 
phcitnese,  "  Supponendum  a  vobia  eat,  quod  dico  adeBse 
quidem  similitudinevt  BubBtantiie  inter  sttrahens,  et  id 
quod  attrahitur,  non  autem  identitatem."  The  meaning  of 
which  is  that  the  quality  (temperamentum)  of  the  medi- 
cine muBt  correspond  in  similaritj'  to  the  quality  of  the 
disease,  and  also  of  its  product,  though  they  must  nob 
be  identical. 

The  nert  name  of  importance  as  an  authority  in  the 
medical  art  whom  we  find  distinctly  enunciating  the 
principle  of  homceopathy,  is  the  author  who  wrote  under 
the  paeudonyme  of  Baail  Valentine,  a  Benedictine  monk 
it  is  believed,  who  lived  about  the  year  1410,  in  the  con- 
vent of  8t.  Peter  at  Erfurt.  His  words  are :  "  Likes 
must  be  cured  by  means  of  their  likes,  and  not  by  their 
contraries,  as  heat  by  heat,  cold  by  cold,  shooting  by 
shooting ;  for  one  heat  attracts  the  other  to  itself,  one 
cold  the  other,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron.  B^nce 
prickly  simples  can  remove  disease*  whose  characteristic 
is  prickly  pains ;  and  poisonous  minerals  can  cure  and 
destroy  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  they  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  And  although  sometimes  a  chill  may 
be  removed  and  suppreBsed,  still  I  say,  as  a  philosopher 
and  one  experienced  in  nature's  ways,  that  the  similar 
must  he  fitted  with  its  similar,  whereby  it  will  be  re- 
moved radically  and  thoroughly,  if  I  am  a  proper  phy- 
sician and  understand  medicine.  He  who  does  not  attend 
to  this  is  no  true  physician,  and  cannot  boast  of  hia 
knowledge  of  medicine,  because  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish betwixt  cold  and  warm,  betwixt  dry  and  humid,  for 
knowledge  and  esperienee,  together  with  a  fundamental 
observation  of  nature,  constitute  the  perfect  physician." 
(Z)e  JiRcrocosmo.) 

Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Paracelsus,  who  flourished  in  the  sirteentn 
century,  was  a  reformer  of  much  the  same  character  ns 
Hahnemann,  and  though  his  doetrinea  never  obtained 
for  bitii  the  same  number  of  foUowera  as  Hahnemv  ' 
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ftad  tbougli  the  school  he  founded  soon  perished  I 
disappeared,  and  his  name  was  only  rememhered  aa  &uitfi  ^l 
of  a  great  cbarlatao,  thia  was  not  owing  to  the  unsound- 
nesa  of  the  therapeutic  doctrines  he  enunciated,  whiek 
Bcapcely  differed  from  many  of  those  of  Hahnemann ;  but 
the  ephemeral  ehanicter  of  his  school  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  express  foundation  for  his  therapeutic  maiima 
in  that  great  and  sigunl  merit  of  his  modem  rival,  pure 
experimentation,  or  the  proving  of  medicines  on  the 
healthy.  I  say  an  express  fouiidatinn;  for  though,  aa  I 
shall  presently  show,  Paracelsus  alludes  to,  he  BCftrceljr 
insists  on  the  necessity  of,  pure  physiolc^cai  espen- 
mentation,  giving  no  directions  how  it  is  to  he  carried 
out,  and  leaving  its  necessity  rather  to  be  inferred  thut 
enjoined.  With  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  Hahnemajm, 
he  attacked  the  absurd  methods  of  treatment  prevalent 
in  his  time,  for  he  saw  as  clearly  as  Hahnemann  the 
defects  of  the  ancient  system,  which,  however,  hia  assault* 
iailed  to  overthrow ;  for  the  accusations  he  brings  ag^oat 
the  physicians  of  his  age  might  be  repeated  of  those  o£ 
the  present  day,  and  were  in  feet  re-echoed  by  our 
modem  reformer.  I  may  give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  ridiculed  the  practice  of  the  day,  whereby  yon 
may  judge  of  the  resemblance  betwixt  his  writings  and 
those  of  Hahnemann. 

"Suppose,"  says  he,  "the  case  of  a  patient  sick  of  s 
fever,  which  ran  a  course  of  twelve  weeks  aud  then 
ended ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  physicians  to  treat  it,  the 
Mae  and  the  true.  The  Mse  one  deliberately,  and  at  his 
ease,  sets  about  physicking;  he  dawdles  away  much  tima 
with  his  syrups  and  hia  laxatives,  his  pm^tives  aoA 
^uel,  hia  barley-water,  his  juleps,  and  such-like  rubbiah. 
He  goes  to  worlt  slowly — takes  his  time  to  it— gives  aa 
occasional  clyster  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  and  creeps 
along  at  his  ease,  and  cajoles  the  patient  with  his  Baft 
words  until  the  disease  has  reached  its  termination,  and 
then  he  attributes  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  ferer 
to  the  influence  of  his  art.  But  the  true  physician  pro- 
ceeds to  work  in  a  different  manner.  The  natural  course 
of  the  disease  he  divides  into  twelve  parts,  and  lus  work 
is  limited  to  one  part  and  a  hall'." 
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"  That  man  is  a  physician,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  who 
knows  how  to  render  aid,  and  to  drive  out  the  disease  by 
force ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  axe  applied  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  fells  it  to  the  ground,  so  certainly  does  the  medi- 
cine overcome  the  disease.  If  I  am  unable  to  do  this, 
then  I  acknowledge  readily  that  in  this  case  I  am  no 
more  a  physician  than  you  are." 

Some  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  were  not  so 
ready  to  admit  themselves  to  be  no  physicians,  though 
they  could  not  cure  ;  for  an  amusing  anecdote  is  related 
of  Sylvius,  who,  having  an  epidemic  fever  to  treat,  was  so 
unsuccessful,  that  two-thirds  of  the  respectable  people  of 
the  town  died.  But  this  worthy  was  far  from  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  was  no  physician  in  this  instance;  on  the 
contrary,  he  wrote  a  very  long  and  learned  treatise  on 
the  disease,  in  which  he  alleges  that  his  art  was  of  the 
very  best,  and  his  remedies  the  most  appropriate,  but 
that  God  had  denied  his  blessing  to  them,  in  order  to 
punish  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  for  their 
sins.  A  most  piou8  and  satisfectory  reason  for  the  great 
mortality,  we  all  must  admit. 

Hahnemann,  we  know,  classified  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  under  three  heads,  enantiopathic,  aUopathic, 
and  homoeopathic.  Paracelsus  divided  doctors  into  five 
classes,  under  the  names  of  I^aturales,  Specifici,  Charac- 
terales,  Spirituales,  and  Pideles.  The  nrst  class  corre- 
sponded to  Hahnemann's  enantiopathic,  the  second  more 
closely  resembled  the  homceopathic ;  but  Paracelsus 
difiered  fr^m  Hahnemann  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latter 
denies  that  the  enantiopathic  and  allopathic  cure  at  all, 
Paracelsus  says  that  each  sect  is  capable  of  curing  aU 
diseases,  and  an  educated  physician  may  choose  whichever 
he  likes. 

With  the  apothecaries  Paracelsus  was,  like  Hahne- 
mann, on  very  bad  terms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  modem 
reformer,  Paracelsus  was  first  attacked  by  the  Worshipfiil 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  he  returned  their  persecution 
by  withering  sarcasm  and  contemptuous  depreciation.  The 
great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  fra- 
ternity was,  that  Paracelsus  did  not  write  long  and  complex 
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preHcriptions  but  contented  himself  chiefly  with  a 
which  brought  no  grist  to  the  apothecarieB'  milL 

"  So  Bhamefully  do  they  make  up  the  medicines," 
eichtimB,  "that  it  is  only  by  a  special  interposition  (_ 
Providence  that  they  do  not  do  more  harm;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  extraragantly  do  they  cha.rge  for  them,  and 
BO  much  do  they  cry  up  their  trash,  that  I  do  not  beliere 
any  persona  can  he  met  with  who  are  greater  udeptB  in 
lying." 

That  the  apothecarieB  of  oiu-  own  country  were  not 
much  better  about  that  period,  or  a  little  later,  is  evident 
from  the  expreaaion  of  Walter  Charleton,  physician  to 
Charles  II.,  who  says  of  them,  "  Perfida  ingrBtisaimaquo 
impoBtorum  gens,  tegronun  pemicies,  rei  medic» 
caJamitas  et  Libitinie  presidea." 

"The  apothecarieB,"  continues  Paracelsus,  "are  so 
false  and  dishonest,  that  they  lead  the  know-nothing 
doctors  by  the  nose.  If  they  say,  'This  is  ao  and  so," 
Dr.  Wiseacre  says,  '  Yes,  Master  Apothecary,  that  ia 
true.'  Thus  one  fool  cheats  the  other;  Apothecary 
Quid-pro-quQ  gives  Dr.  Wiseacre  merdam  pro  balsamo; 
Qod  help  the  poor  patients  that  come  under  their 
handa !" 

Hahnemann  himself  had  not  a  greater  horror  of  hypo- 
thesis in  medicine  than  Paracelsus, 

"  The  physician,"  he  saya,  "  ahould  be  educated  in  the 
Bchool  of  nature,  not  in  that  of  speculation.  Nature  is 
visible  {tichtig),  but  speculation  is  invisible.  The 
Been  makes  the  phyaician,  the  unseen  makes  none ;  the 
Been  gives  the  truth,  the  unseen  nought." 

To  the  theorizing  adherents  of  Galen,  he  cries ; 
"  Yon  are  poets,  and  you  carry  your  poetry  into  your 
medicine."  He  calls  those  authors  who  indulge  in  their 
subtle  theorizing,  "  doctors  of  writing,  but  not  of  the 
healing  art."  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  learning  diseases 
or  their  treatment  in  books.  "  That  physician,"  he  aays, 
"  is  but  a  poor  creature,  who  would  look  to  paper  books 
alone  for  aid." 

Paracelsus  rails  in  good  set  terms  at  the  compounding 
of  several  medicines  in  one  prescription,  and  he  espofies- 


the  folly  of  composite  recipes  with  a  yigour,  lof,._,  

satirical  humour  not  inferior  to  tb&t  diaplayed  liy  Hahne- 

Like   Hahnemaim,    he  laugha   at  the   notion  < 
tempting  to  reduce  all  diseaaea  to  a.  certain  number  o 
claasea  and  genera.     "  You  imagine  you  have  invented 

receipts  for  all  the  different  fevers Toa 

limit  the  number  of  fevers  to  aeventy,  and  wot  not  that 
there  are  five  times  seventy,"  How  like  Hahnemann, 
who  says  {Organon,  §73, note),  "the  old  school  has  fised 
on  a  certain  number  of  namea  of  fevers,  beyond  which 
mighty  nature  dare  not  produce  any  others,  so  that  they 
may  treat  those  diaeaaea  according  to  some  iiied  method." 
How  like  the  commencement  of  Hahnemann's  introduction 
to  Arsenic  is  this  pasaage  of  Paracelsus :—"  What  ia  there 
of  Glad's  creation  that  ia  not  furnished  with  some  great 
quality  that  may  tend  to  the  weal  of  mankind?"  And 
yet  he  truly  remarks,  many  things,  if  used  rightly,  are 
beneficial ;  if  the  reverae,  poisonoua.  "  Where  is  a 
purgative,  in  all  your  books,  that  ia  not  a  poison,  that  | 
wOl  not  cause  death  or  injury,  if  attention  be  not  paid 
to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given  'i  You  know  that  quick- 
sUver  ia  nothing  but  a  poison,  and  daily  experience  proves 
it  to  be  ao ;  and  yet  it  ia  your  custom  to  amear  your 

Siatients  with  it  thicker  than  the  cobbler  amears  his 
eather  with  grease.  Ton  fumigate  with  its  cinnabar, 
you  wash  with  its  sublimate,  and  you  are  displeased  that 
it  should  be  said  it  is  a  poison,  wmcb  it  is  ;  and  this  poi- 
son you  throw  into  human  beings,  alleging  it  ia  healthy 
and  good  ;  that  it  is  corrected  by  white  lead,  as  though  it 
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The   Galenic    maxim,    eonlraria   conlrariu,   finds  no    I 
favour  with  Paracelsus.     ''  Contraria  a  contrariis  curan-    ' 
tur,"  he  saya,  "  that  ia,  hot  removes  cold  and  so  forth — 
that  ia  false  and  was  never  true  in  medicine  ;  but  arcanum 
and  disease,  these  are  contraria.      Arca/nwa  ia  health, 
and  disease  is  the  opposite  of  health :   these  two  drive 
uw-ay  one  another ;   these  are  the  contraries  that  n 
one  another." 

In  another  place,  he  says  something  similar  i  "  Oan- 
trananmjtunmtur  cohtrarii*  ;  like  belongs  to  like^o^ 
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cold  i^DJiiHt  beat,  not  heat  agaimrt  cold.  That  i 
indeed  a  wild  ammgement,  if  vre  had  to  seek  our  si 
in  oppoaitea." 

Again :  "  This,"  aaya  he,  "  ie  true,  that  he  who  i 
employ  cold  for  heat,  moiature  for  diynesfl,  does  uot  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  disease."  {Paramirtim,  p.  68.) 

The  homoBopatliic  principle  is  still  more  completely 
Bet  forth  in  hia  treatise,  Von  der  Aitronomeg.  He  there 
says:  "The  nature  of  the  arcana  is,  that  they  ahall  go 
directly  (gainst  the  properties  of  the  eneioy,  as  one 
comhatant  goes  against  another.  Nature  wills  it  that  in 
the  combat  stratagem  shall  he  employed  against  strata- 
gem, etc.,  and  this  is  the  natural  case  with  idl  things  on 
"  ;  in  medicine,  also,  the  same  rule  prevails.  The 
^ian  should  let  this  be  an  example  to  him.  Aa  two 
^o  out  to  the  combat,  who  are  both  cold  or  both  hot, 
and  who  attack  one  another  both  with  the  same  weapons 
88  the  victory  is,  so  also  is  it  in  the  human  body;  the  two 
combatants  seek  their  aid  &om  the  same  mother,  that  ia, 
fiwm  the  same  power." 

Still  more  distinctly  he  enunciates  our  principle  in 
these  words;  "What  makes  jaundice  that  also  eurea 
jaundice  and  all  its  species.  In  like  manner,  the  medi- 
cine that  shall  euro  paralysis  must  proceed  from  that 
which  causes  it ;  and  in  this  way  we  practise  according  to 
the  method  of  cure  by  arcana."  {ArchidoxU,  vol.  iii. 
pt.T.  p.  18.) 

Paracelaus's  aystem,  as  far  aa  we  can  leam  it  from  hia 
works,  was  a  rude  homceopathy,  an  attempt  to  discover 
speoificB  for  the  various  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable ; 
but  it  was  not  equal  in  value  to  Hahnemann's  system, 
for  an  imceriiainty  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  old  aya- 
tem  attended  it.  He  believed  that  in  nature  there  ex- 
isted a  remedy  for  every  disease.  The  pbyatcian,  from 
the  eitemo!  symptoms,  was  to  judge  of  the  organ  dia- 
eased,  and  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  he  was  to  select 
that  medicine  which  experience  had  abown  him  exerted 
a  specific  influence  on  the  organ  affected.  He  would  not 
have  US  speak  of  rlievmatism,  catarrh,  coryza,  etc.,  but  (tf 
morbtu  ierebinikimti,  moriuf  sileris  monfani,  moti 
'   iWto&mwtf.  etc. ;  according  as  th^  malady  presented  ti 
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character  of  one  or  other  of  these  medicines,  that  ia  ta 
say,  affected  the  organs  one  of  them  had  an  affinity  for. 

This  is,  as  I  said,  a  rude  homceopathy,  but  a  oomceo- 
pathy  that  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  character,  hut 
only  the  seat  of  the  afiection ;  and  moreoyer  a  homcBO- 
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nly  t 
pathy  that  wanted  the  sure  foundation  of  esperiment  on 
the  healthy  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  remedies,  but  that  trusted  almost  entirely 
to  a  laborioxiB  and  empirical  testing  of  the  medicines  on 
the  sick — a  source  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  Hahne- 
mann has  shown  to  be  sufficiently  untrustworthy.  Still 
I  would  not  say  that  ParacelBus  was  destitute  of  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines,  or  that 
he  entirely  neglected  this  source  for  ascertaining  the  %Trtue8 
of  drugs ;  for  some  paaaages  of  hia  works  would  go  far  to 
prove  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  passage  I 
hare  just  quoted,  "  what  makes  jaundice  that  cvrea  jaun- 
dice," presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  what  will  cause 
the  disease ;  and  we  find  more  evidence  of  this  in  other 
parts  of  his  works.  Thus  he  writes :  "  When  antimony 
18  ingested  it  causes  a  dry  cough,  much  shooting  pain 
in  the  sides,  and  headache,  great  hardness  of  the  stools, 
much  ulceration  of  the  spleen,  hot  blood,  it  makes 
roughness  and  itching,  dries  up  and  increases  the  jaun- 
dice." "Alkali  causes  oppression  of  the  breathing,  and 
fcetid  smell  irom  the  mouth,  causes  much  koder  [what- 
ever that  may  be]  to  be  i^ected,  causes  much  heartburn, 
griping,  and  tearing  in  the  bowels,  dries  up,  renders  the 
urine  acrid,  produces  pollutions,  also  blood  from  the 
anus,"  etc.  Such  pathogenetic  knowledge,  however,  is 
too  vague  and  indefinite  to  have  been  of  much  use  in 
practice ;  but  it  shows  that  Paracelsus  was  in  the  right 
direction,  though  he  wanted  the  courage  or  perseverance 
to  subject  all  his  agents  to  the  test  of  pure  physiological 
experiment,  and  generally  trusted  to  ascertiaining  their 
properties  by  trying  them  oo  the  sick;  a  source  be  it  re- 
marited,  en  passanl,  widch  Hahnemann  largely  availed  him- 
self of,  though,  as  1  have  just  stated,  he  himself  exposed  its 
fallaciouaneas.  Paracelsus  resembles  Hahnemann  in  still 
another  point,  that  he  recognised  the  primary  and  second- 
ary actions  of  medicines.     Speaking  of  vitriol,  he  b»¥P-- 
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"  Ab  surely  as  it  relaxes  in  its  first  period,  ao  surely  doaft 
it  constrict  in  its  second  period,"  etc. 

Paraceleus's  system  was  eminently  a  system  of  specific 
medicine,  and  in  many  points  his  therapeutic  rule  re- 
sembles that  of  Hahuemauu,  mid  occasionally  he  makes  use 
of  tt  truly  homceopathic  phrase.  Thus  he  says,  "likes 
must  be  driven  out  (or  cured)  by  likes;"  but  the  mean- 
ing of  tills,  in  the  Paracelaian  sense,  generaUy  cornea  to 
this,  that  the  diaeaae  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  Mver, 
etc.,  must  be  expelled  by  that  medicine  which  represeata 
the  brain,  the  heart,  or  the  liyer,  in  consequence  of  its 
specific  action  on  one  of  these  organs. 

Thus  he  says :  "  Heart  to  heart,  lung  to  lung,  spleen 
to  spleen — not  cow's  spleen,  not  swine's  brain  to  man's 
brain,  but  the  brain  that  is  external  brain  to  man's  inter- 
nal brain." 

The  nest  sentence  I  have  to  quote  explains  his  meaning 
more  thoroughly.  "The  medieioal  herbs  are  organs; 
this  is  a  heart,  that  a  Utcf,  this  other  a  spleen.  That 
every  heart  is  viathle  to  the  eye  as  a  heart  I  will  not  aay, 
but  it  is  a  power  and  a  virtue  equivalent  to  the  heart." 

Another  point  of  resemblance  betwiit  Paracelsus  and 
Hahnemann  is  observable  in  the  great  partiality  ahovn 
by  both  for  extremely  minute  doses.  In  his  book  On  the 
CautM  and  Origin  of  Lueg  GaUica  (lib.  v.  cap.  11),  Para- 
celsus compares  the  medicinal  power  of  the  drug  to  fire. 
"  As  a  ain^e  spark  can  ignite  a  great  heap  of  wood,  in- 
deed, can  set  a  whole  forest  in  flimies,  in  like  manner  can 
a  verv  small  dose  of  medicine  overpower  a  great  disease. 
And,''  he  proceeds,  "just  as  this  spark  has  no  weight,  so 
the  medicine  given,  however  small  may  be  its  weight, 
should  suffice  to  eflect  its  action."  How  like  this  is  to 
Hahnemann  :  "The  dose  of  the  homteopathically  selected 
remedy  can  never  be  prepared  so  small  that  it  shall  not 
be  stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  and  shall  not  suffice 
to  cure  it."  {Orpanon,  §  cclixix.) 

The  following  passage  shows  that  Paracelsus  anticipated 
Hahnemann  in  the  employment  of  medicines  by  olfaction. 
Speaking  of  specifics,  ne  says :  "  They  have  many  rare 
powers,  and  they  are  very  numerous ;  there  is,  for  in- 

'  )  Spee\/ieum  odor^orum,  which  cures  liitirnnnB.  ■ 
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when  the  patients  are  unable  to  swallow  the  medicine,  aa  j 
in  apoplexy  and  epilepsy."     {Parac.    Op.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  t^ 
p.  70.  Basel,  1589.) 

I  shall  close  my  quotations  from  ParacelsuB  by  a  pas- 
sage,  which  shows  that,  like  Hahnemann,  he  eoasidered  the  | 
medicinal  power  as  something  spiritual,  and  separable  from  I 
the  material  medicine — in  idea,  at  least,  it'  not  in  fact ;   ! 
"  The  medicine  lies  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  suhatanee 
(or  body),  for  body  and  spirit  are  two  different  things." 

I  have 'said  enough  to  show  you  the  great  analogy,  i 
the  Ten"  strildng  resemblance  betwist  Hahnemann's  and  | 
Paracelsus's  doctrines.     I  could  not  quote  to  you  aU  the  I 
passages  that  are  atriiingly  analogous  to  many  in  Hahne-  1 
mann'a  works,  but  what  I  have  adduced  will  have  enabled  \ 
you  to  judge  of  this  great  likeness  for  yourselves.     It  is  I 
impoasible  at  this  moment  to   say  if  Hahnemann  was  1 
a<^quaiuted  with  Paracelsus's  writings.     Prom  hia  exten-  j 
sive  femjliarity  with  the  writings  of  medical  authors,  both  I 
ancient  and  modem,  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  he  had  1 
not  read  the  works  of  one  ao  world-renowued  aa  Paracel-  ! 
sus;  but  then  not  a  syllable  occurs  in  all  hia  worka  | 
regarding  this  wonderful  and  most  original  writer  and 
thinker.      The   resemblance   of   some    passages  in  the   I 
Organon,  and  in  the  minor  writings  of  Hahnemann,  te  J 
some  parts  of  Paracelsus's  works  ia  so  very  striking,  that  I 
it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  Hahnemann  did  not  take 
them  from  Paracelsus ;  and  yet  had  he  done  so,  would  he 
not  have  acknowledged  the  fact  ?     It  may  be,  after  ail, 
that  the  resemblaace  ia  purely  accidental,  and  that  the 
ideas  that  seem  borrowed  are  just  those  that  muat  necea- 
aarily  occur  to  one  who,  like   Paraeelaus,  had  shaken  . 
himseLf  free  irom  the  trammels  of  an  antiquated  and  fdae  I 
system,  and  had  set  himself  to  study  nature  with  his  own   . 
eyes,  imblindod  by  the  distorting  spectacles  of  the  schools,    j 

One  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Paracelsus,  Oswald  1 
Croll,  who  has  been  accepted  by  Sprengel  and  others  aa  | 
a  good  exponent  of  Paracelsus's  system,  seems  to  have  i 
but  ill  understood  hia  master's  maxims  when  be  says,  | 
"  Cerebrum  suillum  phreuiticia  prodeat ;  ideo  etiain  ii,  J 
moriam  amisenmt,  cum  juvaniento  nascuntur  I 
porcino  cum  mvristica  et  cinnamomo  i         '~ 
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sato ;"  for,  as  I  showed  you  juat  now,  Paracelsus  d 
says,  "not  awine'a  brain  to  man's  brain."     The  idea  of 
Croll,  however,  ia  a  further  proof  of  the  notion  of   a 
necesflary  auoLogy  between  disease  and  remedy. 

Johannes  Areola,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Pfu&> 
celsus,  after  aci^using  hie  contemporaries  of  their  inability 
to  cure  either  eaneer,  lupua,  fiBtula,  or  leprosy,  eaysi 
"But  if  the  subject  be  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  coneeaJed  poison  ia  at  the  root 
of  such  diseaaea,  and  this  poison  must  be  of  on  arsenioal 
character;  this  poison  must  therefore  be  eipeiled  by 
meana  of  the  same  or  a  similar  poison."  He  used  ais 
seme  for  the  cure  of  these  discuses.  Here,  then,  ia  ano- 
ther testimony  to  the  homoeopathic  principle ;  for  I  do 
est  imagine  Agricolo,  in  stating  that  the  poison  on  which 
cancer,  lupus,  etu.,  depended  was  of  an  arsenical  ch^ 
racter,  meant  to  say  that  it  was  actually  arsenic,  but 
only  that  it  was  analogoua  to  arsenic  in  its  effects,  and, 
on  the  homcBOpathic  principle,  arsenic  was  its  proper 
curative  agent.  He  goes  on  to  observe  :  "  If  a  realgar 
disease  is  present,  it  must  he  cured  with  a  realgaric 
remedy,  and  with  none  other."  That  is  to  soy,  aa  I  con- 
ceive It,  if  we  have  a  case  of  diaeaae  before  ua  resem- 
bling the  pathogenetic  efl'ects  of  realgar,  we  muat  treat 
it  with  that  substance,  and  with  none  other, — a  distinct 
declaration  of  the  homoeopathic  principle, 

A  very  aimilop  thought  is  thua  expressed  by  the  great 
Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  de  Brahe ;  "  Habent  enim 
morbus  iatud  cum  eulphurca  natura  non  parum  com- 
mune, unde  etiam  per  sulphur  terrestre  excellenter  de- 
puratum  exaltatumque,  pnesertim  ai  in  liquorem  gratmn 
reclinatur,  expeditius  solvituF,  tanquom  simile  suo  BJmitii)  t 
Nei^ue  enim  id  Gtalenieorum  semper  verum  est:  Coib 
trana  contrariia  curari,"     {Ti/cko,  I!pi«t.  Axtron.,  p.  Iffi!.) 

in  ancient  theologian,  Johann  Amdt,  who  died  in 
the  year  ll>21,  thus  givea  testimony  in  one  of  hia  aei^ 
moDs,  to  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  kind  of  homceo- 
pathy  among  the  physicians  his  contemporaries  : — "  And 
ns  the  phyaiciflna  sometimes  cure  eontraria  contrar-ut, 
oppoaites  with  opposites,  so,"  etc. ;  "  but  sometimea  tlis 
doctors   cure  simtlia  nmilibttt,  likea  with  likes,  poiaon 
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with  poison  (as  in  theriac),  so,"  etc.  This  passage 
proves  that  the  occasional  homoeopathic  practice  and 
theory  of  the  physicians  was  a  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety, and  was  used  as  a  familiar  illustration  by  popular 
preachers ;  and  that  the  relative  value  of  the  allopathic 
and  homoeopathic  principles  formed  an  occasional  subject 
of  discussion  in  those  days,  is  evident  from  the  following 
theses :  J,  Fetri  Angermanni,  pras,  J.  Frank,  de  nohili 
ilia  qumstione :  an  contraria  contrariis  vel  similia  similihua 
curentur :  Upsala,  1641;  and  Dissert,  de  curatione  per 
similia :  Frceside  M.  Alberti,  respond.  F.  A.  La  Brugniere  : 
Salts,  1734,  of  which  I  regret  I  can  only  give  the  bare 
titles. 

Our  own  Milton  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
homoeopathic  principle,  and  proves  that  it  was  a  well-re- 
cognised truth  in  his  day,  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes  : — 

"  Tragedy,  *  *  *  *  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of 
power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear  or  terror,  to  purge  the 
mind  of  these  and  such-like  passions.  ***** 
Nor  is  nature  wanting  in  her  own  efforts  to  make  good 
his  assertion,  for  so  in  physic,  things  of  melancholic  hue 
and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against 
sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours,"  etc.  etc. 

I  have  thus  brought  before  you  a  goodly  array  of 
authorities  among  the  scientific  and  enlightened  repre- 
sentatives of  medicine,  science,  and  literature  of  the  re- 
motest antiqiuty  and  of  the  middle  ages,  to  show  you 
that  the  principle  similia  similibus  was  more  or  less  re- 
cognised by  them ;  by  some  of  them  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  therapeutic  principles.  I  shall  now  call 
your  attention  to  another  testimony  to  the  intuitive 
idea  in  favour  of  such  a  therapeutic  principle,  which  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among,  but  not  entirely  confined  to,  the 
more  uneducated  practitioners  and  popular  empirics  of 
the  dark  ages. 

We  find  a  curious  doctrine,  that  seems  to  have  asserted 
a  certain  claim  to  attention  throughout  almost  every 
age,  to  the  effect  that  the  outward  and  visible  form,  the 
taste  or  the  smell  of  medicinal  substances  furnished 
us  with  the   means   of   discovering   their   t\i<et«:^^Niia\a 
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powers,  Tliis  doetrine  was  calltd  the  doctrino  of  tia~ 
naturet.  The  signature  or  physical  properties  of  tfie 
vegetable  or  mineral  medicine  would,  it  waa  alleged,  in 
many  iiiBtances,  give  ua  the  key  l«  its  remedial  virtues. 
I  shall  enumerate  a  few  examples  illustrative  of  thi> 
doctrine  of  signatureg,  which  was  in  high  reputation  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  fouud 
among  the  people  in  our  own  times. 

The  flower  of  the  little  plant  eupkraaia  bears  no  veey 
remote  resemblance  to  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  this  was 
held  to  indicate  its  usefulneas  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
especially  dimness  of  vision.  Its  name  in  almost  every 
European  language  indicates  a  virtue  of  this  sort — eye- 
briffht,  auffentrott,  casse-lwaettea  —  sufficiently  demon* 
strate  the  honour  in  which  it  was  held  as  an  ophthaliuic 
remedy  by  the  iubabitants  of  the  three  coimtries,  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  Milton  alludes  to  its  popularly 
credited  power  to  clear  the  dim  eyesight  in  his  J^aradite 
LoU,  where  he  makes  the  Archangel  Michael  give  it  ' 
Adaiu  to  improve  hia  vision — 

And  Sbenstone  says — 

"YmI  euphnu^  nrny  nol  li»  left  nnmntr, 

Orckif-root  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
human  testicles,  which  gained  for  it  a  celebrity  in 
treatment  of  impotence. 

The  colour  of  turmeric  and  of  herheris  lark  secured  foF 
them  a  reputation  in  jaundice,  aa  did  also  the  yellow 
juice  of  the  ehelidonium  ;  rkubarh  and  aloeg,  for  the  sanie 
cause,  were  the  antibilioua  medicines  of  our  forefiither^ 
and  perhaps  they  perform  the  same  duty  for  our  contem- 
poraries under  the  title  of  Oochle'spilh. 

The  hyperictim  pei^oliatum,  when  crushed,  yields  ablood- 
red  juice,  a  certain  ngn  that  it  must  be  a  specific  in  hemo^ 
rhages.  The  power&l  action  of  the  juice  of  the  poppy  on 
the  head  is  pointed  out  to  ns  by  nature,  who  has  tasMoned 
the  seed-receptacles  of  that  plant  into  the  shape  of  Hm 
human  head,  and,  to  obviate  all  dubiety,  has  placed  ttl 
'  ^  crown  upon  the  top.  The  ranunculus  Jiearia  aajH 
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the  scrophularia  nodosa  have  roots  that  resemble  each 
other,  and  bear  some  distant  likeness  to  hemorrhoidal 
protrusions,  therefore  both  these  plants  were  extensively 
used  for  the  cure  of  piles.  The  red  dye  obtainable  from 
madder  was  held  to  be  not  more  useful  for  colouring 
cloth  than  indicative  of  a  power  in  that  vegetable  to 
promote  the  similarly-coloured  catamenial  discharge. 
The  saponaria  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
solvent  and  detergent  medicine,  because,  forsooth,  the 
decoction  of  its  root,  when  agitated,  forms  a  froth  like 
soap-suds,  the  solvent  and  detergent  qualities  of  which 
are  well  known  to  eveir  washerwoman.  Nay,  from  the 
purifying  properties  of  soap  itself  on  external  objects, 
its  purifying  and  solvent  effects  upon  the  internal  organ- 
ism were  logically  inferred.  The  cassia  fistula  has  a  form 
not  unlike  a  bit  of  bowel  inflated,  dried,  and  painted 
black,  and  this  was  suflB.cient  to  lead  the  aruspices  of  me- 
dicine to  pronounce  it  a  valuable  medicine  for  the  bowels. 
He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  lemon  to  the  human  heart,  in  spite 
of  eveiy  difference  of  colour,  size  and  shape,  and  this 
resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  its  presumed  car- 
diac or  cordial  virtues.  The  bUe  tastes  bitter  to  a  pro- 
verb, so  does  gentian,  therefore  gentian  is  indicated  to 
us  by  nature  as  the  proper  remedy  for  deranged  bile. 
The  mushroom  called  phallus  impudictis  had  an  universal 
celebrity  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  a  promoter  of  fecundity, 
from  some  peculiarities  in  its  structure  that  need  not  be 
more  particularly  alluded  to.  The  branches  of  the  elders 
tree  contain  within  them  a  pith  which  might  be  con- 
sidered like  the  spinal  marrow;  nothing  could  there- 
fore be  more  evident  than  that  it  was  intended  by  nature 
as  a  remedial  means  for  the  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Do  we  want  a  pectoral  medicine?  Let  us 
search  for  one  that  bears  the  impress  of  nature's  hand 
upon  it,  indicative  of  its  power  over  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Here  it  is  :  the  lichen  puhnoncmtis,  whose  resem- 
blance to  the  lungs  of  an  animal  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
whose  virtues  in  pulmonary  defluxions  and  phthisis  are 
universally  acknowledged.  The  root  of  the  cyclamen 
europtsum  bears  a  remote  resemblance  in  dckas^^  ^  ^^ 
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atomauh  of  an  aaimal,  itnd  hence  it  was  presumed  to  havd 
s  peculiar  efficacy  in  diseasea  of  that  organ.  The  seeds 
of  the  lilhoepermum — literally  etoue-secd, — could  not, 
of  course,  iioaaciiB  tliat  stony  hardnesa  without  eocne 
object,  and  nence  from  thie  quality  their  efficacy  in  caae» 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  was  aunniaed.  The  taxtjraga  w&s< 
Earned  for  breatiiig  up  not  otdv  the  stones  among  'wbicfa 
it  grows,  but  also  those  that  infest  the  human  ladncyB^ 
The  mandrake,  or  atropa  mandrar/ora,  when  stripped  of  ita- 
leavea,  hears  a  slight  reuemblance  to  a  little  bumau  being. 
This  likeness  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  poet  Langhome  : — - 


AghBat  the  Mghted  [ilbughmAn  HUadi."  ^^^| 

May  it  not  have  been  tbia  reaemblance  to  a  liomimeulti* 
that  secured  for  this  plant  a  great  celebrity  as  a  promoter 
of  fecundity  ?  a  celebrity,  indeed,  that  dates  as  far  back 
aa  the  days  of  the  patriarishs ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Hacbel  and  Leah  had  a  little  domestic  altercation 
about  the  mondralieB  that  Leah  had  procured  in  order  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  her  child-hearing  power. 

I  might  midtiply  dluatrationa  of  this  practice  of 
judging  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  substances  from  their 
eitemal  physical  properties  almost  ad  infinitwm,  but  I 
shall  terminate  the  series  by  citing  one  from  the  writingB 
of  a  more  modem  authority  in  medicine,  viz.,  Biviere, 
who  has  the  following  passage : — "  Sanguis  menBtmua 
muliercularum,  prtBcipue  bene  valentium,  odorem  calen- 
dula florum  spu^t,  hinc  conjieio  similitudine  qujidaia 
Bubstantiffl  caiendulam  morere  menses"  {Oha.  com.,  Oba. 
30) ;  thus  finding  the  signature  of  the  medicine  in  its 
odour.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  you  the 
great  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures  among  the 
learned  as  well  aa  the  unlearned  of  almost  all  penodii  - 
and  though  it  ia  impossible  to  accord  any  credence  to 
auch  a  doctrine,  its  existence  and  long  prevalence  ia  an 
important  fact,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  oe  a  type  of  the 
truth  eiisting  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but,  like  all  type*, 
only  intelligible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  truth 
it  represented,  to  all  others  unintelligible  and  ridieu' 
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It  Tras  the  idol  that  was  worshipped  whilst  the  god 
remained  concealed;  the  worship  was  false  and  absurd, 
but  it  tjrpified  and  attested  the  existence  of  the  god,  and 
foreshadowed  liis  future  discovery  and  purer  worship. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  indicated  the  former  existence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  which  had  been  lost  or  obscured  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  of  wliich  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
only  remained,  like  a  mysterious  monument  that  marks 
the  existence  of  a  lost  art,  or  an  unmeaning  ceremony 
that  has  survived  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
truth  by  original  discovery,  or,  it  may  be,  by  recovery, 
can  see  in  the  doctrine  of  signatures  a  rude  testimony  of 
a  barbarous  age  to  the  truth  of  what  we  now  know  to  be 
the  one  true  law  in  medicine ;  an  expression  of  the  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  drugs  must  in  some  way  give  a 
priori  indications  of  their  remedial  powers,  and  a  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  these  powers  could  only  be  as- 
certained a  posteriori  by  experiments  on  the  sick. 

I  now  come  to  those  authors,  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors or  contemporaries  of  Hahnemann,  who  have  likewise 
in  some  measure  acknowledged  the  homoeopathic  thera- 
peutic law.  Hahnemann  himself  cites  a  number  of 
passages  where  the  law  is  more  or  less  ftdly  recognised. 
Thus,  Boulduc  perceived  that  the  purgative  property  of 
rhubarb  was  the  cause  of  its  curative  power  in  diarrhoea. 
Detharding  inferred  that  it  was  the  colic-producing  pro- 
perty of  senna  that  gave  it  the  power  to  cure  colics. 
Bertholon  observed  that  electricity  removed  pains  similar 
to  those  it  produces.  Thoury  proved  that  electricity 
quickened  the  pulse  in  the  healthy,  and  diminished  its 
frequency  when  it  was  morbidly  quick.  Yon  Storck  asks 
if  stramonium  ought  not  to  be  useful  in  insanity,  as  it 
possesses  the  power  to  cause  derangement  of  the  mind ; 
and  a  Danish  army  physician,  called  Stahl  (not  the  great 
Stahl,  as  is  generally  represented),  distinctly  states: 
"The  rule  generally  acted  on  in  medicine,  to  treat  by 
means  of  oppositely  acting  remedies,  is  quite  false,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  what  ought  to  be.  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
convinced  that  diseases  will  yield  to  and  be  cured  by  reme- 
dies that  produce  a  similar  affection ;  bums  by  ex.^o«vxsfe 


2-1  UOMffiOPATUT   BEFOEE 

to  the  fire,  frost-bitten  litnba  by  the  application  of  a^ 
and    the    coldest  water,    inAommatian  and  bruises^ 
distilled  epirits ;  and,  in  like  manner,  I  have 
tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach  bj  a  veiy  a 
of  Butphuric  acid  with  the  most  happy  residts,  . 
where  a  number  of  absorbent  remedies  hod  been  fruit- 
leasly  employed."" 

EiWere,  to  whom  I  have  formerly  referred,  relates  tW 
case  of  a  man  who  was  stung  on  the  neck  and  face  by  a 
number  of  bees,  whom  he  treated  eueceasfully  with 
scorpion's  oil,  garlic,  etc.  The  sting,  however,  on  the 
cartdage  of  the  ear  having  put  on  a  dangerous  action, 
Eiviere  ventured  to  apply  a  amall  blister  to  it,  "because," 
Bays  he,  "the  cantharis  le  a  kind  of  fly  liie  the  bee." 
The  disease,  he  tells  na,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  blister  had  time  to  redden 

Dr.  Eapou,  pere,  mentions  that  the  women  of  a  hamlet 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire  cure  themselves  of 
metrorrhagia  by  raeaneoffho  geranium  eicutaria;  and  the 
only  reason  they  could  assign  for  using  this  plant  was, 
that  their  cows  became  affected  with  that  disease  when 
they  fed  on  the  plant. 

A  young  relative  of  Dr.  DesBaix  having  been  suddenly 
seizeii  with  symptoms  resembling  the  intoxication 
caused  by  the  Zofiwrn  temulentum,  was  eagerly  advised  by 
the  farmers  to  eat  some  of  their  bread,  which  they  knew 
to  contain  darnel ;  "because,"  said  they,  "it  often  causeti 
us  esaetly  the  same  syroptomB  aa  those  you  are  suffering 
from,  and  therefore  it  must  needs  cure  you.' ' 

Dr.  8te.  Marie  of  Lyons  published  his  work,  entitled 
JUbuveau  Formulaire  medical,  in  1820,  in  entire  igno- 
rance, it  ia  presumed,  of  Hahnemann's  discovery ;  not 
the  least  to  bo  wondered  at,  by-the-bye,  in  a  Frenchman, 
as  our  colleagues  across  the  Channel  are  generally  i»- 
markably  ignorant  of  everything  that  occurs  out  of 
France.  Li  this  booh,  Ste.  Mane  says :  "  It  ia  certain 
that  we  sometimes  cure,  whilst  acting  in  the  same  direct 
Idon  as  nature,  and  completing,  by  our  remedial  maaoiE^ 
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the  salutary  effort  which  she  has  commenced,  but  has  not 
the  power  to  complete."  In  support  of  this  proposition 
he  cites  many  cases  of  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  by  purga- 
tives, of  debilitating  perspirations  by  sudorifics,  of 
comatose  fevers  by  opium,  of  epilepsy  by  medicines 
capable  of  causing  epilepsy.  And,  he  adds  :  "  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  facts  can  be  only  lucky  accidents ; 
they  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  some  grand  thera- 
peutic law  which  I  have  perhaps  partially  revealed  in  the 
principle  established  above,  but  which  stiU  remains  to  be 
more  definitely  determined  than  I  have  been  able  to  do." 

I  need  not  multiply  instances  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  therapeutic  law  of  like  cv/res  like  by  those  who 
wrote  after  Hahnemann's  discovery,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  its  enunciation  under  such  circum- 
stances was  not  a  plagiarism.  I  have,  I  believe,  brought 
forward  a  sufficient  number,  of  proofs  of  the  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  homoeopathy  from  the  medical 
writings  and  popular  beliefs  of  many  ages  before  Hahne- 
mann. 

I  might,  if  I  chose,  bring  almost  an  unlimited  number 
oi  facts  from  the  records  of  ancient  medicine  to  show 
that  the  homoeopathic  law  was  constantly  acted  on  un- 
wittingly in  the  cure  of  diseases,  but  such  proofs  are 
totally  foreign  to  my  object,  which  was  to  show  you  that 
the  principle  has  not  only  been  acted  on,  but  recognised 
and  taright,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  distinctly,  in 
every  period  of  medical  history. 

Some  zealous  partisans  of  homoeopathy  have  undertaken 
to  show  the  acknowledgment  of  a  homoeopathic  principle 
in  other  things  besides  medicine.  Thus  Mr.  Leadam,  in 
a  paper  published  some  years  since  in  the  British  Jov/mal 
of  Somoeopathy,  sees,  in  the  elevation  of  the  brazen 
serpent  by  Moses  in  order  to  cure  those  that  had  been 
bitten  by  serpents,  a  probable  intimation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic law  of  cure ;  and  Dr.  Buchner  of  Mimich  finds 
the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  to  be  a  homoeopathic 
process  for  the  cure  or  salvation  of  the  human  soul.  I 
need  not  go  into  his  arguments,  however,  as  they  are  irre- 
levant to  our  subject,  and  might  be  considered  irreverent 
by  some  of  my  hearers. 
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Homer  is  stated  to  luire  alluded  to  the  hami 
principle  when  he  describee  tin-  spear  of  Aehillee 
only  remedy  for  the  wounds  wbich  his  spear  had  i 

Among  the  precepta  of  the  Sehola  Salaitilura, 
the  following; — 
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sn  adrice  which,  in  the  remaeulor,  would  read,  ' 
Hmt  of  the  dog  that  bit  you." 

The  great  poet  of  the  human  race,  who  seems  1 

had  ^most  a  prophetic  insight  into  all  truth,  has  I   

quoted  as  a  witness  for  the  homtropathic  truth  in  monl» 
and  in  medicine.  Thus  hia  play,  the  Taming  of  the 
Skrete,  is  stated  to  be  on  instance  of  the  cure  of  a  bad 
temper  in  Katberine  by  the  eihibition,  oa  the  part  of 
Petruchio,  of  a  feigned. temper  similar  to  her  own^ 
Bomething  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancient  Spartuss  used 
to  cure  their  young  men  of  drunkenness,  or  deter  them 
from  the  vice,  by  exhibiting  to  them  their  sUives  in  ■ 
atate  of  beastly  intoxication. 

At  the  risk  of  giring  you  a  hackneyed  quotation. 


ahall  conclude  this  lecture  by  reading  the  vor^  homieo- 
pftthic  advice  Shakspeare  makes  Benvolio  tender  to  the 
love-Edck  and  disappointed  Borneo. 
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I  A  ■4nuUr  ideft  Atrma  tbo  groaiidwdrk  of  ftlAlebjBJumi — .  — 
AJp-Sne  And  the  UiuiDthtope."     The  hero  »  ■  tGur,  ill-temper«d,  i^ 

Tbo  lultnaU  hli  vifo^  chUdFcn,  TdaliTH,  wad  frieada.     Tbia  dii,    ^ 

length  Tenden  eierr  one  iotoLerbble  to  him,  and  he  redreB  to  n  lonelj  fovMI 
in  Ougiut  U  all  tnntikind.  Bere  be  raeeU  the  Alp-Eing,  who  triei  in  lafai  to 
p«nDHde  him  that  hii  dondnct  ia  grpatlj  to  btanH.  JEe  laiM^efldt,  At  Ust,  in  oqn- 
vJDobg  hiin  of  hi«  bnd  behavioor,  by  bringing  faioi  bnck  to  the  Boeitfly  of  Mi 
&i«idi,  Mid  Mling  'be  pwt  of  the  miMnklhropB.  Onr  hero,  «lio  cnnld  not 
pao^e  lh>l  hli  own  ooadncrt  vu  bluiieitD[£hr,  ia  hi|:falj  ditplsued  at  it  JK 
awitlier  i  ai  a  ipeotator,  be  i<  not  alow  to  condemn  the  part  which  he  bad  fygf 
marlj acted  with  perlWt  inU>ftotion.«idhebecDm«iouredfi>r ererofhiiiUb- 
ao^iropy-  lo  thin  cane,  ai  the  Oprmana  would  aaj,  tbe  oflbnore  o^eotiTfl  ik<d^  ■  ^ 
onred  hia  own  ikoilu  gutrjectire  faidts.  ■ 


LECTUEE  II. 

PATHOLOGICAL   BASIS   OF   HOiKEOPATHT. 

The  art  of  medicine  professes  to  restore  the  sick  to 
health,  to  ward  off  disease  from  the  healthy  and  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  disease,  and,  in  cases  of  disease 
■where  cure  is  no  longer  possible,  to  palliate  suffering  and 
prolong  the  term  of  life. 

Were  medicine  a  perfect  art,  there  should  be  no  dis- 
ease among  those  immediately  subject  to  its  supervision ; 
and  those  in  other  circumstances,  who  might  happen  to 
become  the  subjects  of  disease,  should  be  spee(Ely  and 
effectually  restored  by  its  means. 

That  medicine  is  not  a  perfect  art,  is  evident  from  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  those  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  its  professors  do  not  escape  disease,  and  those 
whom  disease  attacks  frequently  die,  or  remain  uncured. 
That  medicine  should  become  a  perfect  art,  we  should 
require  to  know  perfectly  the  vital  processes  in  health, 
the  causes  of  disease,  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  organism  by  disease,  and  the  agents  in 
nature  capable  of  altering  the  morbid  operations  of  the 
organism  into  health.  It  were  also  requisite  that  there 
were  agents  in  nature  capable  of  producing  such  altera- 
tions in  every  case,  i,  e.,  remedies  for  all  diseases. 

But  when  we  look  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  find  that 
we  possess  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  vital  processes 
in  health;  that  we  know  but  imperfectly  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease ;  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
proximate  causes ;  that  our  knowledge  of  remedies  is  very 
limited;  and  that  there  are  some  diseases  respecting 
which  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever  been  cured 
either  designedly  or  accidentally ;  consequently,  we  have 
no  proof  that  there  exist  in  nature  any  remedies  for  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  medicine  must  necessarily  be  an 
imperfect  art,  and  its  progress  towards  perfectiotL  '^^ii 
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advance  pari  passu  with  our  iacreasing  knowledge  of  tbd 
vital  operatioua  in  beulth  und  dieeaae,  imd  of  the  powers 
and  modwi  operandi  of  remi^diul  agents. 

This  would  aeem  to  he  a  controvertitle  atatement ;  for 
it  may  he  aaid,  that  while  the  sciences  of  pfajBiology  and 
pathology  have  advanced  greatly  in  recent  times,  the 
therapeutics  of  the  so-called  physiological  and  patbolo 
gical  school  have  remained  pretty  much  as  they  were  in 
point  of  success  some  centuries  back,  if  they  nave  not 
absolutely  retrograded. 

Still,  it  is  80  obvious  that  a  correct  physiology  and 
pathology  must  greatly  assist  therapeutics,  that  we  must 
suspect  the  esiatence  of  some  failaey  in  the  physiology 
ana  pathology  as  hitherto  taught  if  they  have  not  con- 
tributed to  thie  desired  end. 

And,  indeed,  we  Bball  find  that,  until  a  veiy  recent 

feriod,  the  theories  and  hypothetical  views  of  which  these 
ranches  of  medical  science  mainly  consisted,  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  they  professed  to 
elucidate,  and  were  mostly  mere  learned  verbiage  and 
ingenious  sophistries ;  while,  of  late  years,  physiologiata 
and  pathologists  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  more 
occupied  with  pursuing  the  brilliant  fields  of  researt^ 
opened  up  by  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  and  the  im- 
proved means  of  chemical  analysis,  than  with  cultivating 
the  apparently  hopelessly  barren  fields  of  speculatiTe 
pathology  and  physiology. 

Thus  it  is  rather  physiological  and  pathological  anatomy 
and  histology  and  organic  chemistry  that  have  been  culti- 
vated, than  pathology  Mid  physiology. 

Though  Hahnemann-  inveighed  against  the  current 
physiologic^  and  pathological  theories,  be  was  not  that 
enemy  to  theory  he  is  represented  to  be.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
much  whether  any  one  devoid  of  a  highly  Hpeculativa 
mind  could  discover  and  ibrmulize  a  general  law  of 
nature;  for  to  do  ao  implies  that  the  discoverer  shall 
from  a  greater  or  amaller  number  of  facta  biuld  up  a 
hypothesis  which  shall  aupply  all  that  is  wanting  in  thcae 
facts  to  constitute  a  universality.  Indeed,  if  we  want 
proof  that  Hahnemann  was  very  prone,  nay  perhaps  too 
prone,  to  theory,  i.  e.,  too  ready  to  generalize  from  ir — '   " 
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ficient  data,  we  need  only  look  to  his  extraordinaiy 
attempts  to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  homosopathic 
remedies,  which  are  almost  as  wild  pathological  theories 
as  anjr  of  those  he  has  ridiculed;  and  his  doctrine  of 
clurome  diseases  is  an  unmitigated  pathological  hypothesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  pathological  doctrines  which 
Hahnemann  was  at  most  pains  to  combat  and  refute, 
viz.,  those  of  John  Brown  (see  Lesser  Writings,  pp. 
405,  616),  are  those  which,  with  the  necessary  mocu- 
fications,  in  my  humble  opinion,  alone  afford  the  explana- 
tion of  the  homoeopathic  application  of  drugs  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  as  I  trust  we  shall  presently  see. 

It  is  obvious  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  incorrect 
pathological  doctrines  can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  true  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics,  on  the  other,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  correct  pathological  doctrines  must  first  be 
obtaiaed  before  a  true  system  of  therapeutics  can  be  dis- 
covered ;  because,  as  Dr.  Scott  has  well  pointed  out  in  his 
prize  essay,'^  a  therapeutic  law  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
theory  of  disease,  but  only  a  theory  of  cure.  Still,  those 
pathological  doctrines  cannot  be  correct  which  are  at 
variance  with  discovered  therapeutical  facts ;  and  again, 
a  successful  system  of  therapeutics  may  be  used  as  a 
touchstone  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  various  pathological  doctrines,  and  may  even  be 
employed  to  assist  us  in  framing  a  correct  pathological 
hypothesis.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
that  because  we  are  in  possession  of  a  true  system  of 
therapeutics  we  shall  be  enabled  to  build  up  correct 
pathological  doctrines. 

Thus  we  shall  perceive  that  Hahnemann,  applying  what 
he  believed  and  we  believe  to  be  his  true  system  of  the- 
rapeutics as  a  touchstone  to  test  the  validity  of  current 
pathological  doctrines,  found  that  they  did  not  agree, 
and  therefore  he  rightly  inferred  that  the  latter  were 
false,  and  being  naturally  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  the  invention  of  a  pathological  doc- 
trine to  suit  his  therapeutical  views,  with  what  indifferent 
success  we  shall  hereafter  see. 


^  Brit.  Joum.  of  Horn.,  yI.  145. 
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Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  iiitcpeot  of 
hoiDceoiJiithy  that  it  should  have  a  scientific  pathological 
baaia,  wliicl^  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  procured  for  it 
by  Hahnemaiin,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  introducing  an 
outline  oi'  general  pathology  as  introductory  to  our  sub- 
ject, and  in  doing  so  I  shall  disniise,  as  tar  as  possible, 
all  theoretical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  disease, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  are  necessary  for  the  cxplanatioii 
and  scientific  foundation  of  the  law  which  1  conceive  to 
gOTCm  the  curative  action  of  drugs  in  all  cases.  I  say  itt 
all  cases ;  for  however  the  means  used  to  efiect  a  cure  mw 
apparently  differ,  the  ultimate  change  that  is  produce^ 
whereby  the  disease  is  cured,  must,  it  ia  obvious,  in  all 
cases  be  the  same ;  as  the  process  of  combustion  I  excite 
in  the  candle-wiek  is  the  same,  whether  I  inflame  it  \ff 
means  of  a  red-hot  coal,  by  electrical  action,  by  the  ino* 
tion  of  two  hard  bodies,  or  by  a  lucifer  match. 

The  living  organism  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  parts 
or  organs,  endowed  with  vitality  or  irritability,  which  Is 
the  cause  of  their  performing  certain  functions  when 
acted  on  by  certain  powers  or  stimuli.  These  fmictioDs 
are  different  in  different  parts,  and  the  structure  of  the 
part  determines  the  Amction  it  shall  poribmi.  Em& 
organ,  having  a  different  structure  from  the  rest,  and  pop- 
forming  a  different  action,  has  its  peculiar  stimuli,  tha 
due  supply  of  which  causes  it  to  perform  its  functdoaa 
normally,  and  their  undue  supply  produces  abnormal 
action  or  disease. 

Or  we  may  express  the  proposition  thus :  Life  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action 
of  certain  powers  or  stimuli  upon  a  certain  susceptibility, 
the  balance  of  which  constitutes  health,  and  the  loss  of 
this  balance,  disease. 

Food,  the  air,  exercise,  and  the  ordinary  circumstaneea 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  adequately  supply  the 
stimuli  to  the  organism  requisite  to  preserve  it  in  health ; 
but  as  the  organism  is  liable  to  disease,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  its  production. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  twofold,  predhposing  and  exciU 
ing.  (We  may  for  the  present  pass  over  the  ao-called^iwct. 
~"* Bjthat  signilying  the  intimate  structural  c' ^^ 
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produced  by  the  other  two  in  the  organism,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  aggregate  of  symptoms  that  we  term  disease.) 
A  PBEDiSFOSiNG  CAUSE  may  be  defined  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  John  Pletcher,  "  some  permanent  condition  of 
the  body  which,  though  insufficient  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  produce  a  morbid  change,  still,  in  co-operation 
with  an  exciting  cause,  does  so ;  and  an  exciting  cause 
may  be  defined  to  be  some  accidental  variation  of  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  body  which,  though  likewise 
insufficient  in  itself  to  produce  a  morbid  change,  may 
still  co-operate  with  a  predisposing  cause  in  doing  so.'" 

We  can,  it  is  true,  suppose  an  exciting  cause  that  shall 
be  capable  of  producing  a  disease  without  the  intervention 
of  any  peculiar  predisposing  cause ;  thus  all  are  liable  to  a 
wound  from  external  violence,  but  where  no  predisposing 
cause  exists,  the  wound  will  heal  kindly;  where  there 
exists,  however,  a  predisposing  cause,  we  may  have,  in  one, 
erysipelas,  in  another  tetanus,  in  a  third  traumatic  fever, 
in  a  fourth  an  unhealthy  ulcer,  and  so  on.  However,  the 
definition  just  given  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  the  wound  or  other  effect  of  external  violence 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  disease,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  that  term,  but  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease. 

The  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  of  discasc  are  numerous. 
As  we  have  not  time,  and  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose, 
though  by  no  means  so  to  my  subject,  to  enter  particularly 
into  all  the  points  bearing  upon  general  pathologv,  i 
must  content  myself  with  doing  little  more  than  making 
a  mere  enumeration  of  them,  believing  that  you  are 
already  adequately  indoctrinated  on  these  subjects,  and 
that  therefore  a  mere  allusion  to  them  will  be  sufficient. 
Among  these  predisposing  causes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  ^ae.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
in  early  life  tnere  is  a  greater  proneness  to  diseases  of  the 
head ;  in  middle  life  to  those  of  the  chest ;  and  in  old  age 
to  diseases  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  likewise  special 
diseases  to  which  each  age  is  exclusively  or  in  a  greater 
degree  liable,  and  these  depend  manifestly  on  the  peculi- 

1  Fletcher's  Pathology  page  1. 
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aritj  of  structure  or  function  that  aecomjjaniea  each  agOa 
This  subject  liaa  latterl^v  received  considerable  attri- 
tion, especially  from  tlie  \  ienna  pathologiets ;  and  I  would 
counsel  those  of  my  hearers  who  desire  to  study  this 
subject  more  iji  detail  to  peruse  some  papers  by  Pro- 
fessor Engel,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Sritialk 
Journal  of  Ifomteopalhy,  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  at 
different  periods  of  life. 

Sea  may  be  considered  as  another  predisposing  ca;aBe 
)f  disease.  Independent  of  the  different  eonformatum 
)f  the  two  scses,  rendering  each  liable  to  their  proper 
diseases,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some  diseases  to 
which  both  are  liable,  they  are  not  so  equally :  thus, 
in*tar  omnium,  I  may  atat*  that  it  has  been  alleged  and 
statistically  proved  that  males  are  less  liable  to  lunacy 
than  females.  The  experience  of  8t,  Luke's  Hospital  is, 
that  of  18,754  patents  treated  there  duruJg  the  ceutuiy 
of  its  existence,  11,167  were  women,  7587  men.  {Jloute^ 
hold  Wordt,  Jan.  17,  1S52,  p.  3S7.)  Esquirol  also  makes 
the  proportion  in  fiivour  of  females.  Males  are  man) 
liable  to  tubercle  than  females,  whilst  feraalea  ten 
more  prone  to  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diaeaaea,  to 
anemia,  and  some  other  affections.  In  the  period  of  adulC 
life,  woman  seems  on  the  whole  more  disposed  to  diseaae ; 
whereas  in  old  age  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  diaease 
seems  to  be,  if  anything,  reversed. 

Temperament  is  another  predisposing  cause,  whicli  I 
need  not  dwell  on. 

Jdiotyncrmy,  from  which  few,  if  any,  are  exempt,  may 
be  defined  as  the  weak  point  in  every  individual,  render' 
ing  him  luible  to  inordinate  impressions  from  certain 
stimuli,  which  may  act  little  or  not  at  all  on  the  gene- 
rality  of  mankind.  Some  historical  examples  of  idiosyn- 
crasy I  may  refer  to.  Thus  Ilenry  III.  of  France  could 
not  bear  a  cat ;  Tycho  Brahe  trembled  at  the  sight  of  a 
hare  ;  Erasmus  was  always  thrown  into  a  fever  when  lie 
ate  fish ;  Wladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  raa  away  at  the 
sight  of  an  apple,  and  the  same  fruit  made  John  cl9< 
Quereito,  secretary  to  Francis  I.,  fall  a  bleeding,  Can' 
"  1,  the  philosopher,  could  not  endure  eggs  ;  Crassus  yaSi  | 
'  ggunnountable  dislike  to  bread ;  Scaligerwaaconyu* 
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by  the  sight  of  cresses ;  and  Cardinal  Hauy  de  Cardonne 
swooned  at  the  smell  of  a  rose.  Orfila  mentions  of  a 
woman  that  she  could  not  be  in  a  place  where  decoction 
of  linseed  was  being  made,  without  swelling  of  the  face, 
followed  by  fainting.  I  know  a  lady  who  faints  at  the 
smeU  of  musk,  and  several  members  of  a  family  who 
inmiediately  get  a  violent  headache  on  entering  a  room 
where  there  is  a  sprig  of  mignonette  ;  and  I  have  a  lady 
as  a  patient  whose  face  and  head  swell,  and  whose  body 
becomes  covered  with  blotches,  if  she  but  swallow  a  small 
quantity  of  any  vegetable  acid.  In  her  the  idiosyncrasy 
commenced  late  in  life,  and  seems  to  increase  from  year 
to  year ;  so  that  whereas  at  first  it  was  only  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  that  produced  these  peculiar  symptoms,  now 
the  smallest  quantity  of  any  fruit,  raw,  Daked,  or  pre- 
served, has  precisely  the  same  effect. 

Sdbit  of  body  has  been  reckoned  as  another  predispos- 
ing cause.  It  implies  the  condition  of  general  strength 
or  weakness,  of  obesity  or  leanness,  of  plethora  and  the 
reverse,  these  states  being  produced  generally,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

Climate  and  season,  as  predisposing  causes,  need  not 
be  dwelt  on,  the  greater  liability  to  certain  affections  in 
cold  climates  and  seasons,  and  to  certain  others  in  the 
reverse  circumstances,  being  perfectly  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

Diet,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  is  also  generally  recog- 
nised. Thus  those  reared  on  a  rich  and  nutritious  diet 
are  subject  to  quite  another  class  of  affections  from  those 
who  have  only  a  poor  and  perhaps  insufficient  diet  within 
their  reach.  Individual  articles  of  food,  in  themselves 
wholesome,  may  in  excess  be  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

Heffimen,  habits  of  life,  and  external  circumstances  may 
obviously  all  constitute  predisposing  causes  of  disease. 

In  respect  to  all  such  predisposing;  causes,  it  is  won- 
derful the  power  human  beings  have  of  adapting  themselves 
to  different  circumstances  of  climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

Healthy  specimens  of  the  human  race  are  met  with 
from  the  pole  to  the  tropics ;  in  the  highest  mountain 
ranges,  on  the  sandy  plam,  and  in  the  deepest  valleys ; 
enjoying  the  most  constant  change  of  scene  and  air,  and 
living  a  sedentary  life  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  «j^"as\*- 
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mnU;  following  the  ehsBtoiM  Tfimi  rfX'k  to  rock  t 

at  dMSKliui;  Know,  or  ffrvvciliiiK  Jiii'-  the  mule  br 
uuiid  iu  the  murkv  loiue,  iilitmim-d  ouly  by  tba 
HmW*  gliinmt'r  of  thu  vciW  "Itavj,"  mid  inhaling  an 
BtmovjilierH  hi^lily  iuipregnsted  with  noiioiu  ^ascta  ;  ex> 
pOHvl  tif  wi-t  ftiid  cold  Jiko  the  finhtnuui,  or  lialf-roirteJ 
ftll  (tAy  loii|^  bt-ft/K  ■  gloning  funutcv  like  the  glua* 
blown ;  NulMiiatiiig  on  vtrgc-tahltv  and  water,  or  wtwhiog 
down  the  richtmt  mints  with  doi'p  iHAxtiann  at'  Mtraog 
wiiUM;  recIiniiiK  aJl  Any  long  on  thu  nofttnt  toiu-hM,  vit£ 
DO  more  violent  oienniu;  than  in  occwiontid  by  lurniof; 
orer  thu  pufftm  of  n  n<w  novel,  or  toiling  from  nuimtng 
till  night  liki^  a  horvc,  luid  K\nM'uig  the  weary  limba  at 
Right  npon  the  hnn)  ipviund. 

That  liim-irviT  oJI  tFinu;  circumfitaiiceii  may  oc%a«ionaU]r 
act  a*  pn*diitji'iiiinf;  chiuhm  to  diw^iuw  we  am  well  umured 
by  the  faet  ttuit  u  lUTtain  litrge  jiroiiurtiofi  of  |n;raaiHt 
expoiod  to  any  of  tbi-H»  I'xtn^nea  an.*  Kubj<^  to  certain 
silmenU  ;  but  at  the  nsinn  time  tlio  above  fucta  teach  ui 
there  Ja  a  connidcroble  range  within  whieh  hoaltli  nmy 
be  maintained,  and  we  know  that  a  atrict  adheHJon  to  ft 
uniforni  mode  of  life  ia  not  the  best  poasible  mode  of 
preserving  houltli,  and  tliat  eiceodiiifj  carefulueas  to  avoid 
un(ued  caiine*  of  diHeaoe,  and  with  reiipect  to  trifles,  ii 
by  no  iiieann  rarely  the  indirect  cause  of  disease,  by  in> 
creiuint;  the  susci'|itil)ilit^. 

A  Hturly  of  the  predisposing  cauKS  of  diaettse  ia  Q0> 
oeasary  for  tlie  phyaieian,  uotli  for  enabling  him  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  makdy,  and  hIno  lur  the  removal 
of  disoMe  when  it  does  occur.  It  ia,  moreover,  oa  a 
knowledge  of  them  that  he  must  chiefly  build  hia  flystem 
of  hygieno. 

The  jExoiTixo  CAUMEM  or  IIIRKA8K  conspire  with  the 
prediiiposint;  causes  to  the  production  of  diaoiiBo ;  they 
Biay  be  divided  into  ordinary  and  aeauJental. 

The  flr»t  or  ordinary  i Juss  <'onipriM-»  tmtperalwre,  Ugkt, 
elBiitriailg,  air,  miaii}/ui,paraiiile»,J'ood,*yfnpallii/,pa$aiont, 
ete. ;  the  aooidimtal  cIumh,  wound*,  oontiaivnt,  pomon*,  etc. 

Tlie  effeut  of  (iitretneH  of  tttmperature  in  produoiag 
disunaes  ia  wull  known;  and,  Inihud,  aoooptiiig  as  tru* 
41m  eouuiMMilf  •»{»»¥  (kI  uotlou  that  heat  ia  a  direct  atioHM 
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t,  aad  cold  a  direct  sedative,  it  ia  worth  while  pausing 
ra  moment  to  conaider  the  probable  mode  of  action 
t  theae  two  agents  upon  the  urganinn,  for,  with  some 
moditicatioDs,  the  actiou  of  all  other  exciting 
disease  may  be  ranged  under  one  or  other  of 
)  clasees,  direet  stimulant  and  dlreet  sedatire. 
_ji  tu(|uiFy  into  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  agents, 
B  far  aa  that  is  possible,  will  give  ub  theneceesaiy  insight 
into  the  most  probable  proximate  causes  of  disease,  and 
thus  assist  us  in  our  proposed  task  of  giving  therapeutics 
a  rational  pathological  basis. 

In  this  attempt   1   shall  not  claim  for  mjself  the 
merit  of  onginality,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  adduce,  for  the 

fiurjiOM!  of  refuting  them,  all  the  other  opinions  of 
i>amed  authorities  ou  the  subject.  To  those  who  ore 
curious  upon  the  subject,  I  would  recommend  the 
writings  of  one  who,  not  himself  an  experimenta)  phvsio- 
logiet,  has  brought  the  keenest  wit  and  the  most  philo- 
sophical acumen  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  pathology  of  any  modem  author  with  whose  works  I 
am  acquainted.  1  mean  the  works  of  the  late  John 
FlcttliLT  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  would  earnestly  advise 
all  iiiiiiiii'OpathiHtB  to  study. 

Tlj«  lirMt  effect  of  a  direct  stimulant,  such  as  heat  is, 
ufKiu  tlie  (tapillaries,  is  to  cause  them  to  contract.  This 
coutraftion  representa  increased  action  in  the  capillaries 
themselves.  l"he  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
skin  is  observed  to  he  followed  at  first  by  a  deathly 
paleness  of  the  part,  and  the  alteration  in  the  calibre  of 
the  capillaries  has  been  observed,  microacopically,  in  the 
foot-web  of  the  frog  and  the  transparent  omentum  of 
other  animals,  by  SpSlanzani,  Thomson,  Philip,  Hastings, 
Burdach,  Wedemeyer,  Koch,  and  many  others.  During 
this  contraction  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  capilluries 
is  quickened,  as  noticed  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
passage  of  the  blood-globules.  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval,  the  capillarit's  become  dilated,  sometimes  to 
double  their  normal  state;  this  dilatation  indicates 
diminished  action  in  the  capillaries,  and  is  accompanied 
by  accurnulutiim,  tardy  circulation,  and  even  stagnation 
in  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  capiilories. 
IT  D  2 
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Thia  constitutes  inflammation  ;  and  though  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some  other  change 
in  the  capillaries  not  cognJEahle  by  the  senses,  such  as 
losB  or  alteration  of  some,  perhapB  electrical,  property  in 
the  capillaries,  which  causes  the  blood-globutes  to  stick  to 
the  sides  of  the  tcsscIb  in  the  marveliouH  way  in  whii^ 
they  have  been  noticed,  yet  so  much  seems  to  be  evident, 
that  inflammation  does  not  consist  eaaentially  in  a  spasm 
or  increased  action  of  the  capillaries,  as  eupposea  by 
Stahl,  Van  Helmont,  Hoffmann,  CuDen,  and  otherB,  but  in 
a  dilatation  or  diminished  action  of  them,  as  first  advanced 
by  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  and  subsequently  taught  by  many 
of  the  beat  physiologists. 

We  may  supposo  that  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  may  occur  within  certain  limits,  without 
compromising  health.  The  primary  pnicness,  followed 
by  the  blush  that  attends  certain  mental  emotious,  is  a 
femiliar  instance  of  this. 

After  the  manner  of  John  Brown,  we  might  illustrate 
this  subject  by  figures.     Thus,  supposing  the  medium  op 

r'eBccnt  state  of  the  capiUaries  to  be  represented  by  O, 
range  of  healthy  action  might  be  saia  to  be  between 
+5  and  — 5,  while  that  of  morbid  stimulation  and  subse- 

?uent  depression  ranged  between  +5  to  10,  and  - — 5  to 
0 ;  the  consecutive  depression  bearing  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  over-action. 

Thus,  consistently  with  health,  the  vessel  will  contract 
and  expand  within  a  certain  limited  range,  in  obedience 
to  the  naturaj  stimuli ;  but  if  a  stimulus  of  too  great 
power  be  applied,  it  will  contract,  first  inordinately,  and 
again  expand  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  shaU  be  inca- 
pable of  recovering  its  natural  calibre  immediately,  orper- 
haps  at  all,  without  the  application  of  a  fresh  stimuLoB. 
The  actual  cause  of  tliis  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  in- 
creased irritation  causes  a  proportionate  exhaustion  of 
irritable  matter,  and  therefore  of  irritability,  and  conse- 
quently the  usual  stimuli  (of  the  circulating  fluids,  etc.) 
cause  less  than  usual  irritation ;  hence,  as  we  see,  the 
vessels  do  not  resume  their  healthy  contraction,  or  do  Bo 
but  slowly. 

""  i  inarbiflo  effect  of  a  direct  sedative,  auch  aa  eold  jiu 
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supposed  to  be,  is  in  the  end  the  same  as  that  of  a,  direct 
stimulant,  only  the  sedatiye  acts  at  two  removes.  At 
first,  there  is  dilatation  beyond  the  healthy  degree,  then 
contraction  also  beyond  the  healthy  degree,  followed  in 
its  turn  by  more  or  less  permanent  dilatation,  constituting 
tho  morbid  state,  inflammation,  etc.  ;■ — -or,  as  this  proceas 
has  been  explained,  the  direct  sedative  causes  pmnarily 
diminished  uritation  in  the  part  on  which  it  acts,  this 
diminished  irritation  gives  rise  to  an  accumulation  of 
irritable  matter,  and  therefore  of  imtabUity,  the  result  of 
which  is  greater  than  usual  irritation  from  merely  the 
usual  stimuli  (greater,  of  course,  if  those  stimuli  be  in- 
creased), and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  proportionate 
exhaustion. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  oold  is  a. 
direct  sedative.  Many  facts  induce  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  often,  if  not  always,  a  direct  stimulant ;  at  all  eventdj 
extremes  of  cold  seem  to  act  as  stimulants,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  a  minor  degree  of  cold  may 
act  as  a  direct  sedative.  Perhaps  heat  acts  as  an  irrita- 
tion more  on  the  arterial  eapillariea,  cold  on  the  venous, 
or  vice  versS,  which  would  account  for  the  different  effects 
of  their  application. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  inflammation  it  wUl  be  evi- 
dent, the  capillaries  in  which  the  operations  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  are  pertbnced  being  contracted,  these, 
fiinctians  will  be  diminished.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  capillaries  are  dilated,  more  blood  pouring  into  them, 
these  functions  should  be  increased ;  and  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  effusions  (or  rather  secre- 
tions) of  lymph,  serum,  etc.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
inflammations  ob  there  are  dift'erent  structures  of  the 
body;  and  the  products  of  inflammation  not  only  differ 
to  an  equal  degree,  but  are  moreover  wonderfiilly 
modified  by  the  diathesis,  eraata,  or  peculiar  condition  of 
the  organism  and  its  fluids.  This  has  been  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  observations  of  the  Vienna  pathologists, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  prove  that  all  morbid  actions 
are  analogous  to  inflammation,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  very  great  number  of  them  are  bo,  aiid  it  Ib^b^ 
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highly  probable  that  the  division  of  diseases  into  etnuv 
tura!  and  fimctional  m  incorrect ;  for  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  tliat  all  functional  diseases,  so  called,  must 
depend  on  some  change  of  structure  somewhere  ;  and  we 
know  that  atructoral  diseases,  commonly  so  called,  are 
accompanied  by  alteration  of  function. 

An  agent  that  muat  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  cod- 
sidering  morbid  action  is  ^fmpathy.  This  term  implies 
the  transmission  of  an  irritatioa  or  stimulation  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another.  To  give  illustrations  of  it 
in  healthy  action,  I  may  refer  to  the  obnous  coimection 
by  this  agent  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  of  the  lamyi  and 
testicles,  the  uterus  and  mammie,  ek^  etc.  In  putboloCT 
we  observe  this  property  still  more  markedly  diaplayed. 
1  shall  only  cite  a  few  instances.  Orchitis  in  the  male, 
and  mastitis  in  the  female,  are  a  frequent  effect  of 
cynanche  parotidea  ;  the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  sympatheti- 
cally inflamed  in  gonorrhcea.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
results  and  the  effects  of  poisons  areowing  to  absorption; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  such  instances  as  the 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum  following  extensive  bums, 
the  irritation  of  the  nose  attendant  on  morbid  action  in 
the  rectum,  etc.  etc. 

That  this  property  of  sympathy  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  not,  however,  requisite  that  we  should 
inquire  into  its  essential  nature,  or  ascertain  precisely 
what  is  the  particular  organ  or  structure  which  gives  rise 
to  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  pervades  the  whole 
system,  and  is  in  constant  operation.  Sympathy,  then, 
implies  that  property  of  the  organism  whereby  an  irritb* 
tion  applied  to  one  part  is  propagated  to  another,  whera 
there  is  a  specilic  susceptibility  for  its  reception. 

The  symptomatic  fever  accompanying  inflammation  is 
an  instance  of  sympathy.  While  injlammalio/t  may  be 
defined  as  the  action  of  a  morbiflc  irritation  on  a  definite 
spot,  /beer  may  be  considered  as  the  action  of  an  irrita- 
tion on  the  whole  capillary  system  of  the  skin.  The  first 
efiect,  corresponding  to  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in 
inflammation  proper,  is  exhibited  by  the  coldness,  paleness, 

^shiYsring,  The  second,  correspondiug  to  the  tUlata" 
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of  the  capillftries,  ia  represented  by  the  heat  and  redness 
of  the  skm,  and  this  ia  followed  hy  the  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  capillaries,  in  the  form  of  sweat. 

It  is  hy  the  prinoiple  of  aympathy  that  ive  explain 
those  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  conree  of  many  dis- 
eases, viz.,  metastasis  and  Tnetasehematisnnis.  The  return 
of  the  capillaries  to  a  healthy  state  indicates  an  LQcreasa 
in  their  irritation  ;  this  irritation  is  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy to  another  part,  and  there  gives  rise  to  the  morbid 
phenomena  designated  hy  those  appellations. 

The  action  of  the  pagsiong  and  emotions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  diseases,  of  which  they  are  such  a  frequent  cause, 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  head  of  sympathy.  The  irri- 
tation in  the  brain  is  propagated  to  the  organ  more 
directly  in  sympathy  with  that  part  whicb  ia  the  seat  of 
the  mental  affection  in  question,  and  acting  like  another 
irritation,  produces  disease  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
passions  and  emotions  are  also  a  common  predisposing 
cause  of  disease. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  miatms  or 
gpeeifie  mruges  deserve  especial  consideration;  and 
tliough  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
affections  jiroduced  by  miasmatic  causes  in  general  mora 
in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  this  place. 

Miasms  are  of  two  sorts,  which  may  be  termed  acule 
and  ckronia.  Acute  miasms  are  irritations  that  give  rise, 
within  a  certain  period  after  their  contact  with  the  orga- 
nism, to  a  certain  definite  series  of  phenomena,  termi- 
nating in  complete  recovery  or  in  death.  After  once 
invading  the  system,  they  appear  to  destroy,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  same  miasms.  Their  intensity  seems  to  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  length  of  the  period  of  what  is  called 
their  latent  stage,  i.  e.,  the  period  from  their  invasion  of 
the  organism  till  the  development  of  their  peculiar 
effects,  which  may  be  considered  the  period  during  which 
their  peculiar  irritation  is  at  work.  Some  of  them,  when 
inoculated,  appear  in  a  milder  form  than  the  natural 
disease,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  owing  to  the 
shorter  duration  of  their  ktent  sta^e.  During  the  course 
of  thedieeaae  excited  by  them,  their  specific  miasm  if  — ■ 
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produced.      Such  miasnu  are  rariola,  vaccinia, 
perhaps  hydrophobia,  typhus,  mumps,  etc. 

The  chronic  miamnt  likewise,  after  a  longer  or 
period  of  incubation,  produce  an  array  of  morbid  pi 
mena  in  the  body,  but  seem  to  liave  little  tendency  t» 
cease  spontaneously,  and  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
different  permaneut  morbid  atjites.  At  one  period  (rf 
their  eiietence  they  reproduce  themiaams  capable  of  pn>> 
pagating  themselves.  Such  miaBniH  are  eyphilia,  gonov^ 
rhcea,  various  skin  diseases,  such  as  tiuea  capitis,  perhopa 
acabiea,  etc. 

ParaHtical  animals  are  fi^quently  stated  to  be  «m 
exciting  cause  of  dieeaae,  but  whilst  some  of  them,  audi 
aa  the  various  species  of  pediculus  and  theactunie  scabiea, 
seem  to  he  always  commuiiicated  from  one  individual 
to  another,  or  to  invade  the  body  from  without,  others, 
such  as  hydatids  and  intestinal  worms,  seem  rather  to  be 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process — a  real  morbid  secretion 
in  fact.  The  proofs  that  they  are  so  are  chiefly  these : 
that  similar  worms  are  never  found  in  other  situations; 
that  they  are  found  in  the  feetus ;  that  each  is  found  in 
its  own  habitat,  and  nowhere  else;  that  some  of  them 
exiat  in  parts  of  the  body  whither  it  seems  impoaaible 
their  ova  could  have  been  transported  by  the  circulaticai 
or  otherwise ;  that  their  ova  have  heen  given  in  vain  to 
healthy  persons.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  the 
changes  that  occur  in  effused  lymph  as  it  becomee 
organized,  we  shall  have  lees  difficidty  in  conceiving  how 
more  highly  organized  Btructurca,  in  some  cases  possessing 
a  quasi-independent  existence,  may  be  secreted  by  the 
organism.  Ithasheen  observed,  namely,  that  in  the  process 
of  organi/.ation  of  effused  lymph,  the  blood-vesaela  ori- 
ginate in  the  centre  of  the  eft'used  mass,  and  are  not  pro- 
pagated into  it  from  the  blood-vesaela  of  the  system ;  and 
attention  to  this  fact,  in  considering  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  treatment  of  various  abnormal  growths, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  like  parasites,  a  sort  of 
independent  eiistence,  will  explain  to  us,  in  some 
measure,  the  difficulty  of  affecting  them  by 
therapeutic  appliances.  We  should  also  bear 
.  mind  that  the  healthy  body  is  capable  of  secreting 
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does  secrete  creatures  having  a  separate  vitality.  Thus 
the  testicles  develope  myrinda  of  independent  aninmle, 
the  apennatozoa,  and  the  ovariea  aeci^tc  the  ovum,  which. 
speemly  acqulFea  a  distinct  vitality.  A  consideration  of 
theae  facts  will  reconcde  us  to  the  idea  of  other  organs 
of  the  hody,  in  a  morhid  state,  being  capable  of  producing 
atructurea  having  a  quasi-independent  life.  Of  eouree  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  theae  parasitea,  however  produced, 
do  fi«quontly  become  a  souree  of  irritation,  and  conae- 
quently  it  is  often  espedient  to  secure  their  eipulaion, 
but  WB  cannot  hope  to  prevent  their  reproduction,  unleaa 
by  our  specifies  we  are  able  to  alter  the  morbid  state  to 
which  they  owetheu-  beuig. 

In  ancient  times  all  contagious  diseases  used  to  be 
attributed  to  animalcule,  and  this  theory  has  recently 
been  revived  by  Henle,  and  supported  by  very  ingenious 
arguments.  To  this  cause  Hahnemann  himself  attributed 
the  invasion  and  propagation  of  cholera,  in  a  pamphlet 
he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  that  disease,  published  in  the 
Legter  Writingii  (p.  849). 

Before  pi-oceeding  to  the  subject  of  therapeutics,  I  may 
briefly  recapitulate  what  we  may  consider  to  be  the 
easential  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  The  organiam, 
from  one  of  the  prediapoaing  causes  aJloded  to  above,  ia 
rendered  susceptible  to  the  action  of  an  irritation,  such 
aa  one  of  the  exciting  causes  juat  hinted  at.  The  irrita- 
tion aeema,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  produce  an  over- 
action  of  the  power  which  regulates  the  admiasion  of 
blood  into  the  extreme  eapillairiea — when  they  are  the 
part  acted  on  by  the  irritation;  this  constitutes  the  stage 
of  incubation,  the  latent  stage  of  the  malady,  the  stage 
of  extreme  contraction  of  the  capiUariea,  and  is  followed, 
sooner  or  later,  by  a  diminished  action  of  that  same 
power,  causing  dilatation  of  the  capiUaries ;  consequently, 
entrance  of  more  blood,  and  increased  discharge  of  their 
contents — increased  secretion.  The  return  to  the  heathy 
state  is  indicative  of  a  restoration  of  their  contractile 
power  to  the  capiUariea,  and  the  consequent  due  passage 
tlireugh  tjiem  of  the  normal  amount  of  blood.  SucI 
restoration  ia  effected  in  several  different  waya :  lat,  bi 
the  gradual  and  alow  action  of  the  natural  atimuU    " 
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b^  fhe  application  of  an  artificial  etimulus,  causing  the 
capillariea  to  resume  their  natural  contraction,  and  that 
either  f  o)  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  (i)  by  its 
applicatioa  to  another  part,  whence  the  irritation  iu  com- 
municated by  sympathy  to  the  seat  of  morbid  action. 

This  deacription  of  the  morbid  proceaa  is  applicable  to 
only  the  aimplest  form  of  morbid  action,  yiz.,  aimple  in- 
flammation. In  the  more  complex  morbid  procesBeB, 
many  moro  and  more  intricate  actions  come  lato  play, 
but  they  may  all,  or  almost  all,  be  resolyed  into  the 
following  elements. 

1.  A  susceptibility. 

2.  An  increased  action,  caused  by  a  specific  irntatitm, 
the  first  or  latent  stage. 

3.  A  diminished  ai-tion,  owing  to  exhaustion  of  tbfl 
irritability,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  primarily 
increased  action,  constituting  the  proper  morbid  process. 

4.  A  restoration  of  the  normal  action  by  (a)  the  pro- 
longed and  gradual  action  of  the  natural  specific  stimuli ; 
or  by  ffi)  an  artificial  apecific  stimulus,  more  powerful  than 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  the  organism. 

But  in  the  case  of  complex  diseases,  we  can  eaaily 
imagine  that  the  primary  irritation  is  not  confined  to  one 
organ  or  tissue,  or  tliat  it  is  aytnpftthetically  propagated 
to  many  others ;  that  the  morbid  process  in  one  part, 
producing  a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  fluidsi, 
may  give  rise  to  many  secondary  phenomena  of  a  more 
or  less  grave  character  ;  that  the  chemical  and  even  the 
mechanical  changes  accompanying  many  of  the  morbid 
procesaea  may  develope  qnite  another  series  of  morbid 
actions ;  that  the  imperfect  return  of  the  parts  affected 
to  healthy  action  may,  from  a  permanent  increase  of 
secretion,  give  rise  to  hypertrophies,  indurations,  tumoura, 
and  permanent  abnormal  discharges,  and  such  complica- 
tion of  the  disease  may  necessitate  a  greater  complication 
of  the  agencies  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
80  forth. 

Thus,  then,  inflammation  may  bo  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  diseases — with  some  few  unimportant  eieeptiona 
— although  what  is  commonly  understood  as  inflam" 
jnation   may  not  be  apparent ;  and  (liBeaees  may  b^t  I 
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considered  as  difiering  from  each  other  only  in  degree, 
and  the  varieties  they  represent  may  be  attributed  to  the 
different  seats  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  diflferent 
functions  consequently  involved  by  it. 

K  such  be  the  true  explanation  of  morbid  action,  we 
might  naturally  infer  that  the  rational  radical  treatment 
of  diseases  would  be  to  increase  the  intensity  and  power 
of  the  natural  stimuli,  or  to  supply  artificially  a  new 
stimulus,  capable  of  exciting  to  increased  action  the  part 
of  the  organism  suffering  from  under-stimulation,  in 
other  words,  diseased.  I  speak  not  at  present  of  what  is 
termed  palliative  treatment,  such  as  the  removal  of 
mechanical  impediments  to  the  performance  of  natural 
functions,  the  administration  oi  stupifying  agents  for 
allaying  pain,  the  withdrawal,  either  mechanically  or.  by 
specific  irritants,  of  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  etc. 
The  first  of  these  objects  would  be  gained,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  removal  oi  the  patient  from  injurious  influences, 
by  his  transference  to  a  purer  atmosphere  or  more  con- 
genial climate,  by  favourable  mental  impressions,  by 
withholding  improper  articles  of  food  and  drink  and 
administering  suitable  ones;  in  other  words,  by  call- 
ing into  action  the  known  principles  of  hygiene  and 
dietetics. 

The  second  object  would  be  accomplished  by  introduc- 
ing into  or  applying  to  the  organism  agents  of  an  irritant 
character,  capable  of  acting  either  directly  or  by  sympathy 
on  the  seat  of  disease.  Of  such  a  character  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  remedial  means  employed  in  all  ages 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  whatever  name  these  may 
be  called,  whether  evacuants,  revulsives,  counter-irritants, 
stimulants,  tonics,  or  specifics.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  practice,  I  may  instance  as  examples 
of  the  indirect  application  of  the  irritation,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  blister  on  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  or  a  mustard-bath 
to  the  feet  to  relieve  a  headache ;  and,  as  examples  of 
the  direct  application  of  the  irritation,  the  treatment  of 
bums  by  the  application  of  heat,  of  erysipelas  by  caus- 
tics, of  grnanche  tonsillaris  by  a  gargle  of  cayenne 
pepper,    nx  the  first  case,  the  irritation  applied  &t «» ^- 
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ferent  part  is  propagated  to  the  diseased  part  by  sym* 
pathy,  and  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  the  part  where 
the  morbid  action  is  going  forward  must  have  a  apeeific 
Busceptibility  for  such  irritation ;  where  this  is  not  the 
case  no  curative  effect  will  result,  and  henee  the  fre- 
quency of  the  failure  of  thia  means.  In  like  manner,  the 
irritant  directly  applied  to  the  diseased  part  will  equally 
fail  to  produte  a  curative  action  if  tbe  affected  part  hare 
not  a  susceptibility  for  its  irritation ;  in  other  wordB,  if 
it  be  not  labouring  under  a  morbid  state  similar  to  that 
excitable  by  the  irritating  agent  employed  for  its  cure. 
This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  will  cure  some  but  not  aU  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes,  why  caustic  potash  will  cure  some  of 
those  not  curable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  why  hlistere  of 
CBntharides  will  only  cure  a  limited  number  of  ulceratiana 
and  other  affections  of  the  skin.  Tbe  action  of  gpecifiot 
may  be  explained  in  some  caaea  by  direct,  in  othera  by 
indirect  or  sympathetic  irritation. 

As  long  as  tbe  crude  and  general  doctrines  of  countep- 
irritation  and  revulsion  prevailed,  it  was  natural  that 
medical  men  should  seek  for  agents  that  produced  a 
strongly  irritant  effect  on  the  skin,  on  the  bowels,  on  the 
kidneys,  or  elsewhere,  it  did  not  matter  very  much  where  i 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  Brunonianism,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  in  attributing  disease  to  a  certain  genera], 
indefinite  debility,  tbe  treatment  by  an  as  general,  aa  ii^ 
definite  stimulation  was  the  natural  deduction  trom  socK 

E remises ;  hence  the  brandy  and  opium  which  John  Brown 
eld  up  OS  the  panacea  for  aU  the  ills  tbat  fiesb  la  heir  to, 
and  to  the  immoderate  use  of  which  bo  himself  fell  avietini. 
Brown's  tloctrines  of  general  debility,  though  they  had 
a  partial  foundation  in  nature,  were  not  a  whit  leas 
lemicious  in  their  effects  on  practice  than  the  opposite 
lut  still  analogous  doctrines  of  the  talented  founder  of 
the  flo-called  physiological  school,  Broussais,  who  gene- 
ralised quite  as  much  aa  Brown,  attributing  disease  to  a 
fierce  central  inflammation  of  the  stomaeh  and  bowels, 
aeainst  which  all  conceivable  fire-extinguishing  or  aoti' 
phlogistic  appHance^  were  to  be  used,  until  it  was  utterly 
anniHilatod ;  but  such  attempts  to  k  ' ' 
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posed  fire  often  snuffed  out  the  "vital  apark  of  heavenly 
ftame"  itBell'. 

The  more  correct  doctrine,  so  Incidly  set  forth  by 
Fletcher  in  the  works  already  cited,  that  every  organ  of 
the  body  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  irritability,  adapting  it  to 
be  acted  on  by  certaia  stimuli  more  remarkably  than  by 
others,  had  it  been  generally  received  or  inculcated,  would 
necessarily  have  led  medical  men  of  the  school  of  Brown 
to  search  for  the  specific  stimuli  of  the  organs  the  sub- 
jeeta  of  disease  in  those  maladies  they  were  called  on  to 
treat,  wcU  assured  that  such  agents  must  be  the  remedies 
they  sought  for. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  stimub  of  the 
different  organs  is  to  test  on  the  healthy  organism  the 
action  of  the  various  subatances  known  or  presumed  to 
have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  aysteni. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  diseases  it  ia 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  esact  organ  affected,  conse- 
quently, the  only  way  we  have  of  recognising  such  dis- 
eases ia  to  note  the  discoverable  objective  and  subjective 
symptoms,  and  thus  it  ia  that,  with  many  diseases,  it  is 
the  array  of  symptoms  that  makes  up  tae  idea  of  the 
malady;  and  even  though  we  may  not  have  a  notion  of  the 
organ  or  tissue  specially  affected,  we  donottheless  recognise 
the  disease  as  a  distinct  and  definite  one,  and  differing 
from  all  others.  In  like  manner,  it  ia  not  necessary  for 
therapeutic  purposes  that  we  ascertain  the  precise  organ  or 
tissue  on  which  our  curative  agent  acts ;  it  will  suf&ce  for 
ua  that  it  is  capable  of  developing  a  series  of  symptoma 
similar  to  those  of  the  disease  before  us,  to  enable  us  to 
predicate  of  it  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  precisely  the 
same  organ  or  organs  as  are  affected  in  the  disease,  and 
we  may  confidently  prescribe  it  for  the  cure. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  that  the  condition  of  the  diseased 
part  is  one  of  uiider-stimulation,  and  that  what  is  required 
13,  that  it  should  only  he  stimulated,  ao  to  speak,  up  to 
the  line  of  health,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  tamiliar  ei- 
amples  of  direct  curative  stimulation,  as,  for  instance,  the 
cure  of  a  burn  by  heat,  etc.,  we  shall  perceive  that  for 
the  curative  action  there  is  required  a  smaller  degree  of 
stimulation  than  what  was  requisite  to  produce  the  mu^d 
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action ;  aud  this  will  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  quantitg 
the  curative  agent  required  should  be  leee  than  what  will 
produce  tho  diseased  state. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  atnrting  with  the  protable 
pathological  doctrine  of  diseaae  bebg  a  condition  of 
diminished  vital  action  on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  rational 
physiological  doctrine  of  the  specific  irritability  of  every 
oi^an,  the  logical  deduction  ia,  that  diseases  should  be 
treated  by  i^nts  capable  of  producing  in  the  healthy 
symptoms  similar  to  their  own,  which  is  the  homcBO- 
pathic  principle ;  and  this  again  involves  the  proving  of 
medicines  on  the  healthy,  and  the  administration  of  doaea 
smaller  than  those  capable  of  producing  morbid  symp- 
toms in  the  healthy. 

These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Hahnemann  by 
an  entirely  different  route ;  and  I  may  now  briefly  trace 
the  mode  in  which  he  discovered  the  therapeutic  law 
with  which  his  name  is  connected. 

After  pursuing  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  for 
some  time,  and  even  writing  some  works  upon  the  treat- 
ment  of  disease,  which,  though  they  betray  no  little 
amount  of  originality,  do  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
doubted  of  the  existence  of  a  tolerable  amount  of  certaiuty 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  under  the  ordinary  methods, 
we  find  that,  like  many  others  of  maturer  years,  he 
gradually  became  disgusted  with  the  uncertainty  of 
medical  practice,  which  ho  relinquiahed  altogether,  and, 
as  he  informs  ua,  occupied  himself  solely  with  hterary 
labours  and  chemical  studies. 

His  attention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  ever  and  anon 
directed  to  the  therapeutic  powers  of  drugs,  and  sickness 
invading  his  own  family  led  him  to  aspire  more  earnestly 
after  some  sure  guiding  principle  in  medicine,  and  pos- 
sibly his  literary  labours  served  to  fumiah  him  with  many 
hints  respecting  the  homceopathic  law,  until  at  last  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  very  strongly  in, 
favour  of  it.  At  this  period,  viz.,  in  the  year  1790,  his 
attention  was  particularly  dravm  to  the  febrifuge  powet 
of  cinchona  bark,  which  he  had  tested  in  aomo  cases  of 
tertian  and  quotidian  fever.  Here,  thought  he,  doubtless, 
I  have  a  mediane  whose  power  to  cure  a  certain 
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marked  disease  I  am  thoroughly  conyinced  of,  not  only 
firom  the  testimony  of  authors,  but  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  Here,  then,  is  a  suitable  medicine 
with  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  surmises  as  to  the 
rule  of  cure,  which  I  cannot  doubt  really  obtains  in 
nature,  though  whether  this  be  undiscoverable,  as  the  ob- 
scurity that  exists  on  the  subject  among  all  writers  from 
Hippocrates  downwards  might  lead  me  to  suppose,  or 
whether  it  differ  in  regard  to  every  disease  and  every 
drug,  as  some  authors  would  have  us  believe,  or  whether 
the  principle  broached  by  one  of  the  Hippocratic  authors 
and  formiilized  by  Galen,  that  all  medicines  cure  by  virtue 
of  their  power  to  produce  a  state  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  disease,  be  the  universal  law  of  cure,  or  whether  the 
exact  contrary  of  this,  viz,,  that  medicines  cure  by  virtue 
of  their  power  to  produce  a  similar  disease,  be  true,  as 
was  admitted  regarding  some  diseases  by  the  author  ot 
the  Hippocratic  book  On  the  Places  in  Man,  and  was 
hinted  at  in  his  peculiar  mystic  manner  by  the  much- 
decried  but  talented  Paracelsus,  and  has  been  occa- 
sionally enunciated  by  esteemed  medical  men — among 
the  rest  by  Boulduc  with  respect  to  the  power  of  pur- 
gatives to  cure  diarrhoBa,  by  Detharding  with  respect  to 
the  colic-relieving  power  of  the  colic-causing  senna,  by 
Von  Storck  with  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the  mania- 
producing  stramonium  in  mental  disorders,  and  by  the 
Pane  Stahl  with  respect  to  all  remedies — ^remains  still  to 
be  ascertained.  A  contemplation  of  the  fixed  principles 
which  guide  all  other  phenomena  of  nature  would  prevent 
me  ever  entertaining  the  almost  blasphemous  idea  that 
medicines  do  not  also  act  according  to  some  fixed  rule. 
Numerous  facts  convince  me  that  the  Galenic  formula 
contraria  contrariis  curantur  cannot  be  this  rule ;  for, 
apart  from  the  impossibility  of  even  conceiviug  the  con- 
trary state  of  many  diseases,  I  know  that  for  instance 
the  morbific  effects  of  cold  are  aggravated  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  emplojonent  of  heat,  and  that  the  application 
of  cold  is  the  very  worst  mode  of  treating  a  bum.  My 
own  experience  shows  me  many  instances  of  the  opposite 
rule,  or  similia  similihus  ctirantur,  being  correct  with 
respect  to  the  cure  of  some  maladies.  Thus  every  ex^eri.- 
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enced  cook  knows  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a.  bum  u 
to  hold  the  burnt  part  nesr  the  fire,  "to  draw  out  the 
heat,"  as  is  comiuouly  stated ;  aad  Kentish  boa  shown 
ua  that  a  aimikr  mode  of  treatment  of  bums  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  results  in  his  most  extensive  ex- 
perience. The  same  is  nlso  alleged  by  the  illustrious  Sydea- 
ham,  and  recently  by  Benjamin  Bell  and  John  Hunter. 
Again,  the  common  eiperieuce  of  inhabitants  of  cold 
cluDates  teaches  them  to  apply  ice  and  snow  to  frost- 
bitten ports,  for  they  well  know  that  an  incautious  an- 
pUcation  of  a  higher  temperature  is  followed  by  the 
oestruction  of  the  Irost-bitten  part.  The  professional 
dancer  knows  that  when  overheated  with  the  dance, 
not  cold  water  or  iees  are  the  best  things  to  take,  but 
warm  tea  or  a  small  quantity  of  heating  brandy.  Now, 
here  I  have  in  cinchona  bark  a  medicine  wliose  curative 
power  in  ague  is  beyond  dispute.  Let  me  see  il'  it  can 
produce  anything  like  ague  m  the  healthy  person,  fiw  if 
BO,  it  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  evidence 
already  before  me  in  favour  of  a  general  law  of  cure 
founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  the  drug  to 
the  charaeteriatic  aymptoraa  of  the  disease ;  and  u  I 
should  find  that  this  apecdlic  drug  has  actually  the  power 
of  producing  symptoma  similar  to  those  of  the  diaeaeea 
it  cures,  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  try  the  few  other  known 

r3cifi.cs,  to  see  if  they  do  not  act  in  like  manner,  tmA 
I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  shall  I  not  have  it  in 
my  power  perhaps  to  add  to  our  list  of  those  most  valu- 
able and  inexplicable  of  all  remedies — specifics  ? 

Hahnemann  acconliugly,  being  at  the  time  in  vigorous 
health,  took  gradually  four  drachms  of  good  cinchona 
bark,  and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  far  two  suoceaaivo 
days  he  was  visited  with  febrile  attacks  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  ague  he  had  cured  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  tincture  some  short  time  previously ;  and  in  the 
addenda  he  made  to  a  translation  of  Cullcn's  Materia 
Medica  he  published  in  that  year,  after  mentioning  the 
fever-producing  power  of  bark,  he  says  it  is  probably  by 
reason  of  this  power  that  it  cures  intemiittent  feTer. 
(Z.  W.,  p.  314.)  Encouraged  by  this,  his  hopes  of  ren- 
'    '    {  the  medical  art  more  certain  and  simple  wea^— 
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raiBed,  and  he  set  himself  diligently  to  collect  from  tha  I 
writings  of  ancient  and  modem  medical  authors  aU  the  I 
caees  of  poisoning  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  to  institute    I 
eiperiments  witli  different  druga  on  himself  and  variouB 
fiienda,  and  to  compare  their  effects  with  the  historiefi   j 
of  the  maladieB  recorded  as  hapiug  been  cured  by  such 
druga  singly  and  alone.      The  further  he  advanced  in    ' 
such  investigations  and  inquiries,  the  more  he  became   1 
satisfied  of  the  extensive  application  of  his  therapeutic  I 
law,  until  at  length,  after  sii  years  of  patient  observation  J 
and  research,  he  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  come  before 
the  medical  world  with  a  statement  of  hia  views  upon 
the   matter.      This  he   did  in  an  essay  in  the  journal 
of  his  friend  Hufeland,  entitled  On  a  new  principle  Jbr 
ascertaining   the  curative  poicers  of  drug», "    in  which, 
after  exposing  in  a  masterly  style  the  absurdities  of  the   . 
methods  theretofore  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  show-  I 
ing  the  vanity  of  the  search  after  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease  and  the  inefficacy  of   the  treatment  by  con-  ' 
trariea,  he  points  out  that  the  only  proper  method  for 
ascertaining  the  virtues  of  medicines  is  to  test  them 
carefully  on  persons  in  health ;   and  from  a  vMt  array 
of  instaneeB,  collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authors 
and  hia  own  esperience,  he    ilemonstrates  the  value  of 
the  method  of  treating  diaeaaes  with  medicines  that  have 
the  power  of  developing  symptoma  similar  to  those  of 
the  diseases.     In  this  essay  he  does  not  yet  inculcate  the 
universality   of  this  law  in  the   treatment  of  disease ; 
he  only  points  out  the  value  of  it  when  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  those  chronic  diseases  which  constitute  the 
opprobrium    medicina.      For  aevte   diseases,    he    thinks  j 
the  palliative  or  antipathic  method  the  safest  and  the  I 
best,  and  accordingly  he  does  not  seek  to  apply  his  new  ■ 
method  to  them  as  yet.     He  does  not  yet  talk  about    ' 
diminishing  the   doae,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
administering  but  one  medicins  at  a  time.    Subsequently, 
as  we  know,  he  discovered  experimentally  the  applica- 
bility of  his  principle  to  acute  diseases ;  and  stiL  later 
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iuch  extreme  exiguity  that  they  have  eturted  the  title 
of  infiiiitesimal. 

la  aJi  these  diacoTertes  Hahnemann  was  guided  by 
experience,  to  whicli  he  triiBted  solely,  though  it  cannot 
be  deuied  that  wo  here  and  there  iletect  some  slight 
auBpicion  of  a  priori  reasoning,  but  noue  sufficient  to 
leou  him  astray.  Indeed,  his  theorizing  was  at  this  period 
always  subordinate  to  liis  observation  of  facta,  and  we 
may  safeiy  say  that  the  following  propoaitiona,  which  con- 
stitute the  kernel  of  hia  doctrines,  were  legitimate  deduc- 
tions of  experience : — 

1.  That  the  cure  of  a  disease  is  effected  moat  rapidly, 
safely,  and  pleasantly  by  a  medicine  which  itaelf  posaesaes 
the  power  of  producing  in  the  healthy  individual  a  moi^ 
bid  state  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  disease. 

2.  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the  morbid  states  pro- 
ducible by  remedies  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  will  be 
curative,  we  must  test  them  aingly  on  peraons  in  health. 

3.  That  medicines  must  be  given  for  curative  purposes 
aingly  and  alone. 

4.  That  they  must  be  given  in  doses  smaller  than  those 
employed  for  the  development  of  morbid  states  in  the 
healthy. 

These  propoaitiona  contain  the  essence  of  the  homceo- 
pathic  syatem  when  first  it  waa  propounded  by  Hahne- 
mann as  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  diaensea  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  tliey  are  likewise,  as  I  have  above  shown,  the 
inevitable  therapeutic  deductions  from  the  patholo^cai 
doctrines  of  which  I  have  given  a  brief  outline. 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  fiir  from  conatitutlng 
the  Btun-total  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  in  th^ 
later  development,  and  we  shall  find  aa  we  go  along  that 
some  of  them  were  modified,  and  that  numerous  addi- 
tions were  made  to  them,  aud  theoretic  speculatioiis 
engrafted  on  them ;  but  these  will  fonn  the  subject  of 
future  lectures. 


LECTUEE  ni. 

ON    SPECIFIC    MEDICINE,    AND    ATTEMPTS   AT   A   THEOBY 

OF   CUBE. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  attempted  to  show  you  that  the 
homoBopathic  therapeutic  law  discovered  by  Hahnemann, 
in  other  words,  the  maxim  that  in  order  to  cure  diseases 
in  the  best  possible  manner  we  must  select  agents  that 
possess  an  inherent  power  to  excite  in  the  healthy  eco- 
nomy morbid  states  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
diseases  we  have  to  cure,  was  the  logical  deduction  from 
the  most  generally  received  and  satisfactory  pathological 
hypothesis  of  modem  times,  and  it  is  my  intention  in 
this  and  the  next  lecture  to  consider  the  chief  explana- 
tions that  have  been  offered  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
curative  medicinal  agent  when  opposed  to  the  disease  in 
the   organism.      I   shall  commence   by   stating  Hahne- 
mann's views,  and  follow  with  an  account  of  the  most 
plausible  or  popular  explanations  that  have  been  given 
by  his  disciples. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  may  advert 
to  the  name  originally  bestowed  by  Hahnemann  on  his 
system,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  specifics^  and  inquire  what 
he  meant  by  that  term. 

We  find  that  from  1796  to  1808  he  employed  ahnost 
exclusively  the  word  specific  to  designate  his  system,  and 
after  the  latter  date  we  meet  with  the  term  homceopathic, 
but  often  in  combination  with  specific,  as  speci/lc-homoeo- 
pathic,  or  homosopathic-speci/ic. 

The  term  specific,  as  applied  by  him  to  diseases,  has 
not  the  broad  signification  given  to  it  by  the  older 
writers.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  Essay  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, etc.,  published  in  1796,  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  a  thoroughly  specific  remedy  for  any  disease  of 
such  and  such  a  name,  laden  with  all  the  ramifications, 
concomitant  affections  and  variations,  which  in  patholo- 
gical works  are  so  often  inconsiderately  detailed  as  essen- 
tial to  its  character,  and  as  invariably  ^gettaixmv^^^*^*'' 
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ThuB  lie  rejects  the  term  as  applied  by  the  older 
writers  to  such  diseases  or  names  of  diseases  as  soroiiila,  ' 
gout,  sjphilifl,  ague,  etc.,  for  which  names,  as  they  in- 
clude manifold  varieties  of  di^aee,  he  does  not  admit 
there  toe  ahaolute  specifics.  On  the  contrary,  he  states 
his  belief  that  there  are  as  many  specifics  as  there  are 
different  states  of  individual  diseaeeB,  t.  e.,  that  there  are 
pecuhar  specifics  for  the  pure  disease,  and  others  for  ite 
varieties,  and  for  other  abnormal  states  of  the  system.* 
Even  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon  (§  147)  ho 
talks  of  the  homccopathic  remedy  being  the  specifie  for 
the  cure  of  disease. 

Still,  notwithstanding  what  Hahnemann  had  written  in 
1796,  he  doea  not  seem  tohavebeen  altogether  guided  byhia 
own  rules  in  the  treatment  of  certain  continued  and  remit- 
tent fiivera  and  other  typical  maladies  in  1798,°  when 
he  seems  to  have  groped  about,  not  without  much 
fiunbling  and  stumbtuig,  until  he  discovered  the  pro- 
per specific  remedies  for  these  diseases,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  specific-hunters  of  the  old  school, 
to  which  he  still  virtually  belonged.  Although  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  fact,  yet  it  aeema  to  me  highly  probable 
that  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  (1798) — consequently 
more  than  eight  years  after  hia  notable  experiments  with 
bark — that  ho  commenced  methodically  to  prove  medi- 
cines in  order  to  ascertain  their  curative  powers ;  xm 
to  this  period  I  should  say  his  knowledge  of  medicines  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  records  of  poisoning  in  allo- 
pathic literature,  and  a  few  desultory  and  nninethodical 
ezperiments  on  himself  and  friends. 

1  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  cm 
the  question  of  the  specific  character  of  homoeopatjiic 
remedies,  because  the  employment  of  the  term  gpee^te 
medicine  by  some  of  Hahnemann's  followers  has  given 
rise  to  the  accusation,  on  the  part  of  others,  that  they  ' 
meant  thereby  to  deny  the  law  of  cure  gimilia  similibvt, 
and  sought  to  bring  hack  homceopathy  to  the  generalizing 
specific  practice  so-called  of  former  times.  But  this  u 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  false  accusations  ao  apt  to 
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be  engendered  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  ita  ab- 
surdiiy  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
only  way  in  which  those  who  use  the  term  specific  medi" 
cine  in  preference  to  homosopaihy  profess  to  discover  the 
specific  for  this  or  for  that  case  of  disease  is  by  experi- 
mentation on  the  healthy,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the 
symptoms  so  produced  with  those  of  the  disease — a  pro- 
ceeinng  which  removes  them  at  once  from  the  vague 
uncertainty  and  happy-go-lucky  method  (if  method  that 
could  be  caUed  which  was  most  unmethodical)  employed 
by  the  old  physicians  for  the  discovery  of  their  febmuges, 
their  anti-spasmodics,  anti-rheirniatics,  antarthritics,  and 
80  forth,  which  each  gained  its  reputation  from  having 
cured  at  one  time  a  case  or  two  of  some  disease  which 
was  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  as  to  be  referrible  to 
a  class  and  species  in  the  nosological  table ;  but  as  the 
name  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  give  the  indication  for  the 
employment  of  a  drug,  it  usually  happened  that  on  the 
next  occasion  when  it  was  tried,  the  case  not  being  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  in  which  it  was  serviceable  before, 
though  bearing  the  same  nosological  appellation,  the 
vaunted  specific  belied  the  expectations  raised  concerning 
it,  and  speedily  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  such  is,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  all  the  fashionable  medicines  of  the  old 
school.  It  could  not  but  happen  in  those  experimental 
times,  when  everything  was  tried  for  every  disease,  that 
amid  such  blind  and  indiscriminate  striking  the  right 
nail  was  occasionally  hit  upon  the  head,  and  a  rapid  and 
notable  cure  was  effected.  Kthe  lucky  cure  happened  to 
be  effected  with  a  single  remedy,  or,  as  more  jdrequently 
happened,  a  compound  prescription,  the  fortunate  prac- 
titioner, tmder  whose  judicious  treatment  the  cure  took 
place,  made  speed  to  acquaint  his  brethren  that  such  a 
drug  or  such  a  mixture,  pill,  or  draught  was  a  wonderM 
remedy  for  such  a  disease.  Now,  the  probabilities  were 
that  this  feat  could  not  be  repeated  frtmi  this  description, 
for  the  chances  were  that  in  other's  hands  the  drug,  and 
still  more  the  complex  prescription,  could  not  be  prepared 
nor  administered  in  exactly  the  same  way;  and  another 
circumstance  that  greatly  tended  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  a  successful  repetition  of  the  cure  was,  that  Mivifisc. 
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every  name  of  a  diBeaae  were  included  many  < 
varieties  of  dieease,  for  only  one  of  which  waa  the  remedy 
suitable.  The  coDaequence  of  all  this  was,  that  though 
perhaps  a  few  striking  cures  were  actually  made  by  the 
new  remedy,  ho  many  failures  took  place  that  the  once- 
vaunted  Bpeeifie  gradually  fell  into  disfavour  and  disnae. 
We  can  scarcely  mention,  a  drug  or  a  formula  that  haa 
not  had  its  day  of  reputation,  to  which  its  night  of  neg- 
lect bears  the  same  proportion  as  iii  northern  regions  the 
long  night  bears  to  the  transient  glimpses  of  sunshine  in 
raid- winter. 

Not  of  the  character  of  such  specifie-hnuters,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  such,  are  those  who  have  been  derisively 
termed  upecijickers  hj  their  opponents,  who  usually  am>> 
gate  to  themselvea  the  title  ot  purex  or  Hahnemanniant. 
Some  difference  there  must  be  between  the  specifickers 
and  the  pures,  else  had  they  not  formed  themselves  into 
two  different  schools.  The  difference  does  not,  I  belieTe, 
consist  in  any  want  of  that  spirit  of  individualization  ao 
necCBBary  for  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  drug  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  epeeifickert.  but  rather  that  they 
endeavour  more  than  their  rivals  to  bring  the  light  of 
modem  pathology  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  the 
morbid  case,  and  seek  to  refer,  when  possible,  the  array 
of  symptoms  to  the  derangement  of  some  particular  organ 
or  system ;  in  other  words,  they  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  natural  or  artificial.  The 
term  specific,  as  apphed  to  homteopathy,  is,  as  I  hare 
shown,  quite  HahnemannJc,  and  might  he  adopted  just 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  terms  that  have  at  vanoua 
times  been  proposed  by  those  who  have  taken  objection  to 
the  term  homceopathy ,  Thus  we  find  one  proposing 
for  our  adoption  the  term  hommosi/mpathj ;  another. 
Dr.  "Weiss,  suggests  komwodynamics ;  Dr.  Ferusael 
prefers  homiFo-orffaaict ;  Dr.  Arnold  has  written  a  work 
on  homffiopathy,  terming  it  the  idiopathic  method  of 
treatment.  Dynamopalhi/  and  homtBotherapeia  have  each 
their  advocates ;   and  hahnemannUm  has  been  suggested 

S-  some,  out  of  compliment  to  its  founder,  though  Dr. 
ering  of  Philadelphia  would  apply  this  terra  to  express 
the  power  that  ia  supposed  to  be  added  to  medicines  by 
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the  processes  of  succussion  and  trituration,  and  which 
he  conceives  to  be  analogous  to  galvanism  and  mesmerism, 
and  therefore  to  demand  a  similar  etymology.  Griesse- 
lich  says,  if  we  wiU  have  the  correct  term  we  must  not 
stick  at  trifles,  but  accommodate  our  mouths  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  euphonious  word,  homceopharinacopathy ; 
and  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  conceiving  homoeopathic  cures 
to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  Reichenbach's  od,  pro- 
poses for  our  adoption  the  term  homceodylism.  From 
our  opponents  our  system  has  received  various  titles : 
thus  Trousseau,  who  partially  believes  in  the  truth  of  the 
law,  offers  us  a  name  founded  on  his  hypothetical  expla- 
nation of  the  mode  of  action  of  our  drugs,  medeci/ne 
substitutive;  and  our  bright  and  trenchant  foe,  the 
Lancet,  looking  at  one  of  our  remarkable  technicalities, 
has  denominated  our  system  glohulism,  just  as  though  we, 
looking  at  the  prominent  practices  of  the  old  school,  should 
dub  it  pilulism,  hlisterism,  or  complex-prescriptionism. 

But  though  our  term  homoeopathy  throws  little  or  no 
light  upon  the  doctrine  it  represents,  and  though  had  we 
the  christening  of  it  anew  we  might  select  a  more  ex- 
plicit appellation,  yet  now  that  it  has  been  consecrated 
by  time  and  the  thing  it  represents  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood, we  shall  not  presume  to  turn  anabaptists  with 
regard  to  it,  but  be  content  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Now  to  return  to  the  question  of  homoBopathy  being 
the  medicine  of  specifics,  we  find  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  this  point  by  homoBopathists,  and  some- 
what also  by  allopathists. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  if  homoeopathy  be 
the  doctrine  of  specifics,  we  must  inquire  what  is  meant 
by  the  latter  term.  K  we  accept,  for  instance,  the  de- 
finition most  current  in  the  old  school,  viz.,  that  a  specific 
is  a  remedy  capable  of  always  curing  a  certain  disease, 
we  must  confess  that  this  is  far  too  vague  for  the  homoeo- 
pathist,  because  if  we  inquire  into  what  is  meant  by 
a  certain  disease,  we  shall  find  that  it  signifies  some 
species  of  disease  in  the  ordinary  nosological  system,  if 
it  do  not  stand  for  a  whole  class  of  morbid  affections 
which  have  no  relation  to  each  other  besides  the  iaa\<:^\bL 
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;  a8signed  to  them  hj  nosolomBts.  ThuH  we  shall 
that  whereas  at  one  time,  under  the  term  of  the  aante 
disease  are  iiniluded  all  the  varietieH  of  morbid  states  in- 
cluded in  the  terras  gout,  scrofiila,  etc.,  Cor  which  no 
8p«cificH  ever  have  been  or  ever  could  be  discovered, 
at  another  time  the  term  tame  disease  is  applied  to  the 
more  definite  aflectiona,  small'pox,  meaales,  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  the  different  cases  of  which  have  a  strong  bond  of 
connection  between  them ;  but  still  they  are  subject  to 
such  variations  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  far  a 
specific  that  should  he  adapted  to  the  cure  of  all  cases 
of  any  of  these  diseases ;  nor  does  homceopathy  propose 
to  fumiab  such  specifics. 

Sydenham,  without  pretending  to  define  what  a  specific 
is,  seeks  to  inform  us  what  a  specific  does,  viz.,  it  cures 
a  disease  without  evacuation.  Merciuy,  he  hhts,  which 
only  cures  syphilis  by  an  evacuation,  to  wit,  salivation,  is 
not  a  true  specific  to  the  disease,  but  is  only  specific  to 
the  evacuation,  which  ia  the  agent  that  effects  the  cui«. 
"  There  is  a  wide  difference,"  he  says,  "  betwixt  medicines 
that  speeijieallg  aiuwer  lo  the  indications  of  treatment  and 
medicines  that  tpecifically  ewe  diseases."  The  only  true 
specific  he  knows  is  Peruvian  bark  for  intermittent. 
Nevertheless  he  expresses  his  belief  that  nature  has 
provided  remedies  of  a  specific  character  for  the  cure  of 
the  more  serious  maladies  that  afflict  humanity,  and  thitt 
near  at  hand  and  in  every  country— if  we  but  knew 
them.''  He  cannot  imagine  that  such  will  be  found  in 
the  animal  and  mincnd  kingdoms,  but  only  in  tlie  vege- 

P  I,<m£barorr  SrdanliBnL,  Lhe  riftr[a«nL>uB  B4cgq  bod  perceived  &nd 
the  null  of  Bpiwiflc  mcdiciun,  and  had  endiwioiired  '         -  . 
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table  kingdom. •»  Sydenham's  views  about  specifics  will 
therefore  not  assist  us  much  in  our  inquiry. 

Kopp/  who  condescended  to  dally  a  little  with  homoeo- 
pathy and  patronise  it,  gives  this  definition  of  a  specific  : 
— "  A  medicament  which  effects  alterations  principally  in 
one  organ  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state,  acts  speci- 
fically upon  that  organ."  Now,  though  homoeopathists 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  all  their  remedies  act 
especially  on  particular  organs  in  health  and  in  disease, 
the  above  de6iition  is  much  too  vague  for  their  notion 
of  a  homoeopathic  specific  remedy,  for  it  avails  not  to 
say  the  mechcine  produces  alterations,  but  the  exact 
character  of  such  alterations,  as  shown  by  the  phenomena 
they  give  rise  to,  must  be  stated.  The  simple  fact  of  a 
medicine  acting  on  this  or  that  organ  will  not  sufBce ;  we 
require  to  know  also  the  how-  and  the  when,  A  specific, 
according  to  Kopp's  definition,  might  or  might  not  have 
a  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  organ  on 
which  it  is  presumed  to  act,  for  every  organ  is  capable  of 
being  acted  on  by  many  medicines ;  but  each  medicine 
produces  its  own  peculiar  alterations,  and  that  medicine 
only  is  the  homoeopathic  specific  which  produces  an 
alteration  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  disease.  Kopp's 
specifics  correspond  very  closely  with  the  organ-remedies 
of  Rademacher  and  his  followers. 

preparations  of  the  shops  being  in  readiness  rather  for  g^eneral  purposes  than 
accommodated  to  any  particular  cures,  for  they  do  not  principally  regard  some  one 
disease,  but  have  a  general  virtue  of  opening  obstructions,  promoting  concoo- 
tions,  etc.,  and  hence  it  generally  proceeds,  that  empirics  and  women  are  often 
more  successM  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  because  the  former  kec^ 
strictly  and  iuTariably  to  the  use  of  experienced  medicines  without  altering  their 
compositions.  I  remember  a  famous  Jew  physician  in  England  would  say,  '  Tour 
European  physicians  are  indeed  men  of  learning,  but  they  know  nothing  of  par> 
tioTilar  cures  for  diseases.'  And  he  would  sometimes  jest  a  little  innocently  and 
say,  '  Our  physicians  were  like  bishops,  that  had  the  keys  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, but  no  more.'  To  be  serious,  it  mi^ht  be  of  great  consequence  if  some 
physicians,  eminent  for  learning  and  practice,  would  compile  a  work  of  approved 
and  experienced  medicines  in  particular  diseases ;  for  though  one  mighf  speci- 
ously pretend  that  a  learned  physician  should  rather  suit  his  medicines  oooasion- 
ally,  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  age,  customs,  seasons,  etc.,  require, 
than  rest  upon  any  certain  prescriptions ;  yet  this  is  a  fallacious  opinion  that 
under-rates  experience  and  OTer-rates  human  judgment.  •  •  •  Therefore  this 
part  of  physic  which  treats  of  positive  and  authentic  remedies,  we  note  as  defeo- 
tive ;  but  the  business  of  supplying  it  is  to  be  undertaken  with  great  judgment, 
and  as  by  a  committee  of  physicians  chosen  for  that  purpose."  {Advcmc&aient  qf 
Leamvngy  book  iv.  chap.  2.) 

q  Sydenham,  Obs.  Med.  circa  Morb.  Acut.  Hist,  et  Cur.,  Fnef.  edit,  tert., 
§§  21,  22,  23,  24. 
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Stteglitz,*  who  wrote  against  homffiopathy,  understandB 
by  the  term  specific — 1.  A  medicine  which,  when  pro- 
perly employed,  certainly  cures  a  disease  in  alt  its  stages 
and  degrees,  to  a  certain  extent  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  how;  and,  2,  one  that  acta  decidedly  upon  so. 
organ  without  our  being  able  to  tell  why.  If  snch.  be 
the  correct  definition  of  specific,  then  we  may  certjuniy 
say  that  homteopathy  is  not  the  doctrine  of  apecifies ; 
and  we  may  also  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  Bucli 
specifics  as  tbose  indicated  by  Stieglits's  first  definition. 

The  great  Hufeland,  who  wrote  both  for  and  against 
the  homceopathic  principle  of  hie  friend  Hahnemann, 
considers  that  by  means  of  specifics  a  cure  is  effected 
by  attacking  the  internal  alterations  of  the  vitality  on 
which  the  disease  depends,  which  is  indeed  the  disease 
itself,  and  changing  it  into  the  normal  state ;  and  he  fur- 
ther says,  the  knowledge  of  inedicinea  which  produce 
in  a  healthy  state  symptoms  similar  to  the  disease  {»imUia 
timilibve  euranlur)  may  be  very  well  profited  of,  in  order 
to  discover  specifics.'  In  another  place  he  says  ;  "  The 
aim  of  horacBopathy  is  to  find  specifics  for  individual 
forms  of  disease ;  and  by  so  doing  it  may  render  great 
aerviee  to  medicine."" 

Stapf '  attempted  to  define  specifies,  and  to  show  not 
BO  much  that  homceopathy  was  the  doctrine  of  specifics 
m  that  the  ancient  practice  with  specifics  was  a  sort  of 
crypto-homoBopathy — that  specifics  so-called  wei-e  indeed 
homcBopathic  remedies.  Specificity  he  defines  to  be  the 
relationship  of  powers  among  themselves,  as  also  of  dis- 
eaaea  with  the  agencies  that  a«t  upon  them.  He  shows 
that  the  idea  of  specifies  in  old  medicine  was  of  much 
too  general  a  character ;  but  that  this  idea,  indefinite  aa 
it  was,  contained  the  germ  of  a  better  specific  doctrine, 
which  admitted  of  a  much  more  scientific  development 
and  foundation.  Homceopathy  alone,  he  alleges,  ofierg 
a  rational  mode  of  discovering  specific  remedies  for  every 
case  of  disease. 

J.  W.  Arnold  at  one  time'  condemned  the  applicatioa . 

■  Die  HomSopBlWa.  Hinnor.,  1835.  >  Encbiriclion.  pp.  11-  7a 
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of  specific  to  homoBopathy.  Afterwards,"  however,  he 
sought  to  define  accurately  the  term  specific,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  homoeopathic  method ;  and  his  name  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  among  those  of  the  so-called  specific 
school.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  value  of  individualiza- 
tion in  respect  to  diseases,  he  would  confine  that  within 
certain  limits,  for  he  contends  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
scientific  to  carry  it  as  far  as  Hahnemann  has  advised. 
The  scientific  physician  has  more  to  do  than  merely  to 
note  the  individual  phenomena  of  the  case  of  disease 
before  him ;  he  has  to  investigate  the  focus  of  the  pheno- 
mena, the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  the  morbid  picture,  the  seat 
of  the  disease  in  fact,  in  order  at  once  to  restore  unity  to 
the  scattered  features  of  the  morbid  picture,  and  to  get  a 
substantial  point  d'appui  for  the  treatment ;  a  very  excel- 
lent thing,  no  doubt,  if  attainable,  but  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  to  attain  it  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  great  as  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able,  from  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms  of  a  case 
of  disease,  to  make  deductions  which  shall  be  any- 
thing like  mathematically  correct  as  to  the  particular 
organ  that  is  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  the  primum 
movens  in  the  cycle  of  morbid  phenomena.  In  order  to 
this,  we  must  presuppose  a  perfection  of  diagnosis  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  attained ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  made  wonderful  progress  of 
late  years  towards  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unprobable 
that  we  shall  make  still  greater  progress,  as  our  means  of 
diagnosis  and  attainments  in  pathological  science  ad- 
vance. Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  same 
deductions  that  are  to  be  applied  to  diseases  must  like- 
wise be  brought  to  bear  on  the  pathogenetic  actions  of 
drugs,  otherwise  the  utmost  perfection  in  our  know- 
ledge of  diseases  and  their  seat  would  not  guide  us  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  a  better  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  I  fear  our  whole  collection  of  the  patho- 
genetic actions  of  medicines  would  avail  us  but  little,  and 
a  thorough  re-proving  of  all  would  be  indispensable.  Thus, 
for  the  present  at  least,  Arnold's  speculations  and  desi- 

>  Hyg.  xriu.  237 ;  and  Idiop.  Heilrerfaliren. 
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^B       derata  are  Bomewhat  Utopian  in  their  character.     Thiw 

^M        much  we  must  allow,  however,  that  J.  W.  Arnold  is  one 

^K       of  the  most  scieatific  of  our  school,  and  hia  laboura  have 

^^L      done  more  than  those  of  almost  aoy  one  else  to  impart 

^^K     n  scientific  and  pathological  character  to  the  principle  o£ 

^^H     homoeopathy,  which  we  might  have  expected  from  his  pr&- 

^^r     TiouB  reputation  as  a  pathologist,  he  having  been  formerly 

pathological  professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich.     It  ib 

irom  the  labours  of  such  men  that  we  must  hope  for  the 

fiiture  sdentilic  foundation  of  the  homceopathic  principle. 

Kurtz"  says,  very  juatly,  that  it  is  not  aufiicient  to 

know  of  a  specific  medicine  that  it  acts  on  such  or  nich 

an  organ,  but  that  we  must  investigate  what  was  the 

primarily  and  principally  affected  organ,  or  part  or  portion 

of  the  organ  or  tissue  acted  on,  what  functions  are 

deranged,  and  how  they  are  so.     He  would  seek  thereby 

to  ascertain  the  character  or  characteristics  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  Itoth  of  Munich''  oxpresaes  himsolf  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  desiderata  for  knowing  accurately  spedfi-C 


Sehron  lays  great  stress  on  the  neceaaity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  idiopathic  and  the  symptomatic  symp- 
toms of  diseases,  whether  natural  or  medicinal,  and  sayK, 
it  is  only  when  the  medicine  and  disease  resemble  eaoh 
other  in  their  idiopathic  symptoms  that  the  former  can  be 
held  to  be  specific  to  the  mtter.  It  is,  he  says,  in  the  bo- 
mceopathic  method  only  that  thia  resemblance  of  idio- 
pathic Bymptoma  is  attended  to,  consequently,  it  is  the  only 
true  Bpecitc  method.  The  apecificity  required  of  the 
medicine,  in  a  homceopatbic  point  of  view,  is,  he  aaya,  not 
merely  a  specific  relation  of  the  medicine  to  the  disMged 
organ  in  general,  but  to  the  peculiar  pathological  state  of 
the  diseased  organ  before  us,  which  may  he  very  much 
modified  by  the  individuality  of  the  patient.  This,  it 
vrill  be  observed,  though  eipressed  in  different  terma,  is 
completely  consonant  with  Hahnemann's  views  regarding 
the  necessity  of  individualizing  in  our  treatment ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  same  dosease,  in  other  words,  the 
same  affection  of  the  some  organ  or  organs,  may  be  very 
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much  modified  by  the  indiyiduality,  in  other  words,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  Schron  cites  sn  example  to 
illustrate  lus  meaning,  which  shows  at  once  the  peculiar 
distinctive  features  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  new  sect  recently  sprung  up 
in  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Sademacher,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  discover  what  they  term  organ-remedies^ 
in  other  words,  remedies  which  act  specifically  on  certain 
organs,  to  the  diseases  of  which  organs  they  believe  they 
will  be  specific.  "  Mercury,"  says  he,  "  stands  in  not 
nearly  so  specific  a  relation  to  the  genital  system  as 
secale,  sabina,  pulsatilla,  platina,  borax,  crocus,  petroleum, 
natrum  muriat.,  lycopodium,  and  many  other  remedies,  but 
it  stands  in  the  nearest  specific  relation  to  a  certain  morbid 
state  of  these  organs,  to  their  syphilitic  affection  namely, 
consequently  to  a  certain  form  of  disease  of  the  genital 
organs,  but  not  to  physiologically  healthy  genital  organs."  *= 
Goullon**  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  specific  remedies, 
both  of  which  act,  he  believes,  homoeopathicaUy.  The 
first  is  that  sort  that  is  adapted  to  certain  definite  forms 
of  disease  that  present  very  slight  varieties  (species  of 
diseases),  including,  we  presume,  belladonna  for  smooth 
scarlatina,  mercury  for  syphilis,  etc.  These  he  calls  the 
^^  real,  proper  specifics  ;^^  and  from  them  he  separates 
what  he  calls  the  ^^indimdiml  specifics, ^^  which  are  those 
remedies  that  are  appropriate  for  every  single  case  of 
disease,  that  seldom  or  never  recurs  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  But  he  will  not  allow  that  the  terms  specific  and 
Ji(ytnoeopathic  are  identical ;  for  he  says  there  are  specific 
remedies  with  which  we  can  effect  cures,  but  which  do  not 
correspond  in  similarity  of  their  effects  to  the  diseases  they 
cure.  Now  I  think  that  Dr.  Goullon  is  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  with  respect  both  to  his  division  of  remedies  into 
proper  specifics  and  individrml  specifics,  and  his  distinction 
betwixt  homoeopathic  and  specific.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  disease  which  is  so  invariable  in  its  character  as 
that  one  and  the  same  remedy  shall  be  the  appropriate 

c  Naturheilprooease,  il  212. 

d  Axch.jZix.  1.;  andagain,  Arch.,  xx.l.,  where  he  mterateatheaboveopinioBS, 
and  says  that  specifics  may  be  divided  into  homoeopathic  and  antipathic,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  used  for  their  primaiy  or  secondary  eflfects.  The  latter  paper  is 
translated  in  the  BrUiih  Journal  of  MotfunpaH^,  Tol.  iii.  l^l^.  ^*i>^M . 
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rfflnedy  for  every  case  of  it  that  occtitb;  for  although  there 
&re  Bome  diseaaea,  eimh  as  ayphilia,  scarlatina,  meaalea,  etc., 
■where  one  remedy  aeema  to  bo  apoeitic  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  cases,  yet  the  cxceptiona  will  be  Ibuiid  ao  nume- 
rous as  to  prohibit  ub  asymg  "  such  and  such  a  remedy 
is  the  specific  for  this  or  that  disease ;"  thus,  with  respect 
to  the  epidemic  miasmatic  diseases  for  example,  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  two  difl'erent  epidemics  shall 
present  such  marked  varieties  in  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms as  to  render  their  treatment  by  two  different  reme- 
dies imperative;  and  how  often,  as  Schron  remarked, 
does  !t  happen,  that  the  very  same  diseases,  in  the  same 
epidemic,  will  be  modified  by  the  individuality  or  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  specifics  are  only 
what  Dr.  Goullon  would  call  indiindual  specifics,  although, 
with  respect  to  some  diseases  of  certain  invariable  character 
or  specific  nature,  there  Js  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
certain  medicinal  agents  being  the  most  appropriate  for 
them ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  wiU  require  careftil  observation 
and  examination  to  determine  this.  Again,  Dr.  OouUon 
offers  no  proof  that  there  are  any  specijieg  which  are 
remedial  agents  by  virtue  of  any  other  power  hut  their 
hommopathicity  to  the  disease ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  such,  I  cannot  admit  his  proposition  of  the 
non-identi^  of  the  terms  homieopalhic  and  specijic. 

Dr.  P.  Wolf'  objects  to  the  term  »pec(fie  being  con- 
sidered identical  with  homceopatldc,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  indefinite  meaniog  attached  to  it  by  the  ancienta. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  admits, — Ist,  that  homceopathy 
has  shown  tiiat  all  specific  cures  depend  on  a  common 
ground  of  relationship  betwixt  the  remedy  and  the  dis- 
ease ;  2od,  that  the  discovery  of  specific  remedies  is  no 
longer  left  as  heretofore  to  blind  chance  or  accident ; 
3rd,  that  we  now  know  that  there  can  only  be  specifics 
for  species  of  diseases,  and  this  unriddles  to  us  the  con- 
flicting statements  respecting  certain  remedies  which 
are  variously  stated  to  be  and  not  to  be  efficacious  in 
cases  of  gaatrodynia,  intermittent  fever,  etc. ;  diseases  of 
totally  different  species,  though  having  one  prominent 
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symptom  in  common,  having  been  included  under  one 
and  the  same  appellation. 

Dr.  E/apou,  jun.,  in  his  History  of  Homceopaihy,  devotes 
a  chapter  to  tracing,  in  a  rapid  and  attractive  manner, 
the  various  fates   that  have  befallen  specific  medicine, 
from  the  earliest  days  until  the  time  of  Hahnemann.    He 
shows  that  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  medical  art 
the  aim  of  physicians  was  almost  solely  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  specifics,  and  that  such  were  the  only  medi- 
cines used  for  the  cure  of  diseases.     Melampus,  Paeon, 
the  divine  JEsculapius  himself,  acquired  their  fame  by 
their   knowledge   of  specifics,    ana   the  votive    tablets 
that  were  hung  in  the  temples   of  ^sculapius    were 
only  records  of  specific  cures.      Hippocrates   and  his 
immediate    followers    exercised    a    fatal    influence     on 
the   treatment    by   specifics,    and   introduced    the     so- 
caUed  rational  system.      The  empirical  school  of  Alex- 
andria   was   an    attempt    to    revive   the   medicine     of 
specifics,   but    unfortunately    it    did    not    exercise   any 
permanent  influence  on  the  other  schools.     Galen  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  specific  school,  and  introduced 
into  medicine  those  miserable  hypotheses  of  his,  whose 
injurious  influence  on  the  real  progress  of  the  medical 
art  is  not  unfelt  at  the  present  day.     Henceforward  the 
medicine  of  specifics  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  practised 
only  by  quacks,  no  physician  who  had  any  pretension  to 
education  deigning  to  occupy  himself  with  anything  so 
irrational.     Thus,  when  Paracelsus,  than  whom  a  greater 
genius  never  appeared  on  the  medical  stage,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  specifics,  he  was  denounced 
by  aU  his  brethren,  and  that  with  such  effect  that  his 
name  of  Bombastes  became  a  by-word  for  everjrthing 
extravagant  and  absurd,  and  such  was  the  rancour  and 
the  success  with  which  his  enemies  pursued  him,  that  the 
impression  they  created  concerning  him  is  retained  by 
our  own  generation  of  doctors ;  and  while  few  have  read 
his  works,  or  even  know  their  titles,  almost  all  can  sum 
you  up  his  character  with  a  confidence  that  impresses 
you  with  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  viz.,  that  he 
was  the  greatest  quack  that  ever  lived — except  one,  whom 
we  have  of  late  years  heard  condemned  with  eQ^^a3L  ^«^^- 
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rity  and  ia  equnl  ignorance.  Van  Helmont,  like  Pan^ 
celaus,  had  a  high  opinion  of  specific  medicines.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  introduction  among  ua  of  several 
Bubatances  of  a  speciiic  character.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  were  introduced  into  medicine  by  travdlera  who 
DBd  witneaaed  their  Biiccesaful  employment  by  the  sava^eB 
of  newly-discovered  countries.  From  such  a  degraduig 
Bonrce  the  great  aiithoritieB  in  medicine,  who  were  imbued 
with  a  belief  in  the  inMlibility  of  Ghden's  teaching,  would 
not  condescend  to  a^^cept  cvirative  agents ;  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find  them  stirring  up  kings  and  parliaments  to 
issue  edicts  against  their  use,  and  to  impose  punishmentB 
on  all  who  dared  to  employ  them.  And  when,  notwith- 
rtanding  all  their  bigoted  opposition,  the  remedies  they 
donoimced  were  forced  upon  them,  they  endeavoured  to 
explain  their  utility  by  all  sorts  of  theoretical  apeculatiooB. 
One  medicine  acted  by  being  a  tonic,  another  bv  being  a 
debilitant,  a  third  because  it  was  a  sedative,  a  fourth  by 
virtue  of  its  bitterness,  a  fifth  by  reason  of  its  acridil^. 
Thus,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  even  in  our  own 
nineteenth  centiu'y,  facts  were  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  theory,  whieh  is  to  reverse  the  proper  order 
of  things.  Nevertheless,  the  specifics  remained,  ^le 
theories  received  decent  burial,  and  are  now  forgotten, 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  and  eBpeeially  Von 
Storck,  devoted  themselves  to  the  search  for  specifics,  wi^ 
more  or  less  success ;  but  still  they  were  obliged  to  trust 
to  chance  mainly  for  their  discovery,  and  specific  medicine 
still  stood  in  antagonism,  as  a  mere  empiricism,  to  so- 
called  rational  medicine,  until  Hahnemann  appeared,  who, 
bringing  the  power  of  Ids  great  genius  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  first  showed  how  specifics  might  be  methodi- 
cally discovered,  and  from  that  moment  the  medicine  (J 
specifics  ceased  to  be  an  empiricism  and  became  rational 
medicine  par  excellence,  a  fact  which  Hahnemann  wished 
emphatically  to  register  when  he  gave  as  the  title  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  that  taught  his  principles, 

S"     wwn  of  Sational  Medicine. 
ttfresne'  contends  tliat  the  homteopathie  doctrine  of 
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specifics  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  doctrine 
of  specifics,  for  the  homoeopathist  does  not  look  to 
species  of  diseases  as  the  botanist  to  species  of  plants. 
The  homoeopathic  specific  is,  on  the  contrary,  adapted 
to  the  individuality  and  not  the  species,  which  is  exactly 
what  I  have  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  con- 
sidering the  opinions  of  others  on  this  point. 

To  the  same  purpose  Watzkeg  alleges  that  homoeo- 
pathy is  the  specific  method,  but  not  that  obscure  method 
of  the  same  name  as  it  exists  in  the  old  school,  but  that 
disclosed  by  the  principle  similia  similihus ;  and  Dr. 
Black  in  his  treatise  alleges  that  the  doctrine  of  homoeo- 
pathy is  simply  the  doctrine  of  specifics. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  joining  heartily  in  this  opinion,  it  being  understood 
that  the  specificity  of  homoeopathic  medicines  is  not  of 
that  vague  and  general  character  understood  by  the  old 
school ;  that  in  fact,  as  Dufresne  has  it,  the  specificity  is 
not  towards  species  of  diseases  but  towards  individual 
cases  of  disease  ;  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  while  the  experimental  method  of  Hahnemann  has 
demonstrated,  with  respect  to  all  the  specifics  of  the  old 
school,  that  they  act  according  to  the  principle  of  similia 
similibm,  and  while  the  actual  experiments  of  Hahne- 
mann and  his  followers  have  vastly  enriched  our  store 
of  specifics,  we  may  conclude  that  all  improved  remedies 
that  show  a  specific  action  cure  by  virtue  of  their 
homoeopathicity.  Thus  we  should  consider  homoeo- 
pathicity  and  specificity  to  be  convertible  terms,  under- 
standing the  latter  word  in  the  limited  sense  I  have 
above  attached  to  it. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  explarta- 
tions  of  the  curative  process  offered  at  various  times  by 
Hahnemann,  and  likewise  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  of  his  disciples  and  others. 

In  Hahnemann's  first  essay  On  a  New  Principle 
etc.,^  published  in  1796,  wherein  he  first  broaches  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  law,  as  it  is  now  termed,  and 
which,   as   I  before  stated,  he  only  thought  applicable 


g  Horn.  Bekehrunpsbriefe,  p.  74.        k  Lesser  Writm^^^.^W, 


^H  of  the  reniedy  : — 

^K  "  We  ahould  imitate  imtaire,  wbich  sometimes  cures  a 

^H  chronic  disease  by  Buperadding  another,  and  employ  in 

^H  the  disease  we  wieh  to  cure  (especially  if  it  be  a  chraoic 

^H  one]    that  medicine  whicli  ia  able  to  produce  another 

^^m  very  similar  artiiicial  disease,  and  the  former  will  be  cured 

^^P  — timilia  similii/us." 

^H  A  little  further  on  he  states  that  it  is  the  direct  or 

^H  primary  action  of  the  medJeine  that  must  resemble  the 
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■  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases— ^in  this  easay, 


symptoma  of  the  disease. 
Ifof 


o  further  explanation  of  the  modm  operandi  is  given 
in  this  essay,  except  it  be  that  he  incidentally  aavs  a 
little  fijrther  on,  quoting  from  his  observations  on  bark 
in  his  translation  of  CuUeu's  Materia  Mediea,  which,  he* 
published  in  the  year  1700,  that  this  substance  produces 
a  true  attack  of  fever  very  similar  to  intermittent,  and 
for  this  reason  it  overpoieerB  the  latter.  The  first  hint 
of  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  action  of  remedies 
occurs  in  the  Medicine  of  Sljyierience.  We  there  find 
the  following  two  maxims  laid  down : — 

"  1.  When  two  abnormal  general  irritationa  act  aimul- 


toneously  on  the  body,  if  the  two  be  dissimilar,  then  the 
action  of  the  weaker  will  be  suppressed  and  suspended 
for  aome  time  by  the  stronger." 

As  an  illustration  of  thia  he  cites  the  suppression  of 
measles  by  amali-pox,  and  of  the  plague  by  the  same 
disease. 

"  2.  When  the  two  irritations  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  then  the  weaker,  with  ita  effects,  will  be  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  annihiiated  by  the  analogous 
power  of  the  stronger." 

He  iilustratea  this  by  stating  that  cow-pos  is  annihi- 
lated by  the  supervention  of  small -pox— that  the  per-  ■ 
manent  cure  of  aome  cutaneous  affections  ia  brought  about 
by  cow-pos,  provided  these  were  similar  to  the  exanthema 
that  often  accompanies  cow-pos — that  itch  is  cured  by 
hepar  sulphiiria,  which  causes  a  similar  eruption — and  a 

m  is  healed  by  the  employment  of  strong  alcohol. 

Here  the  medicinal  agent  is  stated  to  be  a  stronger'  \ 
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irritation  than  that  of  the  disease,  and  this  statement  is 
repeated  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  essay,  where 
Hahnemann  talks  about  the  homoeopathic  aggravation^  a 
subject  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Hahne- 
mann's views  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents 
that  we  cannot  altogether  separate  it  from  this  subject. 
However,  in  this  place  I  shall  do  no  more  than  state  that 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  was  presumed  by  Hahne- 
mann to  occur  at  first  after  the  administration  of  every 
remedy  homceopathic  to  the  disease.  This  aggravation 
he  explained  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  manifestation  oi 
the  primary  symptoms  of  the  medicine,  "which  are 
somewhat  superior  in  intensity  to  the  disease,  and  which 
ought  to  resemble  the  original  malady  so  closely,"  as 
to  seem  like  an  increase  of  the  disease.  However,  he 
states  a  little  further  on  that  such  aggravation  is  owing 
to  the  dose  of  the  medicine  being  too  large,  and  will  be 
got  rid  of  by  reducing  the  dose. 

Hahnemann  then  brings  forward  as  an  illustration  of 
homoeopathic  treatment  the  case  of  the  overheated 
labourer  curing  himself  by  a  small  quantity  of  spirits. 

Passing  over  the  gradual  development  of  this  theory, 
as  we  fiid  it  in  the  successive  writings  of  Hahne- 
mann, let  us  pass  on  to  the  more  complete  statement  of 
it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  and  there  we  find 
the  homoeopathic  law  thus  explained  (§  xxvi.)  :  — 

"A  weaker  dynamic  affection  is  permanently  extin- 
guished in  the  living  organism  by  a  stronger  one,  if  the 
latter  (whilst  differing  in  kind)  is  similar  to  the  former 
in  its  manifestations.'* 

The  mode  in  which  this  operation  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  we  find  detailed  as  foUows : — 

"  As  every  disease  (not  strictly  surgical)  depends  only 
on  a  peculiar  derangement  of  our  vital  force  in  sensa- 
tions and  functions,  when  a  homoeopathic  cure  of  the 
vital  force  deranged  by  the  natural  disease  is  accom- 
plished by  the  administration  of  a  medicinal  agent  se- 
lected on  account  of  an  accurate  similarity  of  symptoms, 
a  somewhat  stronger  but  similar  artificisd  morbid  affec- 
tion is  brought  into  contact  with  and,  as  it  were,  pushed 
into  the  place   of  the  weaker,  similar,  natural  tblox:\sv^ 
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irritation,  og&iiist  which  the  inHtinctire  vital  force,  nov 
merely  {though  in  a  stronger  degree)  medicinally  dis- 
eased, IB  then  compelled  to  direct  an  increased  amount 
of  energy ;  but,  on  lUM'ount  of  the  shorter  duration  of  the 
action  of  the  medidnal  agent  that  now  morbidly  ofiectv 
it,  the  vital  force  snou  overcomeB  this,  and  as  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  relieved  from  the  natural  morbid  affec- 
tion, BO  it  is  now  at  last  freeed  from  the  artificial  (the 
medicinal)  oue,  and  hence  ia  enabled  again  to  carry  on 
healthily  the  vital  operations  of  the  or^nism." 

And  he  adds  in  a  note  to  this  paragraph  :  "  The  short 
duration  of  the  action  of  the  agents  that  excite  artificial 
diseases,  which  we  term  medicines,  makes  it  possible  that, 
although  they  are  at  the  same  time  stronger  than  the 
natur^  diseases,  they  can  yet  be  much  more  easily  orep- 
come  by  the  vital  force  than,  can  the  weaker  natural  dia- 
ewes,  which,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  longer,  gene- 
rally life-long,  duration  of  their  action  (psora,  syphiliB, 
sycosiB)  can  never  be  vanquished  and  extinguished  by 
it  alone,  until  the  physician  affects  the  vital  force  in  a 
stronger  mamier  by  an  agent  that  produces  a  diseaae 
very  similar  but  stronger  (to  unt,  a  homceopathic  medi- 
cine), which,  when  taken  (or  amelt),  is,  as  it  were,  forced 
upon  the  unconscious,  instinctive  vital  force,  and  anb- 
Btituted  in  the  place  of  the  former  natural  morbid  affec- 
tion, by  which  means  the  vital  force  then  remaina  merely 
medicinally  Ul,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  because  the 
action  of  the  medicine  (the  time  in  which  the  medicin&l 
disease  excited  by  it  runs  its  course)  does  not  last  long. 
The  cures  of  diaeasea  of  many  years'  duration  by  to« 

L occurrence  of  small-pOJC  and  menaleB   (both  of  which  run 
a  course  of  only  a  few  weeks)  are  ppocesses  of  a  similar 
character."  ' 
He  then  lays  down  the  following  as  a  justification  of 
the  explanation  just  given:- 
our 


I 


I 


"  Tlie  hiunan  body  appears  to  admit  of  being  much 

ire  poweriully    aflccted  in  its   health    by    medicines 

{partly  because  we  have  the  regulation  of  the  dose  in 

our  own  power)  than  by  natural  morbific  irritations 
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for  natural  diseases  are  cured  and  overcome  by  suitable 
medicines. 

"  The  inimical  agencies,  whether  of  a  psychical  or  a  phy- 
sical character,  to  which  our  terrestrial  existence  is  exposed, 
which  are  termed  morbid  noxious  agents,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  morbidly  deranging  the  health  of  man  uncon- 
ditionally ;  but  we  are  made  ill  by  them  only  when  our 
organism  is  sufficiently  disposed  and  susceptible  to  the 
attack  of  the  morbific  cause  that  may  be  present,  and  to  be 
altered  in  its  health,  deranged,  and  made  to  undergo 
abnormal  sensations  and  functions — hence  they  do  not 
produce  disease  in  every  one,  nor  at  all  times. 

"  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  artificial  morbific 
agents  which  we  term  medicines.  Every  real  medicine, 
namely,  acts  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  on 
every  living  human  being,  and  produces  in  him  the  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  it  (distinctly  perceptible,  if  the  dose  be 
large  enough),  so  that  evidently  every  living  human 
organism  is  liable  to  be  affected,  and,  as  it  were,  inocu- 
lated with  the  medicinal  disease  at  any  time,  and  abso- 
lutely (unconditionally),  which,  as  before  said,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  its  natural  diseases. 

"  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  it  is  undeniably  shown 
by  all  experience  that  the  living  human  organism  is  much 
more  disposed  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  be  excited 
and  to  have  its  health  deranged  by  medicinal  powers, 
than  by  morbific  noxious  agents  and  infectious  miasms, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  morbific  noxious  agents 
possess  a  power  of  morbidly  deranging  man's  health 
that  is  subordinate  and  conditional,  often  very  condi- 
tional, whilst  medicinal  agents  have  an  absolute  uncondi- 
tional power,  greatly  superior  to  the  former."  ^ 

Now,  I  believe  a  fallacy  will  be  found  to  pervade  all 
these  attempts  at  explanation,  and  the  premises  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  in  my  judgment  untenable. 

There  is  no  proof  offered  of  the  affection  excited  by 
the  medicine  being  stronger  than  the  natural  disease, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  medicine  curing  the  disease.  The 
fact  stated  in  §  xxxii.,  which  I  have  just  read,  that  the 


J  Organon,  §§  zxx.»xzzi.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii. 
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medicine  is  capable  of  acting  "  at  all  times,  under  aU 
circumstanccB,  on  eeerj  living  human  being,"  whilst  tL© 
disease  acts  very  conditionully,  would  not,  if  true,  prove 
the  greater  ttrengik  of  the  medicine,  but  only  that  the  or- 
ganism is  more  susceptible  to  the  medicinal  than  to  the 
morbific  irritation.  A  vessel  of  unannealed  glass  will 
reeifit  a  powerful  blow  from  a  woodeu  hammer,  but  will 
fly  into  a  thouaand  Bhivers  if  a  grain  of  sand  be  but 
dropped  into  it  from  the  height  of  a  foot,  yet  no  one 
would  say  that  the  strength  of  the  blow  in  the  latter 
case  was  greater  than  in  the  former. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  medicines  act  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumbtancea,  and  on  every  human  being  as 
here  stated,  for  we  know  that  many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  daily  certain  substances  that  belong 
to  the  class  of  medicinal  agents,  such  as  pepper,  mustard, 
vinegar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other 
spices,  without  experiencing  any  medicinal  effects ;  in- 
deed, what  is  here  stated  of  all  medicinal  Bubstances  is 
only  partially  true  with  regard  to  the  more  active  poi- 
sons'' and  the  less  active  medicinal  eubstancea  in  lu^e 
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doses.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  the  action 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy  human  orgasm  is  not  abso- 
lute but  conditional,  being  dependent  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  dose  in  which  they  are  given.  But  in  disease, 
as  experience  teaches  us,  the  susceptibility  to  the  specific 
irritation  is  so  enormously  increased  that  the  same  dose 
which  can  be  borne  in  health  without  particular  incon- 
venience, will  in  disease  produce  the  most  violent  action, 
and  the  very  smallest  doses  act. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  relative  strength  of 
different  agents  by  their  effects,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
medicinal  irritation  of  belladonna,  for  example,  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  miasm  of  scarlatina,  for  whilst  it  would 
require  a  large  dose  of  the  former  to  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  even  a  slight  attack  of  scarlatina,  we  know 
that  the  most  imponderable  portion  of  the  latter  will  oft- 
times  kill  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  violence  of  the  effect  of  a  medicinal 
agent  is  in  a  great  degree  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
in  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  homoeopathic  cure  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
unable  in  most  cases  to  produce  the  slightest  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  healthy  organism.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  medicinal  irritation  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
sidered the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  some  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  homoeopathic  law  given  by  Hahnemann 
in  the  Organon  abundantly  demonstrate  this. 

The  overheated  labourer  cures  himself  by  taking  a 
small  mouthful  of  brandy,  quite  insufficient  to  produce 
those  symptoms  of  overheating  from  which  he  suffers. 

The  cook  who  has  burnt  his  hand  does  not  expose  it 
again  to  a  greater  heat  than  caused  the  bum,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree  of  heat. 

The  frost-bitten  limb  is  cured  not  by  a  greater  cold 
than  caused  the  frost-bite,  but  by  a  much  less  degree  of 
cold. 

These  examples,  which  are  Hahnemann's  own  illus- 


exanimatuB  est."  A  similar  storj  is  related  of  the  Saltan  of  Cambaya,  who,  br 
the  daily  use  6{  poisons  is  said  to  have  not  only  rendered  his  body  invnlnerable, 
but  so  impregnated  with  them  that  he  could  kill  a  man  by  spitting  on  him,  and 
bis  embrace  was  followed  by  instant  death,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  luM^xd^ 
fewer  than  4000  concubines.     {Fletcher' i  Pathology  t  p«  W^."^ 
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tratioiiB,  sufficiently  show  that  tlie  curatire  irritation,  in 
place  of  being  stronger,  ia  actually  weaker  than  the  mor- 
bific oae. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  other  illustratioua  he 
brings  forward  to  prove  the  greater  strength  or  power 
of  the  curative  agent. 

"  How  is  it  that  in  the  early  dawn  the  brilliant  Jupi- 
ter vanishes  from  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  P  By  a  stronger 
very  HJmilar  power  a<iting  ou  his  optic  nerve,  the  bright- 
neaa  of  approaching  day !  In  situations  replete  ivith 
fmtid  odours,  wherewith  is  it  usual  to  soothe  eSectaaily 
the  offended  olfactory  nerves  ?  With  snuff,  that  affects 
the  sense  of  smell  in  a  similar  but  stronger  manner ! 
No  music,  no  sugared  cake,  which  act  ou  the  nerves  of 
other  senses,  can  euro  this  nausea  caused  by  the  dis- 
gusting odour.  How  does  the  warrior  cunningly  bwuah 
the  piteous  cries  of  him  who  runs  the  gauntlet  from  the 
ears  of  the  compassionate  bystanders  ?  By  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  fife,  commingled  witli  the  roll  of  the  noiay 
drum  !  And  the  distant  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  that 
inspires  his  army  with  fear  P  By  the  mimic  thunder  of 
the  big  drum !  For  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
the  distribution  of  a  brilliant  piece  of  uniform  nor  a 
regimental  reprimand  sufSce.  In  like  manner,  mourning 
and  sorrow  wiU  be  effaced  from  the  mind  by  the  account 
of  another  and  still  greater  cause  for  sorrow  happening 
to  another,  even  though  it  be  a  mere  fiction.  The  inju- 
rious consequences  of  too  great  joy  will  be  removed  by 
drinking  coffee,  which  produces  an  excessively  joyoua 
state  of  mind.  Nations,  like  the  Qermans,  who  nave 
for  centuries  been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  souUesB  apathy  and  degrading  serfdom,  must  first  be 
trodden  still  deeper  in  the  dust  by  the  Western  Con- 
queror, until  their  dituation  became  intolerable ;  their 
I  opinion  of  themselves  was  thereby  overstrained 
and  removed ;  they  again  became  alive  to  their  digni^ 
as  men,  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  raised  their  headB 
as  Germans." ' 

The  disappearance  of  Jupiter  before  the  auniight  ia 
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a  most  imhappy  illustration :  for  what  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  morbific  effects  of  the  invasion  of  a  dis- 
ease-creating agent  than  the  impinging  of  the  rays  from 
a  planet  on  the  retina,  and  what  more  different  from  its 
cure  than  the  physical  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  celestial  bodies  before  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  day  ?  That  the  analogy  should  be  complete, 
the  observer  should  have  been  rendered  for  ever  inca- 
pable of  seeing  Jupiter  after  once  beholding  the  sun's 
light !  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  snuff-taking  concealing  stenches,  and  the  minor  noises 
being  rendered  inaudible  by  the  greater. 

The  next  illustration  of  a  great  grief  being  soothed 
by  the  recital  of  a  greater  tale  of  woe  is  not,  as  it  would 
at  first  sight  seem,  favourable  to  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
cited tale,  be  it  ever  so  woful,  is  incapable  of  producing 
such  violent  effects  as  the  misfortune  experienced  by  the 
individual  himself  which  caused  his  grieL  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  a  less  powerful  agency  than  that  which  caused 
the  affection  it  is  to  cure. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  too  great  joy  being 
cured  by  coffee,  which  produces  an  excessively  joyous 
state  of  mind,  is  surely  not  an  illustration  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic law ;  at  least,  not  as  the  proposition  stands.  In 
order  that  it  shall  be  such  an  illustration,  it  would  have 
to  be  shown  that  coffee  produces  a  state  or  an  affection 
similar  to  the  injurious  effects  of  great  joy. 

I  would  give  quite  another  interpretation  of  the 
rising  of  the  Germans  against  Napoleon  than  the  far- 
fetched one  here  given.  The  Grermans  rose  as  one  man 
because  their  princes  appealed  to  them  as  men,  in  place 
of  treating  them  as  slaves,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  and 
they  rose  on  the  promise  of  having  their  liberties  se- 
cured and  constitutional  government  bestowed  upon  them 
— ^promises  that  were  broken  whenever  these  brave  Ger- 
mans had  secured  their  respective  thrones  to  these  faith- 
less princes ;  just  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  time  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  oaths  of  a  similar  tenor  broken 
by  these  same  worthy  princes  and  their  successors,  when 
the  dangers  that  extorted  from  them  those  oaths  were 
past.      No,   loyal  and  true-hearted  old  So^on^  ^Ck  tjl^^N* 


\ 
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F^ek  in  homceopathy  an  esplanation  of  the  wonderful  k 
|ing  of  your  glorious  countrymeu  agaioat  the  Corsia 
iityront.  The  prize  of  liberty — that  first  and  best  of  bumi 
I'WeBatnga — which  was  held  temptingly  before  their  eyes  If 
titeii*  treacherous  princes,  was  what  excited  them  to  'ij 
those  heroic  deed^  of  valour  that  &eeed  their  coimq 
from  the  sway  of  the  mighty  despot;  but  Europe  1 
members  with  indignation  how  shamelessly  the  ' 
earned  prize  was  withheld  the  moment  these  pt  " 
moua  domestic  tyrunta  felt  their  i^oble  throuea  8< 

Another  error  is  contained  m  this  esplajiation  i 
Hahnemann's,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  suppoaed 
nature  of  disease,  which  is  here  represented  as  an  inimi- 
cal entity  residing  in  the  organism,  against  which  the 
instinctive  vital  power  is  struggling  ineffectually,  which 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  is  a  totally  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  morbid  process.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  viz.,  in  the  preface  to  the 
fourth  vol.  of  the  Chronic  Bitetuen,  1838,  Hahnemann  at- 
tempted another  eiplanation  of  the  curative  process, 
which  I  shall  now  read  to  you  : — 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  our  vital  force  is  unable,  vrith- 
out  the  assistance  of  true  curative  agents,  administered 
by  human  skill,  to  combat  with  inconsiderable  acute  dis- 
eases (if  even  it  do  not  succumb  to  them),  and  to  re- 
establish a  sort  of  health,  without  sacrificing  a  portion 
(often  a  large  portion)  of  the  fluid  and  solid  parts  of 
the  organism  in  what  is  called  a  crisis.  How  it  effecta 
this  will  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us ;  thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  overcome  even  theae 
diseases  in  a  direct  manner,  nor  without  such  sacrifices. 
The  chronic  diseases  of  miasmatic  origin  it  cannot  cure 
by  itself  and  restore  real  health,  even  with  such  eacri- 
floea.  But  equally  certain  is  it,  that  when,  by  the  true 
^omceopathic)  healing  art,  guided  by  human  wisdom, 
u  is  put  in  a  position  to  overpower  and  to  subdue  (to  cure) 
diseases  with  which  it  is  attacked,  as  well  those  of  an 
acute  as  those  of  a  chronic  miasmatic  character,  directly 
and  without  such  sacriflcea,  without  loss  to  the  organism 
and  to  life,  it  is  always  the  vital  force  that  conquers  -.  just 
as  the  native  army  which  drives  the  enemy  out  of  the 
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country  must  be  called  the  conqueror,  although  it  was 
assisted  by  foreign  auxiliary  troops.  It  is  the  organic 
vital  force  of  our  bodies  which  itself  cures  natural  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds,  in  a  direct  manner  and  without  such 
sacrifices,  whenever,  by  means  of  the  proper  (homoBO- 
pathic)  medicines,  it  is  placed  in  a  position  to  conquer, 
which  indeed  it  never  could  do  without  the  auxiliary 
power,  without  this  aid ;  for  our  organic  vital  force,  by 
itself,  only  suffices  to  preserve  the  vital  operations  in 
their  good  order  as  long  as  the  individual  is  not  morbidly 
deranged  by  the  inimical  influence  of  morbific  agencies. 
By  itself  it  is  not  a  match  for  the  latter ;  it  opposes 
them  with  a  power  scarcely  equal  to  that  which  the 
inimical  influence  exerts  upon  it,  and  that  with  various 
indications  of  suffering  on  its  own  part  (which  we  term 
symptoms  of  disease),  but  by  its  own  power  it  could 
never  overcome  the  chronic-disease  enemy,  as  it  cannot 
conquer  even  acute  diseases  without  considerable  loss  of 
portions  of  the  organism,  if  it  were  to  remain  without 
assistance  from  without  by  means  of  real  remedial  aid, 
to  furnish  which  the  Preserver  of  human  life  has  com- 
missioned the  intelligent  physician.  With  a  scarcely 
equal  opposing  power,  I  repeat,  the  vital  force  advances 
against  the  hostile  disease,  and  yet  no  enemy  can  he 
overcome,  except  by  a  superior  power.  The  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  alone  can  supply  the  vital  principle  with 
this  superior  power.  Left  to  itself,  this  principle  that  ani- 
mates us,  this  vital  force,  merely  organic,  only  designed  for 
maintaining  undisturbed  health,  opposes  to  the  advancing 
hostile  disease  only  a  weak  resistance,  and,  as  the  disease 
progresses  and  increases  in  intensity,  a  greater  resistance, 
out  at  best  one  that  is  only  equal  to  the  hostile  attack, 
in  delicate  patients  not  even  equal,  often  only  weaker ; 
for  offering  an  overpowering,  an  unhurtful  opposition, 
it  is  not  capable,  not  intended,  not  designed.  But  if, 
by  means  of  acting  upon  it  by  homoeopathic  medicines, 
we  physicians  can  represent  and  oppose  to  this  instinc- 
tive vital  force,  its  enemy  the  disease  as  it  were  increased 
— however  little  increased — and  if  in  this  manner  we 
magnify  to  the  perception  of  the  vital  principle  the 
picture  of  its  enemy  the  disease,  by  homQao)^aitVi<(^  \afc^- 
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cinea  that  produce  an  imitation  of  the  origiaal  diatiaBA 
of  illuaive  resemblnnce  to  it,  we  therebv,  by  degrees, 
cause  and  eompel  this  instinctiye  vital  force  gradually 
to  increase  its  energy,  and  to  go  on  always  increasing  it 
more  and  more,  until  at  length  it  becomes  much  etronger 
than  the  original  diseaae  was,  bo  that  it  can  again  become 
the  autocrat  in  ita  own  organiam,  can  again  take  the 
reina  and  direct  the  organiam  on.  the  way  to  health. ; 
whilst  in  the  meantime  the  apparent  increaae  of  the  dis- 
ease produced  by  the  homceopathic  medicines  disappears 
spontaneously,  whenever  we,  witnessing  the  re-established 
preponderance  of  the  vital  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
establiahed  health,  cease  to  administer  these  remedies. 
Incredibly  great  is  the  fund  of  the  apiritual  vital  prin* 
ciple  imparted  to  raoa  by  the  infinitely  benevolent  • 
Creator,  k  we  physicians  did  but  know  bow  to  keep  it 
right  in  daya  of  health  by  a  properly  regulated  wholesome 
regunen,  and  in  diaeaaea  to  summon  it  forth  and  stimu- 
late it  up   to  the  proper  mark   by  pure  homffiopathic 


This,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  ia  a  more  estravagant 
attempt  to  explain  the  curative  proceas  than  any  of  his 
former  ones ;  from  first  to  Inst  it  is  all  conjecture,  and 
has  not  even  the  credit  of  being  ingenious.  It  is  not 
true  that  acute  diaeiiseB  are  not  cured  without  the  assist- 
ance of  art  save  by  the  aacrifice  of  portions  of  their 
fluids  and  solids.  For,  as  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
us  all,  a  diarrbceamay  cease,  a  catarrh  gooff,  apleuriay,  &n 
erysipelas,  a  fever,  etc.,  terminate  spontaneously  witnotit 
the  occurrence  of  these  so-called  crises,  which  Hahnemann 
here  terms  sacrifices  of  a  portion  of  the  fluida  and  solids  j 
and  the  health  that  is  re-establiahed  after  the  natural 
l«rmination  of  the  diaeaae  is  juat  as  perfect  in  general 
as  that  which  ia  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ejiplanation,  the  vital  force  is  insufficient 
of  itself  to  overcome  the  diaease,  and  it  is  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  that  is  to  add  to  its  power^but  how  ia 
it  to  do  this  ?  Not  by  strengthening  it  directly — oh, 
no !  but  by  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  disease  and 
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making  it  appear  greater  than  it  is  in  reality.  To  carry 
out  Hahnemann's  simile  it  is  as  if  one  king  should,  in 
order  to  assist  an  ally  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by 
an  enemy,  send  over  to  the  enemy's  army  a  reinforce- 
ment of  several  regiments  of  "men  in  buckram,"  in 
order  that  the  sight  of  this  additional  adverse  force 
should  stimulate  the  pluck  of  his  ally's  troops  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  perform  prodigies  of  valour 
so  as  to  defeat  the  invading  force,  or  else  induce  the  be- 
leaguered monarch  to  call  out  his  reserves  of  militia, 
national  guards,  or  landwehr,  and  thus  present  an  over- 
whelming force  to  the  enemy  and  drive  him  across  the  firon- 
tiers,  whereupon  the  "  buckram  men,"  their  services  being 
no  longer  required,  would  incontinently  collapse. 

This  explanation,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  of  the  crudest  and 
most  imfounded  character,  and  on  reading  it  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  remark  of  one  oi  Hahnemann's 
disciples  and  critics,  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  best 
of  observers  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  theorizers." 
Accordingly  Hahnemann's  explanations  have  satisfied 
none  of  his  disciples,  and  numerous  are  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  curative  process ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  any 
subject  or  any  part  of  the  field  of  homoeopathy  has  been 
so  diligently  cultivated  as  this,  and  merely  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  pro- 
posed would  occupy  several  lectures;  I  shall  therefore 
limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
attempts  at  explaining  the  curative  process. 

Rau  of  Giessen,**  than  whom  a  more  learned  or  more 
clear-headed  man  has  never  appeared  in  the  ranks  of 
homoBopathists,  endeavours  in  an  especial  treatise  to  ex- 
plain the  curative  virtues  of  homoeopathic  medicines  by 
the  alteration  they  are  assumed  to  produce  in  the  polarity 


n  I  must,  however,  observe  that  Hahnemann  evidently  felt  his  expluifttion 
was  open  to  criticism,  and  almoHt  apologizes  for  offering  it,  as  he  affects  to  regard 
it  as  an  indifferent  matter  wh(?ther  or  not  an  explanation  can  be  given. 

•*  As  this  natural  law  of  cure."  he  says,  "is  verified  bv  every  pure  experiment 
and  observation  in  the  world,  and  the  fact  is  consequently  estaolished,  it  mftttera 
little  respecting  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  takes  places 
and  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  attempts  made  to  explain  it." — 
Organon,  §  xxviii. 
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the  diaeased  part.  Thia  I  believe  to  be  mere  apecu- 
lation,  inauaceptible  of  proof  aa  yet — the  maguetoeeope 
to  the  oontmry  notwithBtanding. 

Attoniyr ''  wrote  an  interestiug  and  thoughtful  paper, 
entitled  The  Theory  of  Homrropathg,  baaed  on  the  laws  q^ 
Jfataral  Fkilusophy.  In  this  he  takes  aa  a  test  Ferd. 
Jahn'e  admiHsiou,  in  a  work''  of  hia,  that  diseases  are 
analogoua  to  the  growth  of  plarita.  Attomyr  follows  the 
subject  up  in  a  maaterty  manner,  and  though  I  cannot  here 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  I  may  state  the 
principal  poiuta  brought  forward  by  our  author.  Dis- 
eaeea  aiiaing  from  a  specific  miB.Bm  he  compares  to  plants 
that  are  produced  from  aeeds  ;  thoae  which  are  otherwise 
excited  to  thoae  organized  beinga  that  are  produced  by  a 
concourae  of  external  circumstances  (generatio  lEqvivoca)  ; 
and  he  mentions  the  fa«t  stated  by  Oruithauaen,  that  he 
had  obser?ed  upwards  of  lOCM)  different  epecics  of  info- 
Boria  prodnced  Irom  different  substances,  and  from  the 
same  subHtaneca  under  different  circumBtancea.  The 
infinite  variety  of  diaeasea  occurring  in  difi'erent  indivi- 
duala,  and  in  the  aame  individual  under  difi'erent  cir* 
cumatancea,  ia  cited  aa  auAlogoua  to  thia  fact  of  Ornit- 
hauaen'a.  Diaeasea,  he  continuca,  reaemble  plants  in 
thia  also,  that  they  have  their  period  of  germination, 
their  growth,  their  flowering,  their  fructification,  and 
their  death ;  and  that  what  wo  ought  to  do  ia  to  pro- 
mote their  flowering  and  fructification  as  rapidly  as 
ire  can,  and  their  natural  death  will  follow.  To  cut 
off  the  blossom,  t.  e.,  to  repress  the  externa)  signa,  as  the 
chancre  in  syphilis,  the  eruption  in  the  exanthemata,  etc., 
■would  not  hasten  the  death  of  the  disease,  any  more  than 
cutting  off  the  flowers  of  a  plant  would  kill  it.  Our 
object  should  be  to  promote  the  flowering  and  fmctificai- 
tiou,  by  supplying  it  with  an  agent  that  produces  a  similar 
state,  and  thia  is  the  homoeopathic  medicine,  whereby  -we 
make  it  live  faster,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  hasten  its 
death — cause  it  to  die  prematurely.  'Sow,  apart  fitjm 
the  eireumatance  that  the  analogy  is  very  slightly  or  not 
at  all  applicable  to  many  diaeaaea,  thia  explanation  is 
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veiT  uDHatisfactory,  even  with  regard  to  those  diaeaaes 
which  do  present  the  analogy  in  ita  greatest  force.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  a  very  poeticS  idea  to  conaider  diseasea  aa 
organiamB  within,  an  organiani,  aa  parasites  as  it  were; 
and  even  of  the  miasmatic  diaeaaes,  to  which  this  idea  is 
alone  applicable,  there  are  many  which  do  not  at  all  re- 
semble tliose  planta  that  be^u  to  wither  and  die  after  their 
bloaaomiug ;  such  are  syphiha,  many  akin  diseases,  tumoura, 
malignant  and  other,  which  show  no  si^s  of  dying 
alter  they  have  borne  blosaoms,  but  which,  if  unchecked, 
persist  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  organism  in  which  they 
flourish ;  BO  that,  with  respect  to  such  perennial  diseases 
at  least,  the  homoeopathic  agent  would  only,  if  Attomyr's 
views  be  right,  promote  the  growth,  but  by  no  means  the 
death  of  the  disease.  Again,  as  regards  the  acute  exan- 
themata, to  which  the  views  developed  by  Attomyr  best  i 
apply,  it  ia  not  at  all  obvious  how  the  homceopathic  medi-  1 
erne,  which  ia  an  agent  altogether  dift'ereiit  Irom  the  I 
miaam  that  caused  the  disease,  ahould  have  the  power  of  1 
promoting  its  growth ;  for  there  is  no  analogy  in  nature 
to  make  us  suppose  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  would  be 
promoted  or  hastened  by  supplying  it  with  the  seeds  of  a 
similar  plant.  Altogether  Attomyr's  theory  teats  upon 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  somewhat  far-fetched  analogy 
of  some  few  diseases  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  some 
plants,  but  at  best  the  analogy  ia  more  worthy  of  a  poet 
than  of  a  natural  philoaopher. 

I  find  that  the  same  idea  pervades  the  recent  work  of    1 
Attomyr  On  the  Ifatural  Sislary  of  Diseases,'  where  he  I 
utters  the  following  paradox  which  should  form  the  faaaia    , 
of  treatment,  viz.,  that  "the  cure  of  diseases  d 
the  promotion  or  continuation  of  diseases." 

Professor  Eachenmeyer  of  Tubingen  wrote  an  essay,' 
in  which  he  shows  himself  quite  a  latitudinarian  in  respect 
to  the  opposing  schools.  His  views  strike  me  aa  giving 
such  a  droll  idea  of  the  medical  art,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  givingyouan  extract  from  his  work,  "  In  medicine," 
says  he,    "  two    fundamental  views   prevail  that   deter- 
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mine  the  method  of  treatment  to  bo  pursued.  Either — 1, 
the  morbid  Bymptoma  are  tlie  product  of  the  vital 
force  reacting  in  tbc  various  organs  and  syatems  attacked 
by  the  inimical  agencies  ,  or  2,  the  morbid  syniptoma  are 
the  product  of  the  inimical  agencies  in  the  orgaoH  and 
Byatems,  that  obstruct  tbe  healthy  operations  of  the  vital 
force.  The  method  of  treatment  we  adopt  will  depend 
upon  which  of  these  two  theoretic  views  we  select. 
If  we  select  the  first,  then  the  array  of  symptonis,  as  the 
expression  of  the  reaction,  must  be  promoted  by  the 
remedy,  that  is,  they  must  be  rather  increased  th^ 
diminished,  in  order  that  the  curative  power  may  attain 
that  height  in  which  it  may  he  able  to  conquer  the  inimi> 
cal  agencies.  Such  is  the  homueopathic  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  be  termed  the  immediate  or  direct 
method.  If,  however,  we  prefer  the  second  view,  then 
tbe  array  of  symptoDis  la  tfie  expression  of  tbe  inimical 
agencies,  which  must  be  subdued  and  gradually  estirp&ted 
by  appositely  acting  remedies.  Sucb  is  the  allopathie  oT 
old  methodof  treatment,  which  may  be  termed  tbe  mediate 
or  indirect  method."  Now,  it  is  useless  to  remark  that 
both  of  the  above  theories  can  by  no  possibility  be  true; 
if  one  is  true  the  other  is  false,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
naivete  in  Dr.  Eschenmeyer  to  suppose,  as  the  above  paa- 
sage  implies,  that  the  particular  therapeutic  tenets  of  the 
physician  can  make  the  one  or  the  other  theory  correct 
at  random,  as  it  were.  If  the  first  theory  be  correct,  and 
if  it  require  the  homosopathie  employment  of  medicines, 
then  it  is  evident  the  second  theory  and  the  allopathic 
method  which  it  demands  mast  both  be  false.  But 
Eschenmeyer  admita  both  methods  to  be  true ;  it  is  there- 
fore  evident  that  neither  of  his  pathological  theories  can 
be  true.  But  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  neither  the 
first  theory  implies  a  necessity  for  the  homteopathie  em- 
ployment of  medicines,  nor  does  the  second  theory  imply 
the  truth  of  their  allopathic  employment.  Not  a  ahadow 
of  proof  is  oflered  that  the  homceopathic  remedy  favour* 
the  reaction  of  the  vital  force,  or  that  the  allopathicalljt 
employed  remedy  posaeaaes  the  power  of  removing  the 
obstruction  to  the  proper  action  of  the  various  org 
But  I  need  not  dweU  longer  on  this  monstrous  idea. 
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Jahii,'  who,  though  no  homtBOpathiafc,  wrote  upon 
homtBOpathy,  admitting  it  as  one  of  the  therapeutic  prin- 
ciplea,  also  asserts  that  horaceopathic  curea  are  to  he 
attrihuted  to  an  increase  of  the  reaction  of  the  orgaoii 
against  the  disease ;  but  unlike  Bsehenmeyer,  who,  in  his 
first  theory,  ascrihea  them  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
medicine  upon  the  reactive  processes,  he  says  they  are 
owing  to  the  medicine  increasing  the  disease,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  reactive  processes  are  also  increased. 
This,  it  will  be  ohserved,  is  not  unliie  Hahnemann's  last 
explanation,  and  the  ohjections  to  which  the  latter  is 
liable  are  equally  applicable  to  this  explanation ;  indeed, 
except  in  very  slight  affections,  any  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease must  not  only  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  cure,  but 
dangerous  to  the  patient,  for  although  the  hypothetical 
diseases  of  the  desk  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  actual  diseases  as  we  find 
them  in  nature ;  these  we  generally  diseoTer  to  be  quite 
strong  enough  and  frequently  too  strong  for  us,  and  far 
from  requiring  to  he  increased  in  intensity,  they  tai  our 
skill  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  they  often  have 
to  rise  to  a  dangerous  height. 

Dr.  Sehron's"  theory,  which,  both  on  account  of  the 
acknowledged  learning  of  its  author  and  the  ingeuioua 
arguments  he  adduced  in  its  support,  gained  the  adhesion 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  homceopathic  world  of  Germany, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  foUows.  The  disease  is  a  joint 
product  of  the  noiioua  agent  and  the  reacting  vitality 
ISeele);  therefore  the  disease  is  not  something  apart 
from  the  vitality,  but  is  something  called  into  existence 
by  it.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  vitality,  as  an  agent 
producing  the  disease,  can  react  against  the  quale  pro- 
duced by  the  joint  operation  of  itself  and  the  noxious 
agent,  seeing  that  this  quale  is  partly  a  result  of  its 
reaction.  The  effort  of  the  vitality  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  noxious  influence,  and  this  effort  is  mani- 
fested by  the  various  rea<^tive  processes.  It  is  quite  com- 
prehensible that  it  should  stand  in  aid  of  support  and 
assistance  in  this  effort.     This  assistance  it  cannot  give 
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itself.  By  an  irritation  from  without,  Bimilar  to  the 
morbid  state,  a  reaction  is  produced,  which  being  directed 
both  against  this  new  irritation  and  against  the  morbid 
prooees  (which  has  the  same  direction  as  tlie  new  irrita- 
tion),  endeavours  to  remove  both  by  neutraliiiag  them. 

These  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Dr.  Schron's  own  words, 
and  this  explanation,  I  imagine,  involves  a  aelf-evideiii 
contradiction.  According  to  it,  the  reaction  of  the  ot^aB- 
ism  against  the  morbific  agent  is  the  disease,  and  thia 
disease  is  to  be  cured  by  exciting  increased  reaction  ot 
the  same  kind,  in  other  words,  increased  disease.  "We 
are  left  completely  in  the  dark  aa  to  how  the  increase<L 
reaction  produced  bv  the  medicinal  agent  ia  to  euro  or 
neutralize,  as  Dr,  Scfiron  has  it,  both  the  reaction  against 
the  morbific  agent  and  itself.  Like  all  the  theories  where 
the  reaction  ot  the  organism,  as  it  is  called,  plays  such  a 
distinguished  part,  this  explanation  goes  on  the  suppoat- 
tion  that  those  morbid  symptoms  which  are  called  reac- 
tive, but  which  are  really  the  only  cognizable  symptoma 
of  the  disease,  are  au  attempt  at  a  curative  process  on  the 
part  of  the  organism,  which  ia  unfortunately  too  feeblfr 
to  effect  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  cure  of  the  disease,  until 
assisted  by  the  uomKopathic  medicine.  But  suppoaiDg 
these  premisee  true,  what  an  odd  way  of  BtrengtbeDiDg 
the  reaction  ia  it  to  increase  the  iutensity  of  the  disease! 
This  is  BtiU  for  all  the  world  precisely  the  same  thing  a» 
Hahnemann's  proposition  for  strengthening  the  h&nda  oE 
hia  ally,  by  sending  the  reinforcements  of  sham  men 
to  the  enemy,  with  tliis  difference,  that  Sehriiu  would 
send  regiments  of  real  not  sham  men;  and  indeed 
Schron  will  have  it  that  aU  that  the  homceopatMc 
medicine  does  is  to  hasten  the  disease  through  its  vaii- 
0U8  stages,  and  by  no  means  to  extinguish  the  morbid 
process.  According  to  his  theory,  however,  this  treat- 
ment should  likewise  have  the  effect  of  increasing  tha 
intensity  while  it  diminishes  the  duration  of  the  atagw 
of  disease,  a  reault  scarcely  to  be  desired  in  any  in- 
stance, and  one  the  reverse  of  what  experience  teachet 
us  does  actually  take  place.  The  premises  1  beKeve  to 
be  false  to  begin  with,  and  the  whole  argument  based 
^pon  them  ia  conaeiiiiently  false.     The  so-caJled  rea 
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is  not  a  curatiye  effort  of  the  organism  but  a  morbid 
process,  and  nothing  but  a  morbid  process.  The  sleep* 
lessness  that  follows  the  soporific  effects  of  opium  la 
clearly  a  reaction,  such  as  our  author  understands  a 
reaction,  but  none  would  call  it  a  curative  attempt ;  the 
constipation  that  follows  diarrhcea  is  reaction,  but  not 
curative;  the  heat  that  follows  cold,  and  the  cold  that 
follows  heat  are  reactions,  but  not  curative;  all  are  equally 
morbid,  and  the  object  of  therapeutics  is  not  to  promote 
any  morbid  process,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  all. 

In  Hufeland's  Mnchiridion^  I  find  the  Nestor  of  medi- 
cine giving  a  similar  explanation  of  the  homoeopathic  cure. 

''Even  the  direct  cure  of  diseases  by  specifics  so- 
called,"  says  he,  "  is  the  work  of  nature ;  for  the  remedy 
used  acts  only  as  an  excitative,  and  the  reaction  it 
awakens  and  the  alteration  for  the  better  are  solely 
owing  to  the  internally  working  power  of  nature.  Thus 
far  also  homoeopathy,  which  claims  so  high  a  stand  over 
nature,  is  the  best  proof  of  her  power,  for  Hahnemann's 
doctrine  is  nothing  more  than  a  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  specifics ;  and  in  selecting  such  a  remedy  as  will 
create  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  already  exists, 
affecting  the  very  organ  diseased,  excites  the  reaction  of 
nature  in  this  part,  and  produces  that  internal  curative 
process  which  heals  the  disease." 

This  is  essentially  the  same  explanation  as  that  given 
by  Schron  and  others,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this 
or  something  like  this  is  the  necessary  theory  of  those 
pathologists  in  whose  creed  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm 
plays  the  part  of  an  omnipotent  divinity,  who  look  upon 
all  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  the  manifestation  of  her 
struggles,  and  whose  chief  aim  it  is  to  discover  what 
direction  these  struggles  are  taking,  and  to  aid  and  abet 
them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  This  creed  I  be- 
lieve it  is  that  has  given  rise  to  that  meddling  and  mis- 
chievous treatment  of  diseases  by  purgatives,  blisters, 
setons,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  even  blood-lettings,  the 
iU-success  of  which  Mled  to  demonstrate  to  physicians  the 
&llacy  of  their  theories.  "  Imitate  and  assist  nature,"  they 
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^H  cried ;  and  if  diseaees  were  occasioDaUy  observed  to  tep- 
^H  minate,  when  let  alone,  with  BO-caUed  critical  diarrlioeaa, 
^1  diaphoreses,  diureses,  ptyaliam,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
^H  abscesses,  and  hemorrhages,  thej  imagiined  these  ph&- 
^B  nomena  were  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  cause  of 
^H  cure,  and  that  if  thej  imitated  them  they  would  be  aBeisb- 
^B  lag  nature  and  accelerating  the  cure ;  and  accordingly 
^B  they  bled,  blistered,  sweated,  salivated,  and  purged,  and 
^1  if  ttie  patient  died,  as  be  was  like  to  do  under  such  treat- 
^H  ment,  they  felt  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  blistered, 
^H  sweated,  salivated,  purged,  or  bled  enough,  nor  did  it  ever 
^H  occur  to  them  that  they  could  be  in  error  with  respect  to 
^B  the  value,  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  they  attached  to 
^H  those  so-called  crises  that  occasionally  occurred  in  the 
H^  natural  course  of  diseases  or  by  consequence  to  their  arti- 
ficial imitations  of  them/ 

In  my  neit  lecture  I  shall  bring  under  yoiir  notice  and 
subject  freely  to  criticism  a  few  more  of  the  cjplatiationB 
that  have  been  offered  of  the  curative  process,  and  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  you  one  free  from  the  objections  which 
I  shall  have  to  ma£e  to  those  hitherto  attempted. 


r  Thoagh  MH?uioniiU7  thp  iU-inureSB  □ 
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Bkplanations  of  the  curative  proceas  founded  on  the 
kuown  phenomeua  of  polaritr  are  by  no  meana  uncom- 
mon in  our  homceopathic  literature,  and  among  thoee 
■who  have  brought  their  learning  and  logical  powers  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  fi?om  this  moat  dynaiQical  point 
of  view,  we  rather  marvel  to  notice  that  George  Scnmid' 
is  oue  of  the  foremost.  The  very  material  notionB  of 
that  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
dose  would  have  led  us  to  eipect  anything  rather  than 
that  hia  ideas  of  the  curative  proceaa  were  ao  purely 
dynamical ;  but  we  see  that  in  homceopathy  as  elsewhere 
extremes  meet,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Schmid  can  in  his  own 
mind  reconcile  hia  grossly  material  dosea  with  his  hyper- 
dynamical  conceptions  of  disease.  Dr.  Schmid  thua 
formulizes  hia  theory  of  the  curative  procesa  : — 

"  The  disease  and  the  medicine  selected  for  ita  cure 
according  to  the  principles  of  homceopathy,  act  like  two 
powers  of  oppoaite  polarity,  or  lite  two  dissimilar  poles 
which,  when  brought  to  act  and  re-act  on  each  other, 
equalize  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  that  not  only 
the  oppositioa  subsisting  between  them  is  removed,  but 
also  that  they  mutually  eitdnguish  one  another." 

To  me  this  and  similar  attempts  to  liken  the  processes 
of  the  human  organism,  and  more  especially  the  curative 
process  effected  by  means  of  medicinal  agents,  to  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  seem  ao  overstrained  and 
far-fetched  that  I  cannot  enter  seriously  upon  a  refutation 
of  them.  The  analogy  that  can  be  traced  betwixt  the 
curative  proceas  and  the  phenomena  of  polarity  is  of  the 
vaguest  description,  and  aU  the  leammg  that  George 
Schmid  brings  to  bear  in  delcnce  of  his  theory  can  never 
hide  its  fiindamental  defects.* 
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Another  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  found  an  able 
defender  in  Mosthaff,  in  his  work  On  Somceopatky,^  is 
that  the  cure  of  the  disease  according  to  homoeopathic 
principles  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  though  the 
symptoms  of  disease  and  remedy  be  similar  there  is  a 
cofference  in  the  action  of  both,  that  is  to  say,  that 
although  the  homoeopathic  remedy  acts  on  the  same 
organ,  it  produces  in  it  a  precisely  opposite  state  to  that 
caused  by  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  it  acts  antipathi* 
cally,  and  if  this  be  true  the  system  might  be  termed 
speci&c-antipathic.  In  support  of  this  proposition  the 
following  arguments  are  adduced : — 

1.  Substances,  it  is  alleged,  whose  fundamental  action 
on  the  organism  are  essentially  different,  frequently  give 
rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

2.  Diseases  are  not  unfirequently  cured  by  medicines 
which  produce  similar  symptoms,  but  a  fundamental  state 
quite  different  &om  that  of  the  disease,  e,  y.,  syphilis  by 
mercury. 

3.  Opposite  conditions,  such  as  anemia  and  plethora^ 
present  an  array  of  symptoms  in  many  respects  very 
analogous. 

Plausible  as  these  arguments  at  ffrst  sight  appear,  they 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  strict  investigation,  for  were 
we  even  to  admit  them  with  respect  to  certain  cases, 
these  must  evidently  prove  the  minority ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  from  similar  symptoms  we  may 
infer  a  similarity  of  pathological  condition,  and  tbou^ 
some  states,  fundamentally  different,  do  certainly  oflfer 
many  symptoms  in  common,  yet  they  differ  in  the  import- 
ant, the  peculiar,  the  essential,  the  characteristic  symp> 
toms.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  disease  and 
homoeopathic  medicine  differ  in  their  action,  though  in 
no  case  does  this  difference  amount  to  opposition,  and 
the  difference  depends  more  on  the  essential  differenoe 
betwixt  the  medicinal  and  morbific  agents  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  organism  is  acted  on.     Thus  mercury  most 


find  that  the  laws  of  polarity  have  been  emplojed  by  Dr.  Altsohul  to _» 

the  dose  of  the  remedy,  or  rather  to  yinoioate  the  iufinitesiinal  doses  of  oar 
therapeutios,  with  what  success  will  be  hereafter  seen. 
*  £/i9der  die  Hombopathie. 
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produce  simil-ar  affections  in  tlie  game  organs  as  aypliilifl 
to  comply  with,  the  demands  of  the  homceopathic  law, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  does  BimDatly  affect  tha 
mucOTiB  membrane,  the  etm,  the  glanda,  the  periosteum, 
and  the  bones,  and  there  is  no  truth  whatsoever  in  the 
notion  that  it  produces  an  opposite  condition  in  these 
organs  or  parts.  Again,  anemia  and  plethora  may  pre- 
sent a  few  eymptoma  in  common,  just  as  pleurisy  and 
scarlet  fever  present  some  symptoniB  in  common,  but 
these  two  latter  diseases  are  not  more  divergent  in  their 
essential  and  characteristic  phenomena  than  are  the 
former.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  refuse  to  adopt 
the  explanation  offered  by  Mosthaff,  which  halts  throngli- 
out  and  is  unsound  in  its  premises. 

A  similar  notion  of  the  antipathic  action  of  homeeo- 
pathie  remedies  seems  to  be  entertained  by  the  learned 
but  mystical  Dr.  J.  O.  Muller  of  Vienna,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  passage  in  a  paper  by  him  on 
the  homoeopathic  principle:' — "It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  physical  concepnons,  cold  and  warm,  moist  and 
dry,  las  and  tight,  and  so  forth,  are  to  appearance,  there- 
fore in  a  sensual  point  of  view,  opposites,  but  the^  are 
not  BO  in  the  idea,  nor  yet  in  their  dynamic  relation  to 
organic  life.  This  is  markedly  shown  in  their  employ- 
ment as  curative  agencies  in  pathical  processes.  Here 
there  occiu^  no  mutual  eitinction  of  tlie  opposites,  be- 
cause abnormal  life  reacts  in  a  direction  the  precisely 
opposite  to  its  own  physiological  laws.  Henee  the  komtxo- 
pathic  principle  of  care  ie,  as  far  as  regard*  the  reaction 
of  the  diseased  organism,  not  a  late  of  m»ilarity  hut  of 
direct  opposition.  As  surely  as  health  represents  the 
diametriwil  opposite  of  disease,  so  surely  does  the  in- 
ternal factor  m  both  react  against  the  influence,  accord- 
'■  i;  to  the  organic  laws,  in  an  opposite  direction;  and 

ace  one  and  the  same  agency  in  opposite  states  of  the 
health  will  display  opposite  actions."  This  is  a  pretty 
safe  way  of  stating  the  process  of  cure,  and  can  scarcely 
'•"e  said  to  commit  its  author  to  any  explanation,  as  it 
e  a  prolis  way  of  expressing  a  fact  than 
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ciation  of  a  theory;  for  it  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  healfii 
nd  diaeaae  may  be  considered  opposites,  and  that  in  dia- 
aae  the  remedy  acta  in  an  opposite  manner  to  what  it  does 
a  health  ;  for  m  the  Ibrmer  case  it  produces  the  opposite 
of  disease — health,  whereon  in  the  latter  it  produces 
health's  oppasite — disease.  It  may  be  questioned,  hoW' 
ever,  whether  thie  opposition  is  not  merely  the  apparent 
or  aenaual  opposition  which  Br.  Miiller  tJludea  to  in  the 
first  port  of  the  quotation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  18  quite  evident  that  we  get  no  insight  into  the  curative 
process  from  this  passage  in  Dr.  Miiller's  essay. 

Of  those  who  have  sought  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to 
homoeopathy  none  has  laboured  more  diligently  than 
Koch,  and  m  many  numbers  of  the  Sygea,  but  especially 
in  his  volume  On  Homtsopathy,"  he  has  brought  all  the 
ftcumen  of  a  most  philosophical  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  the  system  he  has  built  up  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  a  completeness  and  a  finish  that  we  miss 
in  many  other  works  having  the  same  object.  In  the 
vrork  to  wbicb  I  allude,  Eoch  does  not  confine  himaelf  to 
a  mere  disquisition  on  therapeutics,  but  he  boldly  attempts 
a  complete  reconstruetion  of  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics,  and  I  must  confess  that  bis  book  has  all  the 
attractiveness  of  a  romance,  but  at  the  same  time  it  bears 
the  impress  of  much  study,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  modem  sciences,  great  logical  power,  and  a 
knowledge  of  those  grand  and  startling  philosophical 
doctrines  which  issue  from  the  brains  of  Germans  only. 
Of  all  these  great  qualities  of  Koch'a  work  I  would  fiun 
give  you  specimens,  but  I  could  not  do  so  properly 
within  the  compass  of  a  lecture,  and  as  I  have  severu 
more  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  curative  process  to 
lay  before  you,  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  short  and 
mutilated  statement  of  Koch's  views  upon  this  point 

Life  and  health,  according  to  this  author,  consist  ia 
a  continual  attraction  of  the  similar  and  rejection  of 
the  dissimilar.     Disease  ia  a  dynamico-material  operation. 
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eonsiabng  in  a  formatiTO  faculty  of  an  organ  or  sj-Btem 
different  from  that  originally  assigned  to  it,  produced  by 
a  new  directioQ  of  the  attraction  of  eimilar  to  ahnilar. 
The  mode  of  ita  production  is  this  : — The  morbific  power 
or  agent  combines  with  the  general  or  particular  dispo- 
sition to  disease  (Si-ankheits-anlaffe),  whereby  a  new 
product  engendered  in  the  organism  ariaes,  whose  vital 
action  or  vitality  is  different  from  that  of  the  organism 
itself.  The  disease  plays  the  part  of  something  gene- 
rated, which  finds  its  nutriment  in  some  organ  or  aystem, 
and  is  itself  capable  of  generating  in  its  turn.  Dr. 
Koch's  "general  disposition  to  disease"  is  the  general 
liability  of  every  organism  to  become  deranged;  his  "par- 
ticular disposition"  corresponds  to  what  we  term  the 
predigpotin^  causes,  and  includes  those  of  a  congenital 
and  hereditary  character  and  those  produced  by  age, 
aes,  constitution,  vaccinaticm,  and  too  large  dotes  of  medi- 
cine.  Apropos  of  these  causes  he  makes  a  number  of 
very  useful  practical  observations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  dweU  upon  here. 

Koch's  morbific  ageut  {potentia  noeent)  combines  with 
the  disposition  to  disease  {KrankheiU-anlage'),  to  ■which 
it  is  a  similar,  and  from  the  union  of  the  two  the  disease 
ia  generated.  The  symptoms  are  produced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  struggle  of  this  so-produced  disease  to  assi- 
milate the  organic  matter  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
type,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  efibrt  of  the  organism 
to  resist  this  assimilative  faculty. 

The  cure,  according  to  Koch,  is  effected  by  the  organism 
putting  itself  in  the  position  of  a  similar  as  regards  the 
diseased   organ  or  system,  and  thus  depriving  the  ab- 
normal direction  of  the  vitality  of  its  nutriment.     Then 
Dr.  Koch  enters  into  a  detail  of  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  cure  of  and  preservation  from  disease  can  be  effected, 
but  I  need  only  allude  to  two  of  them.     The  artificial 
preservation  from  disease  is  effected  by  presenting  an 
artificial  morbific   cause  to   the   disposition  to    disease 
eiisting  in  the  organism,  whereby  an  artificial  medicinal 
I       disease  is  produced,   which  removes   from   the  natural 
I       morbific  cause  the  disposition  (or  susceptibility)  to  it, 
I^BQ  that  this  natural  cause  finds  nothing  more  in  the 
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OPganiBin  to  enable  it  to  fonn  a  disease.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  way ;  a  medicinal  power  is  introduced  into 
the  organism  whmh  has  an  uttraction  for  the  diHpositioii 
to  disease,  as  like  to  like,  and  this  attraction  must  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  morbific  cause  for  the  same 
"  diBpositioo,"  but  must  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of 
developing  a  leas  important  (artificial)  disease.  Exam' 
pies :  Jenner's  vaceinalion,  Hahnemann's  helladonna 
against  tearlatina,  j£gidi'e  verairum  against  choiera, 
Arnold's  iulphtir  against  measles. 

In  order  to  understand  the  homfpopathic  curative  pro- 
cess, be  considers  the  spontaneous  curative  process, 
that  is,  the  process  of  natural  cure  in  the  case  of  dis- 
eases that  run  a  normal  course  and  whose  products  are 
ejected  or  thrown  off  by  means  of  what  are  called  regultr 
crises,  to  be  as  follows  : — By  the  course  of  the  disease  all 
the  disposable  susceptibili^  or  disposition  to  the  fo^ 
mation  of  the  disease  is  brought  into  action,  and  after 
it  is  completely  saturated  or  acted  on,  tbe  formative  pro- 
cess must  stop,  and  its  products,  when  not  too  hetero- 
geneous, are  aasimilated  and  ejected,  and  thereupon  the 
normal  assimilative  laculty  is  restored.  In  order  to 
imitate  thia  spontaneous  curative  process  and  thus  pro- 
mote tbe  removal  of  the  disease,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
convert  the  disposable  Buseeptibihty  into  another  arti- 
final  morbid  process  which  runs  a  course  not  dangeroua 
to  the  oi^amsm,  and  by  its  artificial  consumption  to  ren- 
der a  spontaneous  curative  process  possible.  And  thil 
is  effected  by  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  which,  though 
it  produces  a  mUder  disease,  has  yet  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  disposition  to  disease  in  tbe  organism. 

Prom  this  explanation  itwill  be  observed  that  Koch'a  for- 
mula for  tbe  homoeopathic  cure  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Hahnemann  ;  if  expressed  in  tbe  aphoristic  style  of  the  Isfc- 
ter  it  would  stand  thus :  the  cure  it  eff'ected  hy  substitutinff 
an  artificial  disease  Jbr  thai  present  in  tie  organism.  The 
difference  is  that  Hahnemann  says  the  medicinal  diaease 
is  the  stronger,  whilst  Koch  states  that  it  is  the  weaker, 
but  the  relatively  greater  power  of  the  medicinal  disease 
is  owing  to  the  medicinal  power  having  a  greater  affinity 
or  simiurity  to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  is  b 
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the  diBposition  to  diaeaae.  Now,  plausible  and  well 
argued  aa  are  Dr.  Koch's  theoretical  views  of  tbe  whole 
subject  of  life,  health,  disease  and  ita  cure,  they  are,  I 
think,  pervaded  throughout  by  a  fundamentid  error. 
And  firat  we  observe  that,  throughout,  the  word  timilar 
or  like  bears  in  Dr.  Koch'a  vocabulary  a  very  over- 
strained and  out  of  the  way  meaning.  Id  no  seaee 
that  we  uaually  or  even  unusually  attach  to  the  word 
can  it  be  said  that  the  ordinary  vital  operations  consist 
in  an  attraction  of  the  similar.  Look  at  the  act  of 
nutrition;  where  is  the  aimilarity  betwiit  the  potato, 
which  will  suffice  for  the  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  the 
different  organs  and  parta  of  which  it  is  composed? 
Again,  in  medicine,  where  is  the  simihirity  betwut  the 
mereufy  and  the  liver,  the  shin,  the  bones  and  themwcoiw 
m,embranes  on  which  it  acts?  where  the  aimilarity  betwirt 
the  aconite  and  the  arterial  tyetem  and  serous  mem- 
branes ?  No  doubt  mercury  has  a  special  affinity  for  the 
one  set  of  oi^na,  aconite  for  the  other,  but  the  quality 
of  aimilarity  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  Dr. 
Koch  has  auffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  a  whim« 
aical  interpretation  of  a  word,  and  upon  tae  test  of 
similia  similibus  he  would  preach  a  new  gospel  to  all  th« 
sciences  of  oi^anic  and  inorganic  life.  Zake  to  like  is  ' 
the  grand  shibboleth  of  his  new  creed,  the  "  open  seaame" 
that  shaU.  roll  back  upon  their  hinges  thoae  ponderous  I 
doors  of  obscurity  that  have  hitherto  kept  ua  out  from 
right  views  of  the  science  of  life  under  all  ita  forms.  | 

It  is  a  piW  that  so  much  learning  and  industry  havO  * 
been  expended  in  purauing  a  whim  to  the  death  ;  for  if 
we  can  forget  Dr.  Koch's  fixed  idea,  and  tranalate  Ids 
tortured  eipression  of  like  into  the  various  meanings  it 
standa  for  m  different  parts  of  his  work,  we  shaD  find 
much  to  admire  and  many  excellent  ideas  and  beautiful 
reflectiona  on  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  illus- 
trated by  many  valuable  practical  deductions.  Apart 
from  this  fallacy,  that  pursues  us  everywhere  throughout 
Koch's  work,  1  must  admit  that  hia  phyaiologioal  and 
pathological  viowa  accord  very  much  with  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  correct  ones,  and  I  only  marvel  that  a  man 
whom  I  coQisider  so  sound  in  hia  real  views  should  have 
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^H      BO  spoilt  his   enunciatioD   of  them  by   Buch  a  glaring 

^H      misuae  of  words.     There  ia  also  another  feature  that 

^M      atrikea  us  throughout  the  whole  of  Koch's  theoretical 

^H      ezplaoation,  aud  that  is  his  teudencj  to  auhstantialize 

^B      or  persouiiy  mere  qualities  of  matter.     Thus  the  siu- 

^M      ceptibility  for  disease,  in  place  of  being  a  state  of  being 

^B      or  qualit^  of  the  oi^au  or  system,  is  something  super- 

^m      added  to  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  morbific  mfluence 

^m       is  a  materia)  substance  that  forma  au  alliance  with  the 

^B       auBceptibilit;?,  aud  by  their  union  the  diseaae  (also  some- 

^^      thing  matenal)  is  produced.     The  some  is  the  caae  with 

the  medicinal  action  and  the  combination  of  this  with 

the  susceptibility — the  resultant  medicinal  disease.     He 

gravely  fuks  about  the  aasimdatiou  or  the  ejection  o{ 

the  cataa  proxima.     These  modes  of  speech  are  certunly 

ITery  inaccurate,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  give  rise 
to  erroneous  notions.  To  consider  these  qualities  of  the 
organism  in  health  and  diseoae  as  something  independent 
and  self-subsistent  is  as  though  we  were  to  do  the  same 
by  the  qualities  of  other  substances ;  it  is  just  as  if  we 
were  to  consider  na  self-existent  and  independent  entities 
the  qualities  of  hardness,  elasticity,  density,  roundness, 
uid  opacity  in  an  ivory  baU. 
But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  Koch'a 
theoiy  or  explanation  is  untenable,  but  before  disiais- 
ring  him  I  may  observe  that  the  views  he  promulgateo 
in  the  larger  work  from  which  I  have  quoted  difl'er  some- 
what  from  those  he  expressed  some  years  previously. 
His  explanation  used  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  aa  fol- 
lows :—  The  susceptibility  combined  with  the  morbific 
influence  and  caused  the  disease,  which  in  its  turn 
formed  a  susceptibility  for  raedicinid  action,  and  these 
two  latter  in  union  fonned  the  medicinal  disease,  which 
was  easily  expelled  by  the  organism,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  affected  organ  or  system  with  the  general  organ- 
ism, which  had  been  interrupted  by  its  presence,  waa 
restored  by  its  ejection.  The  same  objections  which  I 
have  made  to  his  later  theory  apply  with  double  force 
to  this  his  former  one,  so  I  need  not  enter  into  a  detailed 
exposure  of  its  fallacy. 
J  have  already  mentioned  the  points  of  similarity  of 
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Eoch'e  explanation  to  Hithiieiiiniiii'B,  and  also  ehowa 
■where  they  differ.  I  next  come  to  consider  an  expla- 
nation wiiicli  oeimpies  a  middle  place  betwiit  tlieae  two. 
According  to  Widenmann'  the  homosopathie  cure  takes 
place  in  the  following  way : — to  the  substratum  or  maternal 
BoU  in  which  the  disease  unfolds  ita  action  another  power 
is  presented,  which  ia  more  greedily  attracted  by  the 
said  soil  than  the  first  morbinc  agency,  and  thus  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  disease  present  ia  dispossessed 
and  ita  activity  put  a  stop  to.  He  shows  that  medicinal 
agents  and  poisons  must  be  reckoned  among  morbific 
agents  that  iu  virtue  of  their  peculiar  quahty  do  not 
require  the  presence  of  any  pecuhar  disposition  on  tho 

Eart  of  the  organism  in  order  to  produce  a  disease,  and 
e  considers  in  particular  homceopathic  medicines  aa 
agents  having  an  overpowering  afiiuity  to  the  substra- 
tum of  the  disease,  because  they,  by  the  force  of  their 
noxious  influence  and  without  any  particular  special  sua- 
ceptibilitjj  oa  the  part  of  the  organism,  are  able  to 
develojie  in  the  body  a  disease  estremely  like  that  which 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  morbific  influence  where 
the  disposition  for  it  exists.  The  arguments  he  uses  to 
show  the  superior  strength  of  the  medicinal  over  the 
natural  disease  are  not  materially  diflerent  from  those 
of  Hahnemann  which  I  have  formerly  exposed,  only 
they  are  more  scientifically  put  and  better  expresaed. 
He  says,  namely,  that  the  homceopathic  medicine  is  so 
far  stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  that  it  has  by 
virtue  of  its  quality  a  stronger  affinity  to  the  special 
disposition  than  the  morbific  cause,  but  as  regards  its 
qwmtum  it  must  necessarily  be  weaker  than  the  natural 
disease,  else  it  would  not  go  away  of  itself.  In  efi'ect 
this  is  the  aame  as  Koch's  notion,  onl^  difierently  and 
perhaps  more  happily  expresaed,  but  in  other  respects 
Widenmann  falls  into  Koch's  error  of  starting  with  the 
attraction  of  like  to  like  aa  being  the  general  law  of  the 
healthy  and  morbid  life  of  the  organism,  for  though  by 
straining  a  point  we  may  look  upon  the  phenomena  of 
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aHsimilatioii  in  the  healthy  orgaaism  as  bearing  out  tbrf 
BuppoBed  law,  yet  its  absurdity  is  perfectly  raoiiifest  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  phenomeua  of  oisease ;  for  what  simi- 
lari^  is  there  between  the  contagious  of  scar^tina, 
measles  and  typhus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  ttw 
throat,  respiratory  organs,  and  small  intestines,  betwixt 
a  chill  and  the  morbidly  aJiected  pulmonary  tissue,  be- 
twixt moist  air  and  unwholesome  food  aud  the  mesen- 
teric glands  P  What  resemblance  has  belladonna  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauc«a,  what  digitalis  to 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  heart,  cantharides  to  the  kidneys,. 
or  secale  comutum  to  the  uterus  ?  The  action  of  the 
bomienpathic  medicine  upon  the  morbid  process  migfafc 
with  greater  plausibility  be  considered  an  attraction  of 
like  to  like,  as  the  medicine  is  capable  of  exciting  in.  the 
healthy  organism  a  state  simiUr.  to  this  process ;  but 
wherefore  go  out  of  the  way  to  resort  to  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis of  ttie  attraction  of  the  medicinal  agent  by  the 
affected  organ,  when  the  greater  affinity  of  the  medicine 
to  the  aiFected  organ  has  already  been  proved  ?  Mor»> 
over,  if  we  look  narrowly  at  the  subject,  we  shall  perceiva 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reoaon  for  alleging  that 
the  process  of  cure  takes  place  here  by  virtue  of  this, 
supposed  law  of  the  attraction  of  likes,  for  the  medioinM 
power,  as  such,  has  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  morbid 
process,  and  these  are  the  two  factors  in  the  buaineaa. 
The  medicinal  agent  resembles  the  natural  morbific  agent 
in  this,  that  they  both  produ(»  similar  morbid  processea, 
but  neither  of  the  two  can  be  said  to  resemble  the 
morbid  process  occasioned  by  the  other.  John  is  lika 
Thomas  m  that  both  can  make  a  watch,  but  neither  John 
nor  Thomas  is  the  least  like  Tbomaa's  or  Johu's  wateh. 
Of  coiu-se  there  is  no  ijueation  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  medicinal  on  the  morbific  agent  here,  for  the  morbid 
process,  alioi  the  disease,  is  the  efect  of  the  action  of 
the  morbific  agent,  aud  not  that  agent  itself  Thus  ia 
"Widenmann's  views  we  find  the  same  confounding  of 
states  and  qualities  with  concrete  things  as  we  notice  in 
Koch's  explanation.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  in  Koch's  theory  fictitious  hving  beings  were 
' }  to  perform  alternate  actions,  whereas  in  Widt 
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mann'a  the  whole  proeeaa  of  cure  ie  a  mere  act  of  chemi- 
cal decompoaition.  The  homoeopathic  medicine,  accord- 
ing to  him,  represeuba  the  stronger  acid  that  decompoaea 
the  salt — which  stands  for  the  diaeaae — by  virtue  of  ita 
greater  affinity  to  the  hase  (the  auaceptihility  to  diaeaae), 
and  in  ita  conibinntion  with  the  latter  forma  a  salt  more 
easily  eliminable,  and  erpels  the  weaker  acid — the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  diaease.  To  this  climax  of  over- 
strained analogies  we  may  apply  the  remark  of  Widen- 
moau  himself  on  another  occasion,  as  the  Macedonian 
a,ppealed  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  "  When," 
Baj-a  Widenmann — sober,  "  we  have  to  do  with  the  laws 
of  vitality  we  ought  to  stick  to  the  vitality,  and  leave  to 
natural  philoaophy  to  explain  the  relations  of  different 
departments  of  nature.  The  mere  borrowing  of  the 
laws  of  one  department  to  apply  them  to  the  elucidation 
of  facts  of  another  is  of  no  lise." 

The  doctrine  of  derivation  or  revulsion — that  fovonrite 
idea  of  the  allopathic  school — fumiahed  to  Dr.  Geratel  of 
Vienna  the  groundwork  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  of 
the  homceopathic  curative  proeeaa,  which  I  ahall  proceed, 
to  examine.  "The  essence  of  the  homeopathic  method," 
says  Dr.  GJerstel,  "lies  in  derivation."  Derivation,  aa 
you  all  know,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  practice  in  the 
old  school  where  to  cure  a  morbid  process  in  one  part 
or  organ  another  morbid  proceas  is  set  up  artificially  in 
another  part  or  organ.  This  practice,  the  utility  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  a  multiplied  experience,  constitutes 
a  major  part,  and  what  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the 
most  unexceptionably  rational  part,  of  the  ao-called 
rational  method  of  treatment.  The  act  of  derivation, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  the 
favourite  idea  is  that  the  irritation  set  up  artificially  in 
the  sound  organ,  by  some  unexplained  power  of  attrac- 
tion, derivatea  or  determines  the  morbid  process  that  was 
before  going  on,  probably  in  a  vital  organ,  to  that  less 
important  organ  which  has  been  selected  by  the  phy- 
sician for  the  production  of  his  artificial  diaeaae.  And 
such  is  the  idea  Dr.  Gerstel  attaches  to  the  tenn.  He 
accepts  the  explanation  aa  a  fact,  and  does  not  troublo 
himself  to  make  further  inquiries  into  its  ratio 
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Thia  derivation  being  then  the  right  way  to  cure  diaeaae, 
we  Bhotild,  saya  friend  G-erstel,  "  endeavour  to  apply  the 
derivative  irritation  in  the  interior  of  the  organism  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  i.  e.,  to 
dereiope  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  substratum  of  the 
morbid  process  itself,  which  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  a  medicine  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  state  very 
aimilar  to  that  we  wish  to  remove," 

In  order  to  support  this  theory,  he  contends  "  that  no 
part  of  an  organ,  unless  dead,  can  he  diseased  in  ita 
totality,  and  that  therefore  it  must  always  present  a 
substratum  for  other  kinds  of  action,"  for  it  is  evident 
that  derivation  can  only  occur  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  this  homoeopathic  derivation  the  still  healthy  part 
of  the  diseased  organ,  whither  the  derivation  can  be 
effected,  is  represented  as  not  only  close  to  the  diseased 
part,  but  BO  close  that  it  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
aame  ultimate  cell,  the  same  microscopic  fibre.  But  why 
ahould  I  follow  the  author  fiirther  into  hia  transcendental 
apeculations,  when  it  must  be  apparent  to  you  all  that  thia 
co-eiistent  morbid  and  sound  state  of  the  same  cell,  of 
the  same  fibre,  ia  utterly  unsusceptible  of  proof  and 
entirely  devoid  of  probability,  besides  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  ^1  rational  deductions  from  known  {aate  p 
Moreover,  the  very  doctrine  of  derivation,  upon  which 
the  whole  explanation  is  grounded,  is  false  and  untenable. 
The  phenomena  that  go  by  this  name  are  not  in  reality 
proofs  of  a  derivative  action  at  all.  If  a  blister  applied 
m  pleurisy  efiected  a  cure  by  derivation,  should  we  not 
ejtpect  to  see  some  result  from  its  appUcation  difierent 
from  what  would  occur  from  the  same  blister  applied  to 
a  person  in  health  ?  At  the  very  least  we  should  expect 
to  see  a  much  greater  amount  of  infiammatory  action 
ensue.  But  what  are  the  facta  ?  The  character  of  the 
inflammation  in  both  cases  is  identical,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  usiially  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  pleurigy, 
instead  of  being  greater.  We  need  not  therefore  pursue 
Dr.  G-erstel's  speculations  further.  In  order  to  reconcile 
his  theory  with  the  current  notions  about  derivation,  he 
haa  to  suppose  such  a  number  of  improbabilities,  and  the 
doctrine  of  derivation  itself  is  at  the  best  so  unsiu 
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ported  by  facts,  that  there  is  no  use  taxing  our  credulity 
to  believe  the  former  for  the  unworthy  sake  of  the  latter. 
Le  jeu  ne  vautpas  la  chandelle, 

Founded  also  on  the  phenomena  of  derivation  or  me- 
tastasis is  the  theory  ot  cure  proposed  by  Dr.  Schneider 
at  the  Homoeopathic  Congress  held  in  1862  at  Frankfort.' 
He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  disease  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  action  of  a  morbific  agent :  a,  in  periphe- 
rical  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  this  constitutes  ex- 
ternal disease,  whose  tendency  is  the  removal  of  the 
morbific  agent  out  of  the  organism,  in  other  words,  a 
cmre ;  5,  in  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  internal 
disease,  which  is  as  such  incurable. 

In  order,  he  says,  that  the  internal  disease  may  be 
cured,  it  must  be  transformed  into  the  external  disease, 
whose  natural  tendency  is  to  a  cure.  All  internal  dis- 
eases, according  to  Dr.  Schneider,  are  cured  by  being 
transferred  to  the  periphery.  This  must  happen  either 
naturally  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  medical  art. 

The  morbific  agent,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  have 
attacked  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and 
thus  to  have  created  an  internal  disease,  besides  having 
an  attachment  for  those  central  parts,  has  also  an  a£&nity 
for  certain  peripherical  parts,  and  should  its  affinity  for 
the  latter  be  strong  enough,  it  is  transferred  to  them 
and  a  cure  effected  by  its  expulsion. 

If,  however,  the  affinity  for  the  perii,herical  parts  be 
not  strong  enough,  art  must  step  in  to  its  aid.  We  are 
to  select  an  artificial  morbific  agent  (a  medicine)  which 
has  affinities  with  the  same  central  and  peripherical  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  as  the  natural  morbific  agent. 
"When  we  administer  this  medicine  to  the  patient,  it 
cannot  act  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  for  these  are  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  disease ;  accordingly  it  must  act  upon  the 
peripherical  parts  for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  and  it 
causes  there  an  irritation,  and  as  these  are  the  same  peri- 
pherical parts  for  which  the  natural  disease  has  also  an 
affinity,  and  to  which  it  must  transfer  itself  in  order  to 

'  His  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Allg.  Horn.  Ztg.,  i^'v  •t'^o.  ^. 
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become  an  external  and  therefore  curable  disease,  ^m 
natural  disease  is  eicited  thereby  to  transfer  itaelf  from 
the  central  to  the  peripherical  parts,  and  thu3  to  ter- 
minate in  cure. 

I  need  not  waste  much  time  in  showing  the  iioproba- 
bility  of  this  theory  of  the  curative  process.  It  ia 
founded  on  several  perfectly  gratuitous  and  untenable 
aasumptions,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  proved  before 
the  theory  itself  could  become  a  plauaible  one.  Thus  no 
proof  18  offered  that  internal  diseases  are  incurable  as 
such.  No  proof  is  offered  that  internal  diaeasea  must 
be  transformed  into  external  or  peripherical  diaeaBefi 
before  being  cured.  No  proof  ia  offered  that  the  homceo- 
pathic  agent  acta  not  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease  but 
upon  the  peripbcric  nerves  with  which  the  morbific  agent 
has  an  affinity.  No  proof  is  offered  that  the  irritation 
of  these  peripheric  nerves  could  determine  the  disease 
irom  the  central  nerves  to  them ;  and  finally,  no  proof 
is  offered  that  there  is  a  morbific  agent  to  be  expelled. 
In  fact,  the  whole  theory  of  Dr.  Schneider  involves  so 
many  aasumptions  of  a  more  than  doubtful  probability, 
that  we  cannot  attach  any  value  to  it. 

Dr.  Trinka,*  who  ia  so  favourably  known  to  hom<BO- 
pathic  students  for  his  practical  skill,  does  not,  nie- 
thinka,  add  much  to  his  reputation  by  his  explanation 
of  the  curative  process,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  diaeaae  ia  an  entity  which  manifests  its  presence 
in  the  organiam  by  its  jpeculiair  phenomena,  its  patfaoe;^ 
nomonic  aymptoms.  From  these  its  pathognomonic 
symptoma  we  are  made  acquainted  with  its  aeat  and  its 
character,  but  by  no  means  with  its  eaaential  nature. 
The  symptoms  accordingly  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
aeat  and  its  peculiar  character.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
cure  any  diaease,  the  physician  must  choose  a  remedy 
that  not  only  acta  directly  but  alao  exercises  a  very 
aimilar  action  upon  the  diseased  system  or  organ  as 
displayed  by  the  ebaracter  of  the  disease  to  be  cured. 
The  eimilarity  muat  hold  good  not  only  quoad  locvm 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  character  of  the  disease  to  be 
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cured.  The  action  of  the  medicinal  agent  indicated .mw«i 
moreover  develope  a  great  or  at  least  a  greater  intengity 
in  order  that  it  should  cure  the  diaease,  for  two  powers 
can  only  annihilate  or  neutralize  one  another  completely 
if  they  are  unequal  with  reapect  to  the  intensity  or  their 
action.  Hence  the  medicinal  agent  must  be  stronger 
in  its  action  than  the  force  of  the  natural  disease  to  be 
cured ;  otherwise  the  struggle  would  be  unequal,  and  the 
intenaitj  of  the  disease  would  not  he  broken  and  anni- 
hilated. The  homceopatbic  medicine,  then,  acts  not  only 
directly  upon  the  suifering  organ  but  also  simultaneously 
directly  upon  the  disease  to  be  cured,  to  which  it  stands 
in  a  direct  relation  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  its 
effects.  This  (specific)  medicinal  agent,  so  similar  in  its 
efi'ects  to  the  natural  disease  to  he  cured,  by  its  stronger 
direct  action  annihilates  the  weaker  natural  disease; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  antidote  of  the  disease,  and  by 
its  influence  poisons  and  kills  the  life  of  the  disease, 
something  in  the  manner  in  which  an  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali  and  loses  its  corrosive  and  destruc- 
tive power,  Tbe  very  great  similarity  of  the  efl'eets  of 
the  disease  and  the  medicine  shows  ua  their  mutual 
affinity — in  their  effects  upon  one  another  they  stand 
opposed  as  mutually  destructive — the  necessarily  stronger 
medicinal  power  destroys  the  natural  disease  which 
resembles  it,  just  as  two  poisons  which  resemble  one  an- 
other in  their  effects  remove  and  annihilate  one  another 
in  the  organism  dynamically  and  chemieaUy,  or  as  two 
chemically  allied  substances  neutralize  one  another." 

This  explanation — -by  which  nothing  is  explained — is, 
if  examined  carefully,  a  mere  echo  of  what  Hahnemann 
said,  only  more  dogmatically  put.  It  contains  so  many 
purely  hypothetictd  statements,  and  the  analogy  betwiit 
the  chemical  neutralization  and  the  curative  process  is 
BO  totally  destitute  of  vraisemhlance,  that  we  must  pro- 
nounce Dr.  Trinka'a  to  be  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  explain  the  curative  process  we  have  yet  met 
with.  By  ditease  Dr.  Trinks  evidently  means,  in  the 
first  part  of  fais  esplanation,  the  pi-oximate  caute  of  the 
disease,  but  the  personality  with  which  he  afterwards 
invests  it  precludes  the  idea  that  such  is  the  meaning 
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he  attaches  to  it  throughout,  for  when  he  talks  of  the 
effect  of  the  tnediciue  upon  it,  it  is  evidently  something 
foreign,  introduced  into  the  organism ;  in  other  words, 
it  implies  the  exciting  eau»e  of  the  disease.  Such  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  when  he  sajs 
that  the  medicine  acta  "  not  only  on  the  suffering  orEan. 
but  aho  on,  the  diteiue."  Again,  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
sent &om  his  maxim  that  two  powers  can  only  anmliilate 
pne  another  completely  if  they  are  unequal  in  respect  of 
intensity,  for  it  la  weU  knonn  that  in  order  that  they 
may  annihilate  one  another  they  muat  be  equal  in  poiirt 
of  intensity.  Thus  to  order  to  produce  rest  or  amuM- 
iation  of  motion,  the  intensity  of  the  motive  power  we 
bring  against  a  moving  body  must  be  exactly  the  same  sB 
esiats  in  the  latter,  and  so  forth.  Then  Dr.  Trinks  seems 
to  for^t  that  by  his  illustration  of  the  neutralization  of 
the  acid  by  the  alkali  (which  we  humbly  take  to  be  im 
example  of  contraria  contrariig  rather  than  timilia  mmi' 
Ubut)  there  is  a  resultant  neutral  salt  which  has  to  bo 
accounted  for.  Dr.  Trinka'a  explanation,  if  critically 
examined,  amounts  to  this : — The  homoeopathic  mediciiu 
dures  the  disease  because  it  acts  on  the  same  parts  as  the 
disease  and  because  it  is  stronger  than  the  disease  ;  and 
it  cures  it  in  such  a  wav  that  it  expires  in  the  act  of 
so  doing.  For  Dr.  Trinks,  the  disease  and  the  medicine 
strongly  resemble  the  two  cata  of  Kilkenny,  which  attacked 
each  other  so  virulently  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  re* 
mained  after  the  conflict.  Dr.  Trinka'a  explanation  beus 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  bag  in  which  those  celebrated 
animals  were  confined,  as  it  effectually  prevents  ua  seeing 
how  the  exterminating  process  is  carried  on. 

Dr.  Mayrhofer'  is  among  those  who  consider  the 
homoeopatnie  cure  to  be  owing  to  the  homceopathio  me- 
dicine blunting  the  receptivity  of  the  organism  for  the 
morbific  irritation,  and  the  power  of  the  medicine  to  do 
this  is  baaed  upon  a  maxim  of  Liebig's,  to  wit : — "  Qreatw 
affinity  removes  the  action  of  the  lesser,  and  greater 
affinity  is  in  all  cases  an  equivalent  for  quantity."  TioB 
explanation  implies  a  direct  struggle  of  the  medicinal 
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and  morbific  irritations ;  but  as  we  know  that  the  morbific 
irritation  may  be  most  transient  while  the  disease  it 
causes  is  enduring,  and  as  we  further  know  that  as  long 
as  the  morbific  cause  or  irritation  that  occasions  the  dis- 
ease is  at  work,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  cure  from  our 
agents — ^therefore  we  cannot  logically  admit  this  to  be 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  curative  process. 

Griesselich'  holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  attaches  itself  to  the  disposition  (susceptioility, 
cmlage),  and  in  the  case  of  prophylaxis  occupies  this  so 
as  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  the  morbific  influence,  but 
when  the  latter  has  combined  with  the  susceptibility  and 
thus  formed  the  disease,  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  for  the  disposition  (not  its 
greater  strength),  withdraws  the  latte^  from  the  influence 
of  the  morbific  cause,  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  its  ftir- 
ther  advance  and  allowing  the  vital  functions  to  return 
to  their  ancient  course ;  and  what  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  disease  is  thrown  off",  and  thus  crises  are  formed. 
Irom  a  man  of  Griesselich's  acknowledged  critical  acu- 
men and  experience  I  must  confess  I  expected  a  more 
lucid  explanation  of  the  curative  process.  How  the 
medicinal  agent  or  influence  occupies  or  withdraws  from 
the  disease  the  disposition  he  does  not  explain ;  but  if 
it  be  by  producing  in  it  a  medicinal  disease  and  so 
destroying  it,  like  the  blowing-up  of  houses  in  a  city  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  we  should  expect 
to  see  in  every  instance  of  homoeopathic  cure  a  violent 
though  short  exacerbation,  which  G-riesselich  himself 
admits  is  not  requisite  for  the  cure  ;  or  if  it  be  by  pro- 
tecting the  susceptibility  as,  to  pursue  the  conflagration 
analogy,  the  fire  would  be  checked  by  wetting  the  in- 
flammable materials,  we  should  then  expect  that  the 
disposition  for  the  disease  would  soon  be  as  strong  as 
ever,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  we  know  that 
after  the  homoeopathic  cure  the  tendency  to  be  similarly 
affected  is  usually  much  less  than  had  the  disease  been 
left  to  itself,  or  been  treated  by  other  than  homoeopathic 
remedies.       Griesselich's    explanation,  it  must  be  con- 

^  Haodbucb  zva  Eeontmsa,  ete.,]^.  47. 
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feased,  is  purely  speculative,  and  haa  no  foundation  itf 
any  known  iacts  and  no  aualogiea  in  other  proceasea  in 
nature . 

TrouBBeau  and  Pidoui,  the  famous  aOopathic  writera,  in 
their  late  work  on  therapeutica,  admit  toe  homoeopai^iio 
principle  as  a  method  of  cure,  and  call  it  the  "subatitutive 
method,"  imagining  that  when  we  give  medicines  according 
to  this  law  we  aet  up  a  medicinal  in  place  of  the  natural 
disease,  and  thus  expei  the  latter.  How  this  is  effected 
they  do  not  pretend  to  teU  ua,  nor  do  they  make  it 
clear  how  the  substitution  of  the  medicinal  disease  is 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  most  interesting  part  of  their 
observations  upon  homoeopathy  is  that  they  admit  it 
as  ft  method  of  cure,  which  title  is  scomfiilly  denied 
to  it  by  a  host  of  medical  authors  who  are  as  iar  behind 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoiis  in  science  as  theyescel  them 
in  illiberaUty. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  on  homnopathy.  Dr.  Hire- 
chel,  has,  in  his  work  on  the  bomceopathic  eyatem,J  entered 
at  some  length  on  a  consideration  of  the  homceopathic 
curatire  process.  So  long  ago  as  1841,  before  he  waa 
thoroughly  conTOiced  of  the  truth  of  homceopathy,  he 
wrote  some  critical  letters  upon  it  (^Hacker  s  Medic. 
Argot,  iii.  2,  186),  in  one  of  which  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — "  The  correspondence  of  the  aymptoms 
of  the  medicine  with  the  diaeaae,  and  the  cure  thence 
resulting,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  identical  exci- 
tation  of  the  vitality,  which  at  one  time  cureg  by  sti- 
mulation, at  another  inducea  disease  by  the  same."  This 
does  not  certainly  explain  much,  nor  is  he  content  with 
this  attempt  in  his  recent  work.  He  there  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  simile  being  always  required  [in  the  selection 
of  the  drug],  the  physiological  processes  themselvee  by 
which  the  cure  is  actually  pertonned  may  be  of  very 
various  kinds."  Thus  he  says  that  the  cure  may  be 
supposed  to  be  effected — 1.  By  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  tne  disease ;  for  example,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  morbid  processes  is  the  Bup- 
pressed  cutaneous  function.     If  by  means  of  aconite  m 
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succeed  in  reatoring  this  suppressed  function,  inducing 
diaphoresia,  we  cut  short  the  catarrh  or  the  rheumatiam ; 
2,  by  the  solution  of  a  retained  morbid  product ;  ex- 
ample— hepar  sulphuris  promotes  the  fonnation  and  con- 
sequently hastens  the  departure  of  absceases ;  3,  by  the 
artificial  production  of  excessive  performance  of  certain 
functions ;  example — aconite  and  ipecacuanha  produce 
diaphoresis  in  diseases  the  result  of  a  chUl,  nux  and  ipe- 
cacuauha  promote  voraitiug  in  gastric  afiections,  the 
cause  of  which  is  an  overloaded  stomach,  etc. ;  4,  by  the 
artificial  production  of  states  the  opposite  of  the  morbid 
affection.  The  examples  of  this  are,  however,  quite  hypo- 
thetical. 

In  all  these  pretended  esplanations  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  effect  and  cause  are  eoniounded,  or 
rather  the  effect  merely  ia  described,  but  the  process  by 
which  this  effect  ia  produced  is  not  explained,  conse- 
quently Dr.  Hirschel  does  not  assist  us  much  in  ob- 
taining a  plausible  explanation  of  the  curative  process; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  BSBimilate  the  homceopathic  curative  action  to  the 
various  methods  of  cure  described  by  the  allopathiBt 
Wunderlich,  who,  in  bis  Manual  of  Fallow  and  Tkera- 
peuticg,  saya  (p.  76)  that  the  cure  may  be  effijcted — 1,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  morbific  cause  that  is  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  2,  by  the  artificial  promotion  of  certain  functions 
in  excess ;  3,  by  the  artificial  depression  of  the  whole 
organism  by  diminishing  its  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  the 
enforcement  of  rest ;    4,  by  the  artificial  increase  and 
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e  suppression  of  the  local  morbid  process  [  6, 
by  the  artdficial  production  of  states  the  opposite  of  the 
morbid  ones;  7,  by  specifle-empirical  neutraliaation ;  8, 
by  the  artificial  production  of  changes  in  a  part  previ- 
ously healthy,  whereby  the  diseased  part  ia  acted  on 
BympatheticaJly  or  antagonistically.  But  this,  it  must 
be  seen  at  once,  ia  a  mere  list  of  the  auppoaed  means 
of  cure,   and  not  an  explanation   of  the   curative  pro- 

My   sketch  of  the    various   theories  that  have  been 
broached  in  order  to  explain  the  homceopathic  curativa    ^ 
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procesa  would  be  iocomplete  were  I  to  omit  mentiomiig' 
another  one  that  has  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Curie, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  a,  lay  disciple  of  his.  who  ia  dis* 
tinguiiihed  as  one  of  the  most  euccesBfiil  papular  exponents 
of  homfflopathy.  By  this  theory  the  morbid  state  or 
symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  the  signs  of  the  urganiBm 
acting  against  a  morbific  cause  —  struggles  of  the  or- 
ganism to  eipol  this  morbific  cause  —  curative  efforts 
of  nature  —  the  voice  by  which  the  vital  power  gives 
utterance  to  its  conflict  with  the  morbific  cause;  and 
to  this  voice  the  physician  muat  listen,  and  he  must 
endeavour  to  assist  the  struggles  he  witnesses,  which 
we  are  told  he  can  best  do  bv  giving  a  medicine  that 
is  capable  of  producing  Bimilar  symptomB  —  exciting 
similar  struggles — and  by  so  doing  he  will  enable  tlie 
oi^anism  to  tree  itself  from  its  dire  enemy  and  come  off 
triumphantly  the  conqueror.'  Now  this  attempt  at  an 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  marvellous  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  to  involve  as  many  fallacies  as  there  are 
steps  in  the  supposed  process.  It  is  evident  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  cannot  be  the  struggles  of  tha 
organism  against  a  morbific  cause,  for  in  nine  cases  oui 
of  ten  the  morbific  cause  that  created  the  disease  has 
long  ceaeed  to  exist,  while  the  morbid  symptoms  are 
going  on  in  their  full  violence.  I  need  only  refer  to  sacli 
morbific  causes  as  a  chill,  a  bum,  a  mental  emotion,  etc., 
and  yet  ail  these  and  many  other  causes  equally  transient 
may  light  up  a  disease  that  goes  steadily  on  increasing 
ana  only  terminates  with  death,  and  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  this  theory  will  not  surely  contend  there  is 
anything  cumtivo  in  that,  or  that  the  physician  would  be 
domg  his  duty  by  assisting  the  organisQi  to  adopt  that 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  morbific  cause.  But  ad- 
mitting for  the  Fake  of  argument  that  the  morbid  symp- 
toma  were  really  tho  expression  of  the  effort  of  the 
organism  to  overcome  the  morbific  cause,  and  that  it  was 


^..    .     ^  .  .    Qioe  ol' thf- ■ymptoma.  and  qend  .    _, 

■DPflratioa  nithit,  atreaglhcnil  it  and  prev^nla  it  b^ng  exhuuBted  b j  i 
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desirable  to  assist  this  effort,  how  could  we  be  doing 
so  by  giving  a  medicine  whose  inherent  property  is  to 
act  in  the  same  sense  as  the  morbific  cause?  By  so 
doing,  we  should  only  give  the  organism  more  to  do, 
we  should  only  be  rendering  its  labours  more  severe, 
and  we  should  only  be  hastening  the  catastrophe  I  have 
just  alluded  to. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  allusion  lo  another  theorjr  of  medi- 
cinal action,  proposed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy, 
The  author  regards  disease  as  a  derangement  or  inversion 
of  the  normal  vitallodyUic  current  in  the  diseased  part, 
and  says  that,  m  order  to  restore  to  the  normal  direction 
the  inverted  current,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  present  to  it 
a  substance  whose  currents  are  also  inverted,  whereupon 
the  normal  direction  will  be  restored.  The  homoeopathic 
medicinal  agent  must,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  pro- 
ducing effects  similar  to  those  of  the  natural  morbific 
agent,  have  similar  poles,  and  therefore  it  effects  the  cure 
on  the  principles  just  mentioned.  You  wiU  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  it  rather  premature  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  remedial  agents  on  the  supposed 
laws  that  regulate  a  force,  the  existence  of  which  is  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  proved,  and  even  if  it  were,  our 
author  offers  no  proof,  but  only  far-fetched  conjecture, 
that  the  cure  of  diseases  by  medicine  has  anything  to  do 
with  odyle. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most 
prominent  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  when  em- 
ployed to  combat  disease^  and  1  think  I  have  shown  that 
none  of  them  are  satisfactory.  Since  I  have  objected  to 
all,  you  will  doubtless  expect  that  I  should  onev  some- 
thing in  their  stead  that  will  be  free  from  the  objections 
that  I  have  brought  against  the  others ;  that,  ia  fact,  I 
should  not  content  myself  with  being  destructive  of  the 
theories  of  others,  but  should  display  some  constructive 
tendencies.  I  shall  therefore,  before  concluding  the  pre- 
sent lecture,  offer  to  your  consideration  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  curative  process.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  Wx  >N\iS^<b^i<i^ 
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the  truth,  I  would  wish  to  afoid  the  reproach  contained 
in  the  poet's  lines— 


r 

^H  Accordingly,  having  ireely  criticised  the  opinions  of  my 

^B  predecessors,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  mj  turn  on  the 

^H  oracular  tripod,  and  to  submit  my  theoretical  viewa  to 

^1  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues ;  for  I  am  not  of  opinion, 

^M  as  Bome  are,'  that  Hahnemann  was  in  error  in  attempting 
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an  eiplaufttion  of  the  curative  process,  but  only  that  Ug 
explanation  was  erroneous,  and  I  believe  that  a  success^ 
theory  of  the  process  of  cure,  in  accordance  with  known 
pathological  facts,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
gresa  of  homoeopathy  amongthe  profession.  The  public  of 
course  care  nothing  about  theory,  but  look  only  to  results. 
Any  explanation  of  the  curative  process  to  have  the 
colour  of  probabUity  must  apply  to  the  cure  of  diseases 
effected  not  merely  by  the  homaiopathic  but  by  other 
remedial  agents.  In  a  former  lecture  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  morbid  state,  and  particularly  iuilamination  a^ 
the  representative  type  of  dieeaao,  consists  not  in  increased 
but  in  diminished  vital  action ;  that  this  condition  wa* 
brought  about  by  the  over-atimulation  or  irritation  of  a 
specidc  morbific  stimulus,  which  over-stimulation  caused 
at  first  increased  action,  and  was  followed  by  diminished 
action  in  the  capiUaries,  giving  rise  to  those  phenomena 
which  we  term  the  symptoms  of  infiammation.  The 
removal  of  this  state  of  diminished  vital  action  is  con- 
ceivable in  three  ways :  1,  the  constant  supply  of  the 
normal  stimuH  may  gradually  efiect  a  return  to  normal 
action  in  the  affected  part;  2,  those  stimuli,  when  in- 
sufficient, may  he  strengthened  by  suudrv  hygienic  pro- 

es,  and  thereby  succeed  in  restoring  healthy  action  j 

3,  an  extraneous  irritation  may  be  supplied  to  the 

I  part,  which  will  stimulate  the  diseased  part  to 

increased  and   healthy   action,  wherein  the   normal   or 

natural  stimuli  will  now  suf&ce  to  retain  it.     Tliis  extra- 
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neons  irritation  may  be  supplied  either  (a)  iiidireetlg,  or 
(6)  directly.  The  indirect  action  is  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
cesses 80  much  employed  in  tlie  old  school,  and  termed 
derivation,  revulsion,  and  counter-irritation. 

To  give  an  example  of  this.  A  blister  applied  to  the 
healthy  skin  will  sometimes  cure  a  pleurisy.  In  this  case 
the  irritation  of  the  blister  is  transmitted  oy  sympathy  to 
the  inflamed  organ,  the  capillaries  axe  excited  to  iucreased 
action,  to  contraction  in  fact,  and  the  morbid  phenomena  1 
gradually  cease.  By  those  who  employ,  in  their  literal  sig- 
nification, the  terms  derivation  and  counter-irritation  to  ex- 
plain this  process,  the  application  of  the  blister  is  supposed 
to  act  by  determiniog  the  morbid  process  to  the  blistered 
part  in  the  former  case,  by  withdrawing  the  irritation  in 
the  affected  part  in  the  latter.  That  the  derivative  or 
revulsive  theory  is  erroneous  is  shown  by  this,  that  the 
same  blister  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  healthy  individual 
would  produce  not  less  but  rather  more  effect  in  him 
than  in  one  in  whom  inflammation  exists,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  the  theory  were  correct ;  and  as  for  the 
counter-irritation  theory,  besides  the  latter  objection,  to 
which  it  is  equally  open,  we  know  that  disease  consists 
not  in  an  excess  but  in  a  deficiency  of  irritation. 

Under  the  head  of  cures  by  indirect  irritation  may  be 
included  all  those  cures  which  are  effected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  medicinal  irritant  to  any  part  of  the  body  other 
than  that  diseased,  such  as  emetics,  purgatives,  diuretics, 
errbines,  sialagogues,  diaphoretics,  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
not  seated  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  the 
nose,  the  salivary  glands,  the  skin.  Iiet  us  take  one  other 
case.  A  so-caUed  "  determination  of  blood"  to  the  head, 
with  symptoms  of  threatened  effusion  on  the  brain,  is  re- 
moved by  the  employment  of  a  mustard  foot-bath.  In 
this  ease  there  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  which  the  physician  sagaciously  turns  into  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  feet.  But  this  determination  of 
blood  (so-called)  does  not  take  place  by  virtue  of  any 
special  propulsion  of  blood  that  way,  and  the  increased 
secretion  is  not  occasioned  by  such  increased  flow  of 
hlood,  for  in  the  natural  state  every  organ  receives 
more  than  a  hundred  timM  the  quantity  of  blood  it  em- 
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1  Becreting;  this  determination  is  owing 
ited  Btate  of  the  capillaries  conaequent  on  prerioua 
■  ■       ■  (of."'- 


^H  oTer-irritation  causing  exceHsive  contraction  (of  which, 
^H  as  formerly  shown,  exceBaife  dilatation  is  the  neceasaiv 
^^1  result),  and  the  effect  of  the  highly  stimulant  foot-batli 
^^m  is  to  excite  an  irritation  which  is  prop^;ated  by  sympath}'' 
^H  to  the  brain,  and  which  causes  the  capillaries  to  again 
^H  contract  to  their  normal  degree,  from  which  they  will  not 
^B  depart  until  some  fresh  irritation  occurs  to  make  them 
^H  do  ao.  Were  the  ru*li-of-hlood  theory  correct,  might  we 
^F     not  naturally  expect  that  the  moment  the  eSeet  of  the 

mustard-bath  was  gone,  the  blood  would  incontinently 

rush  again  to  the  head  ? 

But  the  method  of  cure  by  indirect  irritation  is  neces- 

aarily  very  uncertain,  and  though  it  succeeds  undoubtedly 

I  in  a  few  cases,  it  unfortunately  much  oftener  iiiils.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  property  of  sympathy  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  in  this  method  is  vorv  uncertain ;  aod 


fiirther,  that  the  irritation  we  artificially  excite  may  n 


the  proper  kind,  for  all  kinds  of  irritation  w 
answer  equally  well.  Thus,  though  the  irritation  caused 
hy  a  sinapism  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
some  kinds  of  cynanche,  it  will  not  cure  all,  and  it  would 
probably  have  no  effect  upon  the  inflamed  hip-joint; 
whereas  we  know  that  that  caused  by  the  actual  cautery 
is  frequently  of  great  service  in  the  latter  disease:  but  otir 
knowledge  of  the  proper  irritants  to  use  for  iuflainmationa 
of  different  organs  and  parts  ia  far  from  great,  and  no 
guiding  principle  has  yet  been  discovered  to  assist  us  in 
this  matter.  The  homceopathic  principle  must  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  treatment  b^  counter-irritants  should 
be  Bucceasful,  for  unlesH  there  la  some  bwroony  between 
the  kind  of  irritation  developed  artificially  and  that  exiat- 
ing  naturally  no  good  effect  is  observable.  There  ia, 
however,  always  this  grand  objection  to  the  treatment  by 
counter-irritation,  that  we  are  unable  in  most  cases  to 
determine  a  priori  whether  the  artificial  irritation  prtt- 
ducible  by  an  irritant  is  or  is  not  homceopathic  to  the 
disease  we  wish  to  cure. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  method  of  treatment  by  direct 
trriiat^.    To  practise  this  method  we  must  ^ply  ^^1^ 
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irritant  to  the  diseased  structure  or  tissue  of  the  affected 
organ  or  part.  Where  the  disease  ia  external  and  accea- 
sible,  ita  seat  patent  and  visihle,  this  may  be  done  by 
touching  the  diseaaed  part  with  the  irritant,  aa  we  see 
praotised  in  the  treatment  of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  gonop- 
rhcea,  ophthalmia,  by  irritating  gargles,  injections,  col- 
lyria  r  but  unfortunately  thia  is  a  method  which  is  not  so 
certain  in  its  results  as  we  might  at  first  anticipate ;  for 
independently  of  tbe  irritants  commonly  used  not  being 
always  capable  of  causing  an  irritation  similar  to  that 
which  produced  the  disease,  those  affections  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  always  mere  local  diseases, 
but  have  often  their  roots  in  the  system,  which  of  course 
are  not  touched  by  the  local  application,  and  the  disease 
is  consequently  not  cured  in  its  entireity.  One  of  th6 
best  iUustrations  of  this  treatment  I  can  offer  you  ia  the 
cure  of  bruises  by  arnica  applied  locally.  Here  we  have 
a  medicine  that  acta,  so  to  speak,  in  the  aame  sense  as  the 
morbific  cause,  and  a  malady  purely  local,  the  two  condi- 
tions under  which  this  treatment  can  be  favourably  eier- 
cised,  and  accordingly  our  success  is  in  general  triumph- 
ant. But  instances  such  as  this  are  the  exception  not 
the  ruie,  and  we  must  set  about  the  discovery  of  direct 
irritanta  for  those  diseaaea  whoae  seat  and  whose  nature 
are  hidden  from  ua,  and  which  we  can  know  only  by  the 
symptoms  they  present  to  us.  Kow,  if  two  individualfi 
present  themselvea  to  our  observation  labouring  undw 
the  same  symptoma,  i.  e.,  complaining  of  the  same  kind 
of  pains,  in  the  aame  situation,  and  presenting  the  same 
objective  morbid  signs,  the  same  derangements  of  the 
same  ftmctions,  and  the  aame  moral  conditions,  it  is  per* 
fectly  logical  to  infer  that  these  two  individuals  are  simi- 
larly diseased  in  the  aame  organ,  system,  or  atructure, 
and  thia  we  should  be  warranted  in  concluding  even  if 
we  ahould  discover  that  the  agencies  that  produced  these 
states  in  the  two  individuals  respectively  were  widely 
different.  We  would  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  strong 
analogy,  relationship,  and  harmony  betwiit  the  two 
agencies  to  produce  such  very  almilar  effecta ;  nor  should 
we  alter  our  opinion  on  thia  subject,  even  though  the 
morbid  states  produced  by  the  two  agencies  should  diftet 
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considerably  m  intensity  and  duration;  we  should  still  fa 
justified  in  stating  that  they  acted  on  the  same  parts 
simihirly,  though  not  identiciuly. 

Xow,  we  know  that  those  substances  we  term  poisons 
and  drugs  have  the  power  of  so  deranging  the  nealthy 
human  organism  aa  to  induce  morbid  states  Tery  siniilar 
to  those  produc«i  by  natural  morbific  causes.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  morbid  states  similar  to  those 
brought  about  by  natural  causes  are  producible  by  each 
medicine,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  teat  the  action  ol'  each  oa 
the  healthy  human  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
all  the  morbid  conditions  it  is  capable  of  exciting ;  and 
having  made  a  careful  register  of  these,  we  Bball  hare 
accumulated  a  series  of  medicinal  morbid  pictures  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  drugs ;  and  should  any  natural  dia- 
ease  present  the  same  series  of  symptoms  as  those  offered 
by  one  of  these  medicinal  morbid  pictures,  we  may  con> 
elude  that  the  medicine  and  natural  morbific  cause  are 
andogous,  harmonious,  and  act  Bimilarly  on  the  same 
parts,  structures,  or  organs. 

Now,  to  the  production  of  morbid  action  I  have  stated 
that  the  morbific  agency  acta  by  inducing  over-irritation 
of  the  pari^  on  which  it  acts,  causing  increased  vital  action, 
which  IS  followed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  of  time  by 
diminished  vital  action,  which  gives  rise  to  those  ph&- 
nomeua  we  call  disease.  The  morbific  agents,  tbsi 
natural  and  medicinal,  are  both  primarily  irritant,  and 
cause  increased  vital  action.  When  a  case  of  disease 
presents  ituelf  to  us,  we  have  before  us  an  instance  of 
diminished  vital  action,  in  order  to  remedy  which,  by 
the  method  under  consideration,  we  must  apply  an 
irritant  capable  of  stimulating  the  diseased  part  up 
to  the  healthy  level.  Now,  the  medicine  that  will  cause 
the  same  morbid  symptoms  as  the  disease  in  question 
must  in  its  primary  action  be  an  irritant  that  acta  on 
the  same  part  or  parts  as  those  diseased,  and  obviously 
this  medicme  will  be  the  remedial  agent  for  thia  disease^ 
if  we  can  so  regulate  its  power  aa  to  cause  it  to  do  no 
more  than  stimulate  the  diseased  part  up  to  the  normal 
}erei,  when  of  course  the  disease  wiJl  be  extinguished  and 

ib/action  reatored.    A  pmri  tea^iomng  will  thr<^*j 
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littie  light  on  this  subject  beyond  leading  us  to  iafer  that 
tbe  quantity  of  the  medicine  requisite  for  this  purpose 
must  be  less  than  what  is  required  to  produce  the  over- 
irritation  necessary  to  cause  morbid  action  in  the  healtbv; 
but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  reflect  on  the  iact  that  the 
Buaceptibility  of  a  diseased  part  for  its  specific  irritant  ia 
much  greater  than  that  part  in  health,""  we  shall  be 
eatisfieu  that  the  quantity  required  must  be  much  less. 
However,  it  is  to  esperience  we  must  appeal  for  the  final 
verdict  in  the  matter  of  the  dose  of  the  medicine;  and 
experience  teaches  ua  that  it  should  be  much  less  than  we 
might  have  expected,  even  taking  the  two  foregoing 
considerations  into  account. 

If  this  attempt  to  explain  the  curative  action  of  medi- 
cinal agents  be  the  correct  one,  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
with  respect  to  that  method  which  I  have  termed  direct 
irritation,  or  the  medication  by  specific  or  homceopathic 
medicinal  agents,  whilst  the  law  similia  timilibug,  or,  as 
Hahnemann  expresses  it,  "  to  efiect  a  mild,  rapid,  cer- 
tain, and  permanent  cure,  choose,  in  every  case  of  diaeaae, 
a  medicine  which  can  itself  produce  an  afiection  similar 
to  that  sought  to  be  cured" — whilst  this,  I  say,  ex- 
presses only  the  rule  for  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  the 
actual  curative  process  ia  rather  conlraria  contrarik,  for 
the  impression  we  effect  with  our  remedial  agent  is  the 
opposite  of  the  eiieting  condition  of  the  diseased  part. 
Thisis  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  John  Fletcher  of  the  subject, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  a  portion  of  what  he 
says  regarding  bomceopathy,  as  it  ia  an  evidence  of  his 
philosophical  spirit,  enlarged  views,  and  unprejudiced 
judgment,  such  as  we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  other 
writers  of  the  old  school  in  this  country  who  nave  touched 
upon  homoaopathy. 

"  Hahnemann's  general  notion  (although  he  has  obvi- 
ously at  times  a  gUmmering  of  the  truth,  which  ia  not 

ducard  tbe  notion  of  HnincreBMil  AuteptibiliCj  in  [iiu-ue,  And  tn  &  dukt  pnlj- 
liihedm  1937  eiDHmly  to  xjoounlfcr  the  notion  of  miBll  dos™  (Op.  nl.,  p.  917), 
he  sttributH  thm  elTscti  solelj  to  ths  •mndsifol  inoiuua  uf  putrnr  Ihe;  ohlnin 

jected,  Bod  he  does  not  odds  lUudc  lo  bdj  iocnued  lusccplJUlJ^  in  diaeua. 
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easily  reconcilable  with  this  notion)  is,  that  such  sub- 
Btancea  [homceopathic  remedies]  operate  in  producing  a 
Btronffer  impression,  and  thus  superseding  the  weaker; 
bat  this  is  nothing  more  thau  the  old  (r^iij<f»r(pa<  axiom  of 
HippocrateB.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  humccopatbic 
remedies  operate,  but  by  stimulating  to  increased  action 
the  seat  of  disease.  With  respect  to  dlairha'a,  piles, 
gonorrhoea,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  diaphoresis,  inter- 
mittent lever,  laryugitia,  iritis,  ptyalism,  and  bums,  the 
essence  of  all  ia  ioflammation ;  and  how  readilv  the  same 
iubstance  which  at  one  time  may  produce  at  another 
time  may  cure  it,  will  eaaUy  be  perceived.  It  ia  an^ 
necessary  to  apeak  of  the  action  in  producing  and  curing 
the  same  diaea«ea  of  those  substances  which  act  directly  ; 
but  let  us  take,  as  somewhat  less  obvious,  that  of  soms 
indirect  agent  in  the  same  way,  as  that  of  mercury,  one  of 
the  most  generally  admitted  among  the  above-mentioned 
examjiles,  in  at  one  time  producing  and  at  another 
eiiring  iritis.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  capillary  vee- 
sela  of  the  iris  their  calibre  is  natural,  because  the 
stimuli  acting  on  their  irritability  are  neither  deficient 
nor  excessive ;  but  the  irritation  produced  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  by  mercury  is  a  new  stimulus,  specift- 
coUy  adapted  to  the  irritabihty  of  those  vessels  (in  com- 
mon with  those  of  many  other  organs),  so  that,  conveyed 
to  these  by  sympathy,  it  excites  there  a  secondary  inordi- 
nate  irritation  or  contraction,  followed  sooner  or  later  by 
a  proportionate  collapse,  in  which  the  iufiamniation  con^ 
sists.  Now,  what  substance  should  we,  apri&n,  conoeive 
would  be  heat  adapted  to  bring  up  the  vessels  to  thw 
ordinary  degree  ol  contraction,  and  thus  to  discuss  the 
inflammation?  Any  revulsive  remedy  (as  we  cannot  get 
at  the  part  directly)  may  be  presumed  capable  of  domg 
this  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree ;  but,  unquestionably, 
that  will  be  most  efficacious  which  has  already  evinced* 
epecific  power  of  exciting  in  one  part  such  an  irritation, 
as,  conveyed  by  sympathy  to  the  vessels  of  the  iris, 
could  excite  them  to  inflammation,  and  which,  as  it  pro- 
duced, while  thev  were  healthy,  a  pre teruatu  rally  increased 
action,  followed  of  course  by  collapse,  will,  now  that 
they  are  acting  below  pni,  \)TUig  tbie  action  to  the  healtter-  | 
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standard,  from  which  they  will  have  no  tendenuy  after- 
wards to  recede.  Hahnemiinii  is  quite  aware  of  this  two- 
fold action  of  medieinea,  and  it  is  to  ensure  their  primary, 
without  fear  of  their  secondary  action,  that  he  inculcatea 
the  erpediency  of  giving  them  iu  inconceivahly  small 
doses.  But  it  is  abaurd  to  aay,  as  he  at  the  same  time 
does,  that  medicines  in  such  doses  operate  by  producing 
a  stronger  irapresaion  than  that  produced  by  the  disease. 
They  cure  it,  not  by  the  stronger  but  by  the  opposite 
impression  which  they  make  ;  ao  that  homceopathie  medi- 
cines, after  all,  operate  on  the  antipathic  principle.  If 
we  choose  to  represent  the  ordinary  irritatioa  of  the  vea- 
sela  of  the  iris  by  a  line,  aay  an  inch  high,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  certain  substances  capable  of  raising  it  to  an 
inch  and  a  half;  but  this  height,  as  it  cannot  be  maiiii- 
tained,  after  a  time  is  reduced  spontaneously  through 
double  the  space  that  it  haa  been  raised,  i.  e.,  falls  aa 
much  below  an  inch  aa  it  had  been  before  raised  above  it, 
or  to  half  an  inch  ;  and  what  are  the  substances  now 
ctdled  on  to  effect,  but  what  they  effected  at  first,  namely, 
to  raise  the  line  of  action  half  an  inch,  the  result  of  which 
is  now  health,  as  it  was  before  disease  ?  "We  must 
remember  that  it  is  in  the  secondary  or  depressing  effects 
of  eicitiug  causes  in  general  that  inflammatory  diseases, 
at  the  time  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  them,  consist; 
and  there  is  surely  nothing  absurd,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  reasonable,  in  the  presumption  that  the  same 
exciting  causes  applied  in  such  a  manner  or  at  such  a 
time  as  to  ensure  their  primary  or  exciting  effects,  i 
will  act  as  the  beat  remedies  of  those  diseases  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  may  have  occasioned."  ' 

I  waa  much  gratified  to  observe  in  au  essay  by  Dr. 
Clotar  Miiller  of  Leipzig,"  that  he  takes  a  very  similar 
view  of  the  curative  process  to  that  I  have  just  given. 
He  takes  the  inflammatory  process  as  bi.'t  theme  of 
illustration,  and  after  showing  that  inflammation  consists 
in  a  kind  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  capO- 
laries,  he  asserts  that  the  medicine  cures  by  the  stimula- 
tion it  applies  to  these  paralysed  nerves,  by  virtue  of  its 


tte  part  that  rfawdr  per&nna  in 
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"!("  BITS  he,  "we  had  tnedinnea  vhich  vera 
I  Kith  the  power  of  making  the  c^illarr  Tcssela 
1,  mcb,  I  apprehend,  woold  be  the  proper  medj- 
canea  in  inflsmmfttion ;"  and  sncb,  nndoabtMly ,  are  onr 
latbic  remedies  in  their  primajy  action, 
le  eiplanation  I  hare  offered  of  the  curatiTc  j»o- 
ces8,  I  have  considered  only  the  simpleat  form  of  diseBBe 
ramble  by  a  single  medicine ;  bat  the  complex  nature  of 
the  organism  and  the  multifarioua  Tarieties  of  morbific 
canaea  may  give  rise  to  complicated  forms  of  diaeaae, 
which  may  not  be  remediable  by  one  medicinal  agent,  but 
which  may  require  to  he  dislodged  from  the  system,  Ht 
by  bit  aa  it  were,  by  a  long-continued  succes^on  of  renie* 
dus. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  explanation  b,  that  it 
reconciles  the  homteopathic  or  specific  coratiTe  process 
with  the  other  acknowledged  methods  of  cure,  and  does 
not,  like  the  other  explanations  that  have  been  proposed, 
make  the  bomteopathic  an  exceptional  curative  process. 
As  long  aa  the  homtcopathic  method  was  bo  reganied 
it  would  tend,  on  the  one  baud,  to  make  it  rejected  and 
denied  bj  the  partisans  of  the  other  methods,  who,  satisfied 
of  the  curative  power  of  the  treatment  they  adopted,  could 
not  bear  to  be  told  that  medicines  acted  on  qnite  another 
principle  than  the  action  of  their  favourite  methods  could 
be  referred  to ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  lead  the 
homawpathiat,  who  was  experimentally  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  system,  to  imagine  that  by  no  other  method 
than  his  own  were  diseases  curable,  and  to  reject  accan- 
AilJy  all  the  methods  of  the  Eippocratic  school  as  neces- 
sarily  false,  because  they  did  not  chime  in  with  his  own 
notions  of  the  curative  action  of  drugs.  It  would  be  no 
eniaU  gain  to  homoeopathy  and  to  medical  science  to 
k  JtAoiT  mst  tbs  recogniaed  met\io&B  of  euie  and  the  homce 
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pathie  mav  be  reconciled,  if  we  go  deep  enough  and  take 
a  more  philoaophical  view  of  the  vital  actions  than  haa 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  partiaaiiB  of  either  method ;  if 
we  look  thoroughly  into  the  actual  operatiooB  of  the 
organism,  and  do  not  idlow  ourselves  to  mistake  words  for 
ideas,  or  to  accept  error,  however  ancient  and  time- 
lionoured,  for  truth.  What  I  more  particularly  allude  to 
as  obstructing  our  path  to  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  are 
the  doctrines  of  metastasis,  counter-irritation,  and  revul- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  still  more 
ancient  and  groundless  notion  respecting  the  stronger 
disease  overcoming  the  weaker,  which  is  not  a  whit  more 
respectable,  though  it  dates  from  Hippocrates  himself,'' 
and  has  been  received  as  an  axiomatic  truth  for  nearly 
twenty-five  centuries.  A  more  carefnl  aud  accurate 
research,  aasisted  by  the  fights  of  modem  physiology, 
would  serve  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  these  views,  aud 
make  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  the  truths  that  ai  e 
to  be  found  on  both  aides,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  that  method  of  treatment  which 
offera  the  mildest,  safest,  and  moat  certain,  because  moat 
direct,  mode  of  curing  diseasee.     "Where  great  prejudices 

Erevail,  there  we  may  expect  that  error  exiats,  and  to 
oth  schools  I  would  address  the  words  of  Locke : — 
"  Those  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom all  their  own  tenets  must  confess  they  are  unfit  to 
prescribe  to  others;  and  are  unreasonable  in  imposing 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief  which  they  themselves 
have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of 
probability  on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it."  ' 
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THE   HOM(£OFATEIC   AHflBiViTIOfl. 

InTiMiTELV  coQDected  with  Hahnemann's  theory  of  t! 
mode  of  acttoa  of  the  homceopathic  medicine  is  hia  dc 
trine  of  the  homceopatbic  aggravation,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
doctrine  that  has  been  very  much  miBunderstood  by  many 
of  his  followers,  by  whom  it  has  been  misstated,  and 
often  represented  as  &  terrific  bugbear,  frightening  the 
timid  practitioner  and  the  credulous  patient  with  imagi- 
nary dangers  and  disasters. 

This  homceopatbic  aggravation  baa  played  eucli  a  great 
part  in  the  drama  of  the  new  medical  reform,  that  it 
woiild  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  pass  it  over  cursorily; 
and  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  enter  into  a  thorough 
eiamination  of  the  whole  subject,  whereby  we  shall  aee 
whether,  like  other  phantoms,  it  does  not  lose  all  its  terrors 
when  thoroughly  examined  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  first  hint  we  meet  with  in  Hahnemann's  fvcorks 
respecting  anything  of  the  kind  is  in  his  first  E»sajf  oa  a 
NeiD  Prineiple.' 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  in  a  case  of  chronic  disease  a  medicine 
be  given,  whose  primary  action  corresponds  to  the  disease, 
the  mdireet  secondary  action  is  sometimes  exactly  the 
state  of  body  sought  to  be  brought  about ;  but  sometimea 
(especially  when  a  vnrang  dose  has  been  given)  there 
occurs  in  the  secondary  action  a  derangement  for  some 
hours,  seldom  days.  Thus  a  somewhat  too  large  dose  of 
henbane  is  apt  to  cause,  in  its  secondary  action,  great 
fearfiilness,"  etc. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  correspond 
to  hia  later  notions  respecting  the  homceopatbic  aggrava- 
tion, as  we  shall  presently  see,  but  is  merely  as  though  he 
had  said  '  when  the  dose  is  too  strong  the  remedial  agent 
produces   some   derangement   of  the   system,    over   uid 
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above  its  effect  upon    the  disease,'  which,  of  course,  i 
sufficiently  plain  and  obvioua. 

In  the  nest  page  of  the  essay  I  have  just  quoted  from 
he  gives  the  first  instance  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  an. 
aggravation.  The  case  was  that  of  a  pregnant  woman 
who,  in  order  to  cure  cramp  in  her  leg,  took  five  drops 
of  the  volatile  oil  of  chamomile,  whereby  the  cramp  was 
vastly  increased,  and  a  number  of  other  symptoms  pecu- 
har  to  the  drug  occurred. 

But  the  first  very  distinct  and  decided  case  mentioned 
by  Hahnemann  of  a  real  homceopathic  aggravation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  well-marked  curative  effect,  and  resulting 
distinctly  from  an  over-doae,  was  published  by  him  in  the 
following  year,  1797.  The  case  was  one  which  he 
denominates  colicodynia,  or  spasmodic  colic  of  eicessive 
severity,  which  had  already  been  treated  by  himself  and 
others  with  all  imaginable  dniga  and  systems  of  medica- 
tion. At  length  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  yeratnim 
album  on  the  healthy  induced  him  to  try  this  medicine. 
He  accordingly  gave  the  patient  four  powders,  each  con- 
taining four  grains  of  veratrum,  with  orders  to  take  one 
powder  every  day.  In  place  of  doing  so,  however,  the 
patient  took  two  powders  a  day,  and  when  be  had  finished 
the  whole  sixteen  grains  he  was  seized  with  such  a  dread- 
ful attack  of  hia  colic  that  he  seemed  almost  at  the  point 
of  death.  However,  after  this  he  was  not  ^ain  troubled 
with  his  complaint ;  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  all  hia 
morbid  symptoms. 

It  baa  been  stated  that  this  case  taught  Hahnemann 
the  e.tpodiency  of  at  once  diminishing  the  dose  to  the 
infinitesimal  point;  but  Hahnemann  was  not  at  this 
period  capable  of  jumping  so  rapidly  to  a  conclusion  from 
a  single  observation,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the 
cases  published  by  him  for  several  years  after  this  occur- 
rence the  doses  of  medicine  he  gave  were  by  no  means 
60  small,  far  less  infinitesimal.  Severd  grains  of  arnica  root, 
two  or  three  grains  of  ignatia,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  camphor,  sis  or  seven  grams  of 
ledum,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cmchona  bark,  in  the  course 
of  tlie  twenty-four  hours,  which  we  find  him  giving  ordi- 
narily in  1798,  are  full  doses  according  to  the  notiona  of 
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the  old  Bchool.  Not  till  three  years  later  do  we  find  liini 
recommending  anything  like  infinitesimals;  but  even  then 
the  honiffioptrthic  aggravation  is  not  yet  taught  aa  a  doc- 
trine, but  merely  incidentaUy  alluded  to  and  confounded 
with  the  aggravation  arising  from  an  improperly-selected 
medicine.  We  must  turn  to  the  Medicine  of  Experienca, 
that  precursor  of  the  Organon,  for  a  distinct  allegation 
peepecting  the  hom(Bopathic  ^gravation  and  the  part  it 
playa  in  the  curative  process.  We  shall  there  find  the 
following  statement : — 

"  If  we  have  not  only  selected  the  right  remedy  but 
have  also  hit  upon  the  proper  doae,  the  remedy  causes 
within  the  first  few  hours  after  the  first  dose  has  Iteen 
taken  a  kind  of  ahght  aggroTation,  which  the  patient 
imagines  to  he  hu  increase  of  his  disease,  but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  are  somewhat  superior  in  intensity  to  the 
disease,  and  which  ought  to  resemble  the  origin^  malady 
so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  patient  himself  in  the  fiiat 
hour,  until  the  recovery  that  ensues  after  a  few  hours 
teaches  him  his  mistake."' 

This  is  the  inevitable  corollary  from  the  Hippocratio 
a^tpvTtpai  aiiom,  or  the  stronger  vanquishes  the  weaker, 
which  1  have  shown  that  Hahnemann  adopted  for  the 
explanation  of  the  homceopathic  cure ;  for  the  stronger 
power — the  medicine —must  exhibit  its  superior  Btreng;tii 
in  the  act  of  superseding  the  disease,  and  hence  the  ap- 
parent increase  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  we  are 
told  is  only  apparent,  for  this  increase  is  medicinal  not 
morbid  action. 

Immediately  aR:er  this  Hahnemann  tetls  us  that  if, 
notwithstanding  the  administration  of  the  perfectly- 
adapted  remedy,  no  aggravation  occurs,  then  the  dose 
has  been  too  small,  and  we  shall  require  to  give  one 
or  several  more  doses  to  make  it  superior  to  the  disease. 

In  this  same  essay  he  warns  against  coniimnding  the 
aggravation  just  described  with  the  so-called  aggravation 
by  the  production  of  new  syraptoma  peculiar  to  the 
medicine  given.     The  following  are  his  words  : — 
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a  (aa  it  ia  called)  of  a  disease  tliat 
occurs  during  the  uae  of  a,  medicine,  in  tlie  form  of  new 
symptoms,  not  hitherto  proper  to  the  disease,  ia  owing 
solely  to  the  mediuine  employed ;  theae  symptoma  am 
always  the  effect  of  the  medicine An  aggrava- 
tion of  the  diaease  by  new,  violent  aymptoms  during  the 
iirat  few  dosea  of  the  medidne  is  neyer  indieatiYe  of  feeble- 
ness of  the  dose,  but  it  proves  the  total  imfitneas  and 
worthlessneaa  of  the  medicine  in  this  case  of  disease."  '       I 

This  doctrine  of    the   homoeopathic  aggravation  waa    | 
somewhat  softened  down  by  Hahnemann  afterwards.     It    i 
was  not  represented  by  him  as  so  invariable  and  neces- 
sary  a  concomitant  of  the  remedial  effect  of  the  homceo- 
pathic  medicine.     I  shall  now  read  what  be  says  upon  the 
subject  in  the  last  edition  of  hia  Organon  : — 

"  But  though  it  is  certain  that  a  bomceopathically- 
selected  remedy  does,  by  reason  of  its  appropriateness 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  doae,  gently  remove  and  an- 
nihilate the  acute  disease  analogous  to  it,  without  giving 
expression  to  its  other,  linhomceopathic,  symptoms,  that 
is  to  say,  without  the  production  of  new,  serioufl  dis- 
turbances, yet  it  usually,  immediately  after  ingestion — 
for  the  first  hour,  or  for  a  few  hours— causes  a  kind  of 
slight  aggravation  (where  the  dose  has  been  somewhat 
too  large,  however,  for  a  considerable  number  of  hours), 
vfhich  has  so  much  resemblance  to  the  original  disease, 
that  it  seems  to  the  patient  to  be  an  aggravation  of  hie 
disease.  But  it  is,  in  reali^,  nothing  more  than  an  ei- 
tremely  similar  medicinal  dtaease,  somewhat  exceeding  in 
strength  the  original  affection. 

"  This  slight  komccopatkie  aggravation  during  the  first 
hours — a  very  good  prognostication  that  the  acute  dis- 
ease wdl  most  probably  yield  to  the  first  dose — is  quite 
aa  it  ought  to  be,  aa  the  medicinal  disease  must  uatujally 
be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  malady  to  be  cured,  if  it 
is  to  overpower  and  extinguish  the  latter,  just  as  a 
natural  disease  can  remove  and  annihilate  another  one 
fiimilar  to  it,  only  whore  it  is  stronger  than  the  latter. 

"  The  smaller  the  dose  of  the  homoiopathic  remedy  ia, 
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SO  much  the  slighter  and  shorter  is  this  appiurent  ii 
of  the  disease  during  the  first  houra. 

"But  as  the  dase  of  a.  homoeopathic  remedy  can 
Bcarcely  ever  be  made  so  small  as  that  it  shall  not  be  able 
to  relieve,  overpower,  indeed  completely  cure  and  annihi- 
late, the  pure  natural  disease  of  not  verj' long  standing  that 
ia  analogous  to  it,  we  can  understand  why  a  dose  of  an 
appropriate  homixoputhic  medicine,  not  the  very  sntallest 
possible,  does  alwaye,  during  the  first  hour  after  its  in- 
gestion, produce  a  perceptible  homceopatbic  aggravation 
of  this  kind. 

"  When  I  here  limit  the  so^;alled  homeeopathic  aggra* 
vatiou,  or  rather  the  primary  action  of  the  homoeopathic 
niedietne  that  seems  to  increase  in  somo  degree  the 
symptoms  of  the  original  disease,  to  the  first  or  few  first 
hours,  this  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  diseasea  of  a 
more  acute  character  and  of  recent  origin ;  but  where 
medicines  of  long  action  have  to  combat  a  malady  of  con- 
siderable or  of  very  long  standing,  where,  eonaequently, 
one  dose  must  continue  to  act  for  many  days,  we  then 
see,  during  the  first  six,  eight  or  ten  days,  occasiooallT 
some  acute  primary  actions  of  the  medicine ;  some  sncn 
apparent  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  the  original  dia- 
ease  (lasting  for  one  or  several  hours)  makes  its  appear- 
ance, whilst  in  the  interreniug  hours  amelioration  of  the 
whole  malady  is  perceptible.  After  the  lapi^e  of  these 
few  days,  the  amelioration  resulting  from  such  priznary 
action  of  the  medicine  proceeds  almost  uninterruptedly  foe 
several  days  longer."" 

But  his  opinion  respecting  the  other  or  false  sort  of 
aggravation  he  expresses  with  even  greater  force  in  the 
Orijanon  than  in  his  previous  essavs,  I  shall  now  read 
what  he  there  aays  on  that  point: — 

"  Every  medicme  prescribed  for  a  case  of  disease,  which, 
in  the  course  of  its  action,  produces  new  and  troublesome 
Bymptoma  not  appertaining  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  ia 
not  capable  of  efi'ecting  real  improvement,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  homceopathically  selected ;  it  must  tberoi 
either,  if  the  aggravation  be  considerable,  be  first 
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neutralized  Id  part  as  soon  aa  possible  b^  an  antidote,  ^^M 
before  giving  the  nest  remedy  chosen  from  a  more  aceu-  ^^M 
rate  similarity  of  action ;  or  if  the  troublesome  symptoms  ^^M 
be  not  very  violent,  the  nest  remedy  mnst  be  given  imme-  ^^M 
diately,  in  order  totakethe  place  of  the  ill-selected  one."'  ^^M 

And  he  adds  more  emphatically  in  a  note ; —  ^^M 

"  JEvery  aggravation  by  the  production  of  new  st/tnptomt  ^^M 
— when  nothing  untoward  has  occurred  in  the  mental  or  i 

physical  regimen — invariably  proves  untnilablenesg  on  the 
pari  of  the  medicine  formerly  gipen  in  tbe  case  of  disease 
before  us,  but  never  indicates  that  the  dose  has  been  too     ^^ 
weak."  ^^M 

We  are,  it  would  seem  from  the  following  passage,  not  ^^M 
even  to  talte  the  patient's  word  for  any  improvement,  if  ^^M 
tbe  pathogenetic  effects  of  tbe  remedy  given  show  them-  ^^M 
selves : —  ^^M 

"  If  the  patient  mentions  the  occurrence  of  some  ^^M 
fresh  accidents  and  symptoms  of  importance — signs  that  ^^M 
the  medicine  has  not  been  homceopathically  chosen — even  ^^M 
though  he  should  good-naturedly  asstu'e  us  that  he  feels  ^^M 
better,  we  must  not  bebeve  this  assurance,  but  regard  hia  ^^M 
state  as  worse  than  it  was,  as  it  will  soon  be  perfectly  ^^M 
apparent  it  is."" 

TJnleas  the  medicinal  symptoms  are  serious  or  numerous 
however,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  always  indicative 
of  an  erroneous  selection,  for  he  says,  in  another  place : — 

"  There  is  almost  no  bomcaopathic  mediciual  substance, 
be  it  ever  so  suitably  chosen,  that,  especially  if  it  be 
given  in  an  insufficiently  minute  dose,  wul  not  produce, 
in  very  irritable  and  sensitive  patients,  at  least  one  trifling      ^^ 
unusual  disturbance,  some  slight  new  symptom,  whilst  iti    ^^M 
aetion  lasts,  for  it  is  nest  to  impossible  that  medicine  and    ^^M 
disease  should  cover  one  another  as  esactly  as  two  tri-    ^H 
angles  with  equal  sides  and  equal  angles.     But  this  (in  a      ^^ 
good  case)    unimportant  difierence  will  be  easily  done 
fiway  with  by  the  power  of  action  (energy)  of  the  living 
organism,  and  is  not  perceptible  to   patients  not   ex- 
tremely delicate ;  the  restoration  goes  forwards,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  goal  of  perfect  recovery,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
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rented  by  the  action  of  heterogenous  medicinal  influeneea 
upon  the  patient,  by  errora  of  regimen  or  by  passions.'" 
From  these  passages  it  is  perfectly  obvious  what  Hah- 
nemann understands  by  the  bomteopathic  aggravation, 
and  what  he  does  not  mean  by  that  tenn.  The  true 
homffiopatbic  aggravation  is,  according  to  him. 


of  it  is  the  dose  of  the  medicine  being  too  powerful. 
It  is  an  inconvenient  and  uuneeesBary  accompaniment  of 
the  curative  action,  and  la  to  be  got  rid  of  by  diminislmig 
sufficiently  the  size  of  the  dose. 

The  tirst  distinct  instance  of  this  homieopathic  aggrft- 
vation  Hahnemann  gives  us  is,  aa  I  before  stated  In  the 
case  of  the  individual  affected  with  colicodynia,J  and  the 
violent  increase  of  the  disease  was  evidently  caused  by 
the  enormoua  doses  of  veratrum  swallowed.  The  next 
occasion  on  which  we  find  him  giving  examples  of  thia 
homiEopathic  aggravation  ie  in  the  Organon'  where  he 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Leroy,  that  viola  tricolor  given 
for  the  crusta  lactea  of  inlknts  primarily  increases  the 
eruption  before  it  cures  it ;  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Lysons,  that  the  skin  diseases  cured  by  elm-bark  are 
primanly  aggravated  by  it ;  and  be  asaerts  that  in  both 
these  instances  the  apparent  ag^avatiou  was  o^ing  to 
the  medicine  being  g^ven  in  too  Wge  doses,  and  that  bad 
it  been  given  in  smdler  doaes  no  such  aggravation  would 
have  been  observed. 

The  neit  example  of  homeopathic  aggravation  we 
meet  with  in  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  hin 
essay  On  the  Pomer  of  Small  Doses.'  The  aggravation 
in  this  caae  is  stated  to  result  not  from  a  too  large 
dose — in  as  far  as  quantity  ia  concerned — but  from  a 
too  powerful  dose,  the  esceaaive  power  being  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  a  too  prolonged  succussion.  He  statea, 
for  example,  that  a  drop  of  drosera,  in  the  30th  dilution, 
each  BucceaaiTe  dilution  having  been  prepared  wit^ 
twenty  auccuaaions,  would  endanger  the  lii'e  of  a  child 
affected  with   hooping-cough,  owing    to    the  enormoua 
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Higgrayation  it  would  cauae,  wbereaa  the  eaitie  dilution 
prepared  with  only  two  shakes  for  each  dilution,  would 
only  eifoet  a  mild  cure.  This  case,  though  stated  aa  if 
it  had  actually  occurred,  ia,  aa  I  have  elsewhere  bIiowh,' 
a  purely  hypothetical  one,  and  we  have  no  evidence  to 
show  tluit  there  is  any  probabihty  that  it  would  occur,  ao 
that  we  may  safely  pass  it  over.  The  only  other  instance 
I  can  meet  with  in  Hahnemann's  works,  which  is  any- 
thing like  a  hotnceopathic  aggravation,  did  not  occur  from 
the  employment  of  an  excesaively  large,  but  of  an  un- 
usually amall  doae  of  the  medicine.  It  ia  the  case  of 
an  epUcptic  lady,  to  whom  he  gave  a  drop  of  the  90th 
dilution  of  sulphur,  and  within  one  hour  after  its  in- 
gestion an  epileptic  fit  occurred.'  I  know  not  whether 
this  would  be  considered  by  him  aa  an  example  of  aggra- 
vation, but  it  ia  probable  it  would,  and  if  so,  it  ia  one 
occasioned  by  a  much  smaller  in  place  of  a  much  larger 
dose  than  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  all  the  eiamples  he  cites 
from  the  works  of  allopathic  authors  of  the  administration 
of  medicines  on  the  homceopathic  principle  with  good 
effect,  there  ia  no  evidence  that  the  doae,  which  was  in 
every  case  enormous  when  compared  with  those  he  himself 
advised,  produced  the  slightest  aggravation. 

Again,  in  his  own  practice,  we  find  instances  wher 
gave  considerable  doses  without  the  production  of  any 
aggravation. 

In  the&ntEssai/  on  a  N^ew  Therapeutic  Principle^  a  caaB 
of  spasmodic  asthma  with  head  Bymptoma  of  a  grave 
character  is  related,  where  a  gradual  cure  without|  aggra- 
vation was  effected  by  means  of  three  grains  of  vcratrum 
album,  given  every  morning  for  four  weeks.     In  the  sa 

essay  another  case  is  related  of  puerperal  mania  and  o 

vulaions,  where  the  patient  was  cured  by  means  of  several 
half-grain  doaea  of  veratrum,  which  seemed  to  produce  no 
aggravation  of  the  disenae,  though  a  few  of  the  patho- 
genetic effects  of  the  drug  were  observed.  In  the  essay 
On  the  Obxtaclet  to  Certainty  and  Simplicity  in  Practical 
Medicine,'  a  oaao  of  spasmodic  asthma  ia  detailed,  where 

b  liBBeiWhtlngg.p.  SS3.    'md.,p.ai7.    i  Itiid.,p,tie.    •  Ibid.,  p.  3St. 
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four  grains  of  nui  Toroiea,  exhibited  twice  daily  for  eome 
time,  removed  the  complaint  gradually,  but  perceptibly 
and  permanently,  without  any  aggravation. 

In  Hahnemann's  tn'o  essays,  Qn  Continued  and  Hemit- 
tent  ^Fhven,  and  On  Hebdomadal  Oomplainls,  the  remedies 
administered,  moat  of  them  in  full  doaea  according  to  old- 
Bchool  notions,  cured  the  diseases  for  which  they  were 
employed,  without  the  production  of  any  aggravation. 

Again,  in  the  essay  upon  Scarlet  Fever,'  no  aggravation 
3  stated  as  having  followed  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
various  remedies  employed. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period,  let  us  turn  to 
the  history  of  those  two  cases  he  first  publinhed  about 
1817,  and  which  he  republished  in  1833,  as  good  specs- 
mene  of  homceopathic  cures.  The  first  ease*  is  one  of 
gastralgia,  which  was  treated  with  a  drop  of  the  pure 
juice  of  bryonia,  a  dose  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
caused  a  violent  aggravation,  if  aggravation  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  an  unnecessariiy  large  dose,  which 
Hahnemann  tells  us  in  a  note  this  was  ;  but  no  aggrava- 
tion whatsoever  occurred.  The  other  case"  was  an  attack 
of  dyspepsia,  cured  by  half  a  drop  of  the  12th  dilution  of 
Pulsatilla,  likewise  far  too  large  a  dose  according  to  Hah- 
nemann's later  views,  hut  no  aggravation  ensued,  only  a 
rapid  and  efiectual  cure. 

Only  two  more  cases  of  affections  treated  by  Hahne- 
mann are  on  record,  these  I  have  given  in  the  collected 
edition  of  hia  Legter  Writings^  and  though  the  disefiaea 
in  these  two  cases  got  better  and  worse  several  times, 
yet  Hahnemann  does  not  attribute  this  alternation,  nor 
is  it  in  fact  attributable,  to  anything  like  the  so-called 
homceopathic  aggravation,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
it  is  due  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  is  what 
we  observe  every  day  in  chronic  affections  treated  by  any 
method  whatsoever. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  notvrithatanding  the  decided 
manner  in  which  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  homosopathie  aggravation,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  attributes  its  occurrence  to  the  unnecesaa^ 
'  9  oi'the  dose,  we  have  no  evidence  from  the  e 
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treated  by  himself  that  it  ever  occurs  from  a  moderately 
large  or  an  immoderately  amuU  dose ;  and  the  only  case 
in  which  it  did  unequivocally  occur  among  all  those  cases 
he  has  recorded,  it  happened  as  the  consequence  of  a  very 
immoderately  large  doee,  such  a  dose  indeed  as  would 
have  been  amply  aufiiciect  to  develope  the  same  or  Bimilar 
symptoms  in  a  healthy  individual. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  then  is  thia ; — Is  or  is 
not  the  homeopathic  aggravation  such  as  Hahnemann 
depicts  it  a  reality?  And  to  aaaist  ua  to  auawer  this 
question,  I  shall  pass  in  review  what  haa  been  written 
about  it  by  homceopathic  authors. 

Schron,'  than  whom  none  haa  brought  a  greater  power 
of  what  we  may  call  sceptical  criticism  to  bear  upon 
homceopathy,  denies  in  toto  Hahnemann's  vicwa  regarding 
the  homueopathic  aggravation,  which  he  hesitates  not  to 
term  an  "unfortunate  dogma;"  and  ascribes  the  idea  to 
an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of 
diseases  on  the  pait  of  those  especially  who  have  magni- 
fied the  homoeopathic  aggravation  into  a  terrible  bug- 
bear. 

Eummel,"  while  he  admits  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  the  homceopathic  aggravation,  considera  it  as  the  excep- 
tion not  the  rule,  and  that  what  is  called  by  that  name 
is  frequently  only  the  natural  course  of  the  disease. 

Kurtz '  believes  that  the  occurrence  of  homceopathic 
aggravations  is  impossible  if  the  remedy  were  perfectly 
homceopathic,  but  that  they  might  occur  if  the  remedy 
were  not  well  chosen,  or  if  it  were  given  in  too  strong  or 
too  weak  doaes ;  but  he  evidently  conlbunds  the  homteo- 
pathic  aggravation  with  the  natural  crisis  of  the  disease, 
and  with  the  pathogenetic  effects  that  frequently  result 
from  the  medicine  administered. 

Gross'"  says  that  the  homceopathic  aggravations  appear 
and  disappear  quickly  in  proportion  to  the  suitabidi^  of 
the  medicine  and  the  suitability  of  the  dose,  t.  e.,  its 
smallnesa.  He  alleges  that  it  is  only  quite  small  doses  of 
medicine  that  produce  a  rapid  homceopathic  aggravation, 
larger  dosea  produce  their  action  much  later.     Thia  ia 
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troe  to  a  certain  extent :  that  ia  to  sav,  ma«Eive  doses  often 
act  as  Irritasta,  and  are  expelled  as  such,  and  therefore 
do  not  develope  their  tpedjic  action  ao  decidedly  as  smaller 
doses  that  cause  no  irritation  in  the  primte  i-i» :  bnt  it  is 
not  true,  as  a  rule,  in  respect  to  dillerent  inAjutesimal 
doses  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Q-.  Schuiid°  asserts  that  if  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large, 
no  so-called  bomceopathic  aggravation  will  occur,  and 
that  it  is  met  with  only  when  the  dose  is  too  small,  where- 
by imperfect  excitation  enauea,  that  not  being  sufficiently 
maintained,  exhausts  itself  in  vain  efforts  and  struggles. 
This  explanation,  I  must  conl'ess,  is  not  very  satis&ctoiy, 
for  if  a  small  dose  causes  these  intermittent  curatire 


strnggles,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  increase  of  the 
disease,  a  fortiori  a  Wger  dose  should  produce  greater  or 
more  prolonged  struggles.  Schmid,  it  is  well  known,  is 
a  great  advocate  for  the  larger  and  more  material  doB^, 
and  doubtless  he  will  observe  that  they  act  more  mildly 
and  efficaciously  than  the  smaller  and  more  intinitesimal 
ones.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  never  see  any  aggrava- 
tions from  the  use  of  his  massive  doses,  whilst  the  timid 
globuliat  is  constantly  observing  them;  but  I  do  not 
think  his  explanation  of  the  fact  is  correct,  as  I  ahall 
hereafter  show-  He  also  states  that  the  bomceopathic 
aggravation  must  often  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  fear  for  larger  doses  of  medicine,  and  is  generally 
Bscribable  to  the  spontaneous  exacerbation  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  so-called  ^ir(wrSa(i£>  critica,  or  criais. 

Kampfer,"  admitting  the  occurrence  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic aggravation,  distmguiahes  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  a 
critical,  the  other  of  a  non-critical  character;  the  former 
being  followed  by  amelioration,  the  latter  not.  This  may 
be  true  or  not,  but  unless  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate 
the  two  kinds,  the  division  is  without  practical  value. 

Ilirschel,''  while  denying  that  the  homcoopathic  aggra- 
vation is  necessary  for  the  cure,  admits  four  diiierent 
kinds  of  it. 

1.  Where  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  whole  organ- 
iam,  or  of  particular  organs  and  systems,  there  may  occur. 
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even  from  comparatively  small  doBes,  certain  aceeesory 
actions  of  a  quite  superfluous  character. 

2.  Wtere  medicines  are  administered  which  are 
accurately  adapted  to  the  eaae  of  disease,  eome  particular 
symptoms  may  be  increaaed  hy  this  improperly-selected 
medicine,  without  the  removal  of  the  msease  superven- 
ing. 

3.  The  morhid  process  may  on  the  whole  be  increased 
without  any  advantage,  no  curative  effect  following;  or, 

4.  The  specific  remedy  may  excite  and  hasten  the 
morhid  process,  with  a  good  result  for  the  recovery. 

None  of  these  aggravations,  with  the  esception  perhaps 
of  the  last,  resembles  that  described  by  Hahnemaan,  and 
even  the  last  Dr.  Hirachel  takes  pains  to  tell  ua  ia  not  the 
same  as  Hahnemann's,  for  Hahnemann's  aggravation  was 
but  a  momentary  affair  and  a  medicinal  actios,  whereas 
this  is  the  real  morbid  process  increased  in  rapidity  and 
running  a  definite  course. 

Whilst  we  may  readily  admit  the  first  three  forms  of 
aggravation  described  by  Hirachel,  the  hist  requires  a 
little  more  consideration.  The  examples  he  gives  of  it 
are  these :  it  occurs,  he  says,  in  hypersemia,  in  the  catar- 
rhal process,  in  inflammation,  and  m  neuralgia.  I  cannot 
precisely  tell  what  he  means  by  hyperffimia,  hut  I  cannot 
see  how  it  should  be  necessary,  nor  does  my  esperieace 
teach  me  that  it  is  the  case  that  any  such  aggravation,' 
with  acceleration  of  the  morbid  process,  occurs  in  catarrha 
or  inflammations.  On  the  contrary,  the  truly  chosen  ho- 
mceopathic  remedy  seems  generally  to  dimimsh  these  dis- 
eases at  once.  With  respect  to  neuralgias  and  nervous  af- 
fections, no  doubt  an  aggravation  is  often  observed  before 
the  malady  is  removed;  but  the  mere  hastening  on  of  a 
paroxysm  of  tie  or  epilepsy  cannot  be  considered  to  be  an 
aggravatioB,  unless  the  paroxysm  be  of  more  than  usual 

Trinksi  says,  that  both  homreopathic  aggravations  and 
the  pathogenetic  action  of  medicmes  occur  occasionally 
after  strong,  moderate,  and  very  small  doses  of  medicine 
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cannot  be  denied.  The  accessoiy  medicinal  effects  n« 
most  firequentlf  noticed  from  the  stronger  doses,  or  from. 
the  admiuiBtrotion  of  inappropriate  medicines.  Both  the 
aggravation  and  the  medicinal  perturbation  are  seen  most 
frequently  in  very  ausceptible,  nerrous,  or  hjeterical  indi- 
viduals ;  much  more  frequently  in  chronic  than  acute 
diseases.  There  are,  ho  we  per,  many  eases  in  which, 
neither  are  observed,  even  after  continuing  the  medidns 
for  a  long  time.  Many  casea  are  cured  without  any 
aggravation,  and  many  coses  are  aggravated  without  any 
cure  being  effected.  He  liitewiae  believes  that  many 
niedical  men  have  asserted  they  have  seen  aggravations 
where  there  really  were  none,  or  which  were  merely  the 
natural  crises  of  the  disease.  When  the  oggravatioa 
occurs  it  is  best,  he  says,  to  wait  till  it  has  exhausted 
itselfl  after  which  the  disease  generally  advances  rapidly 
towards  a  cure ;  or  if  the  aggravation  is  too  violent  oe 
long  continued,  we  may  repeat  the  medicine,  which  will 
then  act  as  an  antidote,  or  give  the  real  homceopathic 
antidote  indicated.  The  medicinal  perturbation  may 
arise  either  from  continuing  the  medicine  too  long  or  from 
giving  an  improper  one;  in  the  former  case  it  should  be 
discontinued,  in  the  latter  we  should  substitute  for  it  a 
better  selected  remedy.  All  very  good  directions,  doubt- 
less, but  Dr.  Trinka  does  not  inibrm  us  how  we  are  to 
distinguish  the  medicinal  aggravation  from  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  disease,  nor  the  medicinal  perturbation  in 
consequence  of  too  long  use  of  the  drug  from  that  cauaed 
by  an  im  proper  choice ;  so  that  we  are  left  as  much  in  the 
dark  aa  before. 

Schneider  ■■  denominates  Hahnemann's  homceopathie 
aegravation  "a  phantom,"  and  he  describes  the  states 
that  have  had  this  appellation  bestowed  upon  them  by 
authors.  They  are — 1,  a  one-sided  medicinsJ  action  upon 
particular  systems,  produced  by  a  too  powerful  dose;  2, 
the  spontaneous  increase  of  the  disease ;  3,  the  excita- 
tion that  sometimes  precedes  a  crisis;  4,  a  merely  a^ 
parent  aggravation  of  certain  symptoms;  or,  finally  5, 
the  homceopathic  aggravation  is,  he  says,  "  a  psychical 
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effect  of  the  honnEopatluc  theory;"  in  other  worda, 
fancy.  He  has  never  Been  a  homiEopathic  aggraTation, 
even  from  comparatively  large  doses  of  the  homiEopathic 
remedy. 

Dr.  Eomano'  ia  a  firra  believe)"  in  the  Hahnemannic 
doctrine  of  homoopathic  aggravations,  which  he  conaidera 
to  he  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is,  he  admits,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  he  ahle  to  dietinguish,  when  wi 
aggravation  occurs,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
medicine  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  the  former  being  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  the 
expiry  of  which  we  may  tranquilly  wait,  knowing  that 
it  will  he  foUowed  speedily  hy  amehoration ;  the  latter 
being  an  object  of  dread  and,  in  many  cases,  of  danger  to 
the  life  of  the  patient.  Ho  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
touchstone  for  diatinguishing  the  two.  If,  says  he, 
during  the  aggravation  the  pulse  is  slower  or  not  quicker 
than  it  was  before,  it  is  a  medicinal  aggravation ;  if 
quicker,  it  is  an  eiacerhation  of  the  disease.  It  is  evi- 
dent if  the  disease,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
acute  dieeases,  is  principally  indicated  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  circulatory  sTstem,  this  teat,  if  correct, 
would  not  be  applicable,  I  need  hardly  say  that  Ro^ 
mnno'a  notion  has  not  been  coniirmed  by  any  other 
observer. 

Eau'  says  that  the  action  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy 
very  suitable  for  the  case  is  often  felt  very  soon  after  its 
ingeation,  not  in  the  way  of  an  exact  homieopathic  ^ggrO' 
Tation,  sa  described  by  Hahnemann,  but  the  patient  ieels 
a  sort  of  formicative  crawling  or  aearcbing  throughout 
the  body,  but  eapecially  in  the  affected  p&rta,  aometimea 
amounting  to  a  shooting  and  jerking,  accompanied  not 
iinfrequently  by  a  feeling  of  general  prostranon,  faint- 
nesa,  or  exceasivo  sleepiness.  So  many  of  his  patients, 
he  says,  spoke  of  these  sensotioDs,  that  he  came  to  the 
beHef  that  they  were  certain  signs  of  the  appropriateneaa 
of  the  remedy ;  and  where  they  did  not  occur,  be  imagined 
that  the  medicine  was  not  properly  selected.  Now, 
though  it  ia  doubtless  true  that  such  symptoms  are  con- 
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feseed  to  br  maaj  patienta  after  the  administratiou  of  • 
medicine,  I  must  from  my  own  experience  allege,  oon- 
trarr  to  Bau'a  opinion,  that  they  by  no  meana  always 
follow  the  ingestion  of  the  appropriate  medicine,  and 
that  we  sometimes  find  them  to  occur  in  patients  wb»e 
no  good  result  ia  obtained  from  the  medi doe  administered. 
Tlie  symptoms  Kau  deBoribes  aa  occurring  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  remedy  can  but  be  considered  aa  equira- 
leut  to  Hahnemann's  homoeopathic  aggravation,  or,  at  all 
eveota,  they  are  only  a  variety  of  it. 

Grieaselieh"  waa,  when  first  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  bomffopathic  syrtem,  thoroughly  impressed  with  tho 
reality  and  essentiality  of  the  homceopathic  aggravation. 
He  happened  to  be  ^ected  one  day  with  headache,  Fot 
which  he  took  two  globules  of  the  30th  dilution  of  nns 
vomica,  and  the  aggravation  he  anticipated  was  not  lon^ 
in  making  ita  appearaooe ;  and  in  this  way,  to  wit,  by 
the  force  of  imagination  only,  he  believes  many  beautifru 
instances  of  aggravation  are  perceived.  He  has  often 
seen  them  occur  in  patients  who  knew  something  of 
homoeopathy,  and  who  firmly  believed  that  an  ageravatioii 
must  occur,  when  he  had  given  them  nothing  but  milk' 
sugar.  Thus  also  Brand'  observed  a^ravations  to  occnr 
from  the  patient  taking  water  only,  which  he  believed  to 
be  medicmo.  The  imagination,  says  Grieaaelich,  haft 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  homoeopathy  ;  the  extreme 
credulity  of  many  of  its  adhereuta  aa  regards  the  pott 
hoc  being  propter  hoe  having  led  many  to  believe  that  aH. 
the  phenomena  they  noted  in  the  course  of  the  diaeasfr 
were  due  to  the  medicines  they  administered,  just  as  in 
the  old  school  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  are  ascribed: 
to  the  morbid  process,  and  the  disturbing  action  of  tbo 
medicine  is  but  seldom  taken  into  consideration,  Thew 
is  no  doubt,  Griesselich  observes,  that  there  is  a  kind  <rf 
BuperstitiouB  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  which 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  in  order  to  cure  his  disease. 
By  persuading  the  patient  that  he  must  expect  a,  certratl 
action  from  a  certain  substance  administered,  we  mar 
often  succeed  in  bringing  about  such  action,  even  although 
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we  only  admimater  some  perfectly  innocuous  aubatance. 
Not  only  asgravations  but  curea  may  be  effected  by  thia 
meana ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  horaceo- 
pathic  cures  with  large  and  amall  doaeB  and  with  inappro- 
priate medicines  are  effected  in  tbia  manner.  The  cures 
effected  by  relica,  holy  water,  sympathy,  etc.,  are  all  of  thia 
class  and  no  doubt  also  many  of  tbe  cures  effected  by  in- 
appropriate though  may  be  powerful  aUopathic  medicines. 

He  tbints,  however,  tbat  there  is  something  real  at  tbe 
bottom  of  tbe  bomueopatbic  aggravation,  as  described  by 
Hahnemann,  though  he  denies  that  it  assists  him  in  bis 
theoiy  at  alb  The  aggraTation  Griesselich  admits  aa  occur- 
ring IB,  however,  radier  the  accessory  disturbance  caused 
by  the  medieioe  in  a  sensitive  individual  than  Hahnemann's 
true  homcEOpathic  aggravation.  Thus,  ho  obaerves,  there 
are  persons  so  sensitive  that  tbey  will  have  alight  traces 
of  ptyabsm  from  a  doae  of  the  4tb  or  6th  dilution  of 
mercury.  Such  phenomena  are  aigns  of  what  is  called 
idiosyncrasy,  and  may  occur  both  when  tbe  medicine  is 
suitaule  to  the  disease  and  when  it  is  quite  unsuitable. 
In  diseases  which  occur  in  parosyama  also  it  frequently 
happena  that  after  tbe  administration  o(  the  bomiEopathio 
medicine  a  atraog  parosyaili  occurs,  and  then  tbe  malady 
ceaaea.  The  crises  that  often  occur  after  the  termination 
of  the  proper  morbid  proceas  are  also,  he  asserts,  often 
unjustly  denominated  aggravations,  which  tbey  have  no 
claim  to  be.  All  that  we  can  say  ia  that  hom(£opatby 
does  not  alwaya  prevent  their  occurrence,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  more  frequent  under  it  than  under  the  old 
system,  or  when  diseases  are  left  to  tbemaelvea. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold*  has  the  following  remarka  opon  the 
homteopatliie  aggravation : — -"  After  the  administration  of 
a  homoaopatliie  remedy  we  fi^quently  observe  an  inereaae 
of  the  symptoms  already  present.  They  become  not  only 
atronger  but  increase  ui  eitent,  become  thus  more  pei^ 
ceptible  and  more  distinctly  cognizable.  Along  with 
them  are  frequently  conjoined  symptoms  which  bad  been 
previously  present,  but  had  ceased  for  some  time. 
Besides  these  we  observe  symptoms  which  had  never 
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before  troubled  the  patient,  but  nrhich  stand  in  a  certain 
genetic  or  organic  connection  with  the  priinarj'  diaease. 
All  theee  eft'ecta  of  the  medicines  may  he  termed  homceo- 
pathic  aggravations,  but  not  so  many  symptoms  that 
occur  during  the  use  of  the  medicitkes,  and  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  immediate  efiecta  of  the  latter.  The 
thick-auo-thin  adherents  of  Hahnemann,  who  are  too 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  thinMng  they  see  homceopathic. 
a^ravations,  often  consider  as  such  the  pure  medicinBl 
^mptoms,  and  often  also  an  increase  of  the  symptoms 
depending  upon  the  natural  course  of  the  disease.  On 
the  other  band,  there  are  aeeptics  among  the  homcEOpatlu 
who  assert  that  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  unmistake- 
ably  produced  by  the  medicine  administered  ia  extrenv^ 
rare,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  is  said  about  it,  and  its  iio- 
portance  altogether  oTer-eatimated.  If  we  distinguish  the 
true  homtEopathicaggravation  from  other  kindsof  medicinal 
action  and  &om  the  natural  increase  of  the  disease,  we  eer> 
tunly  shall  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
former,  especially  if  the  dose  be  right Al- 
though," be  continues,  "  the  homceopathic  aggravation  is 
t^ben  followed  by  amelioration,  yet  tois  is  not  always  the 
case,  eBpeoiallv  in  very  irritable  and  delicate  patients ;  and 
also  in  incurable  diseases  we  often  observe  an  increase  oi 
the  disease  after  the  medicine,  followed  by  no  amelioration, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  cure.  In  these  cases  the  homoiopathie 
aggravation  may  be  compared  to  the  efforts  at  a  crisis  in 
incurable  diseases,  where  the  crisis  is  never  attained." 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  homceopathic  agsTk- 
vation  of  Hahnemann  was  a  necessary  deduction  of  his 
&om  bis  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
homceopathic  medicines  act-ed,  viz.,  by  the  stronger  ex- 
pelling the  weaker.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  theory, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  it  vrere  a 
tact  and  not  a  theoretical  fancy  it  would  constantly  be 
occurring,  more  especially  if  the  dose  given  were  at  sU 
greater  ttian  what  would  barely  suffice  to  overcome  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  in  Hahnemann's  own  recorded  practice  we  httve 
onlj  one  instance  of  its  occurring  decidedly,  and  that  in  a 
ease  where  the  dose  was  quite  auffi-dent  to  produce  the 
le  armptoma  in  a  perfectly  Vesifti^  m.iwviMB.V    In  H 
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practice  of  those  who  usually  give   their  medicineB   in   I 
much  larger  doaoa  than  the   regulation    30th  dilution  1 
of  HahneraaTui,  we  find  that  true  homceopathic  aggrava-   ■' 
tiona  are  seldom  or  never  met  with,  vrhereas  they  should  ] 
he  of  constant   occiurence ;  and  it  ia  chiefly  those  who  1 
give  the  highest  dOutioas  and  preparations  of  the  medi- 
cines, diluted  a  long  way  beyqnd  what  Hahnemann  ever 
dreamed  of,  who  profeaa  to  be  constantly  seeing  these 
homceopathic  aggravations.      The  chief  foundations   for 
the  belief  in  homceopathic  aggravation  are,    I  conceive, 
these : — 1.  Imagination  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.     2.  Ignorance  of  the  march  of  diseases,  of  their 
natural  remissions  and  exacerbations,  of  their  crises  and 
critical  discharges.     3.  Above  all,  however,  by  observers 
having  confounded  the  two  sorts  of  ftegravationa  described 
by  Hahnemann  together,  and  talkmg  of  the  medicinal 
perturbation,  as  Dr.  Dryadale'  has  termedit,  as  though  thia 
were  Hahnemann's  homceopathic  aggravation.     We  find  it 
ia   chiefiy  those  who   pride  themselves   on  being  pure   | 
Hahnemannists  who  make  this  mistake;   such  gentlemen 
do  not  thereby  show  much  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
him     tbey    acknowledge    aa    master,    for    Hahnemann    . 
distinctly  says  that  when  these  medicinal  perturbationa 
occur  they  are  a  sign  that  the  medicine  has  been  im- 
properly selected ;  whereas  to  read  the  writings  of  those  I    j 
have  alluded  to,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  violent  the 
medicinal  perturbation  the  more  certain  the  consequent 
cure.     There  is  no  duubt  that  such  medicinal  perturba- 
tions do  sometimes  occur,  and  that  from  doses  of  all  sises, 
from  the  smaUeat  aa  well  as  the  iai^est.    The  cause  seems 
to  be  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  always  indicative  of  a  false  choice  of 
the  remedy,  for  we  by  no  means  rarely  find  that  after 
their  occurrence  the  disease  declines,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  they  are  often  followed 
by  no  good  result.    The  distinction  betwiat  Hahnemann's 
homtBopathic  aggravation  and  the  medicinal  perturbation    . 
cannot  he  too  forcibly  insisted  on.     The  latter  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  is  of  no  value  in  a  therapeutic 
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point  of  view ;  the  former  Is  rare,  and  is  almost  confined  to 
neuralgic  and  paroxysiiial  diseases,  aa  far  as  my  own 
obserration  teacnes  me,  and  in  such  casea  it  is  often,  but 
by  no  means  always,  nor  I  might  even  say  generally,  a 
&vourable  sign. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  arrived  relative  to  the  homojopatbie  af^gmvation  : — 

1.  That  the  true  homoeopathic  aggravation  of  Hahne- 
mann, or  increase  of  the  actual  mort)id  symptoms  shortly 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

2.  That  it  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  magnitnde 
of  the  dose  administered,  for  it  may  occur  &om  a  small 
dose  as  well  aa  from  a  larger  one,  and  ia  more  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  the  disease  or  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  than  on  the  magnitude  of  the  dose. 

3.  That  whilst  it  may  undoubtedly  be  Bometimea 
avoided  by  diminishing  the  dose,  it  is  equally  certainly 
often  avoided  by  increasing  the  dose. 

4.  That  it  ia  Bometiiues  the  precursor  of  a  cure,  bat 
not  always,  for  cases  ere  observed,  e.  g,,  of  neuralgic 
affections,  where  many  medicines  aggravate  but  none  re- 
lieve the  disease. 

5.  That  it  hae  been  confounded  with  several  othw 
things. 

a.  With  the  natural  paroxysms  of  the  disease. 
h.  With  the  natural  increase  of  the  disease  before  ltd 
decline. 

c.  With  the  Bo-ealled  crises  or  critical  disehorges  at 
the  termination  of  the  original  morbid  firocess. 

d.  With  the  transformation  of  the  disease  requisite 
to  effect  a  cure,  e.  g.,  the  suppuration  of  warts  and  other 
tumours,  the  natural  opening  of  absccsaes,  etc. 

e.  With  the  effects  of  imagination  or  anticipation  on  ft 
highly  excitable  patient. 

f.  With  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines  adminia^ 
tered  for  a  curative  purpose  in  susceptible  individuals, 
termed  by  DrysdaJe  and  others  medicinal  perturbations. 

G.  That  these  medicinal  perturbations  occur  from  doses 
o/ a// sizes. 
7.  That  they  are  not  alyaytt,  aa  "SahmegaKa.'aMt  a 
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indicative  of  an  erroneous  choice  of  the  remedy, 
rather  of  a  preternatural  ausceptibility  on  the  part  of  1 
the  patient. 

8.  That  they  are  not  desirable,  as,  if  strong,  they  may 
interrupt  the  eure  and  require  to  be  subdued  by  a 
antidote. 

9.  That  they  sometimes  occur  after  the  first  dose  c 
two  of  the  remedy,  but  on  repeating  the  same  remedy  i 
cease  to  ahow  themselves. 

10.  That  effects  very  similar  to  them  are  often  excited 
by  the  mere  influence  of  the  imagination  or  anticipation, 
even  after  the  administration  of  a  totally  inert  substance. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  entered  thus  minutely 
upon  the  subject  of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  be- 
cause I  believe  no  harm  but  oalj  good  can  result  from 
the  most  rigid  critical  examination  of  all  the  teneta  in- 
culcated by  Hahnemann,  and  none  can  deny  that  this 
doetriDe  of  hia  baa  occupied  rather  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Hahnemannic  system,  and  its  importance  baa  been 
very  much  exaggerated  by  many  of  those  who  consider  i 
themaelvee  as  the  purest  of  Hahnemann's  disciples.  On  | 
reading  some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  astonished  to  perceive  the  amazing  power 
they  attribute  to  their  medicmes  and  the  terrible  effects 
they  sometimea  witness  from  their  administration,  even 
in  the  very  smallest  dosea.  Every  increase  of  the  disease 
after  a  medicine  has  been  given  is  at  once  regarded  as 
n  homoaopatbic  aggravation,  demanding  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  medicine  in  order  to  allow  it,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  cibaust  its  action,  though  often  the  increase 
observed  may  have  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  the  medicine    , 

fiven,  but  may  be  solely  aacribable  to  the  advance  of  the 
isease.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  significant  one  that  aggravations  are  most  frequently 
observed  by  those  practitioners  who  do  not  avail  thera-    ' 
Bclvea  of  the  modern  methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  who  | 
reject  pathology  and  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy, 
who  give  habitually  the  smallest  doses,  and  who  have 
been  bitten  by  the  Jenicheu  delusion,  whilst  these  asgra-   j 
vatious  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  obsen-ed  by  those  who  have  1 
kept  pace  with  the  modem  adrancea  in  diagnosis  and  I 
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pathology,  &iid  vho  prefer  the  lower  scale  of  dilutions  rb 

I  Lavo  pointed  out  liow  necesBaiy  a  cnroilaiy  the 
homceopattiiu  aggravation  is  to  the  HahnetDanuic  theory 
of  the  atrqnger  medicinal  disease  expeUiog  the  weak^ 
natural  disease  ;  but  you  will  notiee  that  from  the  expl&- 
nation  I  offered  of  ttie  mode  of  action  of  remedies  no 
aggravation  whatsoever  ought  to  ensue,  for  the  curative 
agent  does  not  act  by  virtue  of  its  supcrinr  strength  over 
the  disease,  but  it  acts  aa  a  stimulus  to  the  morbid  part, 
which  ia  in  a  state  of  under'Stimulation. 

To  some  it  may  appear  presumptuous  that  I  ehould 
thus  venture  to  dispute  the  assertions  of  Hahnemaun  on 
piiinta  connected  with  his  own  doctrioeH,  aa  though  he 
was  not  a  far  better  observer  of  all  these  things  that  he 
brings  forward  as  facta  than  any  of  bis  disciples  can  pos- 
sibly be,  but  I  believe  we  shall  best  consult  the  intereats 
of  homuBopathy  as  a  science  by  inquiring  critically  into 
every  part  of  the  system  and  ascertaining  and  carefiilly 
distinguishing  what  are  really  facts  &om  what  are  mere 
aaaertionB,  and  revising  credence  to  the  latter  until  we 
have  carefully  sifted  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  or 
if  none  ia  brought  forward  in  their  support,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  strict  logical  inquisition. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Hahnemann's  theory  of  ho- 
mQeopathic  aggravation  ia  a  theory  only.  Tlie  caaes  he 
has  recorded  afford  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  the  only 
thing  it  has  to  rest  upon  is  Hahnemann's  theory  of  tw> 
mode  of  action  of  bomceopathic  agents,  from  which  it 
is  the  necessary  deduction.  Now  as  I  have,  I  thini,  shown 
the  imtenahlenesa  of  Hahnemann's  explanation  of  the  cura- 
tive process,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  rqectingthis  deduo- 
tion  from  it,  and  in  seelung  to  explain  those  occasional 
phenomena,  that  have  been  considered  to  be  proofs  of  it, 
in  some  other  way,  as  I  have  already  done  andas  has  been 
done  by  many  other  homceopathists  of  greater  experieoee 
and  scientific  acquirements  than  I  can  boast  of. 

It  is  often  alleged  by  our  adversaries  that  if  we  believe 
in  homcBopathy  we  are  bound  to  accept  all  the  doctrinea 
of  Ilabneumim,  but  nothing  can.  be  more  preposterous. 
Secauae  we  believe  in  the  phenoBieiak  at  ^iMaam^^am 
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we  bound  to  believe  in  the  hypotheaia  by  which  Oalvaoi 
attempted  to  explain  them  ?  because  we  beheve  in  the 
utility  and  indeed  the  indiapenaablenesB  of  Daltoa'a 
atomic  theory,  are  wo  therefore  bound  to  accept  Dalton'a 
idea  of  ultimate  atoms  and  elementary  Bubatances  F  The 
laeta  observed  by  Sydenham  and  the  practical  deductions 
he  drew  from  thoae  facts  have  still  their  value,  whilst  the 
theories  he  held  are  obsolete  and  absurd.  The  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  are  undeniable,  hut  who  is  to  swallow  all  the 
reveries  of  Mesmer?  Hahnemann  was  a  great  man,  but 
not  a  prophet ;  his  works  are  full  of  wisdom,  but  they  are 
not  revelations.  And  yet  there  are  Bome  of  hia  disciples 
who  hold  it  to  he  almost  blasphemy  to  dispute  any  one  of 
his  aayings ;  there  are  some  who  think  to  overwhelm  ua 
with  confuBion  when  we  advocate  this  or  that  pm4]tice,  by 
saying  triumphantly — "  that  la  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  Uahnemann." 

I  think  the  best  homceopathiat  is  not  he  who  is  always 

grating  about  what  Hahnemann  did  or  was  supposed  to 
o,  and  who  would  try  aU  practice  by  the  Hahnemannic 
teat,  but  he  who  boldly  approaches  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Hahnemann  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  Bcepticism, 
who  refuses  his  credence  to  every  tenet  that  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  a  searching  criticism,  and  who  hesitates  to 
accept  even  Hahnemann's  practical  rules,  without  sub- 
jectmg  them  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  guided  by  espe- 
rience. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  I  have  esamtned  the  question  of 
homceopathic  aggravations  and  found  it  defective,  and  it 
was  in  this  spirit  I  investigated  Hahnemann's  theory  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  homceopathic  remedies.  This  spirit 
has  mflueoced  me  in  accepting  the  law  of  timilia  »»». 
liiu*  as  the  grand  tberajreutic  rule,  and  in  rejecting  Hah- 
nemann's hypothesis  to  eaplaiji  it  and  his  doctrine  of 
homtEopathic  aggravations.  Pursuing  the  same  plan 
with  regard  to  the  other  doctrines  agglomerated  round 
the  honiffiopathic  law,  I  trust  I  shall  succeed  in  proving 
to  your  satisfaction  that  whilst  there  is  a  vast  deal  that 
ia  of  immense  practical  value  connected  with  these  doc- 
trines, many  of  the  theoretical  viewa  linked  together  with 
oftthj;  vhich  hsre  excited  the  inistrust  if  u 
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derision  of  scientific  inquirers,  are  non-eaaential  to  Hie 
truth  of  the  healing  law,  and  that  if  the  real  tnitha  con- 
noeted  with  homiKjpathy  be  carefully  picked  out  from 
amongat  the  crowd  of  hypotheses  in  which  they  are 
emothered,  the  whole  system  therefrom  resulting  will  offer 
a  more  strictly  scientific,  logical,  and  rational  character 
than  it  assumes  in  the  writings  of  Hahnemann,  and  will 
canr  more  con\iction  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
profession. 

My  chief  aims  therefore  wili  be  to  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  essentials  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  to  divest  it  of  those  non-esaeutials  which  have  hitherto 
only  served  to  retard  its  progress.  Among  the  latter  I 
consider  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  holds  a  prominent 
place. 

There  are,  however,  some  phenomena  connected  with 
the  favourable  march  of  diseases  and  with  the  curative 
efiects  of  medicines  in  disease  that  might,  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  matter,  seem  to  afford  some  coimtcnance  to 
the  doctrine  of  homoeopathic  aggravations,  when  observed 
only  in  connection  with  the  curative  action  of  the  reme- 
dial agent.  It  is  well  known  that  some  acute  eianthe- 
matous  diseases  present  unfavourable  aymptoms  as  long 
as  the  exanthema  remains  imperfectly  developed,  and  that 
these  unfavourable  symptoms  subside  simultancouBly  with. 
the  full  development  of  the  eruption.  This  occurs  some- 
times spontaneously,  but  very  frequently  in  conscqnemce 
of  the  administration  of  the  appropriate  remedy;  Init 
though,  as  far  as  the  mere  eruption  is  concerned,  this 
effect  of  the  medicine  is  an  aggravation,  in  respect  of  the 
whole  disease  it  is  a  decided  amelioration.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  in  such  a  ease  the  morbid  process  is 
transferred  from  the  internal  vital  organs  to  the  external 
ekin ;  but  whatever  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  feet, 
its  promotion  by  means  of  a  proper  curative  agent  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  aggravation,  but  on  the  contrary,  ae  A 
restoration  of  the  disease  to  its  normal  mild  coiu^e. 

In  like  manner  it  often  happens  with  chronic  diseaaes 
that  their  termination  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
some  esanthema,  the  deveio^ment  oi  which  is  often  prc- 

'    '  b/  the  homceopathw  Tgp«&3  ■,  m^^  Sb.  ^}oa  ^         "- 
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akin  diseaaeH,  properly  ao  called,  it  is  no  iinuaual  thing 
for  the  homwopathist  to  observe  duriug  his  treatment  the 
great  spread  and  estension  of  the  cutaneous  maludy. 
This  may  seem  very  like  the  hoiutBopathic  aggravation  of 
Hahnemann,  but  it  is  no  aggravation  at  all,  being  pre- 
ciaely  analogous  to  the  similar  result  that  occurs  with  the 
acute  exanthemata  before  mentioned.  Thus  it  almost 
invMiably  happens  that  however  much  the  patient  may 
complain  of  bemg  worse,  of  the  groat  increase  of  his  cuta- 
neous discomfort,  etc.,  -we  shall  find  that  some  internal 
HjTnptom,  some  headache,  gastralgia,  dyspeptic  or  other 
symptoms,  are  decidedly  relieved,  if  not  altogether  gone. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  occurrence  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  homoaopathie  aggravation  of  Hahnemann,  for 
the  most  important  features  of  the  disease  are  relieved, 
and  only  the  least  important  increased.  Nor  is  it  a  sign 
that  the  dose  administered  has  been  needlessly  large,  and 
that  it  is  requisite  to  discontinue  the  medicme ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  phenomena  will  be  produced  by  the  very 
smaliest  doses  that  are  curative,  and  it  is  good  practice 
to  repeat  or  even  to  increase  the  dose,  as  tending  to  the 
more  effectual  bringing  out  of  this  kind  of  crisis,  and 
consequently  to  the  speedier  cure  of  the  whole  disease,  to 
which  this  cutaneous  efflorescence  bears  the  same  relation 
that  the  flowers  do  to  the  whole  plant. 

EvBiT  homcDopathic  practitioner  must  have  noticed 
this  prunary  increase  of  thecutaneous  malady  before  ita 
final  cure,  an  increase,  be  it  observed,  that  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  our  patients  can  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  them  hereafter ;  and  instances  must  be  familiaF 
to  moat  practitioners  of  the  serious  detriment  to  the 
health  that  often  attends  the  local  suppression  of  cuta- 
neous diseoaea  by  astringent  or  cauatic  appUcations. 

I  have  se«n  cases,  and  the  records  of  smiilar  ones  are 
to  be  found  in  our  homteopathic  literature,  where  on 
eczematous  or  other  eruption,  that  had  lasted  for  years  in 
a  moderate  form,  has  increased  ho  as  almost  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  under  the  homojopathic  treatment  before  it 
finally  disappeared,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  induce 
the  patient  to  continue  the  homceopathic  treatment  was 
the  marked  hnproreinent  that  be  observed  in  some  hetid, 
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atomaoliic,  or  other  aymptoms.  1  have  also  met  witfi 
coseB  where,  in  the  treatment  of  some  gnatric  or  other 
chronic  affection,  on  the  subsidence  of  th^se  symptoms  a 
cutaneous  a&ection  of  a  most  disagreeable  and  extensive 
character  hs:a  appeared;  and  when  the  patient,  alarmed 
at  the  occurrence  of  this  disagreeable  symptom,  has 
resorted  to  other  treatment  and  had  the  eruption  removed 
by  local  means,  the  intemal  affection  has  ^most  immedi- 
ately returned. 

The  rationale  of  tho  increase  or  fresh  occurrence  of  the 
cutaneous  symptoms  on  the  cessation  of  the  internal 
morbid  signs,  and  vise  versa,  seems  to  he,  agreeably  to 
the  pathological  doctrines  I  laid  down  in  my  previoua 
lectures,  the  following: — The  return  of  the  diseased  part 
to  the  healthy  state  acta  as  a  utimulus  to  the  other  part 
with  which  it  is  in  sympathetic  connection,  and  produces 
there  the  over-irritation  which  is  followed  by  eAaustion 
of  vital  action  or  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  the  differences  observable  among 
cutaneous  diseases  depend  upon  their  different  anatouiictu 
seat  in  the  dermoid  structures,  and  possibly  careful  ohser- 
vation  will  teach  us,  if  not  the  particuW  structure  thaf; 
is  in  sympathetic  connection  with  each  particular  organ, 
at  all  events  the  particular  character  and  general  loc^ify 
of  the  cutaneous  affection  that  ia  in  this  relation  with 
each  particular  internal  disease.  This  subject  has  indeed 
already  engaged  to  a  limited  extent  the  attention  of 
aome  jjractitioners,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  ita 
investigation  must  be  fraught  with  great  advantagea  not 
only  to  pathology  and  diagnosis  but  also  to  therapeutica. 

This  subject,  however,  I  must  leave  until  I  come  to 
treat  of  that  remarkable  doctrine  which  Hahnemann 
enunciated  in  1828,  viz.,  the  so-called  paora  theory  or 
doctrine  of  chronic  diseases. 


LECTUEE  VI. 

ISOPATHY. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of 
isopathy '/  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  existed  almost 
as  long  as  medicine  has  been  practised  as  an  art.  If  we 
search  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  medicine  we  shall 
find  traces  of  this  system.  Not  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  signatures — which  has  already  been  alluded  to  when 
I  spoke  of  the  hints  respecting  homoeopathy  previous  to 
Hahnemann,'  to  which  indeed  more  than  to  isopathy  that 
doctrine  more  properly  belongs — we  find  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  ancient  authors  countenancing  the  belief  in 
a  so-called  isopathic  principle  of  therapeutics. 

Thus  the  lungs  of  the  fox  were  recommended  for 
asthmatics  by  Dioscorides,  Xenocrates,  G-alen,  Serapion, 
Paulus  ^gineta,  and  by  many  other  writers,  down  indeed 
to  the  most  modem  times,  for  we  find  them  still  a 
favourite  remedy  for  the  like  affection  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopceia  Londinerms. 

Dioscorides  and  Paulus  ^gineta  allege  that  the  roasted 
liver  of  a  mad  dog  was  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  its 
bite ;  and  Xenocrates  and  the  latter  assert  wolfs  liver  to 
be  a  useful  hepatic  remedy. 

The  round  worm  in  the  human  subject  was  best 
treated  by  roasted  earth  worms,  according  to  Dioscorides ; 
and  the  same  author  advised  the  brains  of  a  cock  to  be 
given  in  hemorrhage  from  the  meninges,  whilst  Gulen 
says  that  the  brains  of  a  camel  are  a  cure  for  epilepsy. 

The  scorpion's  sting  was  to  be  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dead  scorpion  to  the  wound,  according  to 
Haly  Abbas,  Celsua,  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  this  is 
the  method  of  cure  still  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 

7  Isopathy  properly  means  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  their  oiini  exciting 
cause,  eeqiialia  eequalibus,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  modes  of  treatment,  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  abaurdit^j^ 
where  the  actual  isopathic  principle  is  completely  loatt  Blg\iti  ot. 

s  See  Lecture  I. 
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Morocco  for  the  sting  of  that  Tenomous  insect,  according 
to  the  testimonv  of  recent  travellers. 

The  theriac  of  Andromachus,  which  contained  the  bodies 
of  vipers  as  a  chief  ingredient,  was  almost  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

In  my  first  lecture  I  adduced  numerous  other  instances 
of  the  isopathic  method  of  treatment,  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  Xicander  and  Xenocrates.  Paracelsus  also 
might  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  isopathj,  from  some 
portions  of  his  writings  isolated  from  their  context ;  but 
I  showed  in  my  first  lecture  that  the  passages  which  seem 
to  countenance  this  doctrine  have  qmte  a  different  sense 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  writings.  I 
showed,  however,  that  his  disciple,  Oswald  Croll,  believed 
and  taught  that  the  soimd  organs  of  certain  animals  were 
useful  in  the  diseases  of  those  organs  in  man,  a  doctrine 
that  is  not  wanting  in  defenders  among  the  homoeo- 
}>athic  hort^tics  distinguished  for  the  eccentricity  of  their 
aberrations. 

A'au  Helmont  hints,  in  his  obscure  way,  that  the 
morbid  products  of  diseases  should  be  employed  for  their 
curi\  which  we  shall  find  to  be  exactly  the  doctrine  of  s 
oortain  chvss  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
of  late  years  in  the  isopathic  field. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Durey*  revived  the 
tri\*n!uout  of  hydrophobia  recommended  by  Dioscorides,  of 
giving  the  liver  of  the  rabid  animal  to  those  bitten  by  it. 
Ton  persons  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf,  and  nine  of 
those  having  died,  the  wolf  was  captured  and  killed,  and 
its  liven  after  being  washed  with  Tvine  and  dried  in  the 
oven,  was  given  to  the  tenth  person  who  had  been  bitten. 
He  consumed  the  whole  liver  in  three  days,  and  remained 
friH^  fi\un  the  ilisease.  This  case  of  course  proves  nothing 
in  favo\ir  of  the  pn^phy lactic  powers  of  tne  rabid  crea- 
turi^'s  li\er. 

0\iv  cell  bnitod  countryman,  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  recom- 
mended abo\it  one  hnmhwl  y cars  a^o  the  a-xun^iaviperinOj 
whioii  soeujs  to  have  Ixhmi  pn^pared  with  viper's  flesh,  for 
the  bites  of  these  ivptiles.     lie  also  speaks  highly  of  the 

•  l>^  Mtupoiulo  «t  hi|^n\(U>  iulurtunio  ex  lupo  rabiente,  narratio 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  aEtiquity  of  the  doctrine  of 
isopathy  f  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  existed  almost 
as  long  as  medicine  has  been  practised  as  an  art.  If  we 
search  iu  the  most  ancient  records  of  medicine  we  shall 
find  traces  of  this  system.  Not  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  signatures — ■which  has  already  been  alluded  to  when 
I  spoke  of  the  hints  respecting  homosopathy  previous  to 
Halinemann,'  to  which  indeed  more  than  to  isopathy  that 
doctrine  more  properly  belongs — we  find  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  ancient  authors  countenancing  the  belief  in 
a  so-culled  isonathic  principle  of  therapeutics. 

Thus  the  lungs  of  the  fox  were  recommended  for 
asthmatics  by  Dioseorides,  Xenocrates,  G-nlen,  Serapion, 
Paulus  ^gineta,  and  by  many  other  writers,  down  indeed 
to  the  moat  modern  times,  for  we  find  them  still  a 
favourite  remedy  for  the  like  affection  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopwia  LondinensU. 

Dioseorides  and  Paulua  ^gineCa  allege  that  the  roasted 
liver  of  a  mad  dog  was  one  of  the  beat  remedies  for  ita 
bite ;  and  Xenocrates  and  the  latter  assert  wolfs  liver  to 
be  a  useful  hepatic  remedy. 

The  round  worm  in  the  human  subject  was  best 
treated  by  roasted  earth  worms,  according  to  Dioseorides ; 
and  the  same  author  advised  the  brains  of  a  cock  to  be 
given  in  hemorrhage  from  the  meninges,  whilst  Galen 
says  that  the  brains  of  a  camel  are  a  cure  for  epilepsy. 

The  scorpion's  sting  was  to  be  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dead  scorpion  to  the  wound,  according  to 
Haly  Abbas,  Celsus,  and  Paulus  .^gineta,  and  this  is 
the  method  of  cure  atill  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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all  these  eitraordinary  medieinea  will  aerre  bs  the  reme- 
dies tor  these  several  diseases.  In  1833  Dr.  Hering 
wrote  B,  long  paper,''  wherein  he  eitols  the  efficacy  of  the 
prepared  itch-matter,  which  he  now  calls  paorine.  Ha 
there  declares  this  paorine  tobe  equal  to  our  veiy  atrongeat 
medicines  in  power;  that  it  haa  a  great  power  of  pro- 
ducing eruptions ;  that  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  efficacioiw 
means  for  restoring  the  lost  or  weakened  action  of  Vbe 
skin ;  that  it  is  the  moat  important  remedy  in  every  fiwm 
of  scabies,  and  that  it  is  a  prophylactic  against  infection 
with  itch.  He  found  that  a  globule  of  the  30th  dilution  is 
the  beat  dose  to  gire,  and  that  it  ia  most  expedient  in 
every  case,  where  possible,  to  gire  the  patient  psorise 
prepared  irom  hia  own  body,  in  other  worda  what  he 
calla  aulo-psorine ;  of  course  this  ia  only  possible  if  the 
patient  haa  the  paoric  eruption  upon  hia  person  at  the 
time.  Under  the  head  of  psora,  oe  it  remembered.  Dr. 
Hering  included  many  varieties  of  cutaneous  diaeaaeB, 
In  his  experiments  and  observationa  he  discovered  that 
the  pBorine,  from  whatever  form  of  cutaneous  eruption 
he  ootained  it,  waa  alwaya  equa!^  efEcacious. 

He  Buggesta  that  the  aecda  of  plants  poteutized  may 
poaaibly  he  the  means  of  eradicating  and  deatroying  such 
plants,  and  that  insects  potentized  may  be  capahle  of 
destroying  the  life  of  their  own  species  j  and  then  ho 
exclaims  what  a  blessing  this  diacovery  will  prove  to 
farmers  in  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  to  housewives  in 
freeing  their  houses  and  children  irom  vermin.  He  does 
not  mention  how  he  supposes  the  potentized  nettle-seeda 
are  to  be  administered  to  those  plants,  and  I  must  con- 
feaa  I  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  give  a  dose  of  pedieuha 
30  to  a  louse,  or  eimex  30  to  a  bug.  "  Pirat  catch  yoor 
hare,"  writes  Mrs.  Glaas,  and  "first  catch  your  louse" 
would  doubtleaa  be  Dr.  Hering'a  advice ;  but  having 
caught  our  louse,  I  think  it  would  be  as  auperfluoua  an 
operation  to  give  him  the  dose  of  his  potentized  relatiTe, 
as  it  would  be  to  put  the  salt  on  our  sparrow's  tail  after 
having  ensnared  him.  Dr.  Hering,  rather  hopelessly  I 
imBgine,   begs  all  farmers  and  housewives  who  are  in- 
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elined  to  try  his  method  of  extirpating  weeds  and  kiUitig 
verm  in  (wMoh  he  geuerously  refuses  to  take  out  a  patent 
for),  to  record  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the 
joumftL  wherein  he  makes  these  reTelationa.' 

He  takes  the  opportunity  to  mention  that  a  bug 
potentized  up  to  the  30th  dilution  will  cure  bug-bites 
(which  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  as  I  have  observed 
them  to  be  cured  by  much  more  iusigniiicant  means,  viz., 
by  nothing  at  all)  ;  he  has  moreover  found  that  the  bites 
of  other  insects  are  cured  by  similar  meatis.  We  may 
from  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Hering's  be  now  enabled  to 
gueaa  at  the  uses  of  some  of  those  wonderful  substances 
in  Dr.  Hornbook's  laboratory,  inventoried  by  the  poet 
Bums,  such  as— 

SBl-nUiitli  d'  iDidgc-Uil  clipping 

Of  course  the  first  mentioned  must  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  isopathic  principle  of  Dra.  Hering  and 
Diosoorides  for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  the  acarus  tribe, 
one  of  which  at  least  is  said  to  be  endemic  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  last  was  beyond  all  question  the  isopathic  specific 
for  the  deadly  bite  of  the  sanguinary  midge  or  gnat, 

But  greater  discoveries  are  revealed  in  this  wonder- 
disclosing  essay  of  Dr.  Bering's.  He  states  that  he  has 
age&i-tained  that  the  fluids  and  solids  of  healthy  iudiyiduaJa 
(of  course  duly  potentized)  have  a  very  powerful  medicinal 
action  on  the  human  subject.  No  doubt  the  cannibalistie 
propensities  of  sundry  aboriginal  tribes  is  the  instinctive 
perception  of  these  medicinal  properties  of  the  human 
solids  and  fluids ;  and  the  "  cold  missionary  on  the  side- 
board," prefigured  by  Sidney  Smith  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  New  Zealand  banquet,  doubtless  served  the 
guests  the  same  purposes  as  our  fashionable  dinner-pill. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  dated  1833,'  Dr. 
Hering  reiterates  his  assertion  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  potentized  portions  of  the  human  body,  and  iurther 
states  that  those  preparations  act  chiefly  on  the  eorre- 

mding  organs  of  the  living  human  being. 
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He  agnm  asaerta  that  all  morbid  producte,  of  whatever 
kind,  exert  a  powerful  inlluence  on  the  diaeases  that  pro- 
duce them.  He  mentions  leiicorrhoeal  matter  as  being 
curatiTe  of  leueorrhtea,  gleet-matter  of  gleet,  phthieiue 
of  phthiaia,  a^caridine  of  children'B  vermicular  diseaaea. 
StiU  he  adinita  that  all  theee  isopathic  preparations  can- 
not be  regarded  as  abaolute  specifics,  but  only  as  chronic 
intermediate  remediea,  which  aerve,  as  it  were,  to  stir  up 
the  disease,  and  render  the  reaction  to  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  aubaequently  adminiatered  more  permanent  and 
efleetual.  This  assertion  he  repeats  in  1836,*  and  states 
that  he  haa  never  succeeded  in  curing  but  only  in  amelio- 
rattTig  diseaaes  with  their  own  morbid  products  (with  the 
esception  of  paora).  Thus  in  a.  caae  of  occult  ayphiliB, 
that  would  not  come  properly  out,  after  Laving  tried  in 
vain  mercury  and  other  antivenereal  remediea,  he  gave 
ayphiline,  whereupon  a  cutaneous  eruption  appeared,  and 
afterwards  a  regular  chancre,  which  was  perfectly  cured 
by  mercury  and  lachesia. 

In  the  North  American  HomceopatUc  Journal  iat 
^Jovember,  1852,  Dr.  Hering  again  writes  at  considerable 
length  in  defence  of  the  so-called  iaopathic  preparatjona. 
He  entitloB  hia  paper  "  the  chemical  rescue  of  psorinom." 
I  hoped  to  have  found  something  in  this  paper  justifying 
on  chemical  principles  the  employment  of  psorine,  but  was 
disappointeu  to  find  that  the  only  decided  thing  on  the 
subject  is  this ;  he  states,  namely,  that  when  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  pus  out  of  itch  pustulea  is  placed  on  a  wateli- 
glase  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  email  needle-shaped  tiana- 
parent  eryatala  of  a  cooling  pungent  taste  are  left.  Thiasalt 
he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  morbific  effects  of  psorino; 
and  though  he  did  not  analyse  it,  he  believea  tnat  it  ia 
soine  combination  of  sulpho-cyanogeu,  and  he  states  his 
intention  on  some  future  occasion  to  ascertain  exactly  its 
chemical  composition,  to  manufacture  it  in  the  laboratoiy, 
and  then  prove  it,  when  he  expects  to  get  similar  reaidta 
to  those  obtained  from  the  provings  of  the  natural  morbid 
product.'     This  is  all  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
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what  makes  it  worse  is,  that  we  are  not  eatiafied  from 
Dr.  Heriiig's  statement  that  the  morbid  product  he 
obtained  was  actually  what  he  aBeerta  it  to  be,  via,, 
the  secretion  from  acabies.  He  got  the  matter,  he 
tella  us,  from  some  full  large  yellow  puatules,  on  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  forearms  of  a  young  and  otherwise 
heidthy  negro,  in  whom  these  pustules  had  been  produced 
by  haadlin(»  some  stuff  from  Germany,  He  is  unable  to 
atate  whether  the  characteriatic  acari  were  present  or  no. 
Now,  it  is  very  improbable  from  this  account  tbat  the 
disease  of  thia  negro  was  true  itch,  for,  as  far  as  we  know, 
itch  is  always  propagated  by  contact  with  an  itchy  per- 
son, and  its  eruption,  when  not  altered  by  art,  ia  a  amall 
vesicular  not  a  large  pustular  one.  The  circumstance  of 
having  obtained  asaltasheredeacribed  proves  nothing,  for 
all  animal  secretions  contain  salt  of  some  kind  or  other;  and 
even  had  Hr.  Hering  demonstrated  that  the  salt  was  a  com- 
pound of  aulpho-cyanogen,  that  againwould  Laveproved  no- 
thing, as  we  Know  that  a  similar  compound  exists  in  several 
healthy  as  well  as  aoiae  morbid  secretions.  Dr.  Hering 
goes  on  in  thia  paper  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  sup- 
posed mode  of  action  of  morbid  products,  which  he  caUs 
noiodiM.  For  fear  of  mutilation,  by  atteiBptins  to  abrid^ 
it,  I  shall  quote  it  entire.  "Every  disorder,"  ne  says,  "is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  chemical  change  in  the  body. 
We  see  that  it  ia  so  at  least,  in  all  those  cases  which  we  can 
investigate,  and  we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
ia  always  ao.  The  aanie  phenomenon  now  appears  as  when 
a  bar  of  steel  is  magnetised,  or  electricity  is  excited  by 
friction  or  otherwise ;  when  one  end  of  the  bar  ia  magne- 
tised, the  other  is  found  so  too,  but  opposite  in  quality ; 
if  one  end  is  north  the  other  will  be  south,  and  oice  vend. 
Positive  electricity  excites  the  negative,  etc.  I  have 
always  observed  the  same  tliiug  in  disease.  If  the  exter-' 
nal  skin  is  alkaline,  the  miicous  membranea  will  be  tbund 
acid,  and  vice  ver«d.  If  this  is  not  the  case  with  these 
Burfaces  it  will  be  found  so  witli  other  organs  ;  and  if  the 
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affection  does  not  ^pear  in  the  sbape  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity,  it  takes  some  other  tbrm.  But  the  products  <rf 
the  separate  poles  mutuallj  neutralize  each  other. 
When  a  disease  arises  in  one  organ,  the  oppoBite  or 
neutralizing  state  is  excited  in  another.  Up  to  this  time 
these  notode»  have  only  been  so  &r  employed  as  they  were 
soluble  in  alcohol,  that  m,  only  the  soluble  parte,  the  salts ; 
they  have  also  been  always  administered  internally, 
although  they  appear  externally.  When  the  external 
product  acta  to  neutralize  the  internal,  it  may  in  many 
cases  be  the  chemical  antidote.  One  follows  the  other. 
The  existence  of  both  constitutes  the  disease ;  the  re- 
moval of  one  removes  the  other,  and  may  also  remove  the 
disease.  The  jars  are  discharged  by  the  connecting  rod, 
the  external  is  admitted  into  the  interior,  and  the  equi- 
librium is  restored."  This  is  all  the  promised  expluia- 
tion,  or  law  of  the  action  of  the  nosodes  in  curing  diseases. 
It  is,  as  must  be  plain  to  you  all,  merely  a  vague  coujec- 
ture,  and  by  no  means  a  happy  one ;  for  in  the  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena  he  haa  pot  forward  as  analogies, 
there  ia  always  some  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
the  acid  and  the  alkah,  of  the  positive  and  the  negBtive 
electricity ;  there  is,  however,  none  betwixt  the  30th 
dilution  (that  usually  administered  by  Dr.  Hering)  and 
the  deranged  secretion  it  is  to  restore.  The  remark  a&  to 
the  opposite  character  of  the  secretions  of  difterent  parts 
in  disease  is  certainly  of  importance  if  confirmed,  but  ive 
should  like  to  know  the  facts  that  have  led  Dr.  Hering  to 
this  conclusion. 

Gross,  whose  homosopathic  career  has  been  distin- 
guished  by  a  marked  propensity  for  novelty-hunting, 
seems  to  have  become  at  once  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
isopathic  theory.  He  says'  the  gimila  ia  not  exactly 
the  right  thing,  and  that  for  some  time  he  has  been  con- 
vinced that  requalia  cequalibia  or  the  isopathic  principle  ifl 
the  correct  one,  and  that  stmilia  similihits  or  the  homceo- 
pathic  principle  is  only  a  makeshift  or  indifferent 
apology  for  the  other.  Gross's  isopathy  consists  mwnly 
in  giving  vaceinine  in  natural  small-pos,  and  ia  recom- 
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mending  it  aa  a  prophylactic  against  the  small-pos  in 
place  of  cow-pos  inoculation.  He  also  recounts  how  that 
one  daj,  having  inflicted  on  himself  a  sraall  wound,  the 
idea  occurred  to  liim  to  potentize  his  blood.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  do  thiB  in  the  following  manner.  He 
moiateoed  a  globulo  with  hia  blood,  and  put  it  into  a 
bottle  with  10,000  other  globules,  and  shook  all  together 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  One  of  tbeae  globules  he  then 
added  to  10,000  fresh  globulea,  and  likewise  shook  them 
together  energetically  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  glo- 
biJe  of  this  second  bottle  he  administered  to  a  lady  who 
suffered  from  congestions  to  the  head  and  chest,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  curing  her.  The  same  curative  result  be 
obtained  from  tbia  medicine  in  the  caae  of  a  young  man 
troubled  with  baemoptysis,  with  similar  aymptoms  of 
congestion  to  the  bead  and  chest. 

Dr.  Gross  is  not  the  originator  of  tbis  sanguinary  medi- 
cation. Previoua  to  tbis,  a  certain  (or  rather  uncertain) 
Mr.  £.  detailed  in  one  of  the  homoeopathic  journala  how 
he  too  bad  potentized  hia  own  blood,  and  found  that  it 
bad  a  direct  action  on  the  circulation,  and  was  useful 
when  administered  by  olfaction  in  plethoric  states  and 
in  metrorrhagias ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  anony- 
moua  mdiridual  pledges  bis  anonymous  veracity  that  he 
bad  seen  good  effects  from  blood  in  two  eaeea  of  great  con- 
gestion of  blood  to  the  bead,  with  oppreaaion  of  the  chest 

Theae  few  inatancea  are,  however,  the  first  appeanmcea 
of  human  blood  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  our  homceopathio 
literature ;  ita  last  appearance  ia  of  very  recent  date,  as 
you  shall  hereafter  hear.  Elaewhere  it  has  to  my  know- 
ledge only  been  recommended  for  the  purpoae  of 
trfmafusion  into  the  veina  of  anemic  individuals  ;  but  the 
blood  of  various  annuals  was  a  favourite  preacription  of 
ancient  medical  men,  and  we  learn  from  Galen  that  it 
was  prescribed  after  what  we  might  consider  a  bomoso- 
pathic  or  isopathic  fashion.  Thus  he  says  the  blood  of 
common  pigeons,  wood-pigeona,  and  turtle-doves  is  recom- 
mended to  be  injected  into  the  eyea  to  remove  estrava- 
sated  blood  caused  by  a  blow.  He  further  alleges  that 
the  blood  of  domestic  fowls  stops  hemorrhages  of  the 
I,  faeaibrajies  of  the  bntia,  and  that  the  blood  o{  kids  mingled 
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with  vinegar  cures  hremopWeis.  We  hare  seen  that  a 
similar  eniploynieiit  of  blood  waa  recommended  by  Xeno- 
crates  of  Aphrodiaiaa,  who  in  addition  employed  menstrual 
blood  SB  a  remedial  agent.  Different  kinda  of  blood  were 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  other  affections  ;  but  it  was 
reserTed  for  homoBopathista  to  devise  the  ingenioiiB  project 
of  employing  healthy  human  blood  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
The  plan  of  preparing  and  administering  the  morbid 
products  of  diseosesj  thus  happily  initiated  under  the 
auspices  of  Drs.  Hering  and  Gross,  waa  not  long  of  finding 
a  champion  to  systematize  the  jjractice.  A  certain  Herr 
Lux,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Leipzig,  published  in  1633  & 
work  entitled  The  laopathy  of  Contagione,  in  which  he 
enunciates  the  following  propositions ; — "  All  infectionB 
diseases  contain  in  their  infectious  matters  the  remedies 
capable  of  curing  themselves."  The  principle  upcm 
wnieh  these  remedial  agents  act  he  contends  to  be 
leguaiia  mqiialibug,  and  the  system  he  denominates  ^o- 
pathg.  Examples  of  this  iaopathic  principle  he  asserts  are 
presented  by  the  well-known  facta  of  the  cure  of  frost- 
bites by  snow,  of  bums  by  heat,  and  the  restoration  of 
froEen  apples  by  sousing  them  in  ice-cold  water.  For  the 
cure  of  the  malignant  pustule  in  cattle  he  recommenda 
a  drop  of  the  matter  ot  the  pustule  to  be  potentized  to 
the  30th  dilution,  andaglobule  of  this  to  be  administered; 
for  the  rot  he  advises  a  drop  of  the  nasal  mucua  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  dose  given.  He 
cites  as  further  proofs  of  the  correctness  ot  his  views 
the  preservative  power  of  the  inoculation  of  cattle  with 

(the  nasal  mucus  of  aoimala  affected  with  the  rot,  and  the 
prophylactic  effects  of  the  inoculation  of  the  matter  of 
the  plague-bubo  against  that  pestilence.  He  advises  that 
every  species  of  contagium  should  be  potentized  and  pre- 
served for  use  in  its  respective  disease,  for,  says  he, 
unless  it  be  potentized  it  is  of  no  use.  Among  the  con- 
tagious matters  he  enumerates  are  the  sheep-pox,  the  ■ 
cow-poi,  the  grease  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  itch  of  men, 
the  matter  of  maligoant  pustule,  the  pus  of  chancrefl, 
the  contsgioua  matter  of  njdiophobia  contained  in  the 
veaicle  of  Mnrochetti,  the  \ym^\\  o^  \\ie  ^ft^e-balw 
^H  the  contagium  of  cholera  l^ii-fie  iito.?i^'-&— \w-' 
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scarcely  remark  that  it  haa  not  yet  been  discovered; 
indeed  Lux  admita  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  but 
says  that  ita  discovery  is  the  province  of  those  who  are 
esperienced  ia  the  observation  of  pestilential  diseases). 
He  states  that  the  cachectic  states  caused  by  the  abuse 
of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  cinchona  bark  are  best  cured 
by  means  of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  bark ;  and  finaUy  he 
cites  Herinft'a  experiments  with  paorineiii  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine. As  is  usual  with  peraona  who  once  mount  a  hobby, 
Herr  Lux  ridea  his  to  death,  and  not  content  with  poten- 
tizing  the  contagioua  matters  of  really  contagioua  mala- 
dies, he  goes  the  length  of  advising  the  same  thing  to  be 
done  with  all  the  secretions  and  eicretiona  of  men  and 
animaU.  His  advice  being  asked  for  the  cure  of  a  lap- 
dog  which  had  a  nasty  propensity  to  eat  the  human  fteces  it 
found  by  the  wayaide — and  indeed  in  Leipzig  or  any 
other  G-erman  town  it  would  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  indulge  its  depraved  tastes,  for  the  worthy  Germans 
have  rather  a  fashion  of  reheving  themselves  d  la  belle 
eioile- — Lux  naturally  proceeded  to  potenti/.e  some  human 
fieces  and  solemnly  administered  it — -in  place  of  a  sound 
whipping — to  the  nasty  cur,  witb  what  result  we  are  left 
to  guess.  This  delicate  preparation  he  denominated 
kumaniae.  He  likewise  potentized  vesical  calculi,  the 
matter  of  glanders,  the  fcetid  sweat  of  the  feet,  the  saliva 
of  epUeptica,  and  many  otber  similar  singular  substances. 
Some  of  his  disciples  went  to  still  greater  eitravagances. 
I  remember  meeting  an  enthusiastic  iaopathiat  in  Ger- 
many who  carried  about  witb  liim  a  pocket-case  filled 
with  every  poasible  excretion  from  men  and  animals, 
healthy  and  diseased,  and  not  only  witb  such,  but  other 
kingdoms  of  nature  were  ransacked  to  furnish  the  so- 
called  isopathic  preparations.  Thus  he  had  a  medicament 
entitled  ionitru — a  thunderbolt — which  escited  ray  asto- 
nishment. I  requested  to  be  informed  how  he  liad 
obtained  such  a  formidable  medicine,  and  he  informed 
that  when  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  a  atone  building 
it  produced  a  sort  of  vitrification  of  the  stone ;  a  grain 
of  this  was  carefully  scraped  off  and  potentized  as  usual 
up  to  30.  and  this  preparation  was  supposed  to  contain 
fhe  healing  viiiaee  of  the    iiiinderpolt,  an  excellent 
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remedy,  he  aasured  me,  in  contusicma  reHulting  from  vio- 
lent blows  ;  for,  he  compiiioently  observed,  a  thunderbolt 
gives  the  moat  violent  blow  of  uujtliing  in  nature — s 
wet  I  readily  assented  to. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  book  of  JIaster  Lux's,  Dr. 
Hering,  the  original  auggeater  of  the  heresy,  wrote  a 
counterblast  againBt  poor  Lux,  and  irontended  that  in  all 
these  remedi^  means  there  was  no  question  of  a  deri- 
atbn  from  the  homceopathic  principle ;  that  this  was  still 
homoeopathy  and  not  iaopathy,  and  that  the  most  that 
eould  be  said  was  that  the  curative  agent  was  a  nmU- 
limum,  but  eertainly  not  an  lequale  or  idem. 

Stapf  writes  very  aenaibly  on  the  subject.  He  says 
that  he  ean  understand  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
miasmatic  contagia  of  diseases  of  a  constant  eharacter, 
like  measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  syphOis,  sycosis,  psora, 
anthrax,  hydrophobia,  and  the  like,  and  he  thinks,  from 
the  testimony  of  many  careful  observers,  that  our  Ma.- 
teria  Medica  has  been  advantaged  by  the  introdoo* 
tiou  of  morbilline,  scarlatinine,  varioline,  syphiline,  syco- 
Bine,  psorine,  anthracine,  hydrophobine,  and  so  forth  j 
but  he  coimot  imagine  the  utility,  and  deplores  the  intro- 
duction of  the  products  of  diseases  of  uncertain  ch^ 
racter,  and  consequently  he  condemns  preparations  like 
tiueine,  lachiyniine,  cysticine,  phthisicine,  herpetine,  epi- 
leptieine,  leucorrhtBine,  gonorrhceine,  sudor  pedum,  etc., 
which  being  the  products  of  diseases  of  no  fixed  cha- 
racter, and  most  of  them  not  inoculable,  he  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  their  being  put  forward  as  medicinal 
agents.  He  recommends  that  morbid  products,  when 
u^ed  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of,  should,  when  possible,  only  be  used  for  the 
patient  from  whom  they  are  taken,  which  would  certainly 
oe  a  tedious  operation,  if  we  were  to  potentize  each  dose 
up  to  the  30tl)  degree ;  but  the  trouble,  says  Stapf^  is 
nothing  in  eompariaon  with  the  prospect  of  curing  our 
patient.  Stapf  cannot  admit  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  morbid  product  of  one  person  to  another.  He,  like 
Mering,  viill  not  admit  that  the  morbid  product  is  an  idam 
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but  only  a  amiUimum,  and  therefore  the  practice  with 
these  remarkable  medicaments  ia  still  hamtBopaihy  and 
not  itopathj/. 

A  aubjeut  that  occupied  the  attention  and  inflftmcd 
the  zeal  of  so  inany  of  hia  disciples  could  not  he  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  Hahnemann  ;  accordingly  we  find  that 
he  alludes  to  isopathy  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His 
obaeiTations  in  the  Orgaaon.  are  worth  recalling  to  your 
recollection  :— 

"  It  ia  on  such  examples  of  domestic  practice  that  Mr. 
H.  Lux  founds  his  so-called  mode  of  cure  by  ideHticah 
and  trfewi,  which  he  calls  uopathy,  which  some  eccentric- 
minded  persons  have  already  adopted  as  the  neplws  ultra 
of  a  healing  art,  without  knowing  how  they  can  carry 
it  out  in  practice.  But  if  we  csamine  these  instances 
[the  cure  of  frost-bites  by  snow  frictions,  of  burns  by 
heat,  etc.]  attentively,  we  find  that  they  do  not  bear  out 
these  Tiewa,  The  purely  physical  powers  differ  in  the 
nature  of  their  action  on  the  hving  organism  from  those 
of  a  dynamic  modicinal  kind.  Heat  or  cold  of  the  air 
that  surrounds  us,  or  of  the  water,  or  of  our  food  and 
drink,  occasion  (o«  heat  and  cold)  of  them«elvet  no  abi 
lute  injury  to  a  healthy  body ;  heat  and  cold  are  in  their 
alternations  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  life, 
conaequentiy  they  are  not  of  themselvea  medicines.  Heat 
and  cold,  therefore,  act  as  curative  agents  in  affections 
of  the  body,  not  by  virtue  of  their  essential  nature  (not, 
therefore,  as  heat  and  cold  per  te,  not  as  things  hurtful 
in  themselves,  as  are  the  drugs  rhubarb,  china,  etc.,  even 
in  the  smallest  doses),  but  onli/  by  virtue  of  their  greater 
or  smaller  qitantity,  that  is,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  temperature,  just  as  (to  take  an  esample  &om  mere 
physical  powers)  a  great  weight  of  lead  will  bruise  my 
hand  painfully,  not  by  virtue  of  its  eaaential  nature  i 
lead,  for  a  thin  plate  of  lead  would  not  bruise  me,  but  i 
conseijuence  of  its  quantity  and  massivp  weight.  IS, 
then,  cold  and  heat  he  serviceable  in  bodily  ailments  like 
froat-hitea  or  bums,  they  are  ao  solely  on  account  of 
their  degree  of  temperature,  just  aa  they  only  inflict 
injury  on  the  healthy  body  by  tbeir  eitreme  degree  of 
teatpemtutv.      Thus  we  £ad  in  these  eiamplea  of  auc- 
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cessrul  domestic  practice,  that  it  is  not  tbe  prolonged 
application  of  the  degree  of  cold  in  which  the  limb  waa 
frown  that  restores  it  itopathtcally  (it  would  be  therebj 
rendered  quite  lifeless  and  dead),  but  a  degree  of  cold 
that  only  approiimatee  to  that  {hmutopaUig),  and  which 
gradually  naes  to  a  comfortable  temperature,  as  frozen 
Bour-crout  laid  upron  the  frost-bitteu  baud,  iu  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  room,  soon  melts,  gradually  growing  warmer, 
from  32°  or  33°  Fuhr.  to  the  temperature  of  tbe  room, 
aupposing  that  to  be  only  55°,  and  thus  the  limb  is  re- 
covered by  physical  bomceopathy.  In  like  maimeT,  a 
hand  scalded  with  boiling  water  would  not  be  isopathi' 
cally  cured  by  the  application  of  boiling  water,  but  only 
by  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  as,  for  example,  ly 
holding  it  in  a  vessel  contaming  a  fluid  heated  to  160  , 
which  becomcB  every  minute  less  hot,  and  finally  descends 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  whereupon  the  scalded 
part  is  restored  by  hommopathy.  Water  in  the  act  of 
freezing  cannot  UopaihieaUn  draw  out  the  frost  from 
potatoes  and  apples,  but  this  is  efiected  by  water  only 
near  the  freezing  point.  So,  to  give  another  examplG 
from  physical  action,  the  injury  resulting  from  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  with  a  hard  substance  (a  painful  tumour) 
is  Boon  diminished  in  pain  and  swelling  by  pressing  on 
the  spot  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  bail  of  the 
thumb,  strongly  at  first,  and  then  graduaUy  less  forcibly, 
homcBnpathi(mlly ;  hut  not  by  an  equally  hard  blow  with 
an  equally  hard  body,  which  would  increase  the  evil  iso- 
pathically. 

"  The  esamplea  of  cures  by  isopathy  given  in  the  book 
alluded  to— muscular  contractions  in  human  beings  and 
spinal  paralysis  in  a  dog,  which  had  been  caused  by  a 
cnill,  being  rapidly  cured  by  cold  bathing^these  events 
are  falsely  explained  by  isopathy.  What  are  caEed  suffer- 
ings from  a  cliill,  are  only  nomioBlly  connected  with  eold, 
and  often  arise,  in  the  bodies  of  those  predisposed  to 
them,  even  from  a  draught  of  wind  which  was  not  at  all 
cold.  Moreover,  the  manifold  efiects  of  a  cold  bath  on 
tbe  living  organism,  in  health  and  in  disease,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  such  a  simple  fotrnxia.  as  Vq  -vfrarMit  the  c 
atructioa  of  a  system  of  euck  'jTeteosioos      '^'"-•' 
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pente'  bites,  as  is  there  stated,  are  moat  certwnly  cured 
by  portions  of  the  serpents  must  remain  a.  mere  fable  of 
a  former  age  until  such  an  improbable  aaaertion 
authenticated  by  indubitable  obaerTation  and  eiperienc 
which  it  certainly  never  will  be.  That,  in  fine,  the  saliva 
of  a  mad  dog  given  to  a  patient  labouring  under  hydro- 
phobia (in  EuBsia)  i»  gaid  to  have  cured  him — that  'is 
said'  woidd  not  induce  any  conBcientious  physician  to 
imitate  such  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  construct  a 
BO-ealled  isopathic  system  so  dangerous,  and  so  highly 
improbable  m  its  extended  application,  as  haB  been 
done  (not  by  the  modest  author  of  the  pamphlet  enti- 
tled The  laopathjf  of  Contagitms,  but)  by  its  eccentric  aup- 
porters,  especially  Dr.  Gross,  who  vaunts  this  isopathy 
(Ofualia  aqualibui)  as  the  only  proper  therapeutic  rule, 
and  sees  nothing  in  the  nmilia  similibug  but  an  indif- 
ferent Buhatitute  for  it;  ungratefully  enough,  aa  he  is 
entirely  indebted  to  the  nmilia  similihws  for  all  his  iaias 
and  fortune."' 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  different  modes  of  employ- 
ing medicinal  agents,  he  says: — "A  fourth  mode  of  em- 
ploying medicines  in  diseases  has  been  attempted  to  be 
created  by  means  of  isopatkff,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  ie  to 
say,  a  method  of  curing  a  given  disease  by  the  same 
contagious  principle  that  produces  it.  But  even  granting 
thia  could  be  done,  which  would  certainly  be  a  most 
valuable  discovery,  yet,  after  all,  seeing  that  the  miasm  is 
given  to  the  patient  highly  dynamized,  and  thereby,  con- 
sequently, to  a  certain  degree  in  an  altered  condition,  the 
cure  is  effected  only  by  opposing  a  timillimuin  to  a  timil- 
limum."  ' 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  that,  without  deny- 
ing the  cures  of  certain  maladies  by  their  own  contagious 
pnneiples,  the  whole  affair  finda  but  little  fiivour  in 
Hahnemann's  eyes,  and  the  harsh  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his^dus  ^ohates.  Gross,  seem  to  indicate  that 
Le  does  not  half  like  the  subject.  He  has  a  few  words 
more  about  it  in  his  Chronic  Jhseiuei,  which  I  shall  now 
read. 
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"  The  antipsoric  medicines  treated  of  in  the  follcnrins 
volumes,"  he  eays,  "eootuin  amoug  them  no  ao-coUaa 
itopathic  medicineB,  becauae  their  pure  etFects — Bventboat 
of  potpntiEed  itch-matter  (psorine)— are  far  &om  being 
adequately  proved,  no  that  a  sure  homteopathic  emplOT' 
ment  of  them  may  be  made.  I  eay  komtsapathie,  rar 
idem  it  ia  not,  even  though  we  give  prepared  itch-mattoi 
to  the  aame  patient  that  we  took  it  &om,  because  if  it 
be  able  to  do  him  good  it  can  only  do  bo  in  the  potentised 
state,  seeing  that  crude  itch-matter,  which  he  has  alceady 

Ion  his  person,  is  b«  an  idem  without  any  action  on  him. 
The  process  of  developing  the  potency  (potenttzing) 
altera  and  modifies  it,  just  as  leaf-gold,  aiter  being  poten- 
tized,  ia  no  longer  inactive  crude  leaf-gold  in  the  hamas 
body,  but  ia  ever  more  and  more  modl&ed  and  altered  at 
every  stage  of  its  dynamization.  Potentized  and  modi- 
fied in  this  manner  the  itch-matter  (paorine)  to  be  ad- 
ministered ia  no  longer  idem  with  the  crude  original  itcb- 
matter,  but  is  only  a  sindllimum.  Tor  betwixt  idem  mid 
mmiZ/imum  there  is,  if  we  will  only  reflect,  no  intonne- 
diate  thing,  or  in  other  worda,  betwixt  idem  and  nmSv 

the  only  conceivable  intermediate  is  svmilUmu^ii.      Jbo- 

pathie  and  ceqttele  are  erroneous  expressions,  which  if 
they  express  anything  can  only  mean  simillimum,  because 
they  are  certainly  not  idem  (■ramoi').""' 

Helbig,  the  pMosophical  author  of  Meraclidet,  loAst 
a  few  remarks  in  thal«work  upon  isopathy.  He  stasto 
with  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  other  method  oS 
cure  but  the  homceopathic,  and  consequently  he  reject! 
this  new  system.  "  This  pretended  iaopathy,"  he  say^ 
"  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  one-aided  employment 
of  similarly  acting  remediea  founded  upon  the  cause— 
an  aliotkerapia,  which  muat  ever  be  an  uncertain  method, 
more  uncertain  even  than  that  founded  upon  the  sym.p- 
toma  solely  {pkenomenetherapin),  imcertain  aa  that  is; 
for,"  he  adds,  "the  symptoma  must  complement  the 
causes,  and  the  cauaoa  the  symptoms,  in  order  to  make 
a  perfect  (homceopathic)  therapeutic  system." 
Baa  of  Gieasen"  confesses  that  he  had  at  first  a  great 
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repugoauce  to  tbe  iaopathic  doctrine,  but  remembering 
how  tburteen  years  prerioiialy  lie  had  written  fierce  artidea 
againat  homceopathy,  which  he  had  reason  to  repent  of 
the  following  year,  lie  ia  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  haaty 
judgment  on  the  subject.  But  granting  that  the  prin- 
ciple aqualia  mqualibxiB  is  correct  and  that  diseases  may 
be  cured  by  their  actual  morbid  products,  he  saya  that 
the  aystem  can  only  be  applied  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseaacB,  that  ia  to  say,  bum  diaeaaea  aa  are  distinguished 
by  the  production  of  matters,  which  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  healthy  body  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  diseases.  To  this  class  belong  the  Tirusea  of 
chancre,  of  gonorrhcea,  of  scabies,  the  contents  of  the 
plague-bubo,  the  matter  of  small-pos,  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  dog,  the  glanders  of  the  horse,  and  so  forth.  "  It 
is  well  known,"  he  observes,  "that  the  infecting  powers  of 
different  contagia  vary  veiy  much.  Thus  the  malignant- 
puatide  contagium  communicates  the  diaease  whether  the 
virus  be  applied  to  tbe  aurtace  of  the  body,  or  the  flesh 
of  the  oturaal  that  has  died  of  it  be  eaten,  whereas  the 
hydrophobia-virus  appears  to  have  no  action  on  the 
stomach.  A  substance  that  has  no  action  on  the  stomach, 
from  the  stomach  must  be  incapable  of  producing  any 
curative  effect  when  taken  into  that  organ.  I  would 
sooner  espwt  to  see  a  curative  action  from  the  hydro- 
phobia-virua  applied  to  a  wound.  The  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  you,  in  the  popular  saying,  ia  to  be  applied  to 
the  wound  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease."  He  does  not  anticipate  any  effect  from  the 
employment  of  other  morbid  products,  such  as  the  matter 
from  carious  bones,  the  desquamated  skin,  etc.  He 
mentions  that  one  of  hia  colleagues  in  the  neighbourhood 
bad  been  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  an  epi- 
demic of  malignant  pustule  among  the  cattle  by  ad- 
ministering small  doses  of  potentized  anthracine,  aud 
he  suggests  that  the  wonderful  cure  of  a  case  of  jaundice 
related  by  Dr.  Kiihlbrand,  by  the  patient  drinking  hi§ 
own  urine,  to  which  he  was  irresistibly  impelled,  may  \ 
be  considered  an  inatinctive  eiample  of  an  iaopathic  cure.  I 
He  gives  the  following  theoretical  eipIanatioE  of  sucK  J 
Isi/jiathic  curea.     "  Ooatagious  matterB,"  BoyB  he,  "woulil 
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not  develope  a  general  disease  in  an  iodividual  viiih 
whom  they  come  into  conbict,  unless  they  bad  a  ten- 
dency to  penetrate  from  the  periphery  to  the  interior. 
This  tendency  may  be  denominated  expansibility/.  May 
not  these  matters,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
exercise  this  property  of  eipansibility  from  within  out- 
wards, and  eneut  an  annihilation  of  the  contagium  pene- 
trating from  without  inwards  by  reason  of  being  the 
polar  opposite  of  the  latter,  juat  as  positive  and  aegatlTe 
electricity  meeting  mutually  annihilate  one  another  ?" 

In  a  later  work"  Rau  regrets  the  introduction  of  thia 
heresy  into  homceopathy,  because  he  fears  that  If  it  ia 
admitted  as  a  part  of  homceopathy  "our  Materia  Mediea 
will  soon  be  polluted  with  the  most  disgusting  articles;" 
and  he  exdaims,  *'  would  tiiat  we  might  cover  as  with 
a  veil  all  traces  of  this  aberration  \" 

Thorer""  denounces  the  isopathic  enthusiasm ;  he  con- 
siders cures  eflected  with  prepared  contagious  mattera 
88  homtpopathic.  He  draws  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
product  of  the  disease  and  the  disease  itself.  This  ia  no 
case  of  requalia  he  alleges,  but  of  simillima.  He  will 
not  even  ^ow  that  the  employment  of  a  highly  poten- 
tized  medicine  in  a  disease  produced  by  abuse  of  tJie 
same  medicine  is  an  instance  of  ieopathy.  Moreover, 
he  contends  that  these  so-called  isopathic  remedies  do 
not  cure  better  if  ao  well  a&  ordinary  homceopathic  onea. 

Dr.  Dufrosne,''  whUst  condemning  the  name  of  iao- 
pathy,  speats  highly  of  the  practice,  which  he  considera 
to  be  a  development  of  homsopathy  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  valuable  discoveries  ever  made  by  the 
mind  of  man,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  Identity 
of  the  conservative  and  destructive  forces,  and  a  corro- 
boration of  the  opinion  tliat  all  pathogenetic  agents  may 
be  converted  into  curative  agents.  He  details  u  case 
of  carbuncle  cured  by  anthracine  10,  but  how  much  of 
the  cure  is  due  to  the  remedy,  how  much  to  nature,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  determine. 

Morita  Miiller'  attempted  to  incorporate  isopathy  with 
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tomceopathy  and  to  extend  the  meaning  of  simile,  ho 
that  it  should  emhrace  aquale.  He  acknowledgea  cures 
hy  means  of  the  lequale,  aud  Bays  that  homteopathy  muBt 
rise  from  the  very  similar  up  to  the  apparently  identical ; 
hy  doing  so  it  would  lose  nothing  but  its  iU-clioaen  name. 
He  propoaea  to  employ  in  the  nest  epidemic  of  variola, 
yaccinine  and  varioline,  the  simile  [ind  the  aquale.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  come  of  thia  proposition. 

Kanunerer*  declares  that  the  law  of  iaopathy  is  aa 
correct  aa  that  of  homceopathy.  He  relates  two  cases 
where  cuprum  30  waa  efficacious  against  the  effects  of 
copper  that  had  been  taken  accidentally  along  with  the 
food,  and  adduces  aeveral  instances  from  popular  medicine 
in  support  of  his  views. 

J.  E,  Veith'  considers  isopathy  as  stretching  the  prin- 
ciple of  homtEopathy  too  far.  The  only  isopathic  pre- 
paration he  approves  of  is  auto-paorine ;  he  ia  decidedly 
oppoaed  to  administering  the  morbid  product  of  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Kurtz"  has  a  high  estimation  of  iaopathy.  He  con- 
aiders  the  sympathetic  cures  of  ancient  times  to  he  refer- 
ribte  to  thia  principle,  and  quotes  lai^ely  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Athanaaiua,  Kirchner,  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
writers  who  employed  isopathic  remedies. 

Genzke,  who  in  addition  to  being  aji  accompliahed 
physician  has  a  thorough  aequaintance  with  the  veteri- 
nary art,  is  a  person  to  whose  opinion  on  this  subject 
great  weight  should  be  attached,  as  the  defenders  of  the 
isopathic  doctrines  referred  chiefly  to  obaervations  on 
cattle  for  the  corroboration  of  their  views.  He  saya' 
that  the  flesh  of  rabid  animals  may  be  eaten,  with  im- 
punity, that  the  virus  of  glanders  may  he  introduced  into 
the  mouth  and  stomach  of  anim^ds  without  producing 
any  diaeaae.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  contagious  matters  will  be  destroyed  by 
long  trituration  and  by  their  solution  in  alcohol.  "With 
these  there  can  be  no  question  of    a   development  of 

Potency  such  as  is  supposed  to  take  place  with  medicines, 
he  only  contagious  matter  he  has  any  faith  in  as  a 
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medicine  is  aiithracme,  for  the  contngioiia  property  o 
puatula^  maligna,  wheuce  it  is  nhtaiaed,  is  in  moay  e 
not  destroyed  by  boiling  the  flesh  and  by  tanning  i 
hide.  He  doubts,  however,  the  correctness  of  the  t^ 
corded  curee  with  onthracine,  and  would  like  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  veterinary  Burgeons  on  the  subject 
He  relates  many  cases  in  which  he  feiled  entirely  to 
obtoiD  any  action  from  some  freshly-prepared  antbracliie. 
Contagia  he  belieTes  to  be  animated  or^niBms,  which 
can  oiJy  be  developed  under  certain  conditions,  and  mast 
be  altogether  destroyed  by  being  subjected  to  the  same 
mode  ol*  preparation  aa  medicines.  Even  psorine  finds 
no  f&vour  with  G«nzke.  Trinks's  soggestiou  to  prove 
the  contagium  of  hydrophobia  he  believes  to  be  quite 
useless,  as  this  virus  has  no  action  at  all  when  introduced 
into  the  mouth  or  stomach. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Buchner'  of  Munich  passes  sentence  of  can- 
demnation  upon  isopalhy.  He  says  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference betwiit  the  gemina  morhorum  and  the  disease 
thereby  engendered ;  the  two  cannot  be  conaidered  as 
lequalia.  He  would  limit  the  so-called  isopathic  remedies 
to  the  morbific  secretions  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
their  employment  to  the  individuals  from  whom  they  are 
taken. 

The  isopathic  diversion  originated,  or  I  should  rather 
Bay  raked  up  &om  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquity  by 
Bering,  encouraged  by  Gross  and  systematized  by  Lux, 
after  exciting  b  good  deal  of  attention  amongst  the  ho- 
mceopathic  body,  partially  approved  of  by  some,  alto- 
gether condemned  oy  others,  as  I  have  shown,  seems  to 
have  gradually  died  a  natural  death  after  being  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  with  the  esception  of  an  occasional 
record  of  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  paorine,  vac- 
cinine,  varioline,  anthracine,  or  ozcenine,  we  hear  litde 
or  nothing  more  about  it  in  homceopathic  literature  for 
a  long  time,  its  most  zealous  supporters  (all  except  Dr. 
Hering,  who  has  from  time  to  time  made  spasmodic  efToits 
to  resuscitate  it)  seeming  to  have  tacitly  united  to  give 
the  sabject  awift  burial  oat  of  sight. 
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A  modificatioii  of  the  doctrine  waa,  however,  revived 
by  a  Surgeon  Herrmann,  who  in  1848  gave  to  the  world 
an  imposing  work  of  160  pagea,  entitled  True  Isopathy ; 
or,  on  the  S!mploifment  of  the  Organs  of  healthy  AniwaU 
IK  Remedies  in  IMieasei  of  the  game  Organs  in  the  JECuman 
Subject. 

This  work  had  been  preceded  by  eeveral  articles  Irom 
Herrmann's  pen  in  the  nojateopathic  ioumala,  introduc- 
ing first  one  and  then  another  of  his  iaopathic  prepa- 
ratiojia,  until  at  length  having  conatrueted  a  complete 
pharmiicopceia  of  tbeae  wonderful  Bubatancea,  he  thought 
it  but  right  to  give  to  the  world  hia  lucubrations  Jn  a 
separate  form.  Hence  the  book  whose  title  I  have  just 
quoted. 

Herrmann'a  principle  ia  to  employ  for  the  diaeaae  of 
organ  a  tincture  of  the  analogous  organ  in  some 
imal.  Thus  hepatine,  or  a  tincture  of  the  liver 
ot  a,  tos  or  dog,  ia  the  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  hver, 
including  subacute  inflammation,  jaundice,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  and  hydrophobia,  for  in  Herr  Herrmann's 

ftathology  hydrophobia  ia  nought  but  a  diaeasB  of  the 
irer,  and  the  hepatine  we  adroiniater  may  be  made  in- 
differently from  the  liver  of  a  healthy  or  a  rabid  foi  or 
dog.  I  may  remark  that  about  a  dozen  years  betbre  the 
appearance  of  Herrmann's  book,  a  caae  was  cited  in 
fevour  of  Lux's  iaopathic  doctrines,  where  a  father  and  son, 
after  having  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  were  wonderfully 
preeerved  from  hydrophobia  by  eating  the  roasted  lungs 
of  the  dog  that  bit  them.  Here  it  is  the  lungs  to  be 
■ure:,  but  Herrmann'a  prescription  of  the  liver  ia  by  no 
means  original,  for,  aa  we  have  seen,  Xenocratea,  Dioa- 
corides  and  Durey  recommend  roasted  dog's  Uver  for 
those  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  But  to  return  to  Herrmann 
and  bis  book.  lAenine,  or  tincture  of  dog's  spleen,  ia 
stated  to  have  cured  within  ten  montha  two  casea  of 
enormous  enlai^ement  of  the  Bpleen.  Renine,  or  tinc- 
ture of  kidney,  was  repeatedly  found  to  be  of  wonderful 
service  in  apaamodic  retention  of  urine,  Fulmonine,  or 
tincture  of  lungs,  is  stated  to  have  proved  uaeful  in  eaaee 
uiQonia  where  pbosphorun  and  carbo  had  failed-, 
A-  a  t-aJimbJo  resource  in  cases  of  hjemoptyBia, 
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Dentine,  or  tincture  of  teeth,  will  apare  us  having  tc- 
cotirse  to  the  dentist,  and  so  on  with  many  more  siinilKC 
abaurditiea.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  these  won- 
derful remedies  is  to  cut  the  organ  into  email  pieces  and 
digest  it  in  alcohol  for  a  week.  The  dose  is  from  the 
pure  tincture  up  to  the  12th  dilution  every  six  hours  or 
oftener. 

Although  &ros8,  as  ubooI,  came  forward  to  bear  his 
valuable  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Heir  Herrmaon'B 
system,  which  might  hare  been  expected,  for  if  ever  any 
thing  extravagant  or  absurd  was  brought  forward  under 
the  tegis  of  homceopathy.  Gross  was  always  ready  to 
step  forward  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  yet  the  reception  it 
got  from  the  homoeopathic  world  in  general  was  anything 
but  flattering  to  its  author's  vanity.  Dr.  Genzte  thought 
it  worth  while  to  show  the  abBurdity  and  illogical  tsha- 
racter  of  Hemnaiin'a  views,  and  to  expose  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  arguments  and  the  utter  wortbleaaneBB  of 
the  cases  brought  forward  in  proof  of  his  ayatem.^  It 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Herrmann's  system, 
which  he  would  lain  represent  as  a  perfectionmg  of 
homceopathy,  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  lieiKne- 
mann'a  system,  that  it  wants  altogether  the  basis  of 
physiological  experimentation  so  essential  to  homceo- 
pathy,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  clumay  attempt  to  revive 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  under  a  moat  irrational  and 
repulsive  form. 

Becently,  however,  the  isopathic  prepaJ^tions  have 
again  excited  some  attention,  not  only  from  their  late 
defence  by  Hering  already  alluded  to,  but  also  by  their 
having  formed  the  subject  oi  an  essay  read  at  the  Ger- 
man Homoeopathic  Congress  (held  at  Frankfort,  August, 
1852)  by  Dr.  Brutzer  of  Kiga. 

This  easay,  which  has  since  appeared  in  the  Mlp.  htm, 
Ztg.,  4Ai,  No.  13,  eontaina  some  wonderftil  cures  efiected 
by  isopathic  remedies,  OdoKtonecrosin,  or  the  prepaid 
tion  of  carious  teeth,  is  said  to  be  so  efficacious  in  ahnost 
all  cases  of  toothache  as  almost  to  supersede  all  horaceo- 
patbic  remediea  ;  this  -woQder&A  aubatance  is  uaod  in  the 
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12tli,  18th,  and  30tli  dilutionB,  A  young  man  who  bad  long 
been  aftected  with  condylomatous  escreacencea  on  the 
gtans  penis  and  prepuce,  TChich  had  resisted  all  allopathic 
and  homiBopathic  remedies  alike,  was  quickly  cured  by  a 
dose  or  two  of  ayphiline.  I  should  have  thought  sycosme 
had  been  tlie  proper  isopathic  remedy ;  still,  seeing  that 
Hering's  dilutions  of  certain  pustules  of  a  negro  cured  all 
maoner  of  skin  diaeaaea  of  quite  different  pathological 
natures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Brutaer'a 
ayphiline  should  cure  aycoaic  escreBcencea ;  these  iso- 
pathic preparations  seem  to  accommodate  tbemselree 
remarkably  to  the  pathological  views  of  those  who  admi- 
nister them.  A  lady  had  long  suffered  from  peculiar  head- 
aches that  would  yield  to  no  horamopathic  remedy,  but 
her  own  blood  duly  potentized  cured  her  readily.  It  is 
aomething  to  know  &om  this  case  that  blood  ia  isopathic 
to  a  headache.  A  man  of  phthisical  habit  got  a  great 
humid  and  scabby  eruption  over  the  legs,  which  was  quite 
cured  in  I  don't  know  how  many  months  by  frequent 
doses  of  his  own  potentiaed  acaba  and  scales,  alternated 
with  the  ordinary  homceopathic  remedies.  The  latter  of 
course  went  for  nothing  in  the  treatment,  which  ia  a 
briiliaat  illustration  of  isopathic  practice.  A  lady  had 
cancer  of  the  breast,  which  waa  excised  and  she  diligently 
plied  with  globules  prepared  from  the  secretion  from  her 
late  cancerous  tumour,  and  though  the  cancer  returned, 
yet  Dr.  Brutzer  has  not  a  doubt  her  life  waa  prolonged 
by  the  isopathic  treatment  she  tmderwent.  Another 
lady,  who  had  carcinoma  uteri,  died  not  of  though  tottk  that 
disease,  but  of  nervous  apoplexy.  This  result  waa  brought 
about  by  giving  her  a  course  of  auto-eanerine,  though  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  why  a  patient  with  carcinoma  should  not 
die  of  nervous  apoplexy  just  as  well  as  any  other  person, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  death  by  nervous  apoplexy  was  a 
highly  desirable  result  to  bring  about,  nor  an  illustration 
of  a  maaterpiece  of  artistic  skill.  A  lady  who  suffered 
from  epileptic  fits  and  in  whom  the  catamenia  were  absent 
about  three  months,  had  the  latter  restored  by  a  doae  of  the 
8th  dilution  of  healthy  menstrual  blood.  The  report  does 
^iiot  aay  if  bdj  effect  was  pi-odaced  oa  tiie  epilepsy.  1 
^mn'e  Md  befoi^  j-ou  an  abatract  of  Dr.  Bnitzer'a  cases  ta  d 
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give  joQ  a  specimen  of  the  ineffable  tmah  that  is  | 
tempted  to  be  palmed  off  upon  us  in  justification  of  m 
of  the  extraTBgauces  of  the  iaopathists. 

In  an  esaaj'  published  this  ;ear  (1853),  Br.  Kaa^ 
tnann  gives  us  his  nntions  od  the  subjeet  of  isopathy. 
He  considers  that  when  we  give  to  patients  the  actual 
substance  that  is  capable  of  excitioj^  the  very  diseaee 
they  are  suffering  from,  and  still  more  if  we  give  tbsm 
as  medicine  the  contagious  morbid  product  of  their  owa 
dieeaae,  it  is  a  refinement  of  sophistry  to  call  this  homao- 
pttihy  or  the  cure  by  the  timillimum;  it  is,  he  says, 
undoubtedly  Uopatky  or  the  cure  by  the  idem.  WbCTe, 
bowover,  we  give  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  a  contagious 
morbid  product  that  cannot  produce  this  disease,  but 
only  a  similar  disease,  in  this  case  we  cure  by  bonueO' 
pathy  and  not  by  isopathy.  He  gives  the  histories  of 
several  such  hom<£opatbic  cures  by  meane  of  antbraciTie. 
This  substance  could  of  course  only  be  employed  iao- 
patkicalli/  in  the  pustula  maligna,  but  the  cases  he  men- 
tions oa  having  benefited  by  its  use  are  cases  of  c»- 
buncle,  abscesses,  and  gangrene. 

In  conformity  with  the  object  I  proposed  to  myseif 
at  setting  out,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  reapeeting 
the  isopathic  doctrines,  in  how  far  they  are  to  be  viewea 
as  consistent  with  theoretic  probabDity,  and  how  far  the 
practice  is  borne  out  by  experience ;  and  at  the  outset  of 
our  inquiry  we  may  at  once  set  aside  Herrmann's  theoiy 
of  true  iaopathy  as  altogether  unfounded  in  reason  or 
nature,  for  no  arguments  having  the  slightest  claim  to 
validity  are  brought  forward  in  its  support,  and  no  laets 
worth  attention  are  adduced  by  its  author  to  substantiate 
his  views.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  if  true,  there  is  a  prac- 
tical difllculty  attending  the  application  of  it  which  vould 
be  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment.  Thus  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  in  every  case  be  enabled  to  fix 
beforehand  on  the  organ  or  part  whose  disease  is  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  present,  before  we  could  venture 
on  the  giving  of  a  Herrmannic  isopatliie  remedy,  a  matter 
di^calt  in  most  and  imposBMe  m  laaay  cases.    Again, 
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there  are  no  rules  given  to  enable  us  to  fis  on  tlie  appro- 
priate animal  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  healthy 
organ  to  he  uaed  for  the  cure  of  the  patient,  supposing 
we  had  discovered  the  organ  primarily  diseased  in  him, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  Herrmann  a  book  the  organs 
of  foxes,  wolves,  doga,  eheep,  and  a  wine  arbitrarily 
steleoted  for  aupplyiug  the  remedial  agent.  But  I  waste 
too  much  time  on  such  u  childish  and  flimsy  system  of 
practice. 

I  must  also  exclude  entirely  from  having  any  claim  to 
iaopathic  practice  the  propoaa!  of  Hering  and  others  to 
give  the  morbid  products  of  non-contagiouB  diseases  and 
the  morbid  matters  excreted  by  aome  contagioua  difleasea, 
which  do  not,  however,  contain  the  contagious  principle 
of  the  disease  ;  for  it  is  self-evident  and  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  that  these  mattera  are  not 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  healthy  individuals. 
The  Btoola  and  vomited  mattera  of  cholera  patienta,  the 
black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  the  buboes  of  plague,  are 
among  the  morbid  prodncta  of  contagious  diseases,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  aligbteat  evidence  that  they  are 
capable  of  producing  the  diseases  whence  they  are  de- 
rived. The  matter  of  leucorrhosa,  the  ichor  of  carious 
bones,  the  aputa  of  phthisical  patients,  the  pus  from 
various  ulcers,  the  scrapings  of  eryaipelatoua  ports,  and 
BO  forth,  are  quite  incapable  of  propagating  their  respec- 
tive diseases,  and  having  no  patnogenctic  can  also  nava 
no  therapeutic  powers.  All  these  and  the  like  must 
therefore  be  removed  entirely  out  of  coosi deration,  as 
they  do  not  bear  out  the  iaopathic  doctrine,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  their  iogeation  is  of  the  slightest  use; 
rather  doea  their  use  aeem  to  be  the  offapring  of  a  pru- 
rient imagination  or  a  most  perverted  pathological  creed, 
and  let  it  be  aaid  to  the  credit  of  the  good  aense  of 
homceopathiata  that  their  uae  has  never  extended  beyond 
a  few  whimsical  and  fantaatic  individuals,  and  the  aooner 
■they  are  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things  the 
better  ;  none  will  regret  their  absence  from  our  Materia 
Medica. 

The  oiiJ_F  posa'ihle  iaopathic  agents  properly  ao  called 
^B  the  achml  iaibcting  agenU  of  fonta^'Joua    diseaacB, 
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and  these  infectine  agents  we  find  to  reside  in  sundty 
morbid  products  differing  in  different  diseases.  Thus  in 
small-pox  the  infecting  principle  residea  in  the  naatter 
contained  in  the  pustules  peculiiLr  to  that  disease.  The 
infecting  principle  of  measles  ia  contained  in  the  blood, 
as  the  experiments  of  Home  prove ;  the  purulent  dis- 
charge of  acute  EonorrhtEa  is  undoubtedly  infections, 
the  pus  of  the  chancre  is  so  likewise ;  the  matter  <d 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  contains  undoubtedly  a  conta- 
gious principle,  the  nasal  mucous  secretion  in  glanders 
is  contagious,  and  so  is  the  matter  of  malignant  pustule, 
and  BO  forth.  Therefore  it  is  with  respect  to  these  and 
similar  matters  only  that  the  isopathic  principle  can  be 
applied,  for  they  alone  are  capable  of  inducing  in  the 
healthy  the  disease  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  But 
the  question  now  falls  to  be  considered,  can  we  admit 
the  truth  of  the  isopathic  principle  aa  a  rule  of  cure? 
Theoretically  and  by  analog  I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
BO.  For  the  part  suffering  from  pretematurally  de- 
pressed vitality,  the  consequence  of  over-atimuiation  by 
some  agent,  aa  I  have  shown  disease  to  consist  in,  there 
cannot  theoretically  be  a  more  appropriate  stimxilujt 
than  the  very  agent  capable  of  producing  the  same 
stat€,  given  in  regulated  doses ;  aa  in  the  case  of  the  cure 
of  bunia  hy  heat  and  frost-bites  by  cold. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  views  I 
have  expressed  respecting  the  curative  process  in  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  cure  by  an  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  disease.  Let  UB  see,  then,  if  there  are 
any  undoubted  instances  of  such  cures  being  ^ected. 
I  have  already  instanced  heat  and  cold  as  the  curatiTe 
agents  for  diseases  produced  by  the  same  agencies  respetv 
tively.  In  searching  through  the  homeopathic  rectn^ 
1  find  a  good  many  cases  of  measles  which  apparency 
recovered  very  quickly  under  the  use  of  morbilline;  biA 
measles  is  a  ^sease  of  that  nature  that  we  should  not  be 
suiprised  to  see  nine  cases  out  of  ten  recover  perfecfly 
ana  rapidly,  without  any  medicias)  treatment.  It  U 
otherwiae  with  the  treatmeiit  oi  ^ai\o\a.  with  TarioliM_ 
and  raceinine.  Not  to  mention  Be\etai.oftieTYt^Aj|- 
4ed  cases,  we  have  t\sa  e^n^tmce  ol  Sc\iasoii^wiS.,\ 
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by  Trinks,'  relative  to  the  great  modifying  action  of 
varioline  in  numerous  cuaee  of  Bmoll-pox,  In  these  casea 
there  could  bo  apparently  no  question  an  to  the  decidedly 
beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  remedy  on  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  I  myself  nave  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  this  remedial  action  of  varioline  in  the  ease  of 
a  pretty  smart  attack  of  natural  small-pos  in  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital,  where  the  modifying  influence  of  the 
varioline,  the  only  remedy  tised,  was  very  apparent  upon 
the  development  of  the  pustules  and  the  prevention  of 
any  suppurative  fever.* 

I  And  also  in  the  pages  of  an  allopathic  journal  [7^8 
iVffMJ  lork  Journal  of  Miedicine)  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  several  cases  of  very  severe  small-poi  by  meana 
of  vaccine  lymph  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
The  physician,  Dr.  Nogueira  of  Porto-Alegre,  in  Brazil, 
speaks  highly  of  the  eflicacy  of  this  treatment,  and  says 
he  was  led  to  the  practice  by  reflecting  that  belladonna, 
so  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  was  also  a 
preventive  of  it ;  and  reasoniog  from  analogy,  he  thought 
that  vaccine  matter,  as  it  waa  a  preventive,  might  also  be 
a  remedy  for  the  small-pox.  T!ie  result  justifled  his  ex- 
pectations, aud  his  patients  made  very  rapid  recoveries 
without  any  other  treatment  whatsoever,  and  the  usual 
disfigurement  was  not  produced. 

The  curious  observations  of  Drs.  Auziaa  and  Sperino 
with  regard  to  that  method  of  cure  for  syphilis  which 
they  term  syphiUzation,  whereby  they  imply  the  repeated 
inoculation  of  the  patient  with  chancrous  pus  until  the 
inoculation  will  no  longer  produce  any  efiect,  if  authenta- 
cated  aa  to  its  pretended  curative  results,  may  be  taken  bh 
a  genuine  specunen  of  isopathic  treatment. 

A  few  years  since  I  met  m  Germany  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  who  had  many  aheep  and  oxen  under  Ids  care. 
On  one  occasion  the  rot  or  some  similar  disease  broke 
out  among  his  sheep,  and  as  he  waa  a  bit  of  a  bomteo- 
pathiat,  being  in  fact  a  retired  homceopathic  practitioner, 
he  commenced  treating  the  animals  homteopathically, 
but  finding  his  success  but  small,  he  bethought  himself 
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the  highly  infectious  morbid  product  that  waa  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  diaeaae,  and  with  milk-sugar  he  pre- 
pared a,  Giat  trituration  of  this,  and  the  sheep  that  aner- 
wards  fell  ill  he  treated  with  this  remedy  alone,  and  all 
recovered,  hux  in  his  book  mentions  Bunilar  cure*  by 
means  of  the  matter  of  glandered  horses  aud  of  tl^ 
malignant  pustule. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the  aggravation  or  pro- 
duction of  cutaneoua  diseHses  by  the  adminiatratian  of 
paorine,  or  the  supposed  infectious  matter  of  psora  or 
itch.  But  the  remedy  administered  in  many  of  these 
caBOs  was  not  what  its  name  indicated,  but  the  morbid 
product  of  the  patient's  cutaneous  disease,  dynamised  u 
it  is  called — what  Hering  has  denominated  auto-psorine.  It 
is  very  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  cut^meoTia  afiections 
whence  this  so-called  psorine  waa  procured  were  con- 
tagious forms  of  esanthema,  and  probably  many  different 
Tarieties  of  cutaneous  diseases  were  used  for  its  prepara- 
tion. I  have  carefiilly  looked  through  the  records  of 
many  of  these  cases,  and  amid  a  mass  of  cases  that  show 
actually  no  result  whatever  &om  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  some  are  certainly  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  where  an  effect  seemed  to  follow  its  adminiatratiim, 
generally  an  aggravation  or  even  the  development  of  B 
cutoneoua  eruption.  Although  I  am  very  much  disposed  to 
doubt  that  the  contents  of  the  true  scabious  vesicles  cont^ 
any  bfectious  or  morbilie  agent  whatever,  yet  it  ia  quite 
possible  that  the  acarus  which  propagates  the  diaeaso 
contains  some  venomous  substance  which  causes  that 
peculiar  itching  so  disproportionate  to  the  apparent 
exciting  cause.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  consistent  with 
my  ideas  that  the  triturated  acarua,  like  the  triturated  bug 
or  the  triturated  meloe,  may  be  capable  not  only  of  pro- 
ducing pathogenetic  effects  but  of  curing  certain  mal^ 
dies ;  but  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  to 
prove  that  the  diaenae  scabies,  properly  so  called,  can  be 
cured  at  all  by  the  dynamized  acarus,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  method  than  one  t\»a.t  eSectayne  destruction  of  tlie 
acarus  itself.  The  paorine,  1  ma-^  Q\wer5'f,\Wi.V»»iVi 
prepared  from  cases  of  alleged  Bca\fte6"\i&«.Tie'*'«.*a^" 
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iiware  of^  been  prepared  from  the  inaect,  but  always  from 
tlit^  conteuta  of  the  veaiuular  eruption  present,  and 
whence  taken  we  are  not  ioformed  (except  indeed  in  Dr. 
Heriug's  caac,  wliich  waa  a  very  doubtful  case  of  scabies), 
though  that  is  a  point  of  importance,  for  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  peculiar  itch-vesicles  are  confined  to 
distinct  portiona  of  the  body,  such  as  the  fingers,  wrists, 
aud  ankles,  and  that  the  eruptions  on  other  parts  are  the 
result  of  tlie  patieiifs  own  scratching,''  An  attempt  has 
been  madij  by  8tapf  to  prove  paorine,  but  the  symptoms 
obtained  are  iusignifiL'ant,  and  are  very  little  attended  to 
by  psorine-givera  in  the  administration  of  their  favourite 
remedy. 

Prom  what  I  have  said  and  admitted  respecting  iBo- 
pathy,  HO  called,  it  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit  it  to  be  a  method  of  treatment  to  a  certain  extent ; 
not  certainly  to  the  estent  claimed  for  it  by  its  ardent 
supporters,  such  as  Hering,  Gross,  Lus,  Brutzcr,  and  Herr- 
mann, but  stillas  worthy  of  considerationiutbe  practice  of 
phasic.  laopathic  agents  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
Btnctly  limited  to  really  infectious  morbid  products,  and 
when  possible  the  morbid  product  of  the  jjatient  himself 
should  be  employed,  but  when  that  catmot  be  procured,  I 
ace  no  serious  objection  to  the  administration  of  the  mor- 
bid product  taken  from  another  individual.  Thus  yario- 
line,  vaceinine,  morbilline,  etc.,  may  be  employed  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  respective  diseases  of  which  they 
are  the  morbid  product  and  the  contagious  principle.  I 
do  not  see  any  fore*  in  Genzke's  objection  to  the 
dynamizing  or  diluting  of  these  substances,  for  there  is 
no  proof,  as  he  alleges,  that  they  are  organized  matters 
which  must  be  destroyed  by  any  processes  of  trituratioa 
or  dilution ;  on  the  cootran',  I  believe  tbem  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  organized  matter  with  which  we  find 
them  associated  in  morbid  products,  and  that  they  can  exist 
independent  of  any  such  substratum  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence from  the  occurrence  of  infection  or  contagion  by 
means  of  clothes  or  other  foci,  and  often  by  the  mere  ema- 
nations from  the  patient.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
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GOOtagunu  piu,  wnim,  Inuph,  et«.,  that  have  been  aub> 
ject«il  to  the  moat  •earcbing  cheniii'sl  aaalysis  and  micro- 
Kopic  iMpection.  differ  in  no  appreciable  iDanni>r  from  the 
anuogoua  HubstaDcea  of  other  diaeaaes  of  a  non-contagioiU 
charact^^r.  Theae  facta  prove  to  my  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  rational  obiectioQ  to  these  infectioui  morbid  product* 
being  treatod  tnc  wtmc  aa  other  medicinal  mb«tancea. 
liowcnrcr,  tm  with  the  latter  bo  with  t\n^»e,  I  think  the 
niitable  dnso  ia  the  largest  we  «in  give  without  th« 
chanrc  of  I'nuMing  oceidentMor  eiciting  disturbing  effecto. 
A  grave  qiiwition  with  regard  to  the  employment  td 
iaopathic  BgeiitN,  however,  fnllx  to  be  coiieidered,  and  that 
in  thi;  fullowing: — It  ia  well  known  that  niauy  of  thew 
cont«gioii«  morbid  products  are  only  capable  of  exciting 
their  peculiur  diaeaiieH  when  appliea  to  certain  parta  or 
fltructiireH  of  the  orgunism,  and  that  they  ure  absolutely 
innocuoua  if  brought  in  contact  with  other  parts.  Thus 
the  aaUva  of  rabid  duga  may  be  swallowed  with  iiiipunity, 
and  the  bodiea  of  many  animala  that  have  died  of  con- 
tagiouB  dinorders  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  The 
matter  of  a  goiiorrbtBa  may  be  inserted  into  a  wound  of 
the  skin  without  exciting  any  particular  phenomena,  and 
the  pus  of  a  chancre  may  be  applied  to  the  muuoua  Btir> 
faces  without  developing  syphiliB.  Such  being  the  coae, 
rau  all  these  and  othiT  morbid  viruses  act  by  being  taken 
into  the  stomach  P  ThiB  is  u  queMtioti  that  experieooe 
alone  can  decide  conclusively ;  but  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  would  think  that  the  morbid  viruses  would  only 
net  by  being  applied  direiitly  to  the  parts  for  which  th^ 
havo  a  spCHJial  affiuih'.  However,  it  may  be  that  when 
diluted,  after  the  Hahnemaunic  fashion,  they  may  bo 
rendered  capable  of  acting  by  sympathy  or  absorption  on 
thoNO  parts  for  which  they  show  their  peculiar  affinity, 
the  susceptibility  of  which  for  their  peculiar  stimuli  la, 
we  know,  enormously  increased  by  their  morbid  state. 
My  own  experience  of  the  action  ot  isopatbic  agents,  viz., 
in  the  caae  of  varioline  for  small-pox,  would  seem  to  show 
that  thfi  isopathic  u^eut  will  act  and  that  well,  without 
being  applied  to  Its  ubuiv\  seat-,  '\i\A,  tWn,  in  the  caae  of 
ran'oia  wu  havf  ii  geiiera,\  Aiwjftsv:,  vjVviih  vwiJwe^JJ^B 
rbole  fj-'tem,  and  the  mucou«  \ftm\>vaw  ^A  \X<a'^H 
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whereto  we  apply  the  isopathic  remedy  varioHne,  caimot 
be  said  to  be  iriausL'eptihle  of  the  variolous  action,  for  we 
know  that  it  in  often,  il"  not  generally,  the  seat  of  the 
pustules  of  that  disease.  The  case  may  be  otherwise  with 
more  purely  local  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  gonor* 
rhoea,  the  infectious  pus  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  etc. 

Before  concluding  thia  lecture  I  may  allude  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  my  practice,  before  I  knew  anything 
about  homteopathy,  m  which  I  employed  a  method  of 
treatment  that  savours  strongly  of  wopathy  or  rather,  I 
should  Hay,  of  homwopatbic  treatment  by  means  of  a 
natural  morbific  virus.  When  I  was  in  practice  in  Liver- 
pool, some  ten  years  ago,  a  girl  of  about  twenty  con- 
sulted me  on  account  of  her  eyes.  The  eyelids  were 
much  thickened,  and  their  conjunctiva  waa  thickly 
studded  over  with  large  flattened  granulations,  wbien 
secreted  a  considerable  amount  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  comero  were  very  vascular  all 
over,  the  red  vessels  traversed  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  upper  two-thirds  were  quite  opaque.  Vision  was 
moat  impertect ;  she  could  scarcely  see  to  grope  her  way 
in  the  streets,  and  what  aggravated  her  blindness  waa  the 
photophobia  that  attended  the  complaint,  which  com- 
pletely prevented  her  opening  her  eyes  at  all  in  a  strong 
light.  She  informed  me  that  her  eyes  had  been  bad  over 
since  having  the  measles  in  her  infancy.  She  never 
recollected  seeing  distinctly.  She  had  been  under 
almost  incessant  treatment.  She  had  had  leeches  innu- 
merable, blisters  uncountable  ;  her  eyes  had  been  burnt 
with  all  Bi)rta  of  caustics.  An  eminent  oculist  had 
repeatedly  cut  off  the  large  granulations  on  the  conj. 
palpebrarum,  and  she  had  used  every  imaginable  kind 
of  collyrJum.  The  eyes  were  occasionaly  a  little  better, 
but  always  after  each  temporary  amendment  became  worse 
than  before.  Her  state  was  to  her  intolerable,  and  she 
wna  prepiwcd  to  submit  to  anything  for  the  chance  of  a 
cure,  The  state  of  her  eyes  had  completely  prevented  all 
education,  and  needlework  was  an  occupation  which  she 
could  never  see  to  do,  not  even  the  coarsest  kind  of  it. 
'Sanng  rend  Piringer'a  book  on  Opjjf/mlmo-blennorrhcea, 
wherein  bo  nvoamends  such   cases    to    be  treated  by 
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tooculation  with  the  matter  of  infections  opbtfa 
blennorrhcea,  and  liaving  seen  a  somewhat  similar  c 
treated  and  with  socceas  b^  this  method,  under  3a*  ^ 
Vienna,  1  proposed  to  this  girl  to  treat  her  in  this  1 
ner,  explaining  to  her  fully  the  viuleut  character  oC^ 
remedj.  She  willingly  cooaented  to  undergo  the  ti 
ment,  remarking  that  ahe  might  just  aa  well  be  withont 
eyes  as  with  the  useless  and  troublesome  ones  she  pos- 
eessed,  and  proposing  to  stand  the  risk  for  the  chance  <tf 
the  cure.  The  trcatmeut  I  proposed  wasto  inoculate  die 
jyes  with  the  matter  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Egyptiui 
ophthalmia,  very  often  produces  a  state  precisely  similar 
to  that  presented  by  the  eyes  of  this  unfortunate  giri, 
vii,,  gnmular  conjunctiva  and  pannus,  or  vascular  opacity 
of  the  cornea.  1  introduced  into  one  eye  a  snuill  jiortion 
of  the  fresh  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  of  an  iufiint  with 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  in  due  time  this  ophthalmo- 
blennorrhcea  set  in  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  eye- 
lids swelled  tremendously,  bo  that  for  mare  than  a  week 
1  was  unable  to  perceive  the  condition  of  the  eyes  them,, 
selves.  The  quantity  of  pua  that  flowed  from  the  eyes  was 
immense ;  and  I  comess  that,  notwithstanding  the  assnr- 
ances  of  Piringer  respecting  the  harralessnesa  of  the  pro- 
cess, I  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  eyeballs.  I  was  much 
relieved  when,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  purulent  How 
declined,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  diminished,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  get  a  view  of  the  cornea,  which,  to  my 
delight,  looked  bright  and  without  a  trace  of  vascularity 
or  opacity.  On  the  complete  cessation  of  the  blennop- 
riiEgic  process,  the  eyes  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  ap- 
pearance, all  the  granuktionB  of  the  conjmictiva  wers 
gone,  and  both  cornens  were  as  clear  and  pellucid  aa  if 
they  had  never  been  affected.  All  the  photophobia  was 
gone  for  ever,  and  the  girl  might  be  said  from  tbnt  date  to 
enter  on  a  new  phase  of  existence.  For  nearly  a  yair 
afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  eyea, 
and  they  remaiued  perieiAly  healthy,  and  the  poor  giri, 
£rom  having  been  aburdea  oQ^\er&^eaiaMYi.ft.fto\lroeof 

I  constant  raiser?  to  lierse^S,  vfaa  enaWei  ta  V^mVo-^i. 

'  md  work,   and  make  keraeU  uaeS^  ii^  Vct  \.-^«&\e  s^'im* 
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of  life.  In  this  case  we  hnve  an  inBtanoe  not  exactly  of  , 
iaojiatliy,  but  of  homceopatliic  treatment  by  means  of  a 
morbid  process  capable  in  itself  of  developing  ar  state 
similar  to  the  condition  to  which  the  eyes  had  been 
brought  by  meana  of  another  kind  of  ophthalmia.  I 
should  liave  meutioned  that  the  girl  had  previously  been 
long  under  homceopathic  treatment  without  benefit.  In 
tliis  caae  the  i^uaai-isopathic  agent  was  not  given  inter- 
nsDy,  but  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  amount  of  administration  of  the 
ophthalmo-blennorrhcBic  matter  by  the  mouth  would 
have  been  of  the  alighteat  use  in  this  case,  the  cure  being 
evidently  owing  to  the  intense  suppurative  diaeaae  having, 
a,B  it  were,  consumed  up  all  the  combustible  matter  it 
found  in  those  very  morbid  eyes,  and  thus  a  diaeaae,  which 
when  inoculated  into  the  healthy  eyes  ia  Sought  with 
the  greatest  danger,  proved  innocuous  to  the  healthy 
structures  of  the  eyes,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
the  morbid  tissue  with  which  they  were  united. 

Hahnemann,  it  wiU  be  remembered  by  most  of  you, 
has  a  number  of  paragraphs  in  his  Orgaaon,  from  §  jdiji. 
to  §  1.,  where  he  treats  of  the  homceopathic  cure  of  certain 
maladies  by  the  miasm  of  certain  others  having  a  patho- 
logical afBnity  to  them,  and  probably  such  cases  of 
natural  homoeopathy  are  more  allied  to  the  caae  I  have 
just  recited  than  the  iaopathic  cures  formerly  alluded  to. 

The  employment  of  a  natural  morbid  process  for  the 
cure  of  a  totally  different  malady  is  not  new  in  medicine. 
Thus  the  cow-pock  diseaae  haa  been  employed  success- 
fully for  the  removal  of  those  deformities  called  telian- 
giectasies  or  vascular  nievt.  I  don't  know  who  intro- 
duced this  practice,  but  I  have  myself  practised  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion  with  perfect  success.  The  plan 
ia  to  make  numerous  punctures  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  tumour,  and  into  these  to  introduce  the  vaccine 
matter.  The  vesicle,  in  its  development,  seems  completely 
to  destroy  the  vaar^ular  structure,  and  nothing  remains 
behind  but  the  usual  vaccine  scar.  In  thia  way  I  have 
removed  two  such  tumours,  one  on  the  eyelid,  the  other 
ifio  tbigh. 

•  ojmtbichcreBT,  with  its  iuBumeinUe  divergcnceft 
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and  extraTBg&nceB,  hta  brouglit  qo  email  amount  of  ridi- 
cule upon  homteopathy,  and  baa  been  eagerly  seized  on 
b^  some  of  our  opponentB  aa  a  proper  mart  for  their 
trit  and  aatire.  But  in  truth  examples  of  ieopatfaic 
treatment  are  uot  awauting  in  the  records  of  allopathic 
medieine,  and  even  in  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed 
the  administration  of  isopatbic  remedies  by  distinguished 
men  in  the  ranks  of  our  opponents.  Thus  ox-goll  pills 
were  lately  a  fashionable  remedy  in  bilious  derangements  ; 
urea  was  given  by  Fouquier  and  Laennee,  in  doaes  of 
two  scruples  at  a  time,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy — with 
the  greatest  success,  it  is  asserted ;  and  it  is  a  Teiy 
common  and  efl'ectual  mode  of  curing  drunkeuneaa  in 
Sweden,  to  compel  the  subject  of  this  vice  to  eat  and 
drink  everything  mixed  with  spirits,  whereby  be  soon 
gets  sickened  for  ever  of  his  once  favourite  beverage. 

The  disgusting  character  of  many  of  the  preparations 
introduced  into  our  Materia  Medica  bv  the  isopatbiata 
has  been  particularly  held  up  to  pubuc  condemnatiaQ 
by  our  adversaries,  but  tt  should  be  remembered  that  in 
times  gone  by  preparations  of  the  same  nature  were  in 
great  reputation  us  remedial  agents,  and  some  of  the 
foullest  of  them  were  retained  in  the  allopathic  diapeDi- 
satoiies  until  a  very  recent  period.  A  few  of  these  may- 
be mentioned  as  specimens.  Dioscorides,  Oalen,  Faulua 
^gineta,  and  others,  make  mention  of  various  excremen- 
titious  matters  useful  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  among 
which  we  lind  the  dung  of  doga,  children,  wolves,  sheep, 
oxen,  pigeons,  fowls,  storks,  mice,  starlings,  aud  croco- 
diles; the  urine  nf  men,  boys,  mules,  goats,  and  camels; 
find  such  delectable  remedies  prescribed  by  the 

jf  our  ancestors  aa  bugs,  lizards,  earth  worms, 

locuste,  serpents'  slough,  the  blood  of  various  animals, 
spider's  web,  soot,  burnt  hair,  sweat,  et-c.,  and  these  deli- 
cacies were  given  in  palpable  quantities  with  their  fidl 
natural  flavour  attached  to  them,  not  fi^ttered  away  by 
io&iitesimal  dilution  into  the  coloiu'lcas  and  insipid  pre> 

parationa  of  our  modem  iso^tAhiate, 
I  cannot  resist  quoting  'hfiie  a,  ^ott\.cni.  oS,  a.  ^ahioti  ■« 
tbe  vile  remedies   oE  antaent  ■^'h^w-c,  '«\;\do-  ^NcSsa 

"Ppi//  rescued  from  obtviouv— 


"Tn  QCOQUE  BBXITE." 


Siimere  vibiu  ermt^  ciaer«muii4  ex  deate  lupidu. 
IpnoHbantur  canari  fluriblOia  eiCa ; 

Teatibus  hcRiomm  \o\iat.    Quid  Domuiie  Klbnin 


Nor  are  auch  delicate  preparations  confined  to  the  re- 
mote antiquity  of  phyaic,  for,  as  ProfeseorHetiderBonhas 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  defence  of  homteopathy  against 
ProfesBor  Simpson's  laboured  attack,''  that  eminent  phy- 
sician Hoffmann  has  stamped  with  the  seal  of  liis  appro- 
bation a  number  of  filthy  preparations,  if  poaaible  ex- 
ceeding in  their  disgustingly  repulsive  character  any  of 
those  enumerated  above.  If,  then,  our  opponents  will 
insiat  on  raking  up  the  infinitesimal  dirt  that  some 
imacknowledged,  seU-atyled  homceopathists  have  chosea 
to  introduce  into  our  previously  pure  Materia  Medica, 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  on  their  own  terms,  *iid 
we  need  but  to  stir  up  the  great  dunghill  of  their  own 
Materia  Medica  to  raise  a  stench  under  their  nostrils 
that  shall  for  ever  make  them  repent  of  having  begun 
the  combat  with  auc-h  foul  weapons. 
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Hahiteuajtb  having,  by  hia  aimple  and  rationiJ.  exj 
ment  witli  cinchona  bark  in  1790,  coDclusiveiy  establisliw! 
the  great  therapeutic  law,  that  to  cure  diseases  medi- 
cines must  be  used  which  possess  the  power  of  exciting 
similar  diseases,  at  once  perceived  that  the  whole  edifice 
of  the  old  Materia  Medica  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  veiy 
foimdatioci,  tks  that  Materia  Medica  Aimiahed  nothing 
positive  regarding  the  pathogenetic  actions  of  drugs,  bulj 
waa  composed  almost  entirely  of  supposititious  accountB 
of  the  virtueB  of  drugs,  principally  derived  from  the  empi- 
rical employment  of  these  drugs  in  diseaae.  If  yon  would 
read  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  weaknessea  of  the  ordi- 
nary Materia  Medica,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you 
to  two  easaya  of  Hahnemann's,  which  you  will  findin  the 
collected  edition  of  his  Leaser  Writing*.  These  are  the 
essay  on  The  Three  Current  Methods  of  Treatment,'  and 
that  entitled  Examination  of  the  Sources  of  the  ordinary 
Materia  Medica.' 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  asiom  "  that  to  cure  diseases  we  must  select 
medicines  capable  of  causing  similar  diseuaes"   is,   "in. 
order  to    be    able  to    practise    successfully,    we    mnst 
ascertain  what  morbid  states  the  different  medicinal  sub- 
Btancea  produce."   Hahnemann  accordingly,  after  viewing 
the  subject  in  every  possible  light,  and  examuung  care- 
fully every  method  that  had  been  proposed  for  ascertaining 
the  action  of  drugs,  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  "  to  teat  the  medicines  singly 
and  alone  on  the  healthy  human  body." 
^fliineiuann  now  began  to  ae&vch  diligently  all  the 
^.jrecords  of  medicino,  to  see  \£  Ve  cooii  feii-  6TA\o-$«a-whMe 
Be  T-sTJOua  medicines 'hai'beeuBotiiBteiiMi-i.^atrj'j 
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on  his  own  person,  in  a  desultory  and  unmetliodical 
manner  however,  as  the  results  he  has  recorded  of  his  re- 
searches and  experiments  for  the  next  six  years  show/ 
The  conclusion  to  which  Hahnemann  came,  that  medi- 
cines must  be  tested  on  the  healthy  body  before  they  can 
be  properly  applied  in  disease  must  have  been  attended 
with  feelings  almost  akin  to  despair,  when  on  examining 
the  records  of  medicine  he  found  so  little  of  a  positive 
nature  was  known  concerning  the  pure  action  of  drugs, 
and  when  he  became  convinced  that  the  whole  business 
of  testing  medicines  on  the  healthy  had  yet  to  be  done. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  feeling  of  despondency  that  must 
have  taken  possession  of  him  when,  after  ransacking  the 
archives  of  his  art,  he  found  absolutely  nothing  that  coidd 
avail  liim  in  practice.  How  can  one  man's  life,  he  would 
naturally  think,  suffice  to  construct  a  pure  Materia  Me- 
dica  according  to  the  only  principle  upon  which  such  a 
work  can  be  formed?  Will  not  the  experiments  that 
must  be  performed  for  this  end  completely  ruin  the 
health  of  him  that  undertakes  them  ?  What  number  of 
medicines  can  be  tested  in  this  way  within  a  moderate 
period  of  time  ?  How  aro  diseases  to  be  treated  at  all 
until  a  considerable  number  of  medicines  are  thutj  proved? 
In  searching  through  the  records  of  medicine  I  find,  from 
the  accounts  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  various  medicinal 
substances,  many  fiicts  which  strengthen  still  more  the 
convictions  I  have  acquired ;  but  will  these  accounts  of 
poisonings  suffice  to  guide  me  to  the  selection  of  the  re- 
medies for  the  diseases  I  meet  with  ?  I  shall  arrange  what 
I  can  collect  on  this  important  point,  and  add  to  the 
symptoms  detailed  in  the  records  of  poisonings  the 
results  of  those  desultory  experiments  I  have  myself 
performed,  and  see  what  pictures  of  diseases  these  can 
afford  me.  Thus  I  find  it  recorded  of  arnica,  that  it 
causes  nausea,  uneasiness,  anxiety,  peevishness,  headache, 
oppression  of  the  stomach,  empty  eructations,  cuttings  in 
tlie  bowels,  and  frequent  scanty  evacuations,  with  straining. 
Now  in  this  autumn  season  we  liave  an  epidemic  dysentery 
very  prevalent,  which  presents  just  these   symptoms  of 
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arnica.     Let  me  see  what  arnica  will  do  for  its  cure,     A» 
I  expected,  amica  proves  itself  specific,  and  cures  the 
diaeaee  without  requiring  any  other  medidne  whatBoever, 
in  doses  of  from  four  to  fourteen  grains,  according  to  the 
I       age  of  the  subject.     Arnica  is  therefore  the  specific  r^ 
medy  for  this  dysentery,  and  that  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  cause  a  similar  affection.''     Here  is  a  patient  auSering 
every  morning  on  waking  from  an  amdous  feeling  in  the 
I      stomachic  region,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  faoura, 
I      involves  the    chost,  causing  tightness  there,  sometimeB 
I      amounting  to  complete  loss  of  breath ;  in  the  course  of  a 
I      few  hours  the  affection  attacks  the  larynx,  and  suflbcation 
becomes  imminent  (swallowing  Bolida  or  fluids  being  im- 
possible) ;  and  as  the  sun  declines  it  leaves  those  parts, 
and  becomes  confined  to  the  head,  with  timorous,  nope- 
less,  suicidal  thoughts,  till  about  teu  o'clock,  when  he 
falls  asleep,  and  all  the  morbid  symptoms  disappear.  Thia 
case  renunds  me  forcibly  of  the  effects  of  venitrum,  as 
'      noticed  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  that  powerful  drug. 
Veratrum  therefore  is    evidently    the  remedy   for  thiB 
case,  and  see !  a  few  grains  of  it  given  every  morning, 
suffice  to  cure  this  annoying  complaint  in  a  very  short 
time.'     And  thus  he  went  on  for  some  time,  attempting 
to  find  parallels  for  the  diseases  that  presented  themeelvea 
in  the  records  of  poisonings  by  medicines,  and  endeavour- 
ing from  these  same  records  to  determine  a  prion  what 
morbid  states  they  would  be  useftJ  for ;  occasionally,  when 
doubtfid  of  the  exact  action  of  the  drug,  eking  out  ita 

C';hogenetic  action    by  swallowing    an  uncomfortably 
ge  dose  himself,  and   observing  what  symptoms  re- 
sulted.    However,  after  going  on  in  this  way  for  some 
years,  occasion^y   making  lucky  hits  in  finding  exact 
parallels  of  medicinal  and  morbid  actions,  he  at  length 
discovered  that,  after  all  his  trouble,  the  symptoms  he 
could  cull  from  the  cases  of  poisoning  were  so  vague  and 
indeSnite,  that  at  the  best  he  should  by  this  phm  never  be 
able  to  arrive  at  aaiythuig  better  ttiok  an  approJiimatien 
to  a  eortain  choice  of  the  s^ied^c  ^^t^%\  'i^'^-,'v\  SL■wQt^d, 
~^eae  aiovenly  detailed  cases  o?  ■5oiaoi:Ba?„Tsva«lto'i--«'ifflfio. 
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had  been  disturbed  and  derajiged  by  tbe  administration 
of  equally  violent  so-caUed  antidotes,  would  never  do  to 
found  a  matbod  of  treatment  on.  He  saw  clearly  tbat 
there  waa  notbing  for  it  but  to  test  each  medicine  indi- 
viduoDy  on  the  healthy  body,  and  carefully  notice  the 
exact  morbid  picture  or  pictuws  it  developed,  that  so 
parallela  might  be  obtained,  not  only  for  atriting  and 
simple  general  morbid  forms,  but  alao  for  every  variety  of 
diseaae  that  presented  itself  in  actual  practice. 

If,  thought  Hahnemann,  I  can  induce  a  number  of 
my  medical  brethren  to  join  me  in  testing  medicines  on 
our  heathy  bodies,  there  will  then  be  some  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  obtain  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time 
a  considerable  number  of  weD-known  curative  tools  with 
which  to  work  upon  diaeaaea.  Acting  on  this  thought,  he 
wrote  some  earnest  easays  in  Sufeland'g  Journal,  aettmg 
forth  hia  new  opinions  and  forcing  them  on  the  attention 
of  the  profeasion  by  the  moat  conclusive  arguments  and 
the  moat  striking  illustrations.  He  lu^ently  entreated 
them  to  join  him  in  his  propoaed  reform  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  appealed  to  them  to 
aasiat  in  the  glorious  work  with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  their  ready  response.' 

Alas !  for  the  boasted  zeal  and  eamestuesa  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profesaion,  Hahnemann's  appeal  met 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  contempt  from  his  coX- 
leaguea.  None,  not  one,  saw  the  utility  of  putting  him- 
self to  inconvenience  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  inatrumeuta  he  waa  hourly  called  upon 
to  use  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  One  and  all  were 
perfectly  satisfied  wth  the  traditional  system  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  practised ;  all  were  content  stare 
super  vias  antiquaa.  Again  and  again  did  Hahnemann 
appeal  to  thera,  and  again  and  again  did  he  receive 
the  same  supercilious  treatment.  Hahnemann,  whose 
whole  soul  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  hia  profession, 
and  whose  only  aim  was  so  to  perfect  his  art  as  that  it 
should  be  a  means  of  curing  diaeaaea  more  perfectiv, 
i-fTectuall^-,  and  speedily  than  it  hoA  hitherto  done,  COVUdF] 

^ta^Le^,  Writings,  p.  286;  Ukd  On  Ihe  OlJil 
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not  imderataud  thia  apathy.'  Bo  these  men,  thought 
he,  really  beliere  that  the  eystem  they  and  their  ances- 
tors have  pursued  trotn  time  inuDemorial  is  a  rational, 
an  efficBciuuB  one  ?  I  shall  aoon  show  them  their  mis- 
take. With  that  lie  wrote  an  essay'  pointing  out  the 
glaring  inconsiBteneiea  and  absurdities  of  the  old  eystem, 
and  showing  clearly  what  miist  be  done  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  art  a  certain  and  successful  one,  in  pla«e  of  a 
scientific  deformity  as  it  was.  Simple-minded  Hahne- 
mann, better  had  it  been  for  your  own  pence  of  mind 
hod  you  held  your  tongue  altogether  than  thus  attwA 
a  time-honoured  syatem.  Joe  Miller  tells  a  etopy  of  a 
lady  who  received  with  wonderful  equanimity  all  kinds 
of  abuse  until  the  abuser  ventured  to  call  her  uffly. 
This  fair  lady  did  not  resent  the  insult  with  greater 
bitterness  than  did  the  aggrieved  partisans  of  Galenic 
medicine  that  offered  to  them  by  Ilahnemaiin.  Hahne- 
mann had  dared  to  eipose  the  ugliness  of  their  system, 
the  foul-mouthed  calumniator !  No  quarter  must  be 
given  him.  Hahnemann  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  the  sole  reply  vouchsafed  to  bis  scientific  cri- 
ticisms was  abuse,  scorn,  contumely.  He  could  not  undea^ 
stand  it — Dear  Master, 

■■  How  grcon  Kt  joa,  ud  frest  in  this  old  wnM." 

He  alrtributed  the  outcry  against  him  to  jealou^  of  his 
discoveries.  That  it  was  not,  but  rage  that  he  had 
exposed  the  deformity  of  his  enemies  in  all  its  hideans 
nniedneas.  This  could  never  he  forgiven  him ;  Hahne- 
mann was  henceforward  a  marked  man.  Luther  might  ad- 
vance his  own  peculiar  theological  opinions,  eomparativelj- 
little  notice  was  taken  of  him,  but  when  once  bebeganto 

h  In  Utar  joara  he  wBa  BD  well  awBj-e  of  thefrui1lDs«TiQBaof  hrppini 
from  Uta  zeal  af  tlie  greu  body  of  medical  men,  tbat  when  hit  diaeij 

poied  to  ^>po«l  to  the  prgfeaiion  at  krgo  lo  Msiat  in  the  provilli!  ■ 

"  Fnar  Jilu,"  Mj>  ha,  "itwiillmeBDt  butimpnotimbla.  We  nhunld  beUL, 

Mt  tbr  oar  reqiiomt,  or  CTei:iti(&fiUdiril'b(»iil«inpt.  Which  of  our  eTsrj-.dBT' Mt 
isogodf  woola  undartikke  tic'a  \alKinDSK  tt^I^^  -n^wa^w  eta  Up  on  Ua  •!&■ 
Slled  preBcripfen-booli  and  HMJmn,  "Ti™  BAnw  w)'i*i*«^^mi-™«n«» 
lam  to  preaeriba  when  I  lu.»o  A«. ,  Btm^w  ^°'S;S"'„^J^x'^2i5t. 
f»tient  i  .^  »fe|  th™««  J^XT^J-l^'^-^^^^^^-S^"^^^ 


"^^SsS^thfisr^  5^i"-«^^^.^ 
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expose  the  weaknesses  of  Rome,  the  whole  thunder  of 
the  Vatican  was  directed  against  him ;  and  so  it  was 
with  Hahnemann.  Paul  was  wiser  in  his  day  and  gene- 
ration. Had  he  blasphemed  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  the  worthy 
town-clerk  would  have  saved  him  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  incensed  Ephesians. 

Hahnemann's  assaults  on  ancient  medicine  had  rendered 
him  thoroughly  distastefid  to  his  colleagues  ;  he  was  now 
no  more  to  be  trusted,  and  was  henceforth  regarded  as 
an  outcast  and  a  Pariah,  whose  companionship  was  to 
be  shunned  for  evermore.  He  now  saw  full  well  that 
he  must  not  look  to  his  medical  brethren  for  assistance 
in  his  great  aim,  but  he  did  not  despair ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  very  opposition  of  his  colleagues  made  him  more 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  plans  alone, 
or  with  what  casual  assistance  he  could  procure  from 
non-professional  friends. 

Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  his  task  con  amore,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  world  a  tolerable 
array  of  medicinal  substances  whose  pure  pathogenetic 
action  he  had  ascertained  by  experiments  on  himself,  his 
family,  and  a  few  friends.  He  did  not,  however,  give 
these  results  as  anything  like  complete,  and  indeed  merely 
styled  them  Fragmentary  Observations  relative  to  the 
Positive  Powers  of  Medicines  on  the  Suman  Body,  This 
work  was  merely  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come  ;  it  was 
published  in  1805.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  celebrated  essay  called  The  Medicine  of  Experiences"^ 
and  in  this  essay  ne  details  at  length  how  experiments 
with  medicinal  substances  are  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  pathogenetic  eifects.  I  shall  now 
give  you  the  substance  of  what  he  there  says." 

"  Every  simple  medicinal  substance,"  he  says,  "  causes 
a  peculiar  specific  disease — b.  series  of  determinate  symp- 
toms, which  is  not  produced  precisely  in  the  same  way 
by  any  other  medicine  in  the  world.  As  every  species  of 
plant  differs  in  some  way  from  every  other  species  of  plant, 
and  as  every  mineral  and  salt  differs  from  every  other 

m  Lesser  Writings ,  p .  497.  '^  Tbi^L. ,  ^ .  ^\o . 
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mineral  and  sait,  ao  do  thoy  all  differ  among  them 
in  their  mL-dicinal  properties,  that  ia  to  aay,  in  their  moiu 
biHc  powers ;  each  of  these  Bubstances  effects  an  altera- 
tion in  our  fitat«  of  health  in  a  peculiar  determinatfi 
manner.  Medicinal  substances  manifest  the  nature  of 
their  pathogenetic  power,  and  their  absolute  true  actioQ 
on  the  healthy  human  body  in  the  purest  manner,  when 
each  ia  given  singly  and  uneomhined.  Many  of  the 
most  active  medicines  hare  already  occasionally  found 
their  way  into  the  human  body,  and  the  accidents  tbej 
have  given  rise  to  have  been  recorded  [e.ff.,  poisoninga 
accidental  and  intentional,  and  their  histories].  In  order 
to  follow  up  still  farther  this  natural  guide  and  to  pene- 
trate more  profoundly  into  this  source  of  knowledgo, 
we  administer  these  medicines  esperimentally,  the  weaken 
as  well  as  the  stronger,  each  singly  and  uneomhined,  to 
healthy  individuals,  with  caution,  and  carefully  removing 
all  acceaaory  circmnatancea  capable  of  exercising  an  in- 
fluence. We  note  down  the  aymptoms  they  occasion 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  thus  we 
obtain  the  pure  result  of  the  form  of  disease  that  each 
of  these  medicinal  substances  is  capable  of  producing^ 
absolutely  and  by  itself,  in  the  hiunan  body. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  less  powerful  medi- 
cinal ^ents  in  this  manner,  we  must  give  on!y  one  pretty 
strong  dose  to  the  temperate  healthy  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  in 
solution.     If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  remaining  aymp- 
toms  which  were  not  revealed  by  the  first  trial,  we  nu^ 
give  to  another  person,  or  to  the  same  individual,  bat 
only  to  the  latter  ailer  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when 
the  action  of  the  first  dose  is  fully  over,  a  similar  or  even 
a  stronger  portion,  and  note  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
thence  resiilting  in  the  same  careful  and  sceptical  man- 
ner.   For  medicines  that  are  still  weaker  we  require,  in  ad- 
dition  to  a  considerable  dose,  individuals  that  are  healthy, 
it  is  true,  but  of  very  irritobVe  delicate  constitutions. 
"The  more  obvious  and  rtriliiaa^  syni^ma  TOiiBt  be 
recorded  in  the  lint,  those  fha-t  are  oi  a.  &Ai\oMft  ^uswiriiiBi 
^Aoidd  be  marked  with  a  sign  oS  iu\>w'r3,^>.-a-ti.VVe^^ft 
"•     ,uen%  been  con&rmei.    -ii.^.Vevi««*^^??^«^^^'i-'&«« 
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medicinal  symptoms  all  suggestions  and  leading  ques- 
tions must  be  carefuUy  avoided.  It  must  be  chiefly  the 
mere  voluntary  relation  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  experiment — ^nothing  like  guesswork,  nothing 
obtained  by  dint  of  cross-questioning,  that  should  be 
noted  down  as  truth,  and  still  less  expressions  descrip- 
tive of  sensations  that  have  been  suggested  to  the  ex- 
perimenter. But  how,'*  he  adds,  and  this  observation 
has  more  significance  tlian  we  might  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose, "  how,  even  in  diseases,  amid  the  symptoms  of  the 
original  disease,  the  medicinal  symptoms  may  be  dis- 
covered, is  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher  order  of 
inductive  minds,  and  must  be  left  solely  to  masters  in 
the  art  of  observation."  I  think  it  a  pity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  purity  of  the  Materia  Medica,  he  had  not  for  ever 
retained  the  opinion  he  expressed  some  years  previously 
regarding  this  same  giving  of  medicines  to  unhealthy 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  effects ; 
for  we  find  in  the  JEssay  on  a  New  Principle^  the  follow- 
ing statement.  After  saying  that  the  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  drugs  is  to  test  them  on  the  human 
body,  he  vrrites  : — "  The  necessity  for  this  has  been  per- 
ceived in  all  ages,  but  a  false  way  was  generally  followed, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  only  employed  empirically  and 
capriciously  in  diseases.  The  reaction  of  the  diseased 
orga/nism,  however,  to  an  untested  or  imperfectly  tested 
remedy,  gives  such  intricate  results  that  their  appreciation 
is  impossible  for  the  most  acute  physician.  Either  nothing 
happens,  or  there  occur  aggravations,  changes,  amelio- 
ration, recovery,  death — without  the  possibility  of  the 
greatest  practical  genius  being  able  to  divine  what  pa/rt  the 
diseased  organism,  and  what  the  remedy  played  i/n  effecting 
the  result.  They  teach  nothing,  and  only  lead  to  false 
conclusions y  Ten  years  later,  as  I  have  shown,  Hahne- 
mann thought  he  was  in  a  condition  to  determine  what 
share  the  disease  and  what  the  remedy  had  in  the  result 
brought  about  by  the  administration  of  a  medicine  in 
disease,  but  I  confess  myself  more  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  former  than  his  latter  opinion. 

o  Lesser  Writings,  p.  309. 
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It  appears  that  eoine  of  his  disciples  eought  to  t 
Hahnemaim's  limitations  respecting  the  trustworthineBs  of 
sjmptoms  produced  in  patients,  by  putting  down  a»  iha 
pathogenetic  action  of  the  drug  those  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  were  aggravated  after  its  adininistration, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Stap^  dated  Sept.  1813,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

"  Ton  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  increase  by  a 
medicine  of  symptoms  that  had  been  previoualy  present, 
most  probably  indicates  that  the  medicine  given  can  of 
itself  also  eicite  similar  symptoms.  Still  we  must  not 
include  sucli  eymptonis  in  the  list  of  the  piire  positire 
effects  of  the  medicine,  at  least  ui>t  in  writing.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  bear  them  in  mind,  in  order  that  wb 
may  pay  proper  attention  to  them  when  once  they  occur 
purely  (that  is,  never  having  been  present  before)  during 
the  ase  of  the  same  medicine."'  We  shall  presently  see 
that  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Orgamm  he  allows  such 
symptoms   to  be  registered  among  the  pure  eflecta  of 

Such  then,  as  I  have  detailed  them  to  you,  were  the 
principles  on  which  Ilahnemann  acted  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  arduous  undertaking  of  constructing  a  totally 
new  Materia  Medica.  As  years  advanced,  his  mode  of 
proceeding  became  altered  to  a  certain  degree,  and  I  now 
propose  to  lay  before  you  his  notions  as  to  how  the  reme- 
dial agents  should  be  proved  (aa  wa  term  it),  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  pathogenetic  powers.  I  shall  give  you  his 
latest  and  most  matured  ideas  on  the  subject  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Organon;  but  as  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  and  probably  eshaust  your  patience,  were  I  to 
read  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  I  think  it 
best  to  lay  before  yoii  a  condeuaed  view  of  the  most 
material  points,  referring  too  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Organon,  from  §  cv.  to  cslv.,  for  more  ample  details  on 
the  subject. 

Every  medicine  differs  in  its  action  on  the  human 
frame  from  eveiy  other,  The  stronger  medicines  develope 
their  action  sooner  than  the  weaker  on  robust  individi^lB 
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in  small  dosea.  Weaker  medieinea  must  be  given  inlarg^ 
dosea  in  order  that  we  may  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
powers,  and  the  very  weakest  will  only  show  their  action 
oa  very  in-itabie  subjects.  We  should  take  eare  that  the 
medieinea  we  employ  for  our  provings  are  genuine  and  un- 
adulterated. Indigenous  ploote  should  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  fresh  juice  mised  with  alcohol ;  exotic  vegetable 


substances  as  powder  or  tincture,  made  when  they  were 
freshly  gathered ;  salts  and  gums  should  merely  be  dis- 
solved, in  water  just  before  being  taken.     If  we  can  only 


get  the  plant  dry,  and  if  it  be  weak,  we  should  take  it  in 
the  form  of  infusion,  swallowing  it  while  warm.  The 
diet  of  the  experimenter  should  be  regulated,  all 
medicinal  and  etimulating  beverages  avoided,  aud  also 
over-esertion  of  the  mind  and  disturbing  paBsions,  Both 
males  and  females  are  required  for  eipemneat.  Eecent 
esperimenta  show  that  medicines  do  not  exhibit  nearly 
all  their  powers  when  given  in  the  crude  state,  but  that 
they  do  so  when  duly  triturated  and  succuased.  The  best 
plan  of  proving  medicines,  even  such  as  are  deemed  weak, 
is  to  give  the  eiperiroenter,  oa  an  empty  stomach,  daily 
&om  four  to  sLi  very  small  globules  of  the  80th  dilution 
of  the  substance  wo  wish  to  test,  and  continue  this  for 
several  days,  until  an  effect  is  produced.  As,  however, 
many  people  ure  aifected  by  a  very  small  quautity,  it  ia 
best  to  commence  with  the  smallest  dose,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  when  one  dose  takes  effect  at  first,  for  then  we 
can  learn  better  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms,  which  we 
cannot  do  il'  it  is  requisite  to  give  several  successive  doses 
of  the  medicine.  Il',  however,  we  do  not  care  about  the 
sequential  order  of  the  phenomena,  but  merely  wish  to 
know  what  symptoms  the  drug  produces,  then  the  best 
plan  ia  to  give  it  eveiy  day  in  increasing  doses.  When 
we  experience  any  aenaation,  w^e  should  try  what  effect 
change  of  position,  walking,  the  open  air,  the  cloae 
eating,  drinking,  coughing,  aneeiung,  etc.,  have  on  i 
note  the  time  of  the  day  when  it  occurs.  All  the  symp- 
toms a  medicine  can  produce  are  not  observable  on  one 
person,  so  we  require  to  test  it  on  many,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain them.  The  more  moderate  the  dose  used  for  our 
experimenta,  the  more  distinctly  are  the  primary 
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of  the  medicine  developed.  Too  large  doaes  give  rise  to 
diaturbing  Becondary  actione.  All  the  phenomena  that 
arise  during  the  action  of  a  medicine  are  solely  derived 
from  thin  medicine,  and  must  ba  registered  aa  ita  aymp- 
tomB,  even  though  the  eiperimenter  has  observed  ths 
occurrence  of  BimDar  Hymptoms  a  coneiderable  time  pre- 
viouBly,  as  ariaing  spoutaueously.  If  the  physician  doea 
not  perform  the  experimentB  on  himaeli^  he  should  closely 
Buperintend  the  experimentB  of  the  person  he  employs  for 
thia  purpose,  but  the  best  plan  ia  for  the  medical  man  to 
make  his  experiments  on  himself;  if  he  does  so  he  gains 
a  great  advantage  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Bymptoms,  in 
acquiring  habits  and  powers  of  observation,  and  his  health, 
far  from  Buft'ering,  iu  the  long  run  will  be  much  benefited 
by  the  trial  a, 

"  But,"  saya  he,  "  how  some  eymptoma  of  the  simple 
medicine  employed  for  a.  curative  purpose  in  diseases  cbc 
be  discovered  even  amid  the  symptoms  of  the"  original 
malady,  especially  in  diseases  of  a  chronic  character,  that 
usually  remain  unaltered,  is  a  subject  for  the  esercise  of 
the  higher  order  of  inductive  mmda,  and  must  be  left 
aolely  to  masters  in  observation."'* 

And  yet  be  says,  a  few  paragrapha  previously : — 

"  If  medicines  be  given  to  sick  persona  only,  erea 
though  they  be  administered  singly  and  alone,  then  little 
or  nothing  of  a  decided  character  is  seen  of  their  pure 
effects  ;  aa  those  peculiar  alterations  of  the  health  to  be 
expected  fi^m  the  medicine  are  mised  up  with  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  can  seldom  be  diatinctlT  ob- 
served.'" 

So  that,  taking  thia  paragraph  into  consi  deration,  we 
may  infer  that  Hahnemann  does  not  propose  actually  to 
make  provinga  of  new  medicines  on  diseased  persons, 
but  that  careful  obaervere  may  be  able,  from  a  watchful 
observation  of  the  new  symptoms  developed  in  chronic 
oases  afber  the  administration  of  a  remedy,  to  determino 
if  these  belong  lo  the  medicine  or  the  disease,  and  bythiB 
means  to  eke  out  the  symptomatology  of  the  medicine. 
-~B  not  look  B3  if  Hahnemann  relied  golely  on  this 
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impure  source  for  the  knowledge  of  the  pathogenetic 
powers  of  nny  medicine,  but  from  hia  conataut  reference 
to  it  aa  a  source,  we  are  bound  to  helieve  that  he  did 
reaort  to  it  irom  hie  earheat  esperimenta,  as  a  method  in 
judicioua  aud  careful  hands  deaerving  a  certaia  amount  of 
confidence. 

There  ia  no  doubt,  irom  what  I  have  just  adduced  from. 
Hahnemann's  directions  in  the  Organon,  that  the  proving 
of  uiedicinea  with  globulea  of  the  30th  dilution  was 
latterly  a  favourite  method  of  hia,  and  this  ia  not  the 
only  place  where  he  diatinctly  recommends  it,  for  we  find 
also  in  the  Introduction  to  the  third  edition  of  Part  11.  of 
the  Fure  Materia  Mediea  the  following  passage : — 

"  I  would  only  ohaerve  here,  that  for  the  proving  of 
medicines  on  healthy  individuals,  dilutiona  and  dynamiza- 
tiona  are  to  he  employed  as  high  as  are  used  for  the 
treatment  of  disease,  viz.,  globules  moistened  with  the 
deciUionth  development  of  power."' 

Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  Hahnemann's 
later  provings  were  performed  exclusively  with  globules 
of  tho  30th  dilation,  and  it  is  also  eitreraely  likely  that 
many  of  the  subjects  of  his  provings  were  his  own 
patients,  to  whom  he  administered  these  globulea,  and 
desired  them  to  watch  the  effects  that  ensued. 

It  can  hardly  fad  to  strike  us  that  there  is  another 
point  connected  with  Hahnemann's  directions  for  proving 
which  we  cannot  regard  as  a  very  reliable  source  for 
ascertaining  the  virtues  of  medicines,  and  that  is  hia 
statement  that  wo  are  to  regard  aa  the  pure  action  of 
tho  drug  all  symptoms  observed  by  the  prover,  even 
though  some  of  these  may  be  such  a»  he  had  noticed 
previously  aa  occurring  spontaneously.     I  am  sorry  that 


Hahnemann  should  hai-e  allowed  this  to  b 


for  I  fear  it  has  opened  a  door  for  the  admission  into  the 
Materia  Mediea  of  many  symptoms  that  have  no  buainess 
there.  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  kind  of  experimentera 
he  alludes  to  aa  very  much  akin  to  that  other  class  labour- 
ing midcr  some  chronic  ailment,  and  if  he  rigidly  rejects 
the  morbid  symptoms  evidently  caused  by  the  disease  of 
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the  latter,  I  do  not  see  how  be  can  consistently  admit  the 
morbid  symptoms  of  the  former,  to  which  they  were  in  a 
manner  subject.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many 
individuals,  ss  a  rule,  robust  and  healthy,  who  are 
occasionally  eubject  to  some  morbid  aymptoms  of  more 
or  lees  severity,  which  symptoms  are  provoked  by  any- 
thing and  everything  that  ia  calculated  to  derange  their 
syetema,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  a  number  of  suefa 
individuals  are  selected  for  experiment,  and  all  th^ 
symptoms  of  this  character  registered,  we  may  readily 
obtain  Irom  almost  any  medicine  an  imposing  path<>- 
geueais,  which,  however,  we  should  find  at  the  bedside  to 
be  of  not  much  practical  value.  And  probably  it  is  such 
a  source  as  this  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  work  on  Chronic  Diseases  which  occasionally  dis- 
appoint ua,  when  we  think  wo  have  discovered  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  some  medicine  the  esa*it  parallel  of  a  case 
under  our  care. 

The  sources  whence  Hahnemann  derived  liia  Materia 
Medica  we  may  sum  up  according  to  their  relative 
degrees  of  puritrr,  as  follows: — 

1.  E»perimeiits  on  healthy  individuals,  undertaken  ex- 
pressly for  that  object  by  himself  and  disciples,  and  with 
attention  to  avoid  all  circumstances  that  could  vitiate  the 
results  obtained,  these  esperiments  being  conducted  (a) 
with  pretty  large  doses,  (i)  with  the  so-called  infinitesi- 
mals, and  latterly  with  globules  of  the  thirtieth  dilution. 

2.  Esperimenta  undertaken  by  others,  not  adherents 
of  the  homoeopathic  system,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  physiological  effects,  some  of  these  even 
with  the  avowed  design  of  refiiting  Hahnemann's  theory, 
such  as  those  of  Jorg.  The  more  recent  experiments 
of  the  Vienna  Society  of  (allopathic)  Physicians  are  of  a 
similar  character.  These  osperimenta  were  all  conducted 
with  medicines  in  palpable  doses.  Besides  those  I  have  just 
mentioned,  I  may  refer  to  the  esperiments  of  Storct  witii 
several  powerful  medicinal  substances,  those  of  Alexandta 
of  Edinourgh,  both  of  which  Hahnemann  has  adopted; 
those  of  Professor  Martin  of  Jena  and  his  Proving  Society, 
and  those  of  the  followers  of  Eademacher,  which  Lave 
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8.  TliB  records  of  cases  of  poisoning  scattered  through- 
out medical  and  other  literature,  and  these  either  («}  inten- 
tional for  scientific  purposes,  like  the  esperiments  of 
Nicandor  of  Colophon,  and  those  of  Matthioli,  Richard, 
and  others  on  condemned  prisoners ;  (b)  intentional  for 
crira.iiial  purposes ;  and  (c)  accidental. 

4.  The  observation  of  patients  under  the  action  of 
various  medicinal  substances,  and  that  either  (a)  under 
homceopathic  treatment.  Id  which  case  small  doses  were 
employed,  or  (6)  under  allopathic  treatment,  where  large 
doses  were  used. 

In  Hahnemann'a  earlier  schemas  we  find  the  majority 
of  the  aj-mptoms  were  collected  firom  the  first  three 
sources  I  have  enumerated,  hut  in  his  later  volunies  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  the  fourth  source  was  a  very  prolific 
one  for  the  symptoms  he  records.  It  is  to  De  re- 
marked, however,  that  he  seldom  tells  us  the  doses  of 
the  medicines  that  produced  the  symptoms  recorded, 
but  Hometimea  he  docs ;  thus  we  find  that  Hahne- 
itiann's  first  esperimeuts  with  cinchona  bark,  were  made 
by  taking  four  drachms  within  two  days.  From  a  letter 
of  his  to  Stapf,'  we  find  that  he  directed  hellebonis  niger 
to  be  proved  thus  ;  a  drop  of  the  tincture  was  to  be  added 
to  eight  ounces  of  water  and  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  this 
well  shaken  and  one  ounce  to  be  taken  every  hour  and  a 
haif  or  two  hours,  until  some  violent  efi'ecta  were  expe- 
rienced. In  the  same  letter  he  aaka  Stapf  to  prove  cam- 
phor  thus :  two  grains  to  be  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of 
alcohol,  this  wellahakenup  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
taken  in  four  to  six  doses  during  the  day.  We  learu 
fi-om  the  introduction  to  silver,  in  the  Materia  Mediea 
that  this  metal  was  proved  in  the  first  trituration,  and 
that  the  few  aymptonis  obtained  irom  the  nitrate  were 
produced  by  the  15th  diiution.  Calcarea  acetica,  we  are 
intbmied,waa  proved  in  its  saturated  solution.  The  carbo 
vegetabilis  was  proved,  we  are  told,  in  the  third  tritura- 
tion. In  the  first  edition  of  the  Ohtvnio  Ditctues,  he  tells 
na  that  natrum  mur.  was  proved  in  the  30th  dilution,  and 
he  adds,  "  it  ia  only  in  dilutions 
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height  that  other  raedicincB  also  disphiy  aU  their  power  to 
alter  the  health  when  tested  on  the  healthy."  But  it  is 
perfectly  evideot  thut  very  few  of  the  medicines,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  earlier  ones,  were  proved  iu  anch  a 
preparation,  for  the  dose  he  guve  to  the  healthy  to  ohtain 
pathogenetic  effects  was  probably  greater,  at  all  eventa 
not  Bmaller,  than  that  he  preacribed  for  the  aick  ;  and  we 
■find  that  in  the  Materia  Mediea  he  directs  many  sub- 
Btancee  to  be  given  iu  disease  in  the  pure  Bubstauce,  and 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  attenuations,  ao  that  we 
may  preaumo  that  these  remedies  were  tested  in  pretty 
considerable  quantities,  In  the  later  volumes  of  th^l 
Chronic  Staeases  he  almost  entirely  omits  to  mention  IT 
Boorces  whence  the  symptoms  were  obtained,  which  ij 
great  pity,  as  we  are  thereby  altogether  debarred  f 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  relative  value  or  authentii 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  labours  a, 
opinions  of  Hahnemann's  own  disciples  in  reference  i 
the  proving  of  medicine,  we  may  turn  aside  one  i 
to  consider  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  the 
adherents  of  the  old  school,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  has  been  done  or  said  respeeting 
physiological  provings  by  them.  Among  the  ancienta 
it  IB  only  in  the  school  of  the  Empiricists  that  we  find 
experiments  Lundertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  pathogenetic  effects  of  drugs  and  poisons,  and  their 
writmgs  alone  contain  any  records  of  these  eflects. 
Thufl  Herachdes  of  Tarentum  wrote  a  special  book 
(Bjipiaxa)  on  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  bites  of  poisonous 
aerpente.  Mithridatea,  ting  of  Pontus,  instituted  ei- 
perunents  on  himaeli'  and  on  criminala  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  action  of  various  poisons.  Attalos  FhUome- 
ter,  king  of  Pergamos,  tested  the  antidotal  powera  of 
aconite,  hyoacyamua,  veratrum,  hemlock,  etc.  But  it  waa 
.  ohiefiy  the  poetical  physician,  Nicnnder  of  Colophon, 
[  ivho  lived  under  the  last-meutioned  tosocological 
■  monarch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
action  of  various  poisons  in  his  two  medical  poems, 
eitpioKa  and  AAe{ifia|i^aica.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent eflects  of  the  poisons  of  various  kinda  of  seqienta, 
scorpions,  spidera,  heetles,  and  poisonous  plants,  out  i  ^ 
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need  not  detain  you  by  repeating  what  lie  aaya,  for 
though  some  of  his  descrijitions  are  jjretty  accurate,  othere 
partake  of  the  imaginfttive  or  flctitioua  character  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  expecting  to  meet  with  in  poetical  works. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  poetical  records  of 
Nicander'a  have  been  pretty  closely  copied  by  moat  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  toxicology,  even  to  the  most 
abaurd  errors  of  the  poet  doctor,  and  very  little  elae  <jf  a 
positive  character  as  regM'da  the  pathogenetic  action  of 
medicines  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  recorda  of  ancient 
medicine.  In  later  times  some  virulent  poisons  were 
administered  by  enterprising  phyeiciana,  such  as  Mat- 
thioli,  Eichard,  etc.,  by  the  special  leave  of  philosophical 
monarchs,  to  condemned  criminals  ;  but  these  experimentB 
were  instituted  leas  for  the  soke  of  ascertaining  the  action 
of  the  poison  than  for  testing  the  value  of  some  ridicu- 
lous putative  antidotes,  such  as  the  bezoar  stone,  the 
Armenian  bole,  and  the  like. 

The  great  Albrecht  von  Haller,  in  his  preface  to  his 
(Si««s  Fkarmaoopieia,  has,  it  is  true,  the  following  decided 
and  remarkable  words  on  this  subject : — "  Hempe  primum 
in  corpore  saTio  medela  tentanda  est,  sine  peregrma  uUa 
miscem, ;  odoreque  et  sapore  ejus  esploratis,  esigua  illiua 
dosia  ingerenda  et  ad  omnes  qu»  inde  eontingunt  affec- 
tiones,  quia  pulsus,  quia  calor,  quia  respiratio,  qumnam 
escretjones,  attendeudum.  lude  adductum  phenome- 
norum  in  aano  obviorum,  transeaa  ad  eiperimenta  in 
corpore  nsgroto,"  etc,  Notwithstending  this  very  eiplidti 
recommendation  to  test  medicines  on  the  healthy  body, 
and  notwithatanding  the  immenae  celebrity  of  Haller, 
neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  thought 
of  practically  camming  out  hia  advice.  Dr.  William 
Alexander  of  Edinburgh  made  some  experiments  on  the 
healthy,  chiefly  with  camphor,  which  nearly  resulted  in  hia 
own  death,  and  publiahed  an  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  this 
excited  very  little  attention,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Hahnemann,  who  raised  them  up  from  oblivion,  they 
would  probably  have  remained  altogether  unknown.  The 
experiments  of  the  tosicologista,  and  notably  those  of 
Wibmer,  Orfila,  Majendie,  and  others,  were  undertaken 
jbieily  with  a  ^iew  to  ascertiin  the  structural  altontiraa 
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produced  by  the  various  poisotiB,  and  were  almost  exdo- 
eively  confined  to  the  lower  animals,  a  sourci>  that  Halma- 
"■«""  altogether  rejects,  except  in  certain  rare  cases ;  thufl 
he  says : — "  In  order  to  try  if  a  substance  caji  develope, 
vary  violent  or  dangerous  effects,  this  may  in  general  De 
retMily  ascertained  by  experimeDts  on  seTend  ammaU  at 
once,  as  likewise  any  general  manifest  action  on  the 
motions  of  the  Hinhs,  variations  of  temperature,  evacuo- 
tiooa  upwards  and  downwards,  and  the  like,  but  never  any- 
thing connected  or  decisive  that  may  influence  our  con- 
elusions  with  regM-d  to  the  proper  curative  virtues  of  the 
agent  on  the  human  subject.  Por  this,  such  eKperimentB 
are  too  obscure,  too  rude,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  too  awkward."" 

Professor  Jorg'  of  Leipzic,  Home  twenty  years  ago, 
founded  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  proving  mc^ai- 
cines.  He  couressed  that  the  actual  state  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  Materia  Medica  was  decidedly  very  wretched, 
and  he  proposed  by  instituting  experiments  on  the 
healthy  to  endeavoiu"  to  ascertain  where  and  how  medi- 
cines  acted;  he  also  wished  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ments of  Hahnemann  were  false,  and  his  therapeutic  Tuia 
a  delusion.  How  fiir  he  succeeded  in  this  will  be  a^a- 
rent  from  this  circumstance,  that  hisprovings,  wliich  y/ere 
conducted  with  great  carefulness  and  abihty,  were  Imme- 
diately incorporated  by  Hahnemann  in  his  pathogeneses; 
and  Jiirg,  however  he  may  seek  to  repudiate  the  diatinc- 
tion,  has  been  a  most  useful  and  extensive  contributor  to 
the  homceopatbic  Materia  Medica.  Jdrg  sought  to 
obtain  from  his  provings  indications  for  the  employment 
of  medicines  B^eeably  to  the  principle  eontraria  con- 
trariis,  and  findias,  for  example,  that  nitre  was  a  poirer- 
ful  irritant,  he  said  that  it  was  decidedly  a  wrong  mediciue 
to  use  in  pneumonia,  though  the  experience  of  his  own 
school  was  entirely  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  that  dlseaaa. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1828  by  Dr.  von  Wedekdnd  to 
induce  his  brethren  to  prove  medicines,  in  order  to  lay  & 
sure  foundation  for  the  Materia  Medics ;  but  his  eloquenoo 
was  of  httle  avad  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  his  brethren  on 
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that  subject,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  miserable 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  swallow  some  doses  of 
hepar  sulphuris  and  eolehicum,  nothing  resulted  from 
Wedekind'a  recommendation.  80  also  Professor  Martin 
of  Jena  attempted  in  1844  to  found  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  physiological  eiperimeots  with  medicines, 
but  this  too  came  to  naught. 

A  bolder  and  more  sustained  effort  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Society  of  Vienna  Physicians  to  prove  remedies, 
and  a  good  many  medicines  were  tested  by  a  number  of 
different  individuals ;  but  the  committee  who  had  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  report  of  tlie  results  of  the  trials  cut  down 
the  symptoms  ol  each  prover  in  a  most  arbitrary  maimer, 
and  only  recorded  such  symptoms  as  were  common  to  all 
or  roost  of  the  ejcperimenters.  The  erperiments,  such  oa 
they  are,  are  given  in  the  BritUh  Journal  of  Homteopath^, 
vol.  VI.  p.  205.  One  effect  they  had  was  to  convert  one 
of  the  provers  to  homoeopathy,  which  was  not  at  all  the 
result  desiderated  by  the  Society,  and  accordingly  they 
did  their  best  to  discoimtenance  any  further  physiological 
provings,  for  fear  of  more  defections. 

The  only  other  provings  by  allopathists  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  iffe  those  by  the  followers  of  Eademacher, 
or  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  school  of  experimental 
medicine.  Their  cKperiments  with  iron  are  very  worthy 
of  note,  and  will  be  tound  detailed  in  the  Srituk  Journal 
of  Uomceopatiiy,  vol.  is.  p.  237. 

Among  recent  allopathic  writers  who  have  spoken 
favourably  of  physiological  experimentation  I  may  men- 
tion Jonathan  Pereira,  who  says,  in  his  work  on  Materia 
Medioa,  that  the  homeeopaths  are  perfectly  right  in  as- 
suming that  the  study  of  the  effect*  of  medicines  on 
the  healthy  body  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  pure 
pathogenetic  action  of  drugs  can  be  ascertained;  for 
when  we  administer  our  medicines  to  patients,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  present  become  mixed  up  with  those 
that  the  drug  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  latter  can 
seldom  be  distinguished  with  any  degree  of  clearness  or 
certainty. 

In  the  medical  section  of  the  French  Scientific  Con- 
gress, held  at  Straaburg  in  1M2,  frofeflsor  I'oiget,  i 
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dent,  the  following  resolution  was  paaaed: — "  The  medi* 
cal  section  are  unanimously  of  opioion  that  eiperimente 
with  medicineB  on  healtiiy  individuals  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  science,  of  urgent  newasity  for  physioli^y 
and  therapeutics.'"  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  whb 
not,  however,  so  great  as  to  induce  the  respective  mem- 
bers to  institute  such  experiments  on  their  own  precioiu 
persona.     They  thought  that  they  fulfilled  their  duty  by 

Eassiiig  this  resolution,  and  doubtless  forthwith  began  to 
ope,  with  Mr.  Micawber,  that  "  sometliing  would  turn 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Forbes,  in  hiB  onslaught  upon 
homceopathy,*  indicates  as  one  of  the  desiderata  of  medi- 
cine, "  to  reconsider  and  study  afresh  the  physiological 
and  curative  effects  of  all  our  therapeutic  agents,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  more  positive  results  than  we  now  pos- 
sess," And  so  with  many  other  clear-headed  ollopath- 
ista,  from  llaller  down  to  Forbes ;  they  have,  like  the 
liiiger-poat,  indicated  the  way,  but  not  trod  it  themselves. 
Knowing  well  what  work  there  was  to  be  done,  they 
have  still  continued  euthrallBd  in  the  trammela  of  a 
degrading  and  antiquated  routine,  without  making  on 
effort  for  their  release.     As  Dan.  O'Connell  used  to  say: 

Of  course  they  know  this  well  enough,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  their  energetic  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations were  never  followed  up  by  any  or  only  by  luke- 
warm acts.  The  immensity  of  the  task,  the  consciousnees 
of  the  revolutionizing  effect  it  would  have  on  old  medicine, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whither  it  might  lead  them,  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  thereby  seem  to  bo  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  homosopaths,  whom  they  affected  to 
despise,  and  who  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
the  work;  the  dread  that  their  Uboura  might  go  to  fortify 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  only  weaken  their  own 
strongholds,  as  was  the  case  with  Jorg  and  his  provinga — 
all  these  circumstances  combined  to  deter  those  who  8 
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what  oiiglit  to  be  done  from  making  a  vigorous  and  a 
tained  eflbrt  to  do  it. 

It  may  at  first  eight  appear  atraiige  that  medical  n 
of  the  old  school  ha?e  been  so  remiaa  in  all  agea  in  i 
deavouriug  to  discover  the  physiological  action  of  mem- 
ctnes,  the  powers  of  the  tools  they  were  to  use  in  that 
moat  difScult  of  arts,  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to 
health;  hut  if  we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  perceive  that 
their  remisaneaa  on  this  point  ia  very  easily  accounted  for. 
I"or  if  wo  examine  the  question  narrowly,  we  shall  find 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  what  the  allopathist,  as  auch, 
could  hope  to  gain  by  auch  experiments.  His  practice  ia 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  purging,  vomiting,  salivating, 
sweating,  and  producing  diuresis,  and  assuredly  he  haa  a 
sufficiency  of  purgatives,  emetics,  sialagogues,  diapboretica, 
and  diuKitics  ;  or  else  he  wishes  to  create  an  eruption  or 
an  inflammation  on  the  skin,  a  counter-imtation  as  he 
calls  it,  and  he  has  no  Luk  of  siuapisms,  epispastics, 
raosas,  and  cauteries,  actual  and  potential ;  or  be  vrishea 
to  tap  off  the  Ufe-blood,  and  the  best  way  he  can  test  hia 
lancet,  cupping  instruments  and  leeches  is  to  flesh  them 
in  his  patient's  body.  There  are  only  two  possible  ways 
in  which  he  can  imagine  that  the  proving  of  medicines  on 
the  healthy  can  be  of  use  to  him — first,  by  enabling  him 
to  determine  the  doae  that  can  be  given  with  safety ;  and 
even  this  is  problematical,  for  he  knowa  very  well  that  a 
dose  that  will  act  on  a  person  in  health  will  not  necesaorily 
act  at  all,  or  may  perhaps  act  much  too  violently,  on  a 
diaeaaed  person.  The  other  use  that  he  might  expect  to 
derive  from  knowing  the  positive  action  of  medicines  is  in 
casea  where,  from  the  suppression  of  some  less  import- 
ant aflectioD,  one  of  more  serious  nature  haa  ensued ; 
thus  he  woiUd  often  like  to  possess  a  remedy  that  could 
restore  a  fit  of  the  piles  or  of  the  gout,  bring  back  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  an  ulcer,  or  the  like;  but  the  occa- 
sions when  he  would  desire  to  do  this  are  so  rare,  that  the 
infiuite  trouble  of  pure  experimentation  would  be  much 
too  great  for  the  infinitely  small  gain  he  would  reap  from 
it.  As  regards  the  discovery  of  specifics  by  this  method, 
it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  him  that  such  could  be 
effected,  for  with  his  therapeutic  formula,  tvntrari^o^ 
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tmriu,  how  can  he  imagine  the  eofUrafia  of  Buch  d 
as  gout,  ague,  epilepHj",  amall-pox,  cholera,  tic,  and  tiio 
like  ?  To  my  mind  it  la  perfectly  obvious  that  phyeiolo- 
gical  espeiim.etitatioa  by  uJlopathiats,  thoi^h  it  majbe  ud- 
deitakea  in  a  fit  of  enthuBiasm,  will  soon  be  dropped  mtib. 
the  self-impoBcd  question  of  cut  bono?  or  else  it  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  therapeutic  rule  similia  timilibug. 

The  circumstaucea  are  quit-e  altered  when  the  medical 
man  accepts  as  his  rule  of  guidance,  in  the  employment 
of  medicines  for  diseases,  a  law  like  BCahuemann's  similia 
nmilihut,  tor  this  very  formula  impUes  that  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  tintile  to  the  disease  ;  in  other  words, 
the  medicinal  ap;ent  that  has  an  absolute  inherent  power 
of  caueing  an  aflection  similar  to  the  disease.  Now  it  ia 
obriouB  that  such  ahBolutc  power  must  be  eiercised  oa 
the  healthy  body,  for  if  it  were  only  on  the  diseased  body, 
the  power  would  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  eitrinsic  and 
not  intrinsic.  Physiological  proving  was  therefore  the  in- 
evitable corollary  from  the  homceopatbic  therapeutic  law. 

Among  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  phytdo- 
logical  experimentation,  and  who  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  filed  rules  for  its  conduct,  one  of  the  most 
explicit  and  minute  is  Dr.  Q-.  O.  Piper.'  I  shall  now  giye 
a  brief  resume  of  hia  excellent  papers  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  conduct  such  provingB  efficiently,  he  remarks,  we 
should  endeavour  to  djaposseas  our  minds  of  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  respecting  modes  of  cure,  primary  actions, 
flecondary  actlonfl,  etc.  It  is  best  that  the  experimenter 
knows  not  the  Bubstance  he  is  taking.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prove  one  and  the  same  substance  on  many 
different  persona  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  ita  sphere  of  action.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  duration  of  action  of  a  medicine.  "We 
cannot  a  priori  determine  if  a  medicinal  disease  can  be 
infectious  in  its  nature  or  not ;  this  experiment  cai  '  "^^ 
determine.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Lichtenstadt  w 
Bpect  to  the  inocuUtion  of  the  pustules  produced  by  ti 
emetic  ointment  would  seem  to  ahow  that  that  med 
diseaae  at  least  is  transmissible.     Dr.  Piper  strongly  atl- 
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vises  that  al!  homoeopathic  phyBiciana  should  institute 
physiological  proviugs  on  themselves,  and  he  bears  out 
Hahnemann  in  his  assertion  that  the  health,  in  pliwe  of  ulti- 
mately aufFering  by  such  provings,  ia  rather  on  the  whole 
improved  by  them .  Thus  Helbig,  in  his  Meraclides,  asaerta 
that  after  proving  some  medicines  he  became  healthier 
than  he  was  before.  Dr.  Piper  insists  that  before  com- 
mencing to  prove  medicines,  the  eiperimenter  should 
carefully  observe  himself  for  a  month  previously ;  he 
should  note  his  daily  sensations  and  carefiilly  register 
all  the  abnormalities  he  observea,  and  if  any  of  these 
recur  during  the  period  of  his  esperiments,  they  should 
not  be  noted  down  as  symptoms  belonging  to  the  medi- 
cine. The  prover  should  also  carefully  attend  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  register  aa  an  effect 
of  the  medicine  any  symptoms  that  were  wont  to 
appear  spontaneously  at  any  particular  season.  Drinkers 
of  wine  and  coffee  should  begin  by  leaving  off  their 
favourite  beverages,  and  smokers  by  abandoning  their 
customary  weed,  the  susceptibility  for  the  medicine  will 
thus  be  highly  increased,  and  the  medicinal  symptoms 
wiU  occur  with  greater  precision  and  more  characteriB- 
tically  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  Those  persons 
are  probably  the  best  for  undertaking  physiological  prov- 
ings who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of 
any  medicinal  substance,  but  who  can  conduct  a  proving 
from  beginning  to  end  without  having  to  make  any 
alteration  in  their  diet  and  regimen.  Dr.  Piper  thinks 
that  the  best  time  for  taking  the  medicine  we  wish  to 
prove  is  just  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  The  secret 
operations  of  the  medicine  will  then  go  on  undisturbed 
while  the  prover  ia  asleep,  and  the  first  active  mamfes- 
fcations  of  abnormal  action  will  be  observed  on  awaking 
in  the  morning.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  action  of  the  drug,  it  should  be 
tested  in  the  morning  also.  As  regards  the  form  in 
which  drugs  should  be  proved,  Dr.  Piper  says  that  in- 
soluble (mineral)  substances  should  be  carefully  tritu- 
rated with  nine  parts  of  milk-sugar,  and  the  dose  m«a- 
tencd  with  water  just  before  being  taken.  Soluble 
substances  should  also  be  taken  in  the  form  of  powder 
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without  milk-sugar,  unless  the  subetAticfi  ia  oo  stroi^ 
■«  to  require  that  but  verr  Btnall  qoaotitieB  be  taken  at 
a  timo.  Crude  vegetable  Bubetancea  should  be  taken  aa 
powders  or  tinctures,  not  in  watery  infusion  or  decep- 
tion, aa  Hahneroann  advises.  Extracts  are  uncertain 
preparations  and  should  not  be  osed,  or  if  thej  must 
he,  they  should  be  prepared  by  the  sun's  heat.  Conse 
are  good  preparations ;  prolonged  chewing  of  the  i 
stance  favours  and  hastens  its  action.  It  is  requisite  ti 
all  the  proTcra  use  the  same  preparation  of  the  drug. 

At  first  the  drug  should  be  taken  in  small  doses,  andtt 
dose  iucreased  or  doubled  every  day.  One  single  veiy  li 
dose  certainly  producea  greater  effects,  but  it  may  j 
injurious  to  the  health.     A  moderate  or  even  a 

large  dose  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  perceptible ^^ 

only  a  few  symptoms  are  developed  during  the  first  fiiw 
houre.  At  the  same  time  Piper  admits  tiiat  large  doan 
are  often  rejected  by  the  oi^;ani3m  very  rapi<Uy,  and  do 
not  penetrate  the  system.  He  gives  as  a  rule,  to  com- 
mence  taking  the  medicine  in  doses  of  one-tenth  of  wlutt 
he  calls  the  lowest  normal  dose ;  by  which  he  means  tiia 
dose  enjoined  in  the  ordiuary  works  on  Materia  Medica. 
He  found  that,  for  example,  if  he  began  with  one  drop 
of  the  tincture,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  four  drops 
an  effect  developed  itself,  but  that  when  he  began  with 
four  drops  he  bad  to  taJte  twelve  or  more  before  any 
effect  was  produced.  Aa  regards  the  repetition  of  the 
dose,  he  says  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  betwist  two  doses.  There  are  few 
drugs  that  complete  their  action  in  the  healthy  body  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  _;  il'  they  do  so  it  ia  important 
to  ascertain  this.  A  repetition  of  the  drug  at  another 
period  than  the  twenty-four  hours  must  disturb  what 
there  is  of  a  typical  character  in  the  reaction.  In  the 
ease  of  drugs  that  act  for  a  longer  period  than  twentj- 
four  hours,  a  repetition  of  the  dose  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  causes  no  disturbance,  but  merely  an  increase 
of  its  action.  On  repeating  the  medicine,  its  dose  should 
be  increased.  If  after  several  doses  no  more  symptoms 
make  their  appearance,  we  should  then  resort  to  the 
smallest  doses,  and  after  a  few  days  give  suddenly  a  laqn 
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doae.  When  bo  decided  effect  follows  the  ingestioii  of 
a  good  preparation  of  a  powerful  tQedicine,  Piper  inclines 
to  think  this  ia  owing  to  tlie  increaae  of  the  dose  not 
hemg  conformable  to  the  niiture  of  the  drug.  When 
objective  symptoma  make  their  appearance  tbe  drug- 
taking  should  be  immediately  stopped ;  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms,  if  within  twenty-four  houra 
no  uew  Byraptom  appeara,  a  somewhat  larger  doae  of 
tlie  drug  should  be  taken,  and  the  daily  dose  increased 
untd  some  other  objective  symptom  appeara.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  Bymptoms  first  occur  a 
pretty  large  dose  should  be  taken  and  the  effect  watched, 
undisturbed  by  any  fresh  dose.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
observance  of  these  rules,  no  particular  effect  should 
ensue  from  a  decidedly  powerful  medicinal  agent,  the 
following  method  should  be  adopted.  No  supper  (din- 
ner) should  be  eaten,  and  whilst  the  feeling  of  hunger 
continues  a  pretty  large  dose  of  the  drug  should  be 
swallowed.  If  nevertheless  nothing  occurs,  then  the 
prover  may  conclude  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  action 
of  that  particular  drug.  A  person  liable  to  acidity  of 
the  atomach  will  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  a  number 
of  vegetable  substances.  Abnormal  states  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  may  check  the  development  of  many  medi- 
cinal diseases,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  abnormal  of 
unhealthy  condition  of  an  organ — for  instance,  the  lunga— 
may  increase  enormously  the  action  of  a  drug  that  has 
a  special  affinity  for  it.  In  such  a  case  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  a  curative  action  ensues,  if  the  drug  be  a 
apeoific  remedy  for  the  particular  affection  under  which 
the  person  labours,  and  the  records  of  physiological 
provinga  are  not  without  occasional  instances  of  this 
kind.  Idiosyncrasies  on  the  part  of  the  provers  are  of 
importance;  indeed,  as  I  have  formerly  pointed  out, 
Hahnemann  considers  that  the  symptoms  caused  by  such 
idiosyncrasies  should  be  regardea  as  medicinal  symp- 
toma.  Piper  finally  thinks  that  we  should  not  confine 
ouraelves  to  a  register  of  the  purely  physiological  Bymp- 
toms, but  ahould  include  the  chemico-physiological  symp- 
toms of  medicines  also  in  the  Materia  Medica,  These 
rules  and  directions  of  Dr.  Piper's  for  the  conduct  of 
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physiological  provings  are  not  without  their  value, 
should  be  considered  by  those  who  undertake  such  jwor- 
ings ;  but  they  are  far  from  cshaiisting  the  aubject,  and 
many  variations  from  them  and  unprovements  upon  them 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  this  most  important  undertaking. 

Schron'  is  of  opinion  that  the  proving  of  mcdieines  is 
equally  important  &ir  all  the  three  methods  of  treatment, 
but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  utility  the  antipatbist 
and  the  allopathist  coiild  derive  from  them  is  small  indeed, 
in  comparison  with  that  they  offer  to  the  homceopathist. 
He  aays  the  objection  often  made,  that  our  so-caUed  ex- 
periments on  the  healthy  are  impossible,  as  there  are  no 
absolutely  healthy  persons,  is  absurd,  as  for  all  piu-posee 
relatively  healthy  individuals  are  sufficient,  and  we  do  not 
seek  to  restore  patients  to  a  state  of  absolute  but  of  r^ 
lative  health.  The  symptoms  that  occur  in  each  ipenoR 
by  virtue  of  hia  weak  or  unhealthy  organ  will  not  custoA 
the  purity  of  the  proving,  if  several  persons  are  engt^i 
in  the  trial  of  the  remedy ;  for  the symptomB  producedby 
this  cause  will  then  be  easily  detected  and  omitted  frxim 
the  list  of  the  pure  effects  of  the  medicine.  Schron  ia 
not  opposed  to  the  proving  of  medicines  on  the  sick,  bat 
the  symptoms  got  from  this  source  axe  only  to  be  used  aa 
corroborative  of  effects  obtained  from  a  more  reliable 
quarter.  Both  sexes  should  of  course  be  employed  in  the 
proyings.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  provers,  it  is 
obviuuH  that  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  have  those  niifl 
are  able  to  give  a  distinct  and  lucid  account  of  theit 
■ymptoms.  But  if  we  employ  only  grown-up  people,  wo 
snail  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicines  on 
the  thymus  glimd  or  on  the  process  of  the  Srst  deotitian. 
"We  snould  have  to  content  ourselves  with  purely  oh- 
jective  symptoms,  however,  in  the  case  of  infanta.  In 
reference  to  the  substances  to  he  proved,  Schron  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  perfect  the 
provings  of  the  medicines  we  already  have,  than  cumber 
our  Materia  Medica  with  fragmentary  proviugs  of  new 
substances.     He  is  opposed  to  Hahnemaou's  later  idea  to 
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prove  all  medicinea  only  in  the  30th  dilution,  and  refers 
to  the  much  more  aatiafactory  nature  of  the  provingB  in 
the  first  ail  volumes  of  the  Pure  Materia  Medica,  ob- 
tained from  larger  doaeB  of  the  medicines,  than  thoae  of 
the  later  period  of  Hahnemann's  career.  With  respect 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  provinga,  Schron  aaya  that 
each  proving  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
stating  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  appear,  uid 
giving  a  sort  of  genenJ  pathological  rievf  of  the  effects 
of  the  medicine.  After  this  should  come  the  liat  of  the 
aymptoma,  arranged  ao  that  those  aymptoms  should  form 
e,  first  class,  which  have  appeared  in  all  or  almost  all  the 
provera.  These  aymptoms  will  always  refer  to  the  organ 
or  organa  for  which  the  remedy  has  a  decided  specific 
attraction.  Of  course  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found such  symptoms  with  thoae  general  and  universal 
Bymptoms  that  accompany  the  action  of  almost  every  me- 
dicine and  morbific  agent,  aueh  aa  loss  of  appetite,  weari- 
ness, etc.,  to  which  no  v^ue  can  be  attached  except  as 
being  mere  sympathetic  phenomena.  Such  unmeaoing 
aymptoms,  however,  form  a  large  item  in  Hahnemann's 
provmga,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  difBculty  of  ob- 
taining a  correct  view  of  the  efl'cets  of  the  remedy.  If 
among  a  number  of  persons  of  both  aeies  proving  a  re- 
medy, one  symptom  should  only  appear  among  all  those  of 
the  same  sex,  we  may  consider  this  aa  a  symptom  of  the 
first  class,  and  one  connected  in  some  way  with  the  ae^njal 
OT^ns.  It  ia  therefore  necessary  that  in  every  instance  it  j 
should  be  distinctly  stated  of  what  aes  the  provers  were 
who  exhibited  the  difi'erent  aymptoms.  'inthe  second  clam 
of  aymptoms  should  appear  those  which  occurred  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  provers.  These  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  aymptoma  that  have  a  aympathetiu  relation  to 
the  organ  for  which  the  medicine  has  a  special  affinity, 
and  they  will  be  of  great  use  in  aasiating  us  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  drug 
we  are  engaged  in  proving.  Symptoms  that  occur  in  but 
one  or  in  very  few  of  the  provers  have  no  great  value, 
but  should  not  be  altogether  discarded,  but  registered  in 
an  appendix  to  the  general  ai-hema,  as  future  observations 
may  corroborate  their  genuineness,  and  they  may  not  be 
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without  their  use  in  guiding  us  to  aaelectionof  the  proper 
remedy. 

GriesBcUcli' JQBtly  remarka  that  as  with  diseases  so  it  ia 
with  «li  other  mfluencea,  the  susceptibility  niuat  be  there 
in  order  that  the  prover  shall  be  affected  by  any  medicine; 
aod  even  among  Busceptible  persons  the  susceptibility  ia 
present  in  very  different  degrees  among  different  persona, 
and  very  differently  towards  different  medicines  in  the 
sacae  person.  Some  persons  seem  to  exhibit  when  well 
an  almoat  total  inaenaibility  to  many  or  to  all  drugs. 
Griesaelich  himself  was  one  of  these  unsusceptible  persona. 
Others  again  are  moat  powerfully  acted  on  bv  any,  eren 
the  weakest  medicinal  subatances.  Wo  must,  he  says,  re- 
member that  in  the  proving  of  medicines,  as  in  other 
things,  a  person  may  become  habituated  to  them,  and 
thus  his  susceptibility  blunted.  Thus,  if  the  prover 
should  have  taken  a  drug  for  a  certain  length  ot  time, 
and  a  certain  array  of  symptoms  have  been  developed,  it 
often  happens  that  a  longer  persistence  in  the  use  of  the 
medicine  will  not  only  not  develone  any  more  new  symp- 
toms, but  will  not  even  prevent  tiioae  that  may  have  oc- 
curred from  dying  away ;  a  sort  of  saturation  ensues,  and 
the  prover  experiences  no  particular  morbid  pheaomena, 
but  onlyagreatrepugnance  to  taking  any  more  of  the  drug. 
If  he  now  waits  some  length  of  time  without  taking  any 
medicine,  and  begins  again  with  very  small  doses,  it  &s- 
quently  happens  that  the  symptoms  he  formerly  ex- 
perienced return  in  full  force,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  in  a  latent  state.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  per- 
form HHch  physiological  provings  in  rapid  succession  ;  fiw 
even  a  different  drug,  if  it  have  any  action  in  common 
with  the  one  that  has  just  been  proved,  will  often  atii  np 
tlie  organism  to  reproduce  a  miniature  representation  <B 
the  symptoms  caused  by  the  other  drug,  if  taken  too  soon 
after  the  first  one.  Dr.  Griesaelich  warns  against  proving 
medicines  in  tinctures,  where  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  action,  to  take  as  many  as  fifty,  one  hundred,  two 
hundred,  or  more  drops ;  for  the  vehicle  of  the  medicine, 
the  alcohol,  vrill  often  disturb  the  pure  effects  of  the 
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drug  by  its  own  pathogenetic  power  in  Buch  quantities, 
and  it  is  au  undoubted  fact  that  aleobol  baa  an  antidotal 
relation  to  many  druga.  Therefore  it  is  in  sucb,  and  indeed 
in  all  cases  preferable  to  take  the  drug  in  tbe  form  of  the 
freshly  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  as  a  powder,  in  water 
or  otherwise,  or  in  the  form  of  a  uarei'ully  prepared  infu- 
sion or  decoction. 

The  enricbment  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  new  provinga  of  medicines  baa  occupied  tbe  atten- 
tion of  many  of  Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  varioua 
modes  have  been  adopted  for  canjing  out  this  important 
undertakbg.  Very  diiferent  opiuiona  have  been  expreaaed 
upon  tbe  mode  ot  conducting  sucb  experiments,  and  as 
opinions  have  varied  so  baa  idso  tbe  pra<.itical  performance 
of  tbe  operation. 

Among  those  wbo  bave  chiefly  distinguished  tbemBelvea 
for  their  extensive  and  valuable  provings  of  new  remedies, 
and  to  nhom  our  Materia  Medica  stands  indebted,  next 
to  Hahnemann,  for  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  medi- 
cinal agents,  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Stapf,  Gross, 
Hering,  Wahle,  Hartlaub,  Trmka,  Frame,  Helbig,  and  the 
Vienna  Society.  Tbe  provinga  of  many  of  the  medicines 
which  Hahnemann  has  incorporated  into  his  Materia 
Medica  and  Chronic  Biieateg  were  originally  conducted 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Thus  platina,  mezereum,  anacardium,  cuprum, 
antimonium,  etc.,  originally  appeared  in  Stapf's  Archiv. 
In  like  manner  many  of  the  medicines  contained  in 
Hartlaub  and  Trinks's  Pure  Materia  Medica  have  beea 
adopted  by  Hahnemann.  Respecting  Hahnemann's  ovm 
provings  we  have  no  details,  except  the  bare  results  as 
they  appear  in  his  schemaa  ;  but  otners  have  presented  ua 
with  tue  particulars  of  their  provinga,  and  it  increaeea 
our  confidence  in  a  remedy  to  know  that  it  has  been 
proved  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote  trustworthy 
results,  which  we  cannot  say  ia  the  case  with  many  of 
thoae  that  figure  in  our  compendiuma  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Dr.  Hering"  of  Philadelphia  speaks  very  approvingly  of 
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Hahnemann's  recommendation  to  prove  raedicinea  in 
globulea  of  the  30th  dilution,  and  thinks  that  not  only 
ahould  all  medicines  be  proved  in  that  dilution,  but  that 
those  medicines  which  have  already  been  proved  in  other 
doBea  should  be  re-proved  in  gloWeB  of  the  306h.  He 
fiimiahea  ua  with  serej^l  substances  proved  in  this 
manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  waa  the  way 
he  took  to  prove  the  Tkeridton  rmratgiwicvm,  or  poiaonoua 
spider  of  Cnra^oa.  From  a  bottle  of  mm,  in  which 
several  of  these  inaecta  had  been  put,  and  which  had 
stood  for  a  year,  he  took  a  drop  and  potentized  it  up  to 
the  30th  dilution.  With  this  dilution  he  moistened  some 
globulea,  and  gave  to  the  provers  only  one  dose  of  the 
drug,  consisting  of  three  to  six  globules.  The  results,  as 
may  readily  he  imagined,  were  not  very  great.  Dr. 
Hering  is  also  an  advocate  for  proving  medit'inea  in 
persona  not  perfectly  healthy.  Latterly  he  proposed 
proving  the  raedicinea  in  the  so-called  high  dilutions,  400, 
800,  1000,  2500,  etc. 

In  the  Amerikaaigehe  Arxneiprujiingen,  lately  pnhliahed. 
Dr.  Hering  writea  an  article  on  our  Materia  Medica,  the 
flources  of  which  he  aaya  muat  be  aa  follows  i — A.  Prom  the 
literature  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  all  the  historiefl 
of  poisoning  and  cure,  and  everything  else,  whether  it 
relates  to  tosicology  or  therapeutics,  observations  good 
and  bad,  true  and  false,  we  muat  first  collect,  and  after- 
wards select.  The  tarea  muat,  be  says,  be  gathered  with 
the  wheat,  nothing  should  be  rejected  till  it  is  proved  to 
be  false.  He  bestows  deserved  praiiSe  on  the  laboriouB 
collection  of  such  facta  in  Frank's  Magazin.  B,  The 
daily  observation  of  what  happens  before  our  eyea.  As 
examples,  he  states  that  Hahnemann  had  a  painter  in 
aepia  to  treat,  in  whom  he  did  not  observe  the  anticipated 
action  of  his  remedies  in  spite  of  the  moat  careful  diet ; 
he  judged  that  sepia,  'which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
an  innocuous  substance,  must  he  the  cauae  of  thia ;  ho 
proved  it,  and  found  it  a  powerful  remedy.  Weinhold 
observed  tliat  the  workmen  in  a  looking-glass  maim- 
factory  rubbed  acraped  lead-pencil  on  their  eruptionB. 
He  introduced  graphites  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
^Hahnemann   proved  it.     A  divinity  student,   aii  ao> 
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quaintance  of  Hahnemann's,  played*  with  a  branch  of 
arbor  vitsB  without  knowing  what  it  was ;  soon  after  he 
observed  a  wart  on  his  glans.  Hahnemann  was  led  from 
this  to  prove  it,  and  we  all  know  what  a  valuable  medi- 
ciae  thuja  is.  C.  The  third  source  is  intentional  proving 
on  the  living.  Experiments  on  plants  have  a  certain 
value,  but  not  a  very  great  one.  Experiments  on  animals 
may  teach  us  many  things  that  we  can  learn  in  no  other 
way,  but  not  as  they  have  mostly  been  hitherto  conducted. 
Most  such  experiments  are  as  if  the  experimenter  should 
wish  to  ascertain  if  pressure  caused  corns,  and  should 
put  the  toe  into  a  thumb-screw,  and  screw  it  up  till  the 
bone  was  crushed  to  pieces ;  the  result  would  be  not 
corns,  but  squashed  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Experiments 
on  human  beings  are  the  most  important,  and  those  on 
the  healthy  more  important  than  those  on  the  sick. 

The  proving  of  remedies  in  globules  of  the  30th  dilution 
seems  to  have  likewise  captivated  the  fancy  of  a  society  of 
homoBopathists  in  Thuringia,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  of  provers,  adopting  the  following  rule  : — "  That, 
in  order  to  obtain  pathogenetic  symptoms,  only  the  30th 
dilution  should  be  employed  for  conducting  provings  on 
the  healthy."  No  account  has  ever  appeared  of  the 
labours  of  this  bold  society. 

Among  the  Vienna  provers,  though  as  a  rule  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  proving  with  doses  of  considerable 
size,  we  find  them  occasionally  testing  the  pathogenetic 
effects  of  the  higher  and  even  the  highest  dilutions,  which 
is  quite  allowable  and  indeed  commendable,  as  it  is  right 
to  ascertain  the  powers  of  medicines  in  every  form. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Watzke,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  Vienna  Proving  Society,  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
its  careful  revision,  are  well  worth  a  perusal,  and,  I  may 
state,  that  they  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Britvsh  Jov/rnal  of  Hcymceopathy,  I  think  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  them  here. 

Dr.  AVatzke  says,  that  notwithstanding  some  ho- 
moeopathists,  such  as  Gross  and  Goullon,  have  declared 
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that  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medka  k  a  perfect  work  and 
requiree  no  reform,  be  is  decidedly  of  a  coEtrary  opinion. 
He  18  far  from  eeeking  to  disparage  the  merita  of  Hah- 
nemann's work,  or  the  conacientiouanesB  of  the  prorings  ; 
indeed  he  coQeidera  that  the  more  theae  are  studied  the 
greater  reverence  and  admiration  shall  we  entertain  foe 
our'  founder,  and  the  re-proving  of  medicinea  that  bavs 
already  heen  proved  by  him  will  serve  to  confirm  atill 
more  our  adnuration  of  his  labours.  But  he  says,  the 
duty  of  Hahnemann's  disciples  is  not  lazily  to  repose  on 
the  couch  that  Hahnemann  has  apreaa  for  ua,  but 
energetically  to  follow  on  the  same  path  as  he  pursued. 
But  the  necessity  for  making  a  reiision  of  the  Materia 
Medica  lies  not  so  much  in  the  matter  that  has  been 
communicated  by  Hahnemann  aa  the  form  in  which  he 
has  arranged  the  results  of  hia  ohaervationa  and  toiL 
The  materials  Hahnemann  collected  are  unfortunately 
not  arranged  in  their  natural  and  physiological  connec- 
tion, but  are  arranged  in  a  strained  artificial  schema, 
wherein  the  practitioner,  unless  he  had  himself  assisted  at 
the  proving  or  unless  he  possessed  Hahnemann's  own 
wisdom,  is  too  frequently  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  exact 
meaning  and  value  of  the  fragmentary  and  unconnected 
symptoms  before  him.  In  Hahnemann's  provingB  not 
only  have  we  in  most  cases  no  clue  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  symptoms  occurred  in  the  same  prover,  but 
we  have  in  most  cases  no  knowledge  of  the  age,  sex,  cha- 
racter, or  temperament  of  the  person,  the  dose  of  the  drug 
he  took,  the  sequential  order  of  the  symptoms,  or  the  period 
of  their  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  time  of  the 
ingestion  of  the  drug.  It  is  then  necesaary  to  re-prove 
the  very  medicines  that  Hahnemann  haa  left  us,  in  order 
that  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of 
what  he  has  done,  and  find  as  it  were  the  clue  to  the 
labyrinth  of  symptoms  contained  in  his  Materia  Medica. 
In  fine,  AiVatzke  hopes,  by  careful  re-proviogs,  to  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  medicines  equal  to  that  possessed  l^ 
Hahnemann  himself,  and  to  acquire  as  it  were  an  insight 
into  the  anatomy  of  the  medicinal  disease. 

Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a  paper  he  wrote  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Kommopatky,  enters  at  li 
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the  subject  of  the  proving  of  medicinea.  He  jiiatly  lays 
a  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  not  taking  too  large  dosea 
of  the  medicine  to  he  proTed,  as  therehr  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  producing  ita  evacuaat  or  chemical  and  not 
its  specific  eflects,  which  are  heat  developed  by  small 
doses.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Sahnemann  Materia 
Mediea  he  has  very  well  illustrated  the  charajifer  of 
Hahnemann's  records  of  provings,  and  demonstrated  the 
necesBitv  that  eiista  for  re-provings,  such  as  those  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  Proving  Society,  whea  he  co 
pares  the  Hahuemannic  schema  to  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease  dissevered  &om  their  natural  connections,  a 
arranged  in  a  completely  artificial  manner,  according 
their  anatomical  seat,  without  any  reference  to  their 
sequential  order.  He  might  have  said  not  the  symptoms 
of  one  disease,  but  those  of  many  diseases  thus  arranged, 
for  such  is  the  caae;  and  in  consulting  Hahnemann's 
schema  we  are  completely  puzzled  to  determine  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  symptoms,  in  other  words, 
the  medicinal  diseases  they  produce ;  and  without  this, 
without  we  are  able  to  find  in  our  pathogenetic  recorda 
medicinal  parallels  to  the  natural  diseases  that  we  meet 
with  at  the  bed-siile,  our  practice  can  never  attain  to  that 
mathematical  certainty  which  the  more  fanatical  among 
the  homceopathiats  would  already  seem  to  claim  for  it. 

Trinks,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Materia  Mediea,  haa 
some  excellent  obaervationa  on  the  proving  of  medicinea, 
which  I  regret  the  length  to  which  tlua  lecture  haa 
already  extended  forbids  me  quoting  in  detail.  I  may 
merely  mention  that,  whUe  approving  highly  of  much  of 
what  Hahnemann  saya  on  the  subject  in  his  Organon,  he 
joins  with  Eau  in  denouncing  the  proving  of  medicinea  in 
the  fonn  of  high  dilutions,  and  objects  to  admitting  into 
the  Materia  Mediea  symptoms  developed  in  patienta 
while  taking  a  course  of  some  strong  meoicine. 

Dr.  Curtia  of  New  York,  in  a  lecture  lately  dalivered  be- 
fore the  Hiibnemann  Society  of  that  city  {The  EeJalion  of 
ILommopathy  to  Chemistry),  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  we 
act  illogically,  when,  for  the  symptoms  aimilar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  iogeation  of  substances  that  form  part  of  the 
organism,  such  aa  carbo,  calcarea,  silloea,  ferrum,  phoa- 
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phorua,  soda,  etc.,  we  administer  these  substanceB ;  £q#, 
Bajs  be,  the  morbid  sjmptoma  we  are  treating  are  caused 
bf  the  assimilation  &om  the  food  of  theae  substances  in 
excess,  and  our  true  plan  should  be  to  endeavour  to  dlyest 
the  food  of  these  substances.  To  know  the  occaaiona  when 
e  should  give  such  substances,  he  alleges  we  should  iper- 
rm  eipenmenta  on  the  healthy  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
deprivation  of  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  normal 
composition  of  the  organism.  These  trials  he  terms  nega- 
tive trials  or  prorings. 

Before  concluding  I  shall  state  as  succinctly  as  poa- 
aible  my  own  ideas  relative  to  the  subject  of  physiologioal 
prorings,  I  think  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  waste  oi 
time,  and  a  needle><s  overloading  of  our  Materia  Aledica 
with  useless  aod  unmeamag  schemas,  to  set  about  ibe 
proving  of  such  substances  aa  common  sense  would  tell  u» 
ooold  have  no  very  decided  action,  or  none  at  all.  Far 
example:  Dp.  Mure,  late  of  Bio,  has  wasted  his  time  and 
our  patience  in  attem.pting  to  prove  such  ridiculous  sab- 
stances  as  the  triturated  skin  of  a  deer  with  the  hair  on, 
the  triturated  skin  of  the  dolphin,  the  diseased  potato, 
guano,  the  common  louse,  etc.,  which  is  surely  a  work  of 
supererogation,  when  there  are  so  many  powerful  medi- 
cines as  yet  altogether  unproved,  or  only  very  imperfectly 
proved.  Again,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  set  about 
proving  substances,  the  exact  nature  of  whicii  is  not 
Known  or  which  cannot  again  be  certainly  obtained- 
Here  again  Dr.  Mure  is  an  offender,  for  he  has  presented 
ufi  with  the  pathogeneses  of  several  substances  of  wtucb 
he  is  not  certain  whence  they  are  derived;  and  Dr. 
Hering  has  given  us  an  elaborate  proving  of  a  medicine, 
but  whether  it  is  tlie  Brucea  anlidysenterica  or  the 
Angustura  »puria  no  one  seems  able  to  tell ;  but  worse 
thm  all,  a  Dr.  Wiiraler  set  about  proving  in  high  dilu- 
tions a  certain  pudding  that  he  imagined  gave  him  the 
gripes  one  day  at  dinner,  which  was  certamly  a  moat 
absurd  parody  upon  physiological  esperiinentfttiwi. 
While  so  many  substances  of  undoubted  medicinal  prw 
pprties  romaui  unproved,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
expend  our  energies  on  inert  substances,  unknown  pre- 
parations, and  impossible  puddings. 


The  prover  should  be  an  intelligent  person,  one  who 
ia  able  to  expresa  in  appropriate  terms  hia  emotions  and 
feelinga,  and  this  ia  a  faculty  that  ia  not  posaeaaed  by  all ; 
for  how  often  do  we  meet  with  persons  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  describe  a  symptom  otherwise  than  by  the 
vogue  espresaion  of  a  "pain,"  and  bo  forth. 

He  should  be  in  a  good  state  of  health,  not  necessarily 
absolutely  healthy,  for  that  is  a  rare  property.  He  may 
possess  what  is  called  an  idiosyncrasy,  a  weak  point,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  capable  of  physiolc^cal  experimentation, 
and  the  symptoms  developed  in  him  by  virtue  of  this 
idiosyncrasy  may  still  be  received  as  part  of  the  actiMi 
of  the  medicine ;  for  what  ia  this  idioayncrasy  but  a  ten- 
dency to  be  acted  oo  by  a  specific  with  more  than  usual 
aeverity  ?  It  is  in  fact  only  the  predisposiug  cause  some- 
what heightened  in  sensitiveness ;  and  for  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  morbific  agent,  a  predia- 
posing  cause  ia  alwavs  requisite. 

The  prover  ahoula  avoid  partaking  of  indigestible,  and 
especially  of  medicinal  articles  during  the  period  of  his 
provinga;  alao  espoaure  to  violent  mental  emotiona. 
Any  sj-mptoma  that  occur  in  consequence  of  these 
agencies  should  be  excluded  from  the  pure  pathogenesis. 

He  abouid  record  his  ayroptoma  as  nearly  aa  possible 
at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence  and  in  their  exact 
aequential  order,  and  these  records  should  be  carefully 
preserved  and  pubUshcd  as  the  beat  pathogenesis  of  the 
medicine,  to  which  any  schema  of  whatever  excellence 
can  only  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  index,  for  it  is  from 
such  recorda  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  patholrigieal  states  the  drug  ia  capable  of 
causing,  and  they  alone  will  furnish  the  parallels  to 
actual  diseases. 

Each  medicine  should  be  proved  on  persona  of  various 
age,  temperament,  and  sex,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
stance unless  the  number  of  provera  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

As  our  object  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 

efl'ecta  of  each  medicine,  we  must  be  careful  to  administer 

a  doses  not  too  large  to  cause  its  rejection  b^"' 
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BtomiicK  or  bowda,  but  sufficiently  email  bo  a 
none  of  the  irritant  action  on  the  primm  pire  which  most 
medicines  have  the  power  of  causing  in  large  doeea. 
For  this  end  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  drug  ia  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  than  in  larger  doses  at  longer 
interrala.  In  reference  to  this  subject  I  would  par- 
ticularly direct  your  attention  to  a  very  excellent  and 
philosophical  easay  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Britiih  Journal  of  Samteopatky,  on  thediflerent  actions 
of  remedies ;  and,  using  his  phraseology,  I  would  seek 
to  impresB  upon  you  that  it  is  the  idio-^namic  and  not 
the  genico-d^amie  action  of  drugs  we  wish  to  elicit  in 
our  provings.  To  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly,  I 
may  refer  you  to  the  tiict  that  calomel,  for  example,  in 
doses  of  one  drachm,  acts  aa  a  simple  purge,  whereas 
one  grain  given  in  divided  doaes  is  adequate  to  produce 
the  peculiar  physiological  effects  of  merciuy,  as  ptyalism, 
etc,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Law  of  Dublin.  When 
I  apeak  of  sinall  doses,  I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  glo- 
bules of  the  30th  dUution,  as  recommended  latterly  Ir^ 
Hahnemann,  Horing,  and  others,  which  I  suspect  moat 
of  us  might  take  till  doomsday  without  producing  ranch 
effect,  imless  we  were  endowed  with  the  delicate  sen- 
sibility  of  that  wonderful  foundling  Caspar  Hauser,  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Preii,''  could  tell  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cine by  merely  putting  his  finger  on  the  cork  of  the 
bottle  m  which  globules  of  it  in  the  30th  dilution  were 
contained ;  or  unless  we  were  constantly  in  a  atat«  of 
mesmeric  clairvoyance.  The  small  doses  I  allude  to  am 
not  to  be  measured  by  any  such  Procrustean  standard, 
Tjut  must  vary  for  every  medicine  according  to  its 
strength,  and  lor  every  individual  according  to  hia  bub* 
ceptibility.  I'hey  are  doses  of  sniGcient  strength  to 
produce  the  specific  without  the  irritant,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  action  of  the  drug.  The  recommendalioa 
given  by  Grieaselich  not  to  prove  the  drug  in  tinctura  if 
a  considerable  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  produce 
an  action  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  the  spirit  in  any 
considerable  quantity  must  materially  iutertere  with  the 
purity  of  the  medicinal  action. 

Genuineness  and  purity  of  the  medicinal  agent-  we 
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employ  should  be  a  prime  requisite,  and  patient  eEdvu-- 
anee  and  prolonged  attention  on  the  part  of  the  prover 
are  jndispeusahlp  to  the  aucMSB  of  hia  triala.  The  re- 
cords of  eases  of  poisoning  do  not  in  general  throw  a 
very  Hatiaiaetory  light  on  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the 
drug,  for  in  such  caees  it  has  generally  heen  swallowed 
in  such  large  doaea  aa  to  cause  more  of  its  general  or 
irritant  action  than  of  its  specific  cliaracteristic  eft'ects. 
The  symptoms  observed  in  the  sick  while  imder  the 
action  of  a  medicine  given  in  large  doses,  and  still  more 
when  given  in  small  doses,  are  altogether  untrustworthy 
and  should  not  he  admitted,  except  as  corroborating  what 
we  have  already  ascertained  on  the  healthy.  To  admit 
into  the  Materia  Medica,  as  has  been  done  by  acme,  the 
symptoms  of  disease  that  have  ceased  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  drug,  or,  still  worse,  such  as  have  been 
aggravated  by  it,  ia  altogether  a  mistake,  and  would  deprive 
our  Materia  Medica  of  all  claim  to  the  title  oi  pure. 

The  slow  poisoning  of  inferior  animals  may  oil«n  be 
of  use  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  precise  organs  on 
which  a  medicine  chiefly  acts,  but  this  must  always  be 
a  subordinate  source  for  our  Materia  Medica.  It  does 
not,  however,  merit  the  complete  condemnation  pro- 
nounced on  it  by  Hahnemann.' 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  advise  all  homceo- 
pathic  practitioners  to  institute  some  experiments  on 
themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pathogenetic  action 
of  drugs.  By  so  doing,  they  will  find  that  they  will 
obtain  a  much  better  idea  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  our  Materia  Medica;  and  I  hold  that  every  one 
who  adopts  the  homceopathie  method  of  treatment,  and 
avails  himself  of  the  sutferinga  of  others  to  guide  him 
in  the  selection  of  remedies,  is  bound  in  honour  to  contri- 
bute by  his  own  sufferings  to  the  common  treasury 
our  Materia  Medica,  and  thereby  liquidate  a  portion 
least  of  the  debt  of  obligation  he  ia  under  to  Hahnemann 
and  the  other  pioneers  of  homoeopathic  therapeutic! 

•  EutT  on  B  Vew  Principle.  Lwer  Writings,  j>.  3W.  Howbvht,  Id  III 
eBneiiioUrseniCiHahiieauiuilIl.  A.  M.L,  ii.)  dtCukUiesTniMiimsoC; 
by  thU  Bulistanoe  on  &  lioTH.  taut  mors  u  ■  nulMr  of  DuriusiV  '^'^  > 

ibrhamsnthempentiM.    He  rivb,  indend.  IhM  it  vtbad  m^j  mxbrt 
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TD    ALTEBJiATIKG 
ACTIOS  a   OF  MEDICINES. 

Hating  in  my  last  lecture  endeavoured  to  esplain  to 
you  how  we  ought  to  interrogate  the  organiam  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pathogenetic  powers  of  drugs,  I  shall  now 
|i  ^  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  eignificatioa  of  the  answers 
'     we  receive. 

And  first  let  us  hear  what  Hahnemann  sava  on  this 
subject.  In  his  firat  essay  so  oilen  alluded  to  he  haa 
the  ibUowing :' — 

"  Moat  medicines  have  more  than  one  action  ;  the  first 
a  direct  action,  which  gradually  changes  into  the  second, 
which  I  call  the  indirect  secondary  action.  The  latter 
is  generally  a  state  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  former. 
In  this  way  most  vegetable  suhstanees  act."  Ab  an 
example  of  these  two  actions  he  instances  the  efiects 
of  opium,  which,  in  its  primary  direct  action,  causes  a 
fearless  elevation  of  spirit,  a  sensation  of  strength  and 
courage,  and  imaginative  gaiety ;  bnt  in  its  Becondary 
indirect  action,  wffich  occurs  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  there  ensue  relaiation,  dejection,  diffidence, 
peeriahness,  loss  of  memory,  diaoomfort,  fearfiilneas. 

"A  few  medicines  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  con- 
tinuing their  primary  action  uninterruptedly  of  the  same 
kind,  though  always  diminishing  in  degree,  until  after 
some  time  no  trace  of  their  action  can  be  detected,  and 
the  normal  condition  of  the  organism  ia  restored.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  metallic  and  other  mineral  medicines, 
Buch  as  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  etc." 

In  the  Medicine  of  Srperience  he  has  the  following 
observations  on  the  same  subject :' — 
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"  lu  the  action  of  simple  medicines  on  the  healthy 
humaii  hody  there  occur,  m  the  firet  place,  phenomena 
and  syniptomB,  which  maybe  termed  the  positive  disease, 
to  be  expected  from  the  specific  action  of  the  medicinal 
substance,  or  its  positive  prinjary  (first  and  principal) 
efi'ect.  When  tliis  is  past,  there  euBuea  Ie  hardly  appre- 
ciable transitions  the  exact  opposite  of  the  first  procesa 
(especially  in  the  case  of  vegetable  medicines),  then 
occfir  the  exact  opposite  {negative)  Bymptoms,  consti- 
tuting the  secondary  action." 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon  he  distinguishes 
the  two  actions  by  the  terms  primary  and  secotidary 
gpmptomg. 

The  discrimination  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
action  was  a  point  of  some  importance  according  to 
Hahnemann,  as  the  choice  of  the  homoeopathic  specific 
medieine  was  dependent  upon  it ;  for,  as  he  aays  in  the 
Medicine  of  Mxperience*'  it  is  the  sj-mptoms  of  the  pri- 
mary action  of  the  drug  that  should  correspond  to  thoae 
of  the  disease,  in  order  that  the  drug  ahoula  be  a.  positive 
or  curative  remedy,  and  not  a  mere  palliative. 

Thus  by  h^  doctrine  of  primary  and  secondary  actions 
he  divides  medicines  into  nomieopaihie — which  alone  are 
the  curative  ones — and  palliative,  which  are  those  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  old  syateni.  A  palliative  medi- 
cine, he  tells  us  in  the  Medicine  of  Mtperience,'  is  one 
whose  positive  primary  action  is  the  opposite  of  tbe  dis- 
ease. This,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  is  the  enantio- 
pathic  or  antipathic  method — that  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple contraria  eontrariis  curantur. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon  we  have  a  still 
fuller  explanation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  actions 
of  medieraes,  which  I  shall  now  read  to  you: — 

"  Every  agent  that  acta  upon  the  vitalily',  every  medi- 
cine, produces  more  or  less  change  in  the  vital  force, 
and  causes  a  certain  alteration  in  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual for  a  longer'  or  shorter  period.  This  is  termed 
primary  action.  Although  a  product  of  the  medicinal  f 
and  vital  powers  conjointly,  it  belongs  principally  to  the    1 
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influencing  power.      To  this   influence  our   vital    fonjS  'I 
endeavours  to  oppose  ita  own  energy.       This  reaction 
belongs  to  our  presermg  vital  force,  of  which  it  is  an 
automatic  action,   and  it  is  termed  gecondary  action  ot 
eowiter-aetioH. 

"  During  the  primary   action  of  the   nrtificial  medi- 
Mnal  agentB  (mBoicinea)  on  our  healthy  body,  our  vital 
force  Beems  to    conduct  itself  merely  in  a  ausceptibl* 
(receptive,  aa  it  were  paasive)  manner,  and  appears,  so 
to  say,  compelled  to  permit  the  impressions  of  the  arti- 
ficial power  acting  from  without  to  take  place  in  it,  and 
thereby  alter  its  state  of  health ;  it  then,  however,  ap- 
pears to  rouse  itself  again  to  action,    and   to  develope 
fa)  the  eiact  opposite  condition    {cotmler-aetion,  aeeon- 
dari/  adion)  to  this  effect  produced  on  it  (the  primary 
aelion),  if  there  be  an  opposite  to   it,  and  that   in    as 
great  a  degree  as  was   the   effect  (primary  action)    of 
the  artificim  morbific  or  medicinal  agent  on  it,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  own  energy ;  or  (J)  when  there  ia  not 
m  nature   a  state  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  prinuuSjl 
action,  it  appears  to  endeavour  to  recover  its  lost  baluudH 
that  is,  to  make  its  Buperior  power  available  in.  the  i^sU 
tinction  of  the  change  wrought  in  it  Irom  without  ^H 
the  medicine),  in  the  pUce  of  which  it  substitutes  ^^| 
normal  state  \aeeondary  action,  curative  action).  ^H 

"  Examples  of  a  are  frequent  enough.     A.  hand  batMgB 
in  hot  water  is  at  first  much  warmer  than  the  other  haHa^ 
that  has  not  been  so  treated  (primary  action),  but  when 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  hot  water  and  again  perfectly 
dried,  it  becomes  in  a  short  time  cold,  and  at  lengtji 
much  colder  than  the  other  (secondary  action).   AperM^H 
heated  by  violent  exercise  (primary  action}  is  afterwia^^l 
affected  with  chilliness  and  shivering  (secondary  actid^H 
To  one  who  was  yesterday  heated  by  drinking  much  \d^^| 
(primary   action),   to-day  every  breath  of  air  teela  tog 
cold  (counter-action  of  the  organism,  secondarv  action). 
An  arm  that  has  been  kept  long  in  very  cold  water  is 
at  first  much  paler  and  colder  (primary  action)  than  th^^ 
other;   but  removed  from  the  cold  water  and  dried, ^H 
subsequently  becomes  not  only  warmer  than  the  othl^| 
but  even  hut,  red,  and  inflamed  (secondary  action,  j^H 
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action  of  the  vital  power),  EsceBBive  liyelinefis  follows 
the  use  of  strong  coftee  (primary  action),  but  torpor  and 
drowsiness  remain  for  a  long  time  afterwards  (reaction, 
aecondaiy  action),  if  this  be  not  always  again  removed 
for  a  short  time  by  imbibing  fresh  snpphes  of  coffee 
(palliatiye).  After  the  deep  atupified  sleep  caused  by 
opium  (primary  action),  the  following  night  will  be  still 
more  sleepless  (reaction,  Beeondaiy  action).  Afl«r  the 
constipation  produced  b^  opium  (nnmary  action)  diarrhceH, 
ensues  (secondary  action) ;  and  after  purgation  with 
medicines  that  irritate  the  bowels,  constipation  and  coe- 
tirenesB  of  several  days'  duration  ensue  (secondary  ac- 
tion). And  in  like  manner  it  always  happens,  after  the 
prunary  action  of  an  agent  that  produces  in  large  dosea 
a  great  change  in  the  health  of  a  healthy  person,  that 
its  exact  opposite,  when,  as  has  been  observed,  there  is 
positively  such  a  thing,  is  produced  in  the  secondary 
action  by  our  vital  force."' 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  the  Organon,  he  aeema  to 
imply  that  in  his  experiments  with  medicines  only  tha 
prunary  action  waa  produced. 

"  An  obvious  antagonistic  secondary  action,  however, 
is,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  not  to  be  noticed  from 
the  action  of  quite  minute  homceopathic  doses  of  the 
deranging  agents  on  the  healthy  body.  A  smaii  dose  of 
every  one  of  them  certainly  produces  a  primaiy  action 
that  ia  perceptible  to  a  siufficiently  attentive  observer; 
but  the  living  orgaiiisni  employs  against  it  only  so  much 
counter-action  (secondary  action)  as  is  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  normnj  condition.'"  ' 

And  this  opinion  is  more  decidedly  expressed  in  a  aub- 
sequent  paragraph,'  where  we  find  the  following  state- 

"In  the  older  descriptions  of  the  often  dangerous 
effects  of  medidnes  ingested  in  excessively  large  doses,  j 
we  notice  certain  states  that  were  produced,  not  at  the 
commencement  but  towards  the  termination  of  these  sad 
events,  and  which  were  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature  to 
those  that  first  appeared.      These  symptoms,  the  very 
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reverse  of  the  primary  action,  or  proper  action  i 
medicme  axx  tbi;  vital  force,  are  the  reaction  of  the  t 
force  of  the  organism,  its  nccondary  action,  of  which  there 
is  eeldom  or  never  the  leaat  trace  from  eiperinienta  with 
moderate  doses  on  healthy  bodies,  and  from  small  dosee 
nous  whatever." 

And  in  another  paragraph  he  has  these  words  :— 

"  In  experiments  with  moderate  doses  of  medicine  on 
healthy  bodies  we  observe  only  their  primary  action."" 

He  reiterates  this  statement  with  still  greater  force  in 
another  place : — 

"  The  more  moderate,  within  certain  limits,  the  doses 
of  the  medicine  used  for  such  experiments,  the  more 
distinctly  are  the  primari/  actions  developed,  and  these, 
which  are  moat  worth  knowing,  occur  alone,  without  any 
admixture  of  secondary  actions  or  reactions  of  the  vital 
force.  When  eiceasively  large  doaes  are  used,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  there  occur  not  oidy  a  number  of  Becondaiy 
actions  among  the  symptoms,  but  the  primary  actions 
also  come  on  in  such  hurried  confusion  and  with  andi 
impetuosity  that  nothing  can  be  accurately  observed."" 

In  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  we  find  various  in- 
stances of  primary  and  secondary  action  noticed.  Thus 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  cliina  we  nnd  the  following  obser^ 
vation  in  a  note : — "  The  constipation  of  cinchona  bark 
is  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism  against 
the  great  tendency  of  this  medicine  to  cause  diarrhoea  in 
its  primary  action."  Of  chamomilla  he  says,  "  All  symp- 
toms of  constipation  of  the  bowels  are  secondary  action, 
■■        " ■"    'of  cl 


reaction  of  the  organism  against  the  afibrt  o: 
milla  to  produce  diarrhtea  in  its  primary  action."  In  his 
remarks  on  digitalis,  he  states  that  the  diminution  of  thfl 
velocity  of  the  pulse  is  primary  action,  but  that  after  a 
few  days  ,the  pulse  becomes  increased  in  velocity  sud 
smaller,  and  this  ia  counter-action  or  secondary  action. 
Again  of  squilla,  he  says  that  in  its  primary  action  it 
causes  great  diuresis,  but  in  its  secondary  action  there 
ensues  diminished  secretion  of  urine.  "" 
he  states  that  the  diuresis  it  causes  i 
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but  in  the  same  medicine,  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronic 
Diseases,  this  symptom  is  recorded  without  any  such 
damning  expletive,  and  therefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as  primary  action,  as  indeed  we  observe 
it  to  be  in  the  provings  of  other  individuals  ;  at  least,  it 
occurs  very  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine. 
Of  opium,  he  says  it  weakens  the  muscular  force  in  the 
secondary  action,  whilst  in  the  primary  action  it  exalts 
the  same  force. 

Although  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Pure  Materia 
Medica  the  designation  of  certain  symptoms  as  primary 
and  secondary  actions  is  very  frequent,  we  observe,  as 
we  trace  Hahnemann  through  the  later  editions  of  his 
works,  that  what  he  would  formerly  have  denominated 
by  these  names  he  subsequently  calls  alternating  actions^ 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  his  last  works  we  very  seldom 
meet  with  either  designation;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
medicines  the  original  provings  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  many  symptoms  of  which  were 
marked  as  secondary  actions,  as  they  stand  in  the  Ohronic 
Diseases  the  epithet  secondary  action  is  either  altogether 
omitted  or  only  very  rarely  inserted,  and  in  the  new 
mediciaes,  although  exactly  similar  symptoms  abound, 
the  term  secondary  action  is  seldom  or  never  applied 
to  them.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  Hahnemann's 
mind  underwent  some  important  change  in  reference  to 
his  original  idea  of  primary  and  secondary  actions  of 
medicines ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  almost  if  not  quite 
abandoned  it,  and  to  have  admitted  all  the  symptoms 
that  occur  during  the  action  of  the  medicine  as  available 
for  therapeutic  use,  which  we  have  seen  was  not  the  case 
whilst  he  divided  the  symptoms  into  primary  and  secon- 
dary actions;  for  he  distinctly  states  that  the  disease 
must  resemble  the  primary  action  of  the  medicine,  in 
order  that  the  latter  should  be  a  positively  curative 
agent. ° 

Indeed,  from  the  passage  I  quoted  just  now  from  the 
112th  paragraph  of  the  Organon,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
he  latterly  regarded  all  the  symptoms  whatsoever  that  oc- 
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forgetful  that  he  had  ever  denounced  it.  Though,  as  we 
ehitil  hereafter  sec,  Hahnemann  does  occaaionaUy  solomnlj 
recant  uti  iipmion  he  ppe%'iou8ly  held,  yet  he  generally 
evinces  an  uiHuperable  repugnance  to  do  so,  and  shows  ft 
great  dislike  to  cancel  any  opinion  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed, diametrically  opposed  though  it  may  be  to  his 

Knowing  this  peculiarity  of  Hahnemann's  mental  or- 
gaiuKfttion,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  secondajy  actions, 
■whilst  it  still  retains  a  place  in  the  systematic  esposition 
of  his  doctrines. 

Having  thus  seen  that  Hahnemann  after  a  time  ceased 
to  employ  the  term  secondary  action  (or  rather  after- 
aetion,  for  that  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  nocA- 
uirkunff,  which  1  have  hitherto  rendered  teeondary  action), 
and  that  the  expression  alternating  action  became  for  a 
time  a  frequent  epitliet  attached  to  certain  symptoma  in 
his  schemns,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  to  a  few  examples  of 
this  ^temating  action,  expressly  indicated  as  such  by 
Mmself.  Thus  among  the  symptoms  of  arsenic  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  we  have  the  following : — "  Bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  after  eating,"  and  this  ia>said  to  be  ui 
nltemating  action  with  another  symptom,  "bitter  taiftc^ 
without  having  ate  anything."  In  the  same  medicine,  Vb* 
symptom  "adypaia"  is  said  to  he  an  alternating  action 
with  "thirst."  In  the  pathogenesy  of  aurum  there  are 
some  symptoms  marked  "alternating  action"  that  in 
former  years  would  inevitably  have  been  called  secondary 
or  curative  action.  These  symptoms  are  "  gaiety  and  good 
humour,"  in  opposition  to  "  melancholy  and  low  spirits," 
the  latter  being  the  most  cbaraeteristic  action  of  gold,  and 
indeed  the  moral  state  that  chiefly  influences  us  in  our 
employment  of  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

In  the  pathogenesy  of  digitalis,  "retention  of  urine" 
is  stated  to  be  a  rare  alternating  action  of  that  medicine, 
but  this  would  probably  have  figured  in  Hahnemann's 
earlier  career  as  a  secondary  action,  and  therefore  useless 
in  a  curative  point  of  view. 

In  ilannum,  "  extravagant  gaiety  "  is  stated  to  be  an  al- 
;  action,  vhereoe  mere  "  good  humour  and  ao^»> 
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bility  "  are  denominated  secondary  or  curative  action  ;  it 
is  obvious  that  these  two  states  are  merely  different 
degrees  of  the  same  moral  condition,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  lesser  should  be  unfit  for  therapeutic 
use  while  the  greater  is. 

I  might  midtiply  these  examples  almost  ad  infinitum^ 
but  I  think  I  have  adduced  instances  enough  to  convince 
you  that  the  so-called  alternating  action  latterly  usurped 
the  place  of  secondary  action  in  Hahnemann's  system. 
This  alternating  action  was  regarded  by  Hahnemann  as 
quite  available  for  the  purposes  of  therapeutic  indication, 
and  the  epithet,  when  it  occurs  after  a  symptom,  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  diminishing  the  value  oi  that  symptom 
in  the  slightest.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  Hah- 
nemann had  invented  the  term  in  order  to  preserve  jfrom 
annihilation  many  symptoms  of  his  provings,  which  in  hi» 
earlier  days  he  would  have  left  out  altogether,  or  only  in- 
serted with  a  qualifying  epithet  that  would  have  dimi- 
nished their  value  to  the  homoeopathic  practitioner ;  as 
though  he  had  in  his  later  years  Ibecome  so  avaricious  of 
every  symptom  that  presented  itself  whilst  taking  the 
medicine,  and  for  weeks  or  even  months  afterwards  (for  to 
such  a  length  of  time  do  some  of  his  observations  refer), 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  expunging  one  of 
them.  Or  more  probably,  he  found  that  what  he  was  at 
first  disposed  to  reject  as  secondary  symptoms  were 
equally  available  for  curative  purposes  with  those  he 
termed  primary  symptoms;  ana  he  therefore  found  it 
necessary,  as  far  at  least  as  his  own  physiological  experi- 
ments went,  to  modify  his  theory  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary actions ;  accordingly  he  limited  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  to  the  consequences  of  the  ingestion  of  enor- 
mous doses  of  the  medicament,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time 
contended  that  moderate  or  small  doses  could  only  pro- 
duce primary  actions ;  and  aware  that  these  were  often 
apparently  of  an  antagonistic  character,  he  invented  the 
expression  alternating  actions  for  these  contradictory  symp- 
toms, an  expression  which  involves  an  altogether  new  theory 
of  the  action  of  drugs.  But  it  seems  soon  to  have  be- 
come apparent  to  Hahnemann,  that  having  abandoned  the 
notion  of  the  occurrence  of  secondary  actvo^i^  ^\«t  *Owb 
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moderate  doses  in  which  he  proved  the  medicines,  it  wj(8  ■ 
not  necessary  to  indicate  by  any  particular  terra  the 
antagoniatic  symptoms  that  presfnted  themaelves  in  his 
pro¥inga.  Every  symptom  that  oecurred  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  medicine  to  a  healthy  person,  in  the 
smallest  done,  he  registered  aa  medicinal  action,  therefore 
as  indicative  of  curative  power ;  and  the  length  of  time 
that  might  elapse  after  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine, 
before  the  observation  of  the  symptom,  was  something 
incredible  in  his  later  prorings  ;  tenitwenly,  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  days  being  no  nnnsual  period.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  eipresaion  alternating  action  becomes 
very  rare  in  the  medicines  treated  of  in  the  Ghronie 
Diteases,  und  even  many  of  those  very  symptoms  of 
a  medicine,  which  in  the  Materia  Medica  were  stated  to 
be  alternating  actions,  are  simply  recorded  in  the  Chrome 
Diseases  without  any  such  qualifying  epithet.  Thus  the 
symptoms  I  have  just  cited  Irom  the  Materia  Medina 
belonging  to  araenie,  there  stated  to  be  alternating  action, 
are  not  ao  designated  in  the  Chronic  Sigeateg.  The  some 
ia  the  case  with  the  symptoms  of  stannum  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  I  might  quote  many  other  similar  facts  to  show 
that  as  Hahnemann  had  previously  abandoned  the  secon- 
dary action  in  his  provinga,  so  also  he  gradually  dropped 
the  alternating  action.  How  very  different  Hahnemann's 
notions  on  the  subject  were  at  different  times  will  be  most 
strikingly  observed  if  we  compare  his  first  Esaag  on  a 
New  Pnnc^le,  where  for  every  medicine  mentioned  the 
primary  and  secondary  actions  are  carefully  noted,  with 
his  later  provinga  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  Chrome 
]}Uea»es,  where  at  first  the  secondary  action  becomes 
modified  into  alternating  action,  and  after%varda  botb 
expressions  are  quietly  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets. 

For  many  years  Hahnemann's  disciples  accepted  un- 
qnestioningiy  his  division  of  symptoms  into  primary  and 
secondary,  curative  or  reactive,  and  alternating,  especially 
08  Hahnemann  at  first  professed  to  found  his  therapeutic 
law  upon  these  several  kinds  of  actious.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  his  disciples  to  enter  the  field  against  this  diri- 
sion  of  aymptoma  was  Dr.  Heriug  of  Philadelphia,  vlut-b . 
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several  places  combats  this  idea.  What  Hahnemann 
denominates  secondary  actions,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as 
nothing  more  than  alternating  actions,  and  in  what  Hah- 
nemann calls  the  reaction  of  the  organism,  he  sees  nothing 
more  than  the  restitutio  in  integrum,  therefore  no  action 
properly  so  called,  but  just  a  cessation  or  termination  of  all 
action  on  the  part  of  the  medicine.  Strictly  speaking,  then, 
he  sees  only  action  from  the  administration  of  a  medicinal 
agent  to  a  person  in  health,  and  that  action  limited  to 
what  Hahnemann  denominates  primary  action,  of  which 
nature,  he  also  contends,  the  opposite  states  that  occur 
consist;  those  states  that  Halmemann  latterly  termed 
alternating  actions. <» 

In  Dr.  Hering's  last  work'  he  alludes  with  satisfaction 
to  his  attack  on  Hahnemann's  notion  of  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  in  the  following  words  : — "  This,"  he 
says,  in  allusion  to  the  slower  than  normal  pulse  some 
provers  of  glonoine  experienced  after  the  primary  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  "  this  gives  a  good  picture  of  that 
wave-like  medicmal  action  which  Halmemann  would  have 
had  us  distinguish  as  primary  and  secondary  action,  and 
which  he  only  in  an  exceptional  manner  denominated 
alternating  action,  but  which,  according  to  my  view, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  must  be 
regarded  simply  as  medicinal  action  from  first  to  last,  be 
the  time  longer  or  shorter,  for  what  is  called  reaction  of 
the  organism  has  no  existence"  [is  a  nonentity]. 

Piper,  wliose  views  I  detailed  in  my  last  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  physiological  provings,  regards  the  disease  as  a 
whole,  and  the  medicinal  disease  or  effect  of  the  medicine 
given  to  a  person  in  health  likewise  as  a  whole,  and  cannot 
see  the  propriety  of  denominating  the  symptoms  observed 
primary  and  secondary,  or  in  fact  anything  else  but 
merely  symptoms  of  medicinal  disease, 

Helbig,  in  his  Heraclides,^  considers  the  contradictory, 
primary  and  secondary  actions  to  be  extremes  that  meet, 
mere  alternating  actions. 

Watzke,  in  his  Proselytising  Letters,^  states  that  in 
the  primary  action  the  clue  to  the  secondary  action  is 

q  Arch.,  xv.  1.  '  Amerikanische  Anzneipriiftrngeiit  i. 'ZA. 
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given ;  that  the  latter  is  detertoined  by  the  quality 
intensity  of  the  former ;  it  would  be  perfectly  erroneoua 
to  represent  the  one  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  other,  there  being,  in  iact,  no  well-defined  limits 
between  the  two.  He  cousidera  the  alternating  actions  u 
two  extremes  that  touch  each  other.  He  recogniaee  the 
primary  and  sccondarT  actions  as  the  common  product 
of  medicine  aad  vital  reaction ;  what  figures  in  one 
place  as  primaiy  action  and  in  another  as  secondary 
action  merely  indicates  the  preponderance  of  one  or  an- 
other factor  in  one  and  the  same  process. 

Attomyr,  in  hia  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Sommopaliy,' 
assigns  great  merit  to  Hahnemann  for  his  division  of  &a 
symptoms  of  medicines  into  primary  and  aeoondaiy 
actions,  but  he  evidently  entirely  miatatea  Hahnemann's 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  for  he  eays,  "  the  primary  action  ia 
evanescent,  transient,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  medicine 
has  ceased  to  act,  whilst  the  secondary  action  that  pro- 
ceeds exclusively  from  the  organism  is  the  proper  curative 
Wid  morbific  one."  I  have  already  shown  that  Hahne- 
mann's doctrine  was  esactly  the  reverse  of  this.  How  often 
does  a  theorist  read  in  the  writings  of  an  author  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  that  author  says.  For  this  there  may  be 
some  excuse  when  the  language  employed  is  obscure  and 
the  manner  of  ejpreasion  involved.  But  Hahnemann's 
words  on  this  subject  are  as  clear  aa  daylight.  According 
to  Attomyr,  the  medicinal  disease  is  like  a  parasite  whi(£ 
tries  to  assimilate  the  organism  to  itself,  and  its  efforts  to 
do  80  constitute  the  primary  action,  whereas  the  edbrta 
of  the  organism  to  resist  this  Baaimilatton  are  the  se- 
condary action.  What  I  have  said  in  former  lectures 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  morbid  and  the  curatdve 
processes  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  very  improbable 
theory  of  Attomyr's,  both  as  regards  the  parasitical  cha- 
racter of  the  medicinal  disease  and  the  part  he  supposes 
the  medicine  and  organism  respectively  to  pbiy. 

Dr.  Kurtz'  has  treated  of  this  subject  at  considerable 
len|rth-  He  declares  that  Hahnemann's  division  of  me- 
dicinal action  into  primary  and  secondary  is  not  tenable. 
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He  founds  liia  viewa  upon  the  masim  that  the  rule  for 
everything  that  is  not  brought  into  action  apontaueously 
is,  that  there  shall  ho  variatiooa  or  wavering  in  the  phi 
nomena  of  action ;  from  this  warering  contrarieties  re- 
sult. All  medicinal  agents  (and  the  remote  causes  of 
diaease)  belong  to  the  class  of  external  irritants  op 
stimuli.  Every  irritant  as  a  rule  produces  in  the 
organism  (provided  it  be  not  already  affected  iu  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  medicinal  irritation)  at  first  an  excitation, 
of  the  functional  activities  and  afterwards  a  depression 
of  them,  provided  its  action  be  relatively  moderate, 
i-  e.,  the  dose  of  it  be  not  too  strong.  If,  however,  it 
be  relatively  in  excess,  the  depression  occurs  at  once ;  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  equilibrium  will  in  the  latter 
case  only  take  place  after  the  depresaion  passes  into 
excitation;  it  rarely  happens  that  irritants  cause  exci- 
tation only.  Excitation  and  depression  of  the  functional 
actions  may  be  confined  to  certain  organs  op  parts  of 
organa,  and  thence  extend  to  other  parts.  Every  medi- 
cine. Bays  Km-tu,  at  first  involves  only  some  one  or^n  or 
other ;  heiice  it  is  comprehenaible  how  effects  tliat  are 
propagated  Irom  this  part  shall  occur  at  a  htter  period, 
and  why  in  various  organa  even  contrary  actions  occur, 
Excitation  and  depression,  he  savs,  as  the  result  of  a 
medicine  given  to  a  healthy  individual,  do  not  depend  ab- 
solutely on  its  quahty,  hut — 1,  on  th.e  quantity  m  which 
it  is  given  at  once  or  by  degrees ;  2,  on  the  eonatitu- 
tion  of  the  prover,  or  even  on  his  actual  state  at  the  time. 
Kurtz  then  shows  clearly  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  Hahnemann  virtually  abandons  in  his  later 
provinga  the  different  kinds  of  actions  on  which  he  at 
first  insisted  so  strongly ;  and  as  regards  tbe  narcotic 
medicines,  which  Hahnemann  sought  to  make  an  excep- 
tion," Kurtz  shows  that  they  do  not  form  any  exception 

Trinks'  says,  "  a  careful  investigation  and  eonaidera- 
tion  of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
medicine  on  the  human  oi^anisiu,  does  not  allow  -  ■■■ 
make  a  distinction  of  them  into  primary  and 


1 
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actions,  but  tenches  ua  that  all  the  phenomeiia  produced 
by  a  medicine  in  the  orgaaism,  without  eiception,  muBt 
bd  regarded  bb  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  medicine,  how- 
ever long  they  may  laat.  This  is  the  eBsential  natural 
aignificatioa  of  every  phenomenon  that  occura  during  the 
action  of  a  medicine  ou  the  healthy  human  ayat-em,  and 
we  should  be  opening  the  door  to  caprice  were  we  to 
admit  the  validity  of  this  distinction,  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  nature.  There  is  not  a  single  criterion  whereby 
we  can  distinguish  the  medicinal  action  firom  the  pretended 
reaction  of  the  organism.  The  constipation  that  ensues 
after  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  eauaed  by  rhubarb  is 
no  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism,  but 
merely  a  sign  that  the  action  of  the  rhubarb  in  the  in- 
testines has  come  to  an  end.  Therefore,"  he  repteats, 
"  all  cognizable  symptoms  whatever,  occurring  during  the 
proving  of  a  medicme  on  the  healthy  animal  organism, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  effects  of  such  medicio^ 
and  on  that  account  registered  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy and  fidelity."  Of  the  so-called  alternating  actions, 
lie  says  that  they  belong  to  the  peculiar  actions  of  those 
medicines  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  are  of  great 
practical  importance,  because  by  the  very  apparent  con- 
trariety of  theu-  symptoms  they  ore  adapted  to  the  cure  (rf 
such  toeasea  as  are  distuiguiahcd  for  a  similar  alter- 
nating state.  "  Theae  ^temating  actions,"  he  adds,  "  are 
peculiar  to  very  many  medicines,  jurt  ns  it  is  peculiar  to 
other  medicines  to  display  their  effects  in  rapid  alterna- 
tion in  the  most  different  and  widely  separated  tissues 
and  organs." 

8chron'  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  from  any  I  have  met  with  elsewhere. 
If  his  ideas  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  the  thousand 
and  one  symptoma  of  each  medicine  in  Hahnemann's 
Materia  Medica  would  soou  be  more  than  decimated. 
He  aays  the  symptoms  furnished  by  a  medicine  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first  and  only  important 
class  we  should  include  those  symptoms  that  are  common 
'Uthe  provers   (at  least  all  of  the  same  sex);  theee 

nrUnAailpr.  a.  Hdau,  H  1U-U8. 
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are  the  primary,  the  idiopathic,  the  specific,  the  charac- 
teristic actions  of  the  medicine ;  and  in  the  second  class, 
which  is  of  less  use  to  the  practitioner,  we  should  put  all 
those  symptoms  which  occurred  in  but  few  of  the  provers  ; 
tliese  are  the  secondary,  the  sympathetic  actions  of  the 
medicines,  and  are  of  importance,  as  the  corresponding 
symptoms  of  the  natural  disease,  in  assisting  our  diagnosis 
of  the  medicinal  disease.  But  he  would  cut  out  a  whole 
number  of  the  symptoms  which  might  be  supposed  at 
first  sight  to  belong  to  the  first  class,  in  consequence  of 
their  occurring  in  all  or  almost  all  the  provers,  but  which 
actually  are  only  sympathetic  symptoms,  and  throw  no 
light  on  the  specific  action  of  the  remedy ;  these  are  the 
general  symptoms  common  to  almost  aU  provers  and  all 
medicines,  such  as  confused  head,  loss  of  appetite,  pros- 
tration of  the  powers,  and  the  like.  No  douot  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  practitioner  to  free  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  from  all  these  and  other  unimportant  symp- 
toms ;  but  where  is  the  skilful  pruner  that  can  show  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  ?  if  he  went  on  Dr.  Schron's 
principle,  he  certainly  would  lop  off  some  fruit-bearing 
branches,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  valueless  shoots ; 

"  For,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  sav  where 
It  might  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare" 

Schron,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  reverse  of  Hering,  who 
would  bind  up  tares  and  wheat  together.  The  former,  I 
believe,  if  his  plan  were  adopted,  would  sacrifice  much 
good  wheat,  with  but  a  doubtful  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
the  tares. 

Arnold,*  characterises  Hahnemann's  division  of  symp- 
toms into  primary  and  secondary  actions  as  one-sided, 
and  neither  indicative  of  a  comprehensive  observation  of 
the  facts  nor  commensurate  with  the  present  state  of 
medical  knowledge.  A  medicinal  agent,  he  says,  may  have 
been  long  in  contact  with  the  organism,  and  have  produced 
changes  in  it,  without  giving  rise  to  any  perceptible  altera- 
tions in  the  health  or  functions  of  the  body.  Thus, 
common  salt  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time  and  in  large 
quantites  by   a  robust  individual,  without  causing  the 
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slighest  change  in  the  sensatione,  tbougli  the  blood  lasy  in 
cooaequence  have  lost  considerably  of  its  coagulability,  etc. 
The  actual  ellects  of  a  medicine,  or  the  alteration  it  csuscfl 
in  the  organic  functions  and  sensations  of  the  body, 
present  many  varieties  and  contrarieties,  which  de- 
pend on  the  |>eriod  and  duration  uf  its  action,  and  also 
on  the  strength  of  the  dose,  its  repetition,  the  activity 
and  endurance  in  the  vital  operations,  and  many  other 
circumstances.  Hence  it  is  one-sided  to  divide  such 
Tariations  and  contrarieties  into  primary  and  seconda^ 
actions;  but  the  Htresathat  some  physicians  have  laid  upon 
the  occurrence  of  alternating  actions  is  quite  right.  The 
very  same  phenomena,  he  observes,  that  occur  aa  the  se- 
condary action  of  large  dosea  we  frequently  notice  as  the 
primary  action  of  small  doses ;  thus,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
other  substances  which  cause  increase  of  the  intestinal 
evacuationa  in  large  doses,  followed  by  constipation,  do 
o&ien  in  small  doses  cause  constipation  in  the  healthy. 
Dr.  Arnold  gives  many  more  illuatrations  to  the  same 
effect,  and  on  the  whole  concludes  that  tjie  division  of 
symptoms  into  primary  and  secondary  actions,  as  Hah- 
nemann undcrstoodthem,  is  untenable,  hut  that  alternating 
actions  arc  common  and  important  phenomena  in  the 
course  of  medicinal  diseases.  He  agrees  with  Heibig,  in 
believing  that  the  symptom  of  a  medicine  is  all  the  more 
important  for  its  selection,  if  that  medicine  is  capable  of 
producing  an  opposite  symptom  in  the  same  part, 

Hirschel'  says  if  we  examine  attentively  the  se- 
condary actions,  as  they  have  been  termed,  we  ehull  find — 
1.  That  they  do  not  belong  to  the  organism  alone,  just 
OB  the  primary  actions  do  not  depend  on  the  laedieinal 
action  alone,  hut  that  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  phe- 
f  the  medicinal  disease.     2.  The  so-called  be 


condaiy  action,  as,  for  eiample,  the  constipation  after 
diarrhoea,  is  merely  a  sign  that  the  medicinal  action  has 
ceased,  and  that  the  organism  has  resumed  its  sway. 
3,  In  other  cases  the  reaction  that  occurs  is  nothing  more 
than  the  curative  action,  an  alteration  effected  by  the 
medicine,  the  prover  being  previously  in  an  opposite  state. 
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4.  In  other  caaes  the  secondary  actions  are  merely  alter- J 
iiatmg  actions,  that  is,  aym|)toms  of  one  and  the  same  1 
medicine  that  are  apparently  contradictory. 

Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a  paper  on  the  proving  of  medicines,' 
accepta  without  comment  Hahnemann's  diriaion  of  Bymp-   j 
toms  into  primary  and  secondary.     He  insists  strongly 
that  the  latter  should  be  excluded  from  the  pathogenetio  J 
record,  hut  he  does  not  tell  us  how  they  are  to  be  recog-  I 
niaed,  consequently  we  shall  he  unable  to  obey  his  he-  I 
heat ;  for  all  so-called  secondary  symptoma  in  the  Hah-  ^ 
raannian  sense  are  not  so  eaaily  recognised  as  the  con- 
stipation  tliat  follows  esceasiye  purgation.      Dryadale'a 
selection  of  the  constipation  in  the  schema  of  chamomilla 
as  an  illustration  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Hahnemann's  assertion  that  it  is  secondm-y  action,  I  find  i 
tlmt  in  t«'o  out  of  the  four  symptoma  it  occurred  in  from 
one  to  four  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  remedy,  con- 
sequently not  aa  a  secondary  action  in  the  sense  Drys- 
dale  would  attach  to  the  word ;  indeed,  one  of  the  sjrap-  J 
toms  (1S3)  should  he  rendered  rather  "tardy  action  of  1 
the  bowela,"    or   "slow   expulsion  of  the   fteces,"  than  I 
"  constipation,"  which  it  ia  not  and  cannot  be,  occurring  I 
aa  it  does  at  so  short  a  period  after  the  ingestion  of  tho   I 
drug.     Another  of  the  aymptoms  (182)  might  be  rendered  j 
"  constipation,"  aa  it  ia  followed  by  no  espknation ;  but  ] 
the  remaining  two   aymptoms   (180,   181)    are  merely  f 
"  acnaations  in  the  bowela,  like  those  caused  by  conatipa 
tion."     All  these,  however,  Hahnemann  alleges  to  b 
secondary  action,  though,  as  before  said,  two  of  ther 
are  said  to  occur  within  four  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  medicine.  | 

Gerstel,'  in  hia  re-proving  of  aconite,  proposes  a  sorae- 
what  odd  variation  of  Hahnemann's  division  of  symp- 
toms, and  suggests  that  what  Hahnemann  terms  the 
primary  action  or  the  stage  of  the  invasion  of  the  medi- 
cinal disease,  the  direct  changes  caused  by  the  estemal 
agency,  i.  e.,  the  drug,  should  be  t«rraed  paseiee  «ymp- 
toms,  and  the  reaction  of  the  organism  against  this  action 
he  proposes  to  dub  aelive  symptoms.     The  former,  the 
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primary  or  jiassive  symptoiDs,  he  alleges,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what  KahQemann  bbvs,  are  aseless  for  homceo- 
pattiic  curative  purposes ;  the  latter,  the  secondary  oc 
active  BymptomB,  being  exclusively  available  iu  hoiu<Bo- 
pnthic  practice.  In  his  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  of 
aconite,  he  actually  attempte  to  institute  thia  division,  siid 
we  have  his  "  passive  symptoms"  and  hie  "  active  aymp- 
toms"  diBtinguifihed  from  each  other  by  being  printed  m 
diflerent  trpe.  It  i^  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the 
worthy  author  loses  himself  in  hopeless  and  helpless 
confusion  in  the  execution  of  his  impossible  task — m- 
poitible  because  he  starts  with  the  falliicy  that  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  a  medicine  can  be  of  the  character 
he  describes,  and  impossible  because,  even  though  they 
were  such  as  he  represents,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the 
ftowers  of  a  finite  mind  to  tell  which  is  which.  In  look- 
ing over  Gerstel's  schema,  we  cannot  but  wish  that,  in 
place  of  attempting  to  point  out  the  two  different  kind* 
of  Bymptoma,  he  had  followed  the  celebrated  showman'B 
plan,  and  allowa^  us,  after  paying  our  money  for  hia 
work,  to  make  our  own  choice.  Hia  reputation  would 
not  have  been  injured  by  this  plan,  and  we  should  not 
have  been  repelled  from  his  schema  by  its  ridiculous 
pretensions  to  an  unmeaning  and  useless  separation  of 
sjTnptoms. 

Dr.  Schneider,  in  his  recent  work  on  Materia  Medtca,' 
has  committed  himself  to  a  classification  of  the  Bymp- 
toma obtained  from  the  provinga  of  medicines  precisely 
analogous  to  Dr.  Gerstel's  arrangement.  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  dividing  the  symptoms  into  passive  and  active, 
he  has  arranged  them  mto  positice  and  negative.  As  he 
has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  an  eiplaoation  of  what  he 
means  by  such  a  division  of  the  symptoms,  nor  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  his  arrangement,  I  am  not  in 
a  condition  to  express  a  decided  opinion  respecting  ita 
value ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  ills  positive  symptoms 
correspond  to  Gerstel's  active  symptoms,  and  his  n^a- 
tive  to  Gerstel's  passive.  1  do  not  know,  for  he  doM 
not  say,  if  he  considers,  like  Gerstel,  the  first-named 
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cbss  of  symptoms  alone  available  in  practice;  but  if 
not,  and  if  he  does  not  intend  any  practical  advantage 
i>o  flow  from  this  artificial  separation  of  symptoms,  I 
cannot  conceive  why  he  should  have  complicated  his 
Materia  Medica  by  adopting  it,  as  without  that  the 
arrangement  is  sufficiently  complex  and  unpraictical. 

Griesselich®  has  the  following  sensible  observations  on 
the  subject  of  which  I  am  now  treating : — "  With  the 
disappearance  of  aU  phenomena,"  he  says,  "  which  indi- 
cate an  alteration  of  the  regular  state  of  the  prover,  the 
medicinal  disease  is  at  an  end  and  the  healthy  vital 
action  is  restored.  If  the  prover  before  the  experiment 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
a  regular  motion  every  day,  etc.,  if  during  the  proving 
his  disposition  was  gloomy,  his  bowels  irregular,  etc., 
and  if  after  the  expiry  of  these  phenomena  all  becomes 
again  quiet,  this  is  not  curative  action,  but  simply  a  resti- 
tutio in  integrvm.  If  the  prover,  during  the  course  of 
his  experiments,  is  at  one  time  gay,  at  another  melan- 
choly, has  at  one  time  constipation,  at  another  diarrhoea, 
at  one  time  strangury,  at  another  incontinence  of  urine, 
etc.,  these  are  states  that  alternate  with  one  another, 
alternating  states  ;  but  if  the  previous  state  again  recurs 
after  the  proving,  then  the  alternating  state  has  run  its 
course  and  terminated,  and  this  termination  has  nothiag 
to  do  with  the  medicine.  Therefore,"  he  continues,  "1 
agree  with  Helbig,  Piper,  and  Kurtz,  and  look  upon  all 
that  occurs  as  only  medicinal  action,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  which  affairs  return  to  the  old  state." 

I  have  thus  presented  you  with  a  condensed  view  of 
the  principal  opmions  that  have  been  expressed  relative 
to  this  point  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines,  and  I  shall  now 
in  conclusion  lay  before  you  my  own  notions  upon  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  view  the  medi- 
cinal disease,  or  the  abnormal  symptoms  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  drug  on  the  healthy  human  body,  differently 
from  the  natural  disease  that  occurs  from  the  ordinary 
morbific  influences.  In  the  course  of  a  natural  disease 
we  often  observe  symptoms  directly  antagonistic  occurring. 

c  Handbuch  zur  Kenntniss,  p.  101. 
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ThuB  in  the  case  of  febrile  diseBses,  we  often  see  coldljai. 
followed  by  heat,  diarrhcca  followed  by  constipation,  dimfei' 
nished  urinary  aecretioD  followed  by  diuresis,  but  no 
one  thinks  of^  Bajing  such  and  auch  a  eymptom  is  the 
primary  action  of  the  morbific  agent,  such  and  such  other 
the  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism.  Wb 
regard  the  disease  as  a  whole,  and  look  upon  every  symp- 
tom that  presents  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  that  array 
of  morbid  phenomena  which  we  denominate  the 


It  ia  in  this  way  that  the  Tarious  groups  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  ingestion  of  a  drug  in  a  form 
and  a  dose  suflicient  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  health 
of  a  healthy  indiTidual  must  be  studied.  Differences  of 
age,  of  temperament,  of  aex,  of  irritability,  on  the  part 
ot  the  pTOvera ;  of  dose,  of  strength,  of  periods  and  in- 
tervals of  its  administration,  on  the  part  of  the  drug,  will 
give  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  reaults  ob- 
tained, just  as  the  same  differences  will  produce  variations 
in  the  phenomena  of  a  disease  of  a  certam  invariable  fixed 
character.  To  the  production  of  all  morbid  phenomena 
two  things  are  essential,  the  exciting  cause  or  morbific 
agent,  and  the  predisposing  cause  or  susceptibility  of  the 
organism.  Accordingly  all  morbid  action  whatsoever  ia 
the  product  of  these  two  factors,  and  it  would  be  illogical 
to  pretend  to  determine  that  one  set  of  phenomena  was 
the  effect  of  the  morbific  agent,  another  set  the  reacticra 
of  the  organism  against  such  agent.  All  the  subjective 
and  objective  phenomena  are  alterations  in  the  vital 
Ainctions,  sensations,  and  structures,  and  all  are  equally 
dependent  on  the  invasion  of  the  morbific  agent.  The 
morbific  agent  is  in  every  case  the  cause,  the  resultant 
morbid  phenomena  in  every  case  the  effect.  It  is  true 
that  in  medicinal  diseases,  as  in  natural  diseases,  we  have 
some  symptoms  that  may  be  termed  idiopathic,  and  oiben 
that  are  evidently  sympathetic ;  but  both  seta  of  symp- 
toms contribute  to  make  up  the  features  of  the  morbid 
picture,  whether  medicinal  or  natural,  and  it  boots  little 
to  determine  which  are  idiopathic,  which  sympathetic, 
provided  we  know  what  phenomena  do  occur,  ana  what  is 
^eir  sequentiai  order  and  their  mutual  connection.  "What 
»-  -'•"f"  +"  -i"  -"  a  curative  point  of  view  ia  to  *"■'  - 
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medicinal  disease  an  exact  or  nearly  exact  parallel  to  the 
natural  disease,  and  that  not  merely  as  regards  the  de- 
rangement of  one  organ,  but  the  concomitant  derange- 
ment of  all  the  organs  affected  in  both.  This  Hahnemann 
perceived  better  than  any  man,  and  this  he  always  prac- 
tically aoted  on ;  and  though  we  do  indeed  find  that  he 
inculcates  theoretically  the  doctrine  of  primary  and 
secondary  actions  in  the  sense  shown  in  the  passages  of 
the  Or  a  anon  I  have  read,  he,  as  I  before  pointed  out,  loses 
sight  m  practice  of  the  distinction  he  had  so  carefully 
made.  The  slow  and  strong  pulse,  caused  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  digitalis,  is  not  more  an  effect  of  digitalis  on 
the  organism  than  the  rapid  and  weak  pulse  that  is  ob- 
served in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  digitalis  disease ; 
and  any  one  who  would  describe  the  action  of  that  drug 
on  the  healthy  economy  would  give  us  but  a  one-sided 
view  of  its  powers  were  he  to  mention  the  first  series 
of  phenomena  only.  In  like  manner,  opium  in  moderate 
doses  causes  in  the  first  instance  great  excitement,  ele- 
vated ideas,  increase  of  physical  power,  and  subsequently 
corresponding  depression,  gloomy  thoughts,  feebleness 
and  exhaustion,  and  the  second  part  of  its  effects  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  first,  and  as  certainly  an  action  of 
opium  as  the  first  was.  If  we  look  at  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  we  shall  often  find  the  same  or  similar  alter- 
nations. A  disease  is  often  ushered  in  with  great  excite- 
ment, increase  of  muscular  force,  etc.,  and  the  next 
stage  of  it  is  equal  depression  of  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  application  of  an  irritant 
followed  first  by  increased  action  and  contraction  of 
the  capillaries,  to  be  succeeded  by  diminished  action, 
passive  dilatation  and  consequent  stagnation  of  their 
fluid  contents.  Hahnemann's  original  ideas  relative  to 
primary  and  secondary,  or,  as  he  at  first  termed  them, 
direct  and  indirect  actions,  exercised  a  fatal  and  pernicious 
influence  on  his  mode  of  recording  the  results  of  his  phy- 
siological experimentations  with  (frugs ;  so  that,  in  place  of 
giving  us  connected  features  of  medicinal  diseases  as 
they  occurred,  the  different  features  of  those  diseases  are 
cut  up  and  dissevered  from  their  natural  connections. 
The  Hahnemannic  schema  is  as  unnatural  «ca!^.  «x>5AssssbiL«si. 
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arraugmuMit  iif  the  fV^iitures  of  maiiy  allied  morbtd  por- 
trait! an  thrnieh  au  artiul  tibnulil  paint  a  family  ^rtntf, 
itmjiifittq  all  ttie  eyt-.*  iif  ail  the  meuitiera  of  the  familj  m 
one  jiart  of  tlie  picture,  all  the  uiwes  in  another,  the  eara 
ftll  toK^I'^f  the  niouthii  all  togethtsr,  and  so  on.  From 
such  a  picture,  correct  though  each  feature  might  be,  it 
would  be  a  difGcult  inatterr  for  ur  to  build  up  each  separate 
portrait,  and  it  ia  etiually  diOimlt  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
varioua  morbid  portraits  from  the  tableaux  Hubneoiaim 
haa  prt'ticnted  ua  with  in  his  Materia  Mediea. 

It  would  indfod  bo  hard  enough  to  recognise  a  well- 
known  diw^uao  of  fixed  character,  if  all  the  aymptonu 
wens  disunited  from  their  natural  connections,  and  the 
whole  eomplcx  of  symptoms  arranged  not  according  to 
the  period  of  their  occurrence,  but  accordine  to  a  most 
nrtinciitl,  topographical  plan,  commencing  at  the  head  and 
going  down  to  tlie  feet,  Supposing  the  symptoms  of 
■uch  a  comtnim  dlHefute  as  scarlet  fever  thrown  together 
in  this  way,  who  would  recognise  the  disease  P  Would 
not  every  one  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  list  of  symptouia 
was  a  confuted  junitilii  of  contradictory-  symptoms  ?  And 
C&n  it  be  otherwise  with  medicinal  diseases?  Should  not 
their  description  be  uriologoua  to  that  of  natural  diseaseP 
Comtnon  ienno  tellu  us  it  should.  The  symptoms  that 
usher  in  the  diseaao  should  firHt  be  noted,  then  the 
gradual  or  rapid  increase  of  the  diacnae,  as  eshibited  in 
aeusatious  and  functions,  in  objectire  and  subjective 
phenomena,  and  lastly,  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the 
makdy  and  the  aftar-effeflrts  it  leaves  behmd  it,  if  any. 
It  ia  the  extremely  defective  or  rather  uDfortuQ&ts 
orraugomcnt  of  the  symptoms  of  the  medicinal  discaBS 
by  Hahnemann  that  first  led  the  Austrian  Proving 
Society  to  undertake  and  to  commence  the  reoonstruction 
of  tho  Materia  Mcdica,  by  re-proving  the  mediduea  that 
Hahiicnmnn  Imd  already  proved ;  and  thougii  they  have 
not  certainly  niJdcd  many  symptoms  to  Hahnemann's 
achymii,  Lliev'huve,  in  their  valuable  re-proviugs,  furnished 
us  with  lifisliki'  portraitures  of  medicinal  diseases,  by 
tho  aid  of  which  we  ciiu  perceive  the  meaning  of  much 
was  ob»curo  in  Hahnemann's  records.  It  ia  the 
olycot  Uiat  haa  g;uided  the  editors  of  the  Si^ 
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nemann  Materia  Mediea  in  tlie  selection  iiud  arrangemei 
of  the    symptoma  of  those  medicmes   of  the   Mtttei 
Mediea  which  have  been  elucidated  by  recent    origii 
proviuga  ;  and  though  they  are  perfectly  well  aware  tl 
their  work  can  lay  no  claim  to  perfection,  they  beliei 
that  their  labours  will  enable  the  student  and  practitiont 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  physiography  of  the  medici- 
nal diseases  much  more  easily  than  he  conJd  from  a  much 
more  lengthened  study    of  the  bare   records   of  Hah- 
nemann's Materia  Mediea.     To  give  you  an  example  ol 
the  complete  pictures  of  mediciDal  diseases  to  be  found 
in  the  new  Materia  Mediea,  I  shall  read  at  random  on« 
of  the  ohHervationa  to  be  found  under  the  section  "  chest, 
in  the  pathogenesy  of  aconite. 

"  After  twenty-four  drops,  burning  on  the  sides  of  tha* 
tongue,  drynesH  of  the  palate  and  constriction  in  thu 
ceaophagus,  not  relieved  by  drinking  cold  water.  Con- 
stant flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  frequent  rising  from 
the  stomach,  and  no  appetite,  A'ertigo  when  walkmg  or 
driving;  the  tongue  felt  like  leather;  great  prostration; 
heat  of  skin ;  flying  shoots  along  the  sternum  and  betwixt 
the  riba;  sleep  reatless,  broken,  unrefreshing ;  though  he 
drank  much  during  the  night  he  made  no  water ;  next 
morning  he  passed  red  urine,  with  buriiiug  along  thft 
urethra;  he  felt  better  after  breakfast,  but  soon  afterwj 
wards,  when  in  the  open  air,  he  had  a  severe  attack  oT 
rigor  over  the  back  and  chest,  followed  by  great  heat 
(with  headache),  which  the  least  movement  brought 
back ;  there  came  on  violent  cough,  with  painful  shoot- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  cheat,  compelling  him  always 
to  lie  on  the  back,  and  preventing  him  lying  on  either 
aide  ;  the  night  was  restleas ;  perapiration  after  midnight, 
with  relief;  urine  as  before.  The  next  day  at  three  p.m. 
he  had  another  attack  of  fever ;  pulse  96;  frequent  cough, 
with  severe  paina  from  the  shock  through  the  cheat ;  ez» 
pectoration  sometimes  brownish-red,  rust  coloured. 
After  thia  he  got  gradually  better." 

Now  this  medicinal  malady,  aa  thus  recorded,  ta  intelli- 
gible enough,  and  givea  us  a  perfectly  comprehensible 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  disease  produced;  but  how 
difierent  would  it  have  been  bad  the  various  featurea  of 
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the  disease  been  scattered  asunder,  irnd  inextriciibly 
mixed  up  with  other  symptoms  of  totally  difi'ereut  mala^ 
dies  (for  every  medicinal  agent  is  capable  of  producing 
seTBral  distinct  medicinal  diseases).  Would  it  uot  puzzle 
(Edipua  himself  to  discover  the  different  features  of  any 
one  disease  among  the  confused  and  unconnected  jumblfl 
of  seyeral  others  ?  Thus  in  the  medicine  I  have  been  just 
Bpeafcing  of,  to  wit,  aconite,  we  find  the  distinct  and 
ohanicteristie  symptoms  of  many  inflammatory  and  other 
acute  diseases.  Inflammation  and  congestion  of  tlie 
brain  and  its  membranes,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
throat,  of  the  larynx,  bronchiiB,  pulmonary  tissue,  pleuva, 
peritoneum,  liver,  heart,  etc. ;  besides  fever,  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic,  tic,  and  other  neuralgic  affections.  If  the 
evmptoms  of  all  these  diseases  are  disconnected  from 
their  natural  attachments,  and  arranged  under  the  head 
of  the  sCYcral  organs  where  they  are  observed,  will  th^ 
not  present  a  hopeless  jumble  and  a  disheartening  con* 
fusion  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  plan  Hahnemann  has  adopted. 
He  has  given  ua  the  index  only,  but  suppressed  the  book 
itself;  for  his  arrangement  is  scarcely  a  bit  more  scientific, 
though  it  may  be  more  serviceable,  than  if  he  had  ar- 
ranged  the  symptoms  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  which  they  commenced.  No  wonder  we 
find  contradictory  symptoms  occurring  under  each  oi^kd; 
for  must  not  the  symptoms,  say  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
difier  according  as  the  main  seat  of  the  inflammatory  aS- 
faction  is  the  liver  or  the  kidneys,  the  brain  or  the 
bronchiiB  ?  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
other  organs.  It  is  not  only  unscientific  but  absolutely 
falso  to  call  such  contradictory  symptoms  either  primary 
and  secondary  or  alternating  actions  of  the  medicine. 
Each  provmg  must  be  considered  for  itself  as  an  indiyi- 
duality,  and  to  me  it  is  astonishing  that  Hahnemann, 
who  insisted  so  much  on  individualizing  diseases  and  of 
tracing  each  case  most  carefully  through  aD  its  symptonM, 
not  only  of  the  present  hut  of  the  past,  even  in  the  case 
of  epidemic  and  other  diseases  of  fixed  or  specific  charac- 
ter, should  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  his  own  principle  ss  to 
have  mixed  up  at  randooi,  as  it  were,  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  several  diil'erent  diseases  producible  by  each  medicine. 
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■without  giving  ua  any  clue  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  iudi. 
viduuJitieB  contained  in  this  precious  hotch-potch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hahnemann  states  in  his 
latest  writingB  that  large  doaea  are  apt  to  prodi 
secondary  actions,'  but  that  from  small  and  moderate 
dosee  none  but  primary  actions  ensue.'  Now  he  defines 
primary  action  to  be  the  product  of  the  medicinal  influ- 
ence and  vital  force  conjointly,  but  belonging  principally 
to  the  former,  and  the  aecondary  action  is,  he  says,  the 
reaction  of  the  vital  ibrco  against  the  medicinal  iufiuence.'' 
Now,  if  auch  be  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  why 
there  ahould  be  no  reaction  against  the  often  faa  la 
alleged)  powerful  action  of  the  influencing  agent,  if  given 
in  a  small  dose,  whereas  such  reaction  occurs  when  the 
doae  of  the  influencing  agent  happens  to  be  rather  large. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  by  this  statement  he  wished  practi- 
cally to  shelve  altogether  his  former  theory  regarding 
primary  and  secondaJr  actions,  whOe  at  the  same  time  he 
sought  to  recommend  the  employment  of  small  doses  in 
preterence  to  large  ibr  pathogenetic  purposes  ? 

Though  we  might  admit  the  occurrence  of  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms,  in  the  sense  of  idiopathic  and  aymp* 
tomatic,  in  the  proving  of  one  and  the  same  individual,  it 
would  be  obviously  absurd  to  call  the  syniptoms  of  one 
individual  secondary  to  those  of  another,  as  Hahnemann 
has  done.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may  refer  you  to  the 
pathogenesy  of  cinchona,  where  he  states  that  the  symptom, 
"  increase  of  the  catamenial  discbarge,"  observed  by  him- 
self, is  primary  action,  and  "  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menia,"  observed  by  Eaulin,  is  secondary  action.  And  in 
like  manner  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  call  the  symp- 
toms observed  iu  two  difi'erent  provers  altentatiag 
actioTia,  though  this,  too,  Hahnemann  has  done  occasion- 
ally. Thus,  for  instance,  the  symptoms  "acceleration  of 
the  catamenia,"  observed  by  Bergiua,  and  "  retardation  of 
the  catamenia,"  observed  by  himself^  are  stated  to  be 
alternating  actions.  I  will  give  only  one  other  eiample 
of  this  from  the  pathogenesy  of  Pulsatilla.  There  the 
symptom,  "  shuddeiing  almost  without  rigor,  bo  that  the 
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hair  bristled,  with  anxiety  and  oppreaaed  feeling,"  ob- 
served by  Horiiburg,  is  atated  to  be  an  altemating  action 
with  "  violent  rigor,  then  a  mingled  sensation  of  internal 
heat  and  shuddering,  followed  by  general  burning  heat, 
with  very  rapid  pulae  and  Tery  rapid,  deathly,  anxious 
reBpiration,"  which  woa  observed  by  Hahnemann  him- 
self.  It  seems  to  me  that  aa,  as  i  have  above  shown, 
the  primary  and  secondary  action  of  the  medicine,  in  Hah- 
nemann's sense  of  the  words,  is  a  groundless  distinction,  bo 
the  employment  of  the  term  altemating  action  is  an  un- 
necessary one.  It  ie  aufflcieut  for  our  purpose  that  we 
know  that  the  medicine,  in  its  positive  action,  baa  the 
power  of  producing  opposite  symptoma ;  hut  I  believe,  if 
we  knew  the  exact  histories  of  these  medicinal  diseasee  aa 
they  occurred  in  the  provers,  we  should  find  that  the 
opposite  symptoms  occurred  in  connection  with  totally 
different  groups  of  morbid  action,  or  at  different  stages  of 
the  medicinal  disease. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  stOdent  of 
Hahnemann's  Materia  Aledica  ia  the  great  preponderance 
of  Bobjective  symptoms  in  each  proving,  and  the  pro- 
portionately very  smalt  number  of  objective  phenomena  j 
and  again,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  remark  thnt  vybllet 
the  subjective  phenomena,  the  sensations,  avhes,  and 
pains,  are  described  with  the  most  elaborate  minuteness, 
the  objective  phenomena  are,  as  it  were,  only  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  as  though  they  were  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  Thus  how  iodeliuite  are  the  recorded  effects  as 
manifested  on  the  skin,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  etc.,  how 
loose  ia  the  description  of  the  altered  secretions,  and 
how  thoroughly  do  we  miss  all  attempts  at  the  micro- 
scopical or  chemical  investigation  of  these  aeerctiona  and 
excretions.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  mnst 
confess  that  the  objective  phenomena  are  fully  as  mueh 
pathogenetic  effects  as  the  subjective  ;  and  further,  that 
they  are  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  effects  of 
a  medicine,  for  the  prover  might  imagine  or  feign  any 
number  of  sensations  and  pains,  but  he  could  not  conjure 
a  herpetic  eruption  on  his  akin,  or  an  inflammation  into 
his  sclerotic,  or  a  sediment  into  his  urine,  etc. 

alSOl  Hahnemann,  speaking  of  belladonna  putieos'^ 
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larly,  but  with  reference  also  to  medieineB  in  general, 
aaysi^We  want  to  know  "wliat  organs  it  derangea 
functionally,  what  it  modiliea  in  other  ways,  what  nerves 
it  principally  beuumba  or  exciteB,  what  nlterations  it 
effects  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  digestive  opemtionB, 
how  it  affects  the  mind,  how  the  disposition,  what  influence 
it  exerts  over  some  eecretiona,  what  modification  the 
muscular  fibre  receives  from  it,  how  long  its  action  lasts, 
and  by  what  means  it  ia  rendered  powerless.'" 

Now  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  a  medicine 
in  this  way  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  it  ia 
evident  that  the  records  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hah- 
nemann fall  very  for  short  of  the  Btandard  he  originally 
proposed  to  himself.  Probably,  as  Hahnemann  went  on 
with  his  provings,  he  found  it  iuiposaible,  in  the  then 
atate  of  physiological  and  pathological  science,  to  ascer- 
tain with  any  degree  of  probability  the  desiderata  he 
points  out  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  it  is  notorious 
that,  at  the  period  when  Hahnemann  first  commenced 
his  provings,  these  sciences  were  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
made  up  of  crude  apeculationa  and  theories,  the  falli- 
bility and  absurdity  of  which  could  not  escape  the  keen 
glance  of  such  a  man  as  Hahnemann.  The  physiology 
and  pathology  of  his  time  no  doubt  fully  deserved  the 
censure  he  bestowed  on  them,  especially  the  latter,  in 
his  essay  entitled  j^culapiiu  in  the  BalaneeJ  "What 
these  sciences  have  since  become  Hahnemann  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  ascertain,  as  the  bitterly  antagonistic 
position  he  was  compelled  to  assume,  from  the  attaeka 
of  the  partisans  of  the  old  school,  prejudiced  his  mind 
against  all  the  advances  ui  the  sciences  chiefly  cultivated 
by  his  enemies.  Accordingly  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  barren  fields  of  speculative  phy- 
siology bad  been  altogether  abandoned,  and  men  had 
directed  their  minds  to  experiment  and  the  observation 
of  nature ;  and  thus,  though  we  cannot  boast  of  having 
made  any  very  gigantic  strides  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, tlie  materials  furnished  us  by  the  labours  of  the 
chanipioDs  of  these  sciences,  chiefly  by  means  of  careful 
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impartial  inreHtigations,  and  the  diHcoveries  bj  meatiB  of 
the  microscope  aud  improved  chemical  analysis,  have  at 
all  events  given  ub  better  data  from  which  to  start,  and 
more  assured  premises  from  which  to  make  our  deduc- 
tions, than  were  at  hand  when  Hahnemann  began  hia 
pathogenetic  provinga.  Hahnemann  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  finding  no  light  shed  upon  hia  eiperimenta 
by  the  physiology  of  the  day,  did  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  in  the  absence  of  clear  physiological  light ;  he  noted 
down  the  effects  of  medicines  as  they  occurred,  iu  the 
very  words  of  the  provers  who  agisted  him  in  his  experi- 
ments. Science,  he  doubtless  thought,  is  as  yet  unalde 
to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  observed ;  by 
recording  them  just  as  they  occur  I  shall  be  in  a  manner 
independent  of  science.  No  doubt  this  was  and  must 
still  be  the  best  course,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  insight 
into  the  essential  meaning  and  importance  of  the  varioua 
phenomena  we  observe. 

It  has  been  stated  b^  the  enemies  of  homceopathj  die- 
paragingly,  by  some  friends  of  the  uystem  eulogistically, 
that  homceopathic  practitioners  iu  general,  and  the  more 
strict  Hahnemannians  iu  particular,  neglect  or  despise  thB 
advances  of  modem  pathological  and  physiological  science^ 
and  tliie  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  tor  as  long  as  his 
Materia  Medica  is  confined  to  a  bare  onumerution  of 
symptoms,  arranged  in  defiance  of  accredited  physiological 
principles,  ao  long  must  the  practice  of  the  homceopathiBt 
be  mainly  made  up  of  an  almost  mechanical  comparison  of 
symptoms.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  perfection  of  the 
medical  art  we  ought  to  aim  at.  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  strive  to  attain  the  theoretical  standard  proposed  by 
Hahnemann  himself  in  1801  ?  And  how  is  this  attain- 
able ?  I  answer  at  once  by  a  more  scientific  character  of 
our  Materia  Medica,  by  treating  our  pathogenetic  provings 
in  a  thoroughly  physiological  manner;  by  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  actions  of  modicines  the  aids  and  appliimees 
of  the  microscope,  eheraical  analysis,  and  the  ascerttttned 
principles  (not  the  theoretical  surmises)  of  modern  phy- 
siology. This  is  being  done  by  many  of  the  more  recent 
pioneers  of  patliogenetic  experimentation,  and  if  we 
B  all  animated  by  tVie  iio\i\a  'tfc9li.W^\ift  s^— 
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of  our  art  which  they  have  exhibited,  the  reproach  of 
unscientific  character,  which  is  ao  continually  urged  against 
us  by  the  adherents  of  so-called  rational  medicine,  would 
soon  have  no  Bemhlance  of  a  haaia,  but  our  system  would 
speedily  he  recognised  hy  all  as  the  only  one  that  haa 
the  slighteat  pretensions  to  science.  The  task  of  raising 
medicine  to  the  level  of  the  current  science  must  hi 
performed  by  homcEopathistB ;  no  other  sect  is  capabh 
of  doing  this,  for  none  other  poseesses  sufScient  faith 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  physiological  esperi- 
mentation  to  induce  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
martyrdom  of  proving  medicines.  Even  the  followers  of 
Eademaeher,  whose  therapeutic  maxim  is  a  rude  homceo- 
pathy,  cannot  get  up  aufflcient  pathogenetic  zeal  to  con- 
tinue the  experiments  they  began  so  energetically ;  and 
their  admirable  proving  of  iron  stands  an  isolated  monu- 
ment of  their  skill  and  good  intentions,  useless  to  them- 
selves, but  gladly  accepted  by  us. 

Though  1  have  freely  criticised  the  defects  of  Hahne- 
mann's Materia  Medica,  I  would  he  sorry  to  give  yon 
the  impression  that  I  at  all  undervalue  his  work.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  I  study  his  Materia  MeiUea  the  more 
I  marvel  at  the  transcendent  aeuteness  of  the  author, 
his  wonderful  perceptive  powers,  hia  almost  miraculous 
instinct  in  perceiving  the  characteristic  symptoms,  the 
germs  of  grand  pathological  states  producible  by  medicines, 
amid  the  perplexing  redundancy  of  their  less  important 
pathogenetic  effects ;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  in  the  mere 
labour  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Hahnemann's  own  doings 
are  tenfold  as  great  and  important  as  all  the  labours  of  Si 
his  predecessors  and  all  hia  followers  ;  that  while  we  might 
manage  to  get  on  though  we  were  deprived  of  all  the 

Srovinga  of  every  other  contributor  to  our  Materia 
ledica,  were  we  deprived  of  Hahflemann'a  observations, 
and  especially  his  eariier  provinga,  such  as  belladonna, 
aconite,  bryonia,  nux,  pulaatilla,  rhua,  arnica,  mercurius, 
etc.,  we  might  shut  up  shop  at  once.  In  the  matter  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  we  all  must  acknowledge  that  among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a 
greater  than  Sam\iel  Hahnemann. 
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LECTUEE  IX. 

Off  HAHNEMJJfN'a   DOOTEIKE   OF   OHBOTfIC  DiaBABEB. 

Before  Habnemann's  etmnciation  of  hia  peculiar  pa- 
thological doctrine  of  tlie  origin  of  chronic  diaeaflea, 
commonly  termed  the  p«ora-(AeiMy,  the  grand  distinctiTo 
feature  of  his  practical  directions  conaiated  in  oft-re- 
peated injujietiona  to  individualize  to  the  utmost  all  diB- 
eaaee,  that  is  to  say,  to  regard  each  morbid  case  as  an  in- 
dividuality, a  disease  that  stood  per  ae,  and  might  never 
again  occur  in  the  precise  form  then  observed,  and 
which  demanded  for  ite  cure  a  remedy  selected  in  accord.*- 
ance  with  the  actual  aymptoma  and  utterly  irrespective 
of  any  presumed  essential  cause  or  pathological  doctrine 
whatsoever. 

No  one  ever  ridiculed  the  therapeutic  maxim  of  the 
dominant  school,  "  tolle  cmi»am,"  more  than  Hahnemann. 
His  eaaay  entitled  the  Medicine  of  Mcperienee,  that  0» 
the  Value  of  the  S^eeulative  Systems  of  Medicine,  and 
even  the  introduction  to  every  successive  edition  of  the 
Organon,  abound  in  paasages  ridiculing  the  notion  of  any 
inquiry  into  the  easenttal  nature  of  diseases,  and  no 
maiim  is  more  frequently  or  more  dogmatically  eniub 
dated  by  our  Master  than  thia  (I  quote  from  hia  Medi- 
cine  of  Escperienee)  : — 

"  The  internal  essential  nature  of  every  malady,  of 
every  individual  case  of  disease,  aa  far  as  it  is  necesaapy 
for  us  to  know  it  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it,  espreaees 
itself  by  the  aymplonu,  as  they  present  themselvea  to 
the  investigations  of  {he  true  observer  in  their  vrholo 
extent,  connection,  and  succession." 

"  When  the  physician  has  discovered  all  the  observable 

mnptoms  of  the  disease  that  exist,  ho  has  discovered 

he  disease  itself,  he  baa  attained  the  complete  conception 

of  it  requisite  to  enaWe  'hm  to  eSeat  a  cure." 

Paasing  over  Ma  intet'ine4ia'66'!^OT'u,^ 
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the  same  doctrine  mculcat«d  in  tbe  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  Organon,  in  even  its  last  edition.  Thus  in  §  vi. 
we  find  it  written  : — 

"  The  unprejudiced  observer,  let  his  powers  of  pene- 
tration be  ever  so  great,  takes  note  of  nothing  in  every 
individual  disease  except  the  changes  in  the  health  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind  which  can  be  perceived  exter- 
nally by  means  of  the  senses,  that  is  to  say,  he  notices 
only  the  deviations  from  the  former  healthy  state  of  the 
now  diseased  individual  which  are  felt  by  the  patient 
himself,  remarked  by  those  around  him^  and  observed 
by  the  physician.  AU  these  perceptible  signs  represent 
the  disease  in  its  whole  extent ;  that  is,  together  they  form 
the  true  and  only  conceivable  portrait  of  the  disease." 

And  in  a  note  to  this  paragraph  he  once  more  holds 
up  to  ridicule  those  who  would  seek  to  know  anything 
more  about  the  disease  than  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  patient. 

After  all  this  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  meet 
Hahnemann  in  the  domain  of  pathological  hypothesis, 
aud  actually  promulgating  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  all 
chronic  diseases.  And  yet  sneh  is  the  fact,  and  we  shall 
find  that  his  doctrine  of  chronic  disease — and  this  I  say 
without  thereby  implying  its  fallacy— is  an  attempt  at 
a  dogmatical  explanation  of  the  essential  nature  of  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  maladies  that  afflict  mankind; 
aud  as  all  Hahnemann's  views  and  doctrines  were  made 
subservient  to  his  therapeutics,  this  pathological  hypo- 
thesis of  his  was  the  foundation  of  a  peculiar  therapia, 
differing  in  some  essential  particulars  from  what  be  had 
heretofore  taught. 

Before  entermg  on  a  critical  analysis  and  examination 
of  Hahnemann's  doctrine  of  chronic  diseases,  I  think 
it  as  well  for  the  sake  of  those  of  you  who  may  not  have 
had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
Hahnemann's  peculiar  tenets  on  this  point,  to  trace  out 
for  you  the  exact  course  of  Hahnemann's  views  upon 
the  subject  as  £ir  as  they  can  be  learned  from  his  medical 
writings. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Hahnemann  first  conce\fei 
hJB  doctrizia  vf  cbronic  diseases   about   the  year  \tt2.T, 
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irbea  he  ecut  for  his  trusty  followers  Stapf  and  l....,,^ 
to  come  to  Coethen,  where  he  tlieii  resided,  in  ordeel^^ 
bear  from  his  own  lips  hia  eipknarion  of  the  padBii 
theory ;  aad  that  the  first  published  record  of  it  is  tiw 
first  edition  of  his  great  work  on  Chronic  Dixeateg,  pub- 
lished in  1S38.  But  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
this  was  the  first  systematic  expositiou  of  his  peculiar 
and  remarkable  doctrine,  we  hate  evidence  in  hia  wiit- 
ings  that  for  many  yeara  previously,  indeed,  certain  p»* 
B^es  in  hiB  veiy  first  medical  work  of  any  magiiitude, 
that  on  Venereal  IHteatei,  published  in  17b9,  show, 
that  even  before  his  discoveiy  of  the  homoeopathic 
law,  bis  mind  hod  a  certain  tendency  towards  the  theoiy 
which,  when  formally  promulgated,  seemed  to  come  eo 
unexpectedly  upon  hia  oisciples. 

In  that  early  work  just  alluded  to  he  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  dangerous  effects  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  common  practice  of  destroying  the  chancre,  his 
notion  being  that  the  external  sore  was  but  the  sign  of 
the  universal  infection  of  the  organism,  and  that  whilst 
it  existed  the  diaease  expended  all  its  energy  upon  this 
external  morbid  process ;  but  that  if  the  external  aSso- 
tion  were  removed,  the  disease,  which  was  by  no  means 
destroyed  by  such  an  act,  being  deprived  of  an  external 
seat,  preyed  upon  some  inteimal  organ  or  organs,  and 
gave  rise  to  that  series  of  phenomena  we  denominate 
secondary  or  constitutional  syphilis. 

But  still  more  marked  and  striking  is  a  passage  vrhich 
occurs  in  an  easay  imblished  by  Hahnemann  in  1816, 
juat  twelve  years  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  Ohronie  Uweases.^ 

Speaking  of  the  itch,  he  says: — 

"This  disease  belongs  to  tho  chronic  exantheiuatous 
diseases,  and  in  it  nature  also  produces  the  itch-vesicJea, 
at  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  part  that  was  origi- 
nally touched  by  the  itch-virua,  e.  g.,  betwixt  the  fingen 
and  on  the  wrists,  if  the  hands  were  firat  affected.  As 
soon  as  the  itch-vesicles  have  made  their  appearance,  this 
IS  a  sigu  that  the  internal  itch-diseaae  is  already  fiilly 
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developed ;  for  at  firat  there  is  actuaUy  no  morbid 
rfiange  observable  on  the  affected  part,  no  itching,  no 
itch- vesicles.  Usually  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  after  the  application  of  tKe  itch-viruB  there  occurs, 
along  with  slight  fever,  which  is  not  noticed  by  many 
persons,  the  eruption  of  the  first  itch-vesicle — nature 
requires  this  time  in  oisler  to  complete  the  fiill  infection, 
that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  the  itch-disease  in  the 
interior,  throughout  the  oi^pniam.  The  itch- vesicles  that 
now  appear  are  heuce  no  mere  local  malady,  but  a  proof 
of  the  completion  of  the  internal  disease.  The  itch- 
miasm,  as  soon  m  it  has  contaiuinated  the  hand,  remains 
DO  longer  local  the  instant  it  haa  caused  inoculation,  but 
proceeds  to  alter  the  interior  of  the  orgauism  and  to 
devclope  itself  into  this  peculiar  disease  until  the  entire 
infection  is  accomplished,  and  then  only  does  the  erup- 
tion produced  by  the  intemjil  malady  appear  on  the  skin, 
and  that  at  first  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  point  of 
infection.  The  itch-vesielea  are  an  abnormal  organ  pro- 
duced by  tho  inner  organism  upon  the  skin,  designed 
by  nature  to  he  the  external  substitute  of  the  internal 
disease,  to  take  the  latter  upon  itself,  to  absorb  it,  as  it 
were,  and  so  to  keep  it  subdued,  slumbering,  and  latent. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  this,  that  so  long 
as  the  vesicles  remain  on  the  skin  and  continue  to  itch 
and  discharge,  the  internal  disease  cannot  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  from  this  also,  that  whenever  it  ia  pBF> 
tiaDy  destroyed  on  the  skin,  without  any  previous  cure 
of  the  internal  itch-disease  (especially  if  it  be  of  some- 
what long  standing  and  have  attained  to  any  extent) 
being  effected  by  means  of  the  internal  employment  of 
its  specific  remedy  giilphur,  this  intern^  disease  then 
bursts  forth  rapidly,  often  in  a  frightful  manner,  in  tha 
form  of  phthinis,  asthma,  insanity,  dTOp»y,  apoplexy, 
amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  it  not  unfreqaeittly  occasions 
suddeil  death" 

This  wB  shall  presently  find  is  exactly  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  work  on  Ohronic  Diseases,  with  this  'ihffer- 
ence,  that  in  the  latter  place  it  is  made  much  more 
general  or  universal  in  its  application, 

lifit  US  now  see  fiwra  Mabnem^m'B  own 
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tamed  in  the  first  part  of  his  Chronic  Diseagea, 
it  was  he  came  to  inreat  his  fiilly  developed  doctrine  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  chronic  diseases.  We  shall  best 
learn  this  &om  the  work  on  that  subject  I  have  so  ofi^i 
alluded  to. 

In  comparison  with  ^opathy,  he  observes,  homoeo- 
pathy baa  been  exceedingly  succeBsful,  not  only  -with 
Kcnte  diseaeee,  epidemics,  and  sporadic  fevers,  hut  also 
with  the  nnmeroua  array  of  chronic  maladies  in  which 
allopathic  treatment  was  so  often  worse  than  useless. 
Under  homccopathic  treatment,  the  actual  morbid  state 
of  these  chronic  maladies  was  often  removed  in  a  very 
abort  time,  bo  that  the  patients  in  their  improved  state 
could  again  enjoy  happy  days.  Hahnemann  denominates 
the  condition  of  these  patients  after  the  homoeopatiiic 
treatment  expressly  improvement  or  amelioration,  and 
alleges  that  though  they  were  often  very  much  relieved, 
they  were  not  cured,  for  their  complaints  would  all  or  to 
a  great  degree  be  brought  back  by  many  unfavourable 
eircumatancea,  such  as  great  errors  of  diet,  a  chill,  raw, 
wet,  or  stormy  weather,  the  autumn  season,  but  paitieu- 
larly  the  winter  and  a  wintry  spring,  violent  corporeal 
or  mental  exertion,  an  injury,  some  mental  emotion,  such 
aa  fright,  grief,  'care,  or  vexation ;  their  return  under 
these  circumstances  waa  generally  attended  with  the 
appearance  of  new  symptoms ;  and  if  they  were  not  more 
serious,  they  were  generally  more  troublesome  and  more 
difficult  of  removal  than  before.  If  a  medicine  was  found 
that  answered  both  the  old  and  new  symptoms,  it  would 
soon  produce  an  amelioration;  but  if  it  was  only  the 
old  symptoma  that  recurred,  the  medicine  that  had  at 
first  done  good  was  now  no  longer  so  effectual,  and  if  it 
required  to  be  repeated  again,  it  waa  atill  lesa  so,  But 
notwithstaoding  the  obaervance  of  the  best-regulated  diet 
and  the  employment  of  the  apparently  best-suited  ho* 
mffiopathie  remedy,  new  symptoms  constantly  made  th^ 
appearance,  which  were  with  diificulty  and  imperfediT 
removed  by  other  medicines,  or  perhaps  were  not  at  aU 
ameliorated,  if  the  unfavourable  infinencea  above  alluded 
to  occurred.  Occaaioually,  some  favourable  influences, 
Bttch  aa  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  an  ameliorated  cood^aiffi  r 
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of  life,  an  agreeable  journey,  a  good  eeaaon  aod  dry  uni- 
form weather,  would  cause  the  malady  to  come  to  a  stand  ' 
for  Bome  time;  but  this  was  never  of  long  duration, 
the  disease  would  continue  to  progreas,  the  remedies 
employed  would  do  little  or  no  good,  and  the  disease  in- 
creased from  year  to  year. 

"  Tiiis,"  he  saya,  "  was  and  continued  to  be  the  i 
rapid  or  slower  course  of  such  treatments  of  ail  i 
venereal,  considerable  chronic  diseases,  even  when  appa- 
rently conducted  strictly  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  homceopathic  art  aa  hitherto  known.  Their  com- 
mencement was  cheering,  their  progreaa  less  favourable, 
their  issue  hopeleaa." 

"And  yet"  he  adds,  "  the  doctrine  itself  is  built  upon 
the  impregnable  pillars  of  truth,  and  must  ever  remain  so." 
As  proofs  of  its  excellence  and  almost  infallibility,  he 
cites  the  splendid  successes  obtained  by  it  in  diseases  of 
a  fised  character,  such  as  the  scarlet  fever  of  Sydenham,  ■ 
the  miliary  fever,  the  hooping-cough,  the  croup,  the  aycosie  . 
disease,  autumnal  dysenteries,  pleurisies,  typhus  fever, 
etc.,  and  then  he  asks,  "Whence  this  inferior  success,  | 
this  absolute  want  of  success  in  the  prolonged  treatment 
of  non-venereal  chronic  diseases  ?"  His  disciples  attri- 
buted it  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  medicines 
properly  proved ;  but  to  this  Hahnemann  could  not  ascribe 
it,  especially  as,  in  spite  of  the  additions  yearly  made  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  cure  of 
chronii!  diseasea.  He  says  that  from  the  year  1816-17 
the  solution  of  this  problem  occupied  him  day  and  night, 
and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  solving  it,  and  in  1827  he 
summoned  to  his  side  two  of  his  most  esteemed  disciples, 
viz.,  Drs.  Btapf  and  Gross,  and  communicated  to  them  , 
his  discovery,  in  case  his  death,  for  he  was  then  !n  his 
seventy -third  year,  should  have  occurred  before  the  publi- 
eatiou  of  hia  book  on  the  subject.  This  remarkable  book 
duly  appeared  the  following  year. 

His  researches  and  reflectiona,  as  he  tells  us  in  this 
work,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the 
conataut  recurrence  of  uhrouic  diseases  after  the  symp- 
toms present  had  been  removed  by  the  homceopathically- 
Belected  remedy,  and  their  recurrence  with  new  and  grave  ' 
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armptoma,  was  that  the  homosopathic  physician  in  these 
diseaseB  had  not  merely  to  do  with  the  morbid  pheno- 
menu  actually  present,  but  that  these  phenomena  only 
represented  a  portion  of  the  deeply-seated  fiindamen™ 
malady,  nhose  great  extent  waa  manifested  by  the  new 
aymptoms  that  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  and  unlesg 
ho  blew  this  fundumental  disease  in  the  full  estent  of  all 
the  aymptoms  peculiar  to  it,  he  could  not  hope  to  discarar 
any  medicineB  which  should  correapond  in  their  peculiar 
pathogenetic  effects  to  the  whole  fundamental  nialDdj, 
and  taereforo  he  would  be  unable  to  cure  it  in  its  'whole 
estent,  or  in  its  several  features.  That  the  aoiight-for 
fundamental  malady  must  he  of  a  chronic  miagmatw  nfr 
ture,  Hahnemann  was  convinced  from  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  apontaneoua  efforts  of  the 
most  robust  conatitution,  nor  by  the  most  healthy  diet  and 
careful  regimen,  but  that  it  moreased  in  intensity  and 
estent  from  year  to  year,  and  became  always  worae  and 
worae  until  the  termination  of  life,  like  every  chronic  mi- 
asmatic diaease ;  for  example,  ayphilia,  which  if  not  cured 
ST  its  specific  mercury,  increased  fi«m  year  to  year,  k"^ 
ways  developed  new  and  graver  aymptoms. 

His  further  researches  showed  that  the  obstacle  to  the 
cure  seemed  to  lie  in  a  previous  scabious  eruption  which 
the  patient  frequently  confessed  to  having  had,  and  from 
which  he  often  dated  all  hia  sufferings,  "When  the  pa- 
tients did  not  confeas  to  any  such  infection,  they  yet 
showed  in  their  persons  slight  traces  of  it,  such  as  sc»- 
biouB  vesicles,  herpetic  eruptions,  etc.,  that  appeared  frotft 
time  to  time  to  time  as  infallible  signs  of  a  former  in&cv 
tion  of  this  nature. 

These  circvmistances  and  innumerable  obaerrations  (£ 
other  physiciana,  together  with  his  own  esperience,  that 
chronic  diseases  occurred  on  the  suppression  artiiicially, 
or  disappearance  from  other  causes  of  a  scabious  eruption 
fi^m  the  skin  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals,  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  aa  to  the  character  of  the  internal 
enemy  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

By  degrees  he  became  a<!C[uainted  with  more  etEcient 
remedies  for  this  fundamental  malady,  the  cause  of  ao 
iuany  sufferings,  which  he  called  ptora,  meaning  theust^. 
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the  internal  itch-diaease,  with  or  wifcliout  ita  esanthema, 
and  he  was  convinced  by  the  esuellent  servicea  rendered 
by  these  same  medicinea  in  auuilar  chronic  diseases, 
where  the  patients  could  not  eall  to  remembrance  any 
such  infection,  that  these  diaeasea  also  muat  have  owed 
their  origin  to  some  paora  communicated  to  them  either 
when  they  were  infants,  or  at  some  unrememberable  pe- 
riod of  their  Kves,  and  it  often  happened  that  careful  in- 
quirieB  among  their  parents  or  friends  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  this  conjecture. 

Careful  obaerpation,  he  says,  of  the  curative  powers  of 
the  antipaoric  medicines  discovered  in  the  eleven  years  of 
his  researchea,  taught  him  how  frequently  severe  and 
moat  severe  as  well  as  moderate  chronic  diseases  were 
derived  from  this  source.  It  likewiae  taught  him  that 
this  Proteus-Uke  psora  was  the  source  not  only  of  most  of 
those  varieties  of  skiu  diseases  ao  carefully  distinguished 
by  Willan,  but  also  of  almost  all  abnormal  growths,  from 
the  wart  on  the  finger  to  the  largest  encysted  tumour, 
from  the  deformed,  nail  to  the  tumours  on  bones  and  the 
distortions  of  the  spine,  and  many  other  kinds  of  soften- 
ing and  deformity  of  the  bones  ;  that  it  was  the  origin  of 
a  tendency  to  epistaiis  and  hsemorrboids,  of  biemortysia, 
bsematemeaia,  and  hamaturia,  of  suppresaed  as  well  ae  of 
excessive  catamenia!  discharge,  of  long-continued  noctur- 
nal diaphoresis  and  of  a  porchment-nke  dryness  of  the 
skiuj  of  a  habit  of  diarrhcea  aa  well  as  inveterate  constipa- 
tion, of  neuralgic  pains  and  convulaive  diseases,  of  chrome 
ulcera  and  inSammations,  of  hypersarcoses  and  tumours, 
of  marasmus  and  excessive  sensitiTenesa,  of  the  many 
abnormal  conditions  or  complete  loss  of  the  senaea  of 
hearing,  eight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  of  eicessiv© 
salacity  and  of  complete  impotence,  of  all  mental  diseases 
from  imbecility  to  estasis,  from  melancholia  to  fury,  of 
syncope  and  vertigo,  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  those  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  going  imder  the  name  of 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis — in  a  word,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  the  chronic  diseases  described  under  uifierent 
names  in  pathological  works.  In  a  word,  his  observations 
convinced  him  that  all  those  chronic  diseases  which  could 
not  be  said  to  arise  from  the  infection  of  the  two  venereal 
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maladies,  gvphilis  and  eyco»k,  were  but  partial  deveja^ 
menta  of  the  very  ancient  chronic  leproua  and  scabiooB 
miaem,  that  ia  to  say,  were  only  derivatives  from  one  and 
the  same  fundamental  disease;  just  as  in  an  epidemic, 
say  of  typhus,  all  the  patients  owe  their  disease  to  one 
and  the  same  pestilential  influence,  though  some  may 
present  one  series  of  symptoms,  others  another,  and  all 
the  symptoms  from  all  the  patients  together  present  the 
complete  picture  of  the  disease ;  and  every  case  ie  curable 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  remedies,  however  much 
cases  may  apparently  differ  from  each  other,  and 
present  the  appearance    of  being    totally   different  di»- 

In  Europe,  and  he  believes  also  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  only  three  chronic  miasms,  whence 
all  or  nearly  all  chronic  diseases  are  derived.  PirBt, 
Byphilii ;  second,  sycotU,  or  the  fig- wart  disease ;  third, 
p»ora,  the  disease  which  has  the  scabions  eruption  for  Its 
local  manifestation. 

Pgora  is,  according  to  Halmemann,  the  oldest,  moBt 
universal,  and  most  destructive,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  misunderstood  of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseases,  and 
it  has  for  centuries  been  the  parent  of  the  thousands  of 
different  acute  and  chronic  non-venereal  diseases  whidi 
have  alflicted  man  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
leprosy  of  the  Israelites  described  in  Leviticus  was  but 
a  variety  of  psora,  so  were  the  various  forms  of  leprosy 
that  prevailed  dtiring  the  middle  ages,  likewise  th^ 
maKgnant  form  of  erysipelae  that  spread  throughout 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  termed  St.  Anthony't  Jire. 
Under  these  forms  of  the  disease  its  whole  molignitr 
seemed  to  be  eipended  on  the  skin.  By  the  introduction 
of  habits  of  greater  cleanliness,  the  fi«quent  use  of  warm 
baths,  greater  attention  to  diet,  and  a  better  regulated 
mode  of  life,  the  eiteroal  repulsive  aspect  of  the  psora  wu 
80  far  mitigated  in  the  course  of  time  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  came  to  present  the  form 
in  which  we  see  it  now-a-daya,  viz.,  the  scabioua  eruption 
or  itch.  In  this  form  the  degenerated  lepra  or  psora  is 
much  more  easily  removed  from  the  skin  by  means  of 
""  "   ,  lotions,  and  ointments  of  sulphur,  lead,  c 
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zinc,  and  mercury,  but  the  evil  is  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. The  leprosy  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  middle 
ages  was  much  leaa  dangerous,  for  in  this  form  of  psora 
the  disease  rendered  the  skin  bo  disgusting  that  every  one 
fled  from  the  contact  of  those  affected  by  it,  whereas  the 
itch  is  often  quite  ovcrloolied,  and  may  readily  be 
communicated  without  the  victim  being  aware  that  he  is 
in  contact  with  an  individual  affected  by  itch  ;  and  it  is, 
saya  Hahnemann,  one  of  the  most  infectious  of  diseases. 
The  fatal  fiicdity  with  which  the  external  monifeatation  of 
psora— the  itch — can  be  auppresaed  by  means  of  external 
applications  (which  was  not  the  case  with  it  when  it  existed 
under  the  form  of  leprosy),  whereby  the  iutemol  psora  is 
made  to  develope  itself,  is  the  cause  of  the  great  increase 
within  the  last  three  hundred  yeara  of  the  chronic  mala- 
dies that  afflict  humanity.  Hahnemann  calculates  that  at 
least  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  diseases  are  derived  iraia 
it,  and  that  the  remaining  eighth  ia  derived  from  syphilis 
nud  sycosis,  or  from  a  combination  of  some  two  ot  these 
three  miasmata,  or  of  all  three.  Hahnemann  aUegee  that 
a  great  mistake  has  bitherto  been  committed  by  all 
modem  medical  men  without  exception,  the  moat  cele- 
brated as  well  aa  the  least  celebrated,  in  viewing  the  itch  ' 
as  a  merely  local  disease,  and  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  i 
drive  it  away  as  rapidly  as  poasible  by  meana  of  all  sorts  I 
of  salves  and  lotions.  He  strongly  condemns  this  treat-  ' 
ment,  and  makes  those  who  practise  it  responsible  for 
the  evils  thus  brought  upon  humanity,  and  he  states  that  | 
the  ancient  physicians  were  more  conscientious  and 
better  observers,  for  they  perceived  the  evil  effecta  of  ^ 
driving  the  eruption  off  the  akin  in  thia  way,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  cure  the  disease  rather  by  internal  reme- 
dies ;  with  but  indifferent  aucceas,  however,  as  it  would 
seem.  "  Eepercusaion  of  the  itch,"  Hahnemann  saya, 
"  is  an  erroneous  expression,  for  the  psora  or  itch-diaeaae 
is  already  in  the  body,  and  the  cutaneous  affection  is  its 
external  sign,  which,  as  long  as  it  exists,  keeps  the  inter- 
nal disease  quiet,  and  makes  the  internal  psora,  with  all 
its  secondary  affections,  latent." 

From  tiie  conscientious  and  observant  older  physicians 
referred  to,  Hahnemann  now  adduces  an  immense  Be"' 
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of  cases  to  iUuatrate  the  evil  consequencea  of  auppreaaiDg 
the  external  eruption.  In  this  enumeoitioii  ho  includes 
not  merely  the  iteh-disease,  but  also  cftsea  where  tho  aup- 

f)reaBion  of  tiaea  capitis  and  ht-rpetic  eruptiona  waa  fol- 
owed  by  bad  effects.  Indeed,  he  regards  tioea,  crusts 
lactea,  tetters,  etc.,  aa  merely  varietiea  of  the  itch-en^ 
tion. 

According  to  Hahnemann,  tho  inoculation  or  infection 
with  the  virus  of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseaaea  takes 
place  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  acute  ei- 
&nthemata;  the  moment  tho  virus  touchea  the  skin  tho 
diaeaae  has  taken,  and  all  the  washing  and  scouiingiD 
the  world  will  not  avail  to  prevent  its  infection.  The 
whole  organism  is  inatantly  affected,  and  after  a  time  it 
proeeeda  to  attempt  to  free  itself  from  the  morbid  pro- 
duct caused  by  tho  process  in  its  mterior,  by  depositing  it 
at  or  near  tho  seat  of  its  entrance  into  the  Dody.  In  fliis 
way  tho  itch  appears  on  the  akin,  the  chancre  on  the 
genitals.  The  difference  hetwiit  the  acute  and  chronic 
miasmatic  diseases  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  whole  disease  nms  its  eourao  in  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  after  which  the  patient  is  free  from  dift- 
eaae  and  healthy.  K  the  chancre  or  itch  be  treated  only 
esternally,  and  thereby  removed  from  the  akin,  the  body 
remains,  notwithstanding,  syphilitic  or  psorie ;  but  if  toa 
appropriate  internal  remedy  be  given,  the  internal  funda- 
mental diaeaae,  together  with  its  external  manifeatation,  is 
removed,  and  health  ia  reatored.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
individual  remains  diaeaaed  all  his  lifetime,  and  the  most 
vigoroua  conatitution  is  unable  to  subdue  the  nmhidy. 

Of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseases  the  itch  ia  far  the 
most  communicable.  The  syphilitic  and  sycoaic  viruses 
aeem  to  require  that  the  skin  be  rubbed  a  little  before 
they  will  take,  but  the  mere  contact  of  the  paoric  miasm 
with  the  epidermis  is  enough,  and  the  infection  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another  by  moans  of  a  glove,  a 
towel,  a  sheet,  or  even  by  the  phyaieian  who  feels  the 
pulse  of  an  itch-patient.  In  order  to  atudy  the  disease 
we  do  not,  says  Hahnemann,  require  to  go  to  prisons, 
— 'pkhouaes,  or  orjihan-achools  ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
"  society  md  in  every  rank,  in  the  hermit  pC 
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Montseirat  and  in   tlie  rojal  child  reposing  in  cambric 
in  its  cradle. 

The  part  of  the  akin  the  psoric  miasm  first  touches 
presents  no  unusual  appearance  for  the  first  few  days. 
The  nerve  first  attacked  by  the  miasm  instantly  com 
Eiunicatea  it  to  the  nerves  of  the  rest  of  the  body  i: 
an  invisible  dynamic  manner.  The  living  organism  i 
thuB  silently  penetrated  by  the  infection,  and  endeavours 
to  relieve  itself  and  sdence  the  internal  symptoms  by  the 
production  of  the  local  cutaneouB  eruption ;  and  so  long 
aa  this  exists  in  ita  original  Ibrm,  the  internal  ^^ora,  with 
its  secondary  afiections,  cannot  burst  forth.  It  takes 
from  six  to  ten  days  to  produce  this  external  cutaneous 
symptom,  and  its  appearance  is  ushered  in  by  slight 
feverish  symptoms,  which  the  patient  often  does  not 
notice,  or  merely  thinks  them  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  ordinary  cold.  The  vesicles  produced  contain  a 
lymph  or  puAdent  fluid,  which  is  the  infecting  agent. 
Ab  long  as  the  original  eruption  contuiuea  the  (Sseaae  ia  ' 
communicable  by  infection,  but  if  this  has  disappeared, 
the  secondary  psoric  aymptoma,  like  the  secondary  syphi- 
litic symptoms,  are  no  longer  capable  of  propagating 
the  disease.  Whilat  the  primary  eruption  continues,  the 
disease  is  most  readily  cured  by  means  of  the  apecific 
medicines.  If  no  remedies  be  employed,  then  the  dis- 
ease increases  in  extent  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  esteniul  disease  increases  pari  passu  with  the  in- 
ternal, and  silences  the  latter  or  keeps  it  in  the  latent 
form.  All  this  time  the  individual  is  apparently  in  good 
health,  with  the  exception  of  his  external  eruption  of 
itch,  the  intense  and  intolerable  itching  of  which  at 
length  drives  him  to  seek  medical  aid,  The  sole  treat- 
ment of  medical  practitionera  conaiata  in  driving  the 
eruption  off  the  skin  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  ia 
eaady  effected  by  nieana  of  unguenta  or  lotiona ;  the  skin  ' 
ia  cleared,  but  the  internal  paoric  disease,  having  now  no 
vicarious  external  malady,  has  full  leave  to  develope  itself  I 
in  the  interior,  and  tliia  internal  psora  is  the  essence  f 
of  the  many  thousand  fonns  of  chronic  non-venereal 
disease. 

The  Buppreaaion  of  the  itch-diaease,  while  still  recentj 
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oa  Bome  slight  vexation,  a  chill,  or  an  error  of  diet,  wiB' 
oftcD  produce  a  violent  attack  of  acute  diftease,  Buoh  as 
colic,  inflammation  of  the  chest,  quinsy,  erysipelaa,  fev«r, 
etc.  But  the  actual  avrnptoms  of  the  real  psoric  diseaae 
firequently  show  themselves  if  the  patient's  frame  is 
weakened  and  shaken,  by  the  occurrence  of  smoll-pox,  mea- 
ales,  hooping-cough,  scarlatina,  etc.,  or  by  some  aerioiu 
imnry  or  contusion,  a  fall,  a  wound,  a  bum,  the  fracture 
of  an  arm  or  leg,  a  tedious  labour,  a  sedentary  life  in 
the  confined  air  of  one  room,  afilicting  intelligence  caiu- 
ing  profound  grief,  want  of  proper  nourishment  or  the 
neeeasaries  of  life.  Under  any  of  these  circumstaacBS 
the  alumbering  psora  may  be  aroused  and  show  itself  in 
some  one  or  more  of  a  long  list  of  symptoms  Hahnemami 
details,  which  includes  almost  eveiy  imaginable  uncom- 
fortable feeling  and  symptom  of  chronic  disease,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  occupies  thirty  pages,  and  the 
occurrence  of  which  symptoms  marks  the  transition  of 
the  latent  psora  into  a  more  serious  chronic  disease.  Of 
course  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  individual's  origmal  constitution,  his  hereditary 

Eredisposition,  the  different  faults  of  his  education  and 
is  habits,  his  mode  of  life  and  diet,  hia  occuputiona,  his 
mental  pursuits,  his  morality,  etc. 

Though  Hahnemann  relates  many  cases  from  the  works 
of  ancient  writers  showing  how  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  disappeared  on  the  reappearance  of  a  psoric  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  he  warns  us  that  the  recurrence  of  • 
psoric  eruption  is  not  to  he  trusted  to  in  a  curatiTS 
point  of  view,  as  this  secondary  psoric  eruption  ia  gene- 
TfdJy  very  evanescent,  and  often  dies  away  very  soon  after 
its  appearance,  and  is  too  rarely  and  uncertainly  pro- 
duced to  enable  us  to  found  on  it  a  method  of^  cure. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  Ohronie  Dweaaes  he  was  of  A 
different  opinion,  and  believed  that  if  we  could  succeed 
in  developing  and  maintaining  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
this  would  be  the  best  way  of  effecting  a  cure. 
Accordingly,  in  this  first  edition,  and  in  an  essay  he 
sent  to  the  Homccopathic  Congress  in  1830,  he  re- 
commended the  application  to  the  back  or  elsewhere  of  a 
"         idy-pitch  plaster,  for  the  purpose  of  bnnging>  -n  ' 
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an  eruption ;  Init  he  afterwards  found  that  the  production 
of  aueh  an  eruption  did  not  forward  the  cure,  so  in  tlie 
second  edition  of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
Organon,  he  retracts  his  recommendution  of  it.  He  says, 
however,  tliat  the  plaster  may  be  serviceable  to  show  the 
reahty  of  the  esisteuce  of  the  psoric  diaease,  for  it  is,  he 
alleges,  only  where  the  latter  exists  that  the  former  pro- 
duces the  eruption ;  ia  a  non-paoric  individual  the  plaster 
occasions  neither  eruption  nor  itching.  A  statement  some- 
what at  vnriajiee  with  this,  however,  occurs  in  the  last 
editiou  of  the  Organon,  which  shows  at  once,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  uncertainty  Hahnemann  felt  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  of  chronic  diseases,  and  his  unwillingness  to  make 
a  complete  retractation  of  opinions  he  bad.  formerly  ex- 
pressed, though  by  iailing  to  do  so  he  put  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  inculcating  opposite  opinions  in  difi'erent 
works.  In  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Organon  he  had 
adduced  a  number  of  examples  of  chronic  diseases,  espe- 
cially asthma  and  phthisis,  cured  by  infection  with  itch,  as 
examples  of  homiBopathic  cures  by  nature.  In  the  last  two 
editions  of  the  Organon,  he  says  they  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  such,  for  these  maladies  were  themselves  originally 
ot  paoric  origin,  and  by  the  new  infection  with  itch  they 
were,  as  it  were,  converted  into  their  original  form  of 
Himpie  itch,  the  dangerous  symptomB  disappeared,  and  the 
patients  were  thus  nut  in  a  much  more  favourable  state 
to  be  cured  of  the  wnole  psora  by  antipaoric  medicines.' 
The  obvious  therapeutic  deduction  fi^im  these  statementa 
would  be,  that  the  best  method  of  treating  all  non- 
venereal  chronic  diseases  (which,  according  to  Hahne- 
maun,  are  all  of  psoric  origin)  would  be  to  inoculate  the 
patients  ■with  itca ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  having  a 
simple  itch,  which  moreover,  as  here  stated,  could  be 
readily  cured  by  antipsorics,  than  those  dangerous  and 
life-long  maladies,  asthma,  phthisis,  and  so  forth  ?  This 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  however,  Hahnemann  is 
far  from  advising ;  indeed  his  recantation  of  the  Bur- 
gundy-pi  teh -plaster- cure  sufficiently  shows  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  principle  altogether,  and  had  he  had  less. 
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reapect  for  hia  litera  seripta,  and  more  for  his  character 
B3  B,  pathologist  and  consistent  teacher,  ve  should  hftve 
doiibtleaB,  had  from  him  a  solemn  retractation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  dangerous  treatment  just  alluded  to. 

Hahnemann  protesta  against  the  diaperaion  ty  means  cf 
esternal  remedies  not  only  of  the  primary  itch-eruption, 
but  of  every  eruption  whataoever.  If,  aaya  he,  we  have  a 
case  of  fresh  itch  to  treat,  one  or  two  globules  of  tincture 
of  sulphur  in  the  decillionth  potency  will  euifice  to  cure 
the  whole  diseaae,  external  as  well  as  internal.  Although 
sulphur  haa  been  recognised  for  ages  as  the  cure  for  itch, 
it  baa  hitherto  been  so  improperly  used  that  more  faann 
than  good  has  resulted  from  its  use.  If  the  primarv  itch- 
eruption  has  been  some  considerable  time  on  the  skin,  in 
that  case  the  internal  diseaae  haa  developed  itself  further, 
and  sulphur  will  aeidom  alone  suffice  for  the  cure.  If  the 
eruption  has  been  suppreased  or  driven  off  the  akin,  then 
sulphur  will  not  euffice  for  the  cure,  hut  several  autipaorica 
in  succession  will  be  needed  to  effect  a  cure. 

Hahnemann  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  treatment  of  psoric  diseases,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  here,  as  you  must  study  that  for  youraelvea 
iu  the  Orgaiion,  and  in  the  work  upon  C/inmic  Dieeaaet, 
both  of  which  works  are  tranalated  into  English,  and 
should  be  in  the  Hbrary  of  eveiy  bomcBopathist.  I  may 
mention  that  the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  paono 
diseases  do  not  differ  essentially,  though  there  are  of 
course  considerable  variations  in  the  details,  from  the  rulee 
laid  down  in  the  Organon.  The  main  practical  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  they  can  only  be  cured  effectively 
with  antipaoric  medicinea ;  that  is  to  say,  those  medicinM 
which  esbibit,  in  their  positive  and  pure  pathogenetic 
effects  upon  the  healthy  human  body,  most  of  the  symp- 
toms that  are  moat  frequently  observed  aa  peculiar  to  the 
latent  as  well  as  to  the  developed  psora.  Otherwiao 
their  selection,  is  to  be  made  strictly  in  accordunee  with 
the  homoeopathic  therapeutic  law.  In  this  great  work 
on  Chronic  Siseages,  Hahnemann  presents  ua  with  the 
aymptoma  of  fortv-seven  carefully-proved  antipsoric  re- 
medies, some  of  which  had  ah-eady  figured  in  his  Materia 
Mediea  before  hi«  promulgatdou  of  the  paora-doctrinfc 
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In  concluBion,  I  may  state  that  Hahnemann  himaelf 
alludeB  to  the  essay  he  wrote  upon  the  aetion  of  co&ee 
in  1803,  where  he  had  ascribed  the  production  of  a  mid- 
titude  of  chronic  diaeasea  to  the  action  of  that  all  but 
universal  beverage,  and  he  confesses  that  he  thinka  he 
had  ascribed  an  ei^gerated  importance  and  gravity  to 
its  use ;  since  hia  discovery  of  psora  as  the  cauae  of  so 
many  chronic  diaeaseB,  he  is  incuned  to  attribute  to  that 
agent  the  production  of  moat  of  those  affectiona  he  had 
imputed  to  coffee.  Indeed,  in  the  first  edition  of  hia 
Chronic  Siseaseg  he  allowed  the  moderate  use  of  coffee 
as  a  beverage  to  patients  suffering  from  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  peruuaaion,  however,  he  retracts  in  the  last 
edition."' 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  famous  psora- 
theory  of  Hahnemann,  which  was  first  formally  given  to 
the  world  in  1828,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  been  the 
source  of  many  bad  jokes  and  silly  aarcasms  from  the 
enemies  of  his  doctrines. 

I  have  already  shown  that  in  its  main  features  it  was 
not  altogether  a  novelty  of  Hahnemann's  ia  1828,  but 
that  he  had  already  in  1816  enunciated  a  similar  though 
not  so  universal  a  doctrine  of  the  production  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  severest  character  from  the  repression  of  the 
primary  itch-eruption. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  with  you  the  opinions 
of  others  upon  the  subject ;  and  first  let  ua  inquire  what 
traces  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Hahnemann's  predecessors.  Of  scattered  and  single 
obaervationa  relative  to  the  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
results  attending  the  suppression  of  the  primary  itch- 
eruption,  Hahnemann  has  furnished  an  immense  col- 
lection, from  Hippocrates"  down  to  bis  own  time.  Of 
authors  who  wrote  before  Hahnemann,  and  who  have 
held  similar  ideas  respecting  the  connection  of  chronic 
diseases  with  itch  or  psora,  the  most  remarkable  are 
Fred,  Hoflinaim,  who  flourished  before  Hahnemann  was 
boru,  and  Antenrieth,  whose  famous  work  on  this  subject 
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a  published  tweiity  years  before  Habuemonn's.  The 
first  author  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Ilaluiemaim  in 
corroboratiou  of  his  viewB.  Hotfinann  partieuliirly  dwells 
□n  the  circuniHtaDce  of  iutenml  diaetiBea  beiug  cured  coi 
the  occurrence  of  psoric  or  acabious  eruptions,  but  h» 
also  refers  frequently  to  the  production  of  eerious  intenud 
diseases  by  the  suppression  of  external  eruptions.  "  Al- 
most all  the  moat  serious  and  deadly  diseases,"  he  eays, 
"both  chronic  mid  acute,  and  those  the  most  firmly 
rooted  in  the  system  of  the  nervona  part?,  may  be  re- 
liered,  on  the  matter  being  espelled,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter 
being  repelled  to  the  interior  parts,  the  same  disease  may 

be  excited Experience   itself    teaches  tha 

truth ;  for  innumerable  observations  of  the  most  credible 
authora  exist,  which  record  that  spasmodic  asthma,  in* 
flammation  of  the  joints,  gout,  and  many  other  diseaaes, 
have  been  removed  on  the  appearance  of  itch,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  arisen  on  the  itch  being  Buppreased."* 
Among  the  "many  other  diseases"  are  epdcpsy,  aman- 
rosiB,  presbyopia,  hamaturia,  consumption,  rickets,  hoop- 
ing-cough, apoplexy,  rheumatism,  hydrocele,  abdominal 
makdies,  marasmus  of  children,  fever  continued  and  in- 
termittent, etc.''  It  appears  that  Hoflmann,  lilie  Hahne- 
mann, included  eeveral  varieties  of  skin  diaeasea  under 
the  usual  appellation  of  scabies  or  psora. 

Autenrietb's  notions  upon  the  connection  of  itch  witi 
chronic  diseases  have  an  equally  striking  resemblance  to 
Hahnemann's  views.  His  obaervations  were  published  in 
1S08,  but  Hahnemann  alleges  he  waa  not  acquainted  witli 
them  before  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  hie 
CAronie  Diteasetfi  Eor  a  fuU  examination  and  criticism  of 
Autenrieth's  work,  I  must  refer  yon  to  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  BritUh  Journal  of  ZToBiaopaiAy ,-  in  this  place 
I  can  only  give  you  an  outline  of  his  doctrines. 

He  believes  that  a  great  many  diseases  are  dependent 
upon  itch,  and  he  citos  many  examples  from  the  Tubingen 
Hospital  to  prove  the  truth  of  hia  assertion.     In  thia 
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way  he  presents  us  with  cases  of  itch-hydroeephalus, 
itch-phthiaiB,  itch -chlorosis,  itch- m  orb  us-cosarius,  itch- 
anasarca,  itch- epilepsy,  itcli-amaurosia,  itch-glaueoma, 
itch-melanehoUa,  itch-mania,  iteh-paialyais,  etc.  etc,  Bat 
Auteurieth  is  far  from  alleging  that  every  hydrocephalus, 
every  phthisis,  every  paralysis,  etc,,  is  derived  from  itch  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  distinguiah  by 
particular  aigna  the  paoric  form  of  these  diaeaaes  from 
the  common  one,  with  but  indifferent  aucceas,  however. 
He  aacrlbea  the  occurrence  of  these  aerious  chronic  dis- 
eases to  the  repulsion  of  the  itch  by  means  of  unguents 
and  salves.  He  says  it  is  sad  and  disgusting  to  enter- 
tain the  notion,  aa  ao  many  do,  that  itch  cannot  be  driven 
too  rapidly  off  the  akin.  At  the  same  time,  be  says,  it 
ia  ludicrous  to  attempt  to  cure  itch  by  internal  remediea, 
it  can,  he  says,  be  cured  by  eitema!  means  alone ;  for 
this  end  he  advises  the  employment  of  acrid  subatanceB, 
for,  saya  he,  an  itch-pustule  that  ia  as  it  were  burnt  oS, 
wili  certainly  not  allow  of  the  retrocesaion  of  the  itch- 
virus.  His  chief  remedy  ia  washing  with  liver  of  sulphur 
and  soft  soap :  he  haa  only  once  obaerved  asthmatic 
symptoms  follow  their  use.  In  cases  inhere  the  akin  was 
lax  and  inactive,  he  gave  at  the  same  time  sulphur  or 
hopar  Bulphuris  internally,  but  never  purgatives.  It  is 
only  in  the  first  stage  of  the  secondary  itch-disease  that 
he  considers  it  uaeful  to  apply  derivative  medieinea  to  the 
akin,  in  order  to  bring  nack  the  itch.  Itch-ulcers  he 
considers  invaluable  remedies  for  secondary  itch-diseases 
that  are  otherwise  incurable.  Itch-phthisis  is  Bometimea 
cured  by  nature,  but  only  in  the  commencement,  and 
then  only  by  the  production  of  other  bad  diseases,  such 
as  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  epilepsy,  etc. 

Cruata  aerpiginosa,  the  ordinary  suppurating  itch  of 
younger  individuals,  and  the  dry  itch  of  older  people 
Autenricth  conaiders  to  be  eaaentially  the  same  disease. 
He  apcaks  of  a  scabies  ferina,  and  considers  this  capable 
of  being  traced  back  to  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks ;  he 
saya  the  chain  of  cutaneous  diseases,  becoming  ever 
mJder,  may  still  be  traced  from  the  elephantiaaia 
and  leprosy  of  the  G-reeka  down  to  the  infectious  tinea 
.capitis,  to  the  scabby  herpes,  and  lastly,  to  tlna  Vini  <A 
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small  dry  Bcabiee.  Autenrieth  was  sot  igaorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  acarue  in  itch,  but  he  regarded  it  as  the 
product,  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  in  more  points  than  one 
Autenrieth'a  views  correspond  remarkably  with  those  of 
Hahnemann,  though  certainly  the  treatment  of  both  is 
widely  diffi-rent.  Ilahnemann  espresses  great  indignattoa 
at  Autenrieth's  remark  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  attempt 
to  cure  iteh  by  internal  means,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  ascribes  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  itch  by  oint- 
ments the  bad  efiects  that  fallow  its  removal  from  the 
skin,  "aa  if,"  says  Hahnemann,  "his  own  tedious  local 
repulsion  of  the  disease  by  means  of  hepar  sulphuris  and 
soft  8o^  were  one  bit  better,  as  if  it  were  not  like- 
wise a  mere  local  repulsion  of  the  itch-eruption  from  the 
skia.' 

Another  author,  viz..  Dr.  K.  WeDzel,  seems  also  to 
have  preceded  Hahnemann  in  the  idea  of  itch  being  the 
source  of  so  many  chronic  diseases,  if  I  may  judge  &om 
the  title  of  his  work,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  hook  itself  The  title  is,  "  The  True  Ilek, 
v>ilh  tpeeial  regard  to  its  i-mproper  treatment  as  a  smumt 
of  innumeraMe  and  frightful  iecondari/  diseanes.  1825." 
This  work  is  referred  to  by  Hahnemann  several  times  in 
his  Chronic  Diieaseg. 

Many  other  distinguished  authorities  in  the  old  school 
have  held  more  or  less  completely  the  views  of  Hahne- 
mann, as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  quotations  in 
the  work  just  mentionei 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Hahnemann's  work  on  Okr^- 
nic  Sisetues,  Dr.  Stapf*  greeted  it  with  a.  shout  of  rejoio- 
ing.  He  says  that  this  work  contains  the  most  suiprming 
revelations  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  those 
chronic  diseases  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  our  art  to  cure.  With  this  doctrine  of  the  nature  o£ 
these  troublesome  diseases  begins  a  new  and  happy  epocb 
for  homteopathy,  whereby  it  is  brought  many  steps  nearer 
to  its  now  very  possible  perfection.  He  desires  nothing 
more  than  that  very  many  physicians  may  devote  them- 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  views  contained  in  Hahne- 
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mann'H  nevr  work.  He  feels  aBsured  that  they  will  be  at 
first  Burpriaed  and  struck  by  the  depth,  the  origin^ty, 
and  the  BtrangeneaB  of  the  doctrines  therein  inculcated ; 
but  he  doubts  not  that  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  intrinBic  truth,  and  be  grateful  to  the  man  whose 
rare  acuteneas,  rich  learning,  and  unwearied  aearch  after 
truth,  even  in  bis  estreme  old  age,  hoa  removed .  the  veil 
fiflm  the  light  that  was  hitherto  conceded  from  our  eyes, 
and  tXHUinunicated  to  the  world  this  invaluable  discovery. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Stapf  remarks,  that  never  was  it 
more  essential  for  success  to  follow  strictly  the  instruc- 
tiouB  given,  and  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
will  be  most  assuredly  punished,  "juat  because  here 
everything  is  a  thoroughly  ascertained  and  distinctly 
expressed  law  of  nature."  He  can  bear  testimony  to  tha 
wonderful  success  attending  the  strict  attention  to  tha 
rules  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  from  his  own  experience, 
and  that  of  his  friend  Dr.  Gross,  Hahnemann  having 
made  them  both  his  confidants  in  the  year  1826  (it  was, 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  in  the  year  1827  that  this  great 
event  took  place,  hut  Dr.  Stapf  s  enthusiastic  zeal  pro- 
bably obseured  his  memory  at  this  moment). 

In  the  very  next  number  of  the  Archiv,  Drs.  Gross  and 
Stapf  relate  each  a  few  eases  to  show  the  efficacy  of  the 
antipaoric  treatment,  or  rather  the  treatment  with  those 
medicines  denominated  antipaorics  by  Hahnemann. 
Curiously  enough,  Dr,  Gross's  cases  of  ontipsorie  treat- 
ment commence  in  December,  1826,  whereas  we  leam 
from  both  Hahnemann'  and  I)r.  Stapf,  in  his  notice  of 
Dr.  Gross's  death,"  that  it  was  only  in  the  autumn  of 
1327  that  Hahnemann  imparted  to  them  his  doctrine  of 
chronic  diseases.  Possibly  1826  is,  after  aU,  the  correct 
date  of  this  confidence  on  Hahnemann's  part  to  his 
faixiurite  disciplea,  for  several  reasons,  which  I  shall  not 
now  atop  to  discuss,  as  it  is  of  very  little  importance, 
except  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 

The  famous  psorartheory  of  the  origin  of  most  chronic 
diseases  Laving  thus  been  propountkd  to  his  faithfiil 
disciples  and  the  world  by  Hahnemann,  and  testified  to  by 
the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  bomceopathy,  Drs.  Gross  and 
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Btapf,  was  at  firat  hailed  with  almost  universal  applante, 
antf  received  as  an  irrefragable  truth  by  the  homceopathK 
world.  Scores  of  homoeopath ista  rushed  tuimiltuoualy 
into  print  to  corroborate  Hahnemann's  statements,  and  to 
declare  that  though  they  had  preiiously  considered  ho- 
mcBopathy  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible,  thia  import- 
fint  diaraveiy  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Cartful  critical  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine seemed  for  a  while  to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether, 
and  several  years  after  the  year  1828  each  vied  withfaiB 
neighbour  in  parading  hia  cases  oi^  now  no  longer  homfflo- 
pathic,  but  antipsoric  cures.  Homteopathy  receded  for  a 
while  into  the  backgroiind,  and  the  very  men  who  bad 
been  incessantly  re-echoing  Hahnemann's  ridicule  of  the 
search  for  the  cause  of  the  disease,  had  now  continually 
in  their  mouths  the  espresaions  itch-disease,  latent  itch, 
masked  itch,  smouldering  itch,  etc.  Had  Ilahnemaim 
proposed  to  have  ascribed  all  diseases  under  the  sun  to 
the  influeuce  of  the  moon,  I  believe  a  certain  number  rf 
his  disciples  would  have  started  up  in  ecstasiea  at  tlw 
brilliant  notion,  and  testified  to  it  by  miles  of  print, 
"  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances." 

After  a  time,  however,  this  psora-theory  of  Hahne- 
maon'a  esme  to  be  regarded  by  some  in  not  quite  such  a 
credulous  spirit,  and  up  to  the  present  time  an  immense 
deal  hafi  been  written  both  for  and  against  Hahnemann's 
views.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  hardly  any  part  of  the 
whole  hom<eopathic  system  has  been  more  discussed 
than  this,  ana  respecting  none  has  a  greater  variety  of 
opinion  prevailed. 

I  could  not  afford  the  time,  nor  could  I  so  far  tax  yom* 
patience,  as  to  give  you  even  a  shght  rMMmeofall  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject;  for  this  purpose  two  or  three 
lectures  would  not  suffice.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
laying  before  you  the  views  of  the  principal  writers  who 
have  treated  of  it,  and  that  in  as  succinct  aform  as  I  may. 

One  of  the  most  curious  essays  that  has  appeared  ujxm 
the  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  Peterson  of  Pej  —^ 
ia  EuBsia.'     Ho  accepts  the  psora-theory  of  Hahnea^ 


and  the  identity  of  psora  witli  leprosy  as  established 
facte,  and  seeks  to  trace  the  ultimBte  origin  of  the  disease. 
He  collects  together  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter, 
and  not  a  few  old  women's  fables,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  cutaneoua- disease  producing  and  curing  power  of 
the  venom  of  poisonous  reptiles,  and  he  seeks  to  show  by 
analogy  tliat  the  psora-virus  can  be  only  derived  origi- 
nally iroai  on  animal  poison,  and  that  furnished  by  a 
reptile.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  essay  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  conjectures  and  forced  analogies,  but 
it  contains  an  abundanee  of  very  interesting  and  curious 
matter,  though  the  author  by  no  means  fumisbes  any 
satisfflctory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  bis  views  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  psora.  Possibly  hod  he  known  the  con- 
nection between  scabies  and  the  sarcoptes  hominU,  he 
would  have  foimd  in  this  a  strong  confinnation  of  his 
creed  of  tbe  animal  origin  of  paora. 

In  a  subsequent  essay"  he  endeavours  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Asiatic  cholera,  of  all  diaeaaes  in  the 
world,  is  of  psoric  origin,  and  his  proofs  are  of  the 
strangest.  That  it  is  so  frequent  among  that  very  itchy- 
leprous  people  the  Hindoos  is  a  strong  argument. 
Then  he  seeta  to  show  that  each  individual  symptom  of 
tlie  cholera  is  decidedly  a  psoric  symptom,  and  a  further 
argument  is  that  the  remedies  used  for  cholera  are  essen- 
tially antipsorics.  This  latter  style  of  reasoning  was,  as 
I  have  shown,  originated  by  Hahnemann,  and  many  of 
ilia  <liacip!es  have  followed  him  religiously  in  this,  if  they 
have  not  done  so  in  other  things,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  hear  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  a,  so- 
called  antipsorie  brought  forward  aa  a  proof  that  the 
diaeaae  so  cured  must  have  been  of  paoric  nature.  This 
is  juat  as  if  we  should  say,  such  and  such  a  disease  is 
essentially  syphilitic,  the  jroof  of  which  is  that  we  cured 
it  with  that  eminently  antiayphUitic  medicine,  mercury. 

Eau  of  Giessen,  who  was  not  a  man  Ukely  to  be 
blinded  towards  any  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  by  a 
fanatical  ■i.eaX  for  the  homceopathic  system,  gives  the  sulgeet 
of  the  psora- doctrine  a  calm  and  dispaasionate  considera- 
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tion  in  eeveral  oi'  his  works  on  homffinpathy."  He  allaw! 
it  to  be  true  that  many  chronic  diBeasea  may  be  and 
really  are  the  result  of  ill-cured  itch.  He  regards  Hah- 
nemann's pBora-doctrine  as  indicative  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  founder  of  homceopathy  to  eupply  a  palpable 
defect  in  the  ayatem.  By  his  enunciation  of  thia  peor*- 
doctrine,  he  eays,  Hahnemann  virtually  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  orga- 
niam  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  perceptihlo 
morbid  phenomena.  The  quintessence  of  the  doctrine, 
he  states,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  requisite  to  take  into 
consideration  the  internal  hidden  qualities,  and  especially 
any  latent  dyacrasia  that  may  happen  to  exist  in  the 
organiam.  The  truth  of  this  has,  however,  long  been 
recognised  by  medical  men.  He  regards  the  psora-doe- 
trine  in  the  form  that  Hahnemann  has  given  it  aa  un- 
tenable and  hypothetical,  and  he  advises  that  the  name 
aniipsoric,  as  applied  to  remediea,  be  dropped  entirely,  and 
eucrasie  uaedinatead,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dj/seraue 
element  of  many  chronic  diseases.  In  another  article  he 
— ?aks  in  a  similar  manner,  and  considers  the  truth  (rf 

)  psora-doctrine  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  obstinate 
character  of  many  diseases  is  owing  to  derangements  in 
the  vegetative  life,  and  that  auch  derangements  are  fre- 
quently secondary  diaeaaea  of  scabiea,  ayphilis,  and 
Bycosia. 

Dr.  Wolf  of  Dresden,  in  his  remarkable  little  work, 
which  he  designated,  in  imitation  of  Luther,  Eighteen 
Theses'  saya,  in  the  twelfth  of  these  theses,  that  a  con- 
aiderahle  number  of  chronic  diseases  are  incapable  of 
being  cured  perfectly  by  any  means.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  allow  that  itch  is  a  cause  of  chronic  diseases  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  that  Hahnemann  claims  for  it 
He  looks  upon  it  aa,  upon  the  whole,  an  unfortunate 
notion  of  Hahnemann's,  but  consoles  himself  by  saying 
that  it  has  had  almost  no  inftuence  upon  practice,  wliicn 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  fact,  unless  we  conceive  Br, 
Wolf  to  allude  to  bia  own  practice ;  for,  as  I  thin' 
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be  able  to  bIiow,  the  psora- doctrine  has  had  a  consider- 
:il)l(^  influence  on  practice,  both  of  a  good  and  a  bad  kind. 
Dr.  Scliron,  one  of  the  moat  unimaginative  heads 
among  the  bomceopftthiatB,  a  snan  of  strong  sterhng  Henae 
and  great  scientific  acquirements,  has  written  a  good 
deal  upon  the  psora- theory.'  He  undertakea  the  defence 
of  pras-antipsoric  homiEopathy  against  ita  founder,  and  he 
ahows  from  the  homeeopathic  records  of  thoae  very  men 
who  are  so  enraptured  with  the  psora-doctrine,  that 
chronic  diseases  which  would  now  undoubtedly  be  colled 

Ssoric,  were  cured,  and  that  thoroughly,  before  thepaora- 
octrine  was  invented,  and  without  the  use  of  any  of  the 
so-called  antipsoric  medicines.  He  conceives  the  cure  with 
homoMpathic  medicines  to  be  due  not  to  their  relation  to 
the  imaginary  paora,  but  to  their  honifflopathic  harmony 
ivith  the  disease.  He  admits  that  thia  doctrine  has  hod  a, 
material  influence  on  practice,  because  it  haa  given  riae  to 
a  peculiar  method  of  treatment,  namely,  the  aatipaoric,  a 
treatment  of  the  cause,  at  one  time  ao  much  derided  by 
Hahnemann;  and  he  agrees  with  Helbig  in  thinking  that 
it  ia  inconsistent  to  talk  of  a  panmtia  or  univerBal  cama 
for  diseases,  and  to  deny  apcmacea  or  universal  eure  for 


Dr.  Hering  carried  the  psora-doctrine  rather  farther 
than  its  founder  intended.'  He  holds  that  in  a  case  of 
infection  with  paora,  the  infected  person  gets  not  merely 
the  ideal  general  disease  psora,  but  the  particular  form 
of  it  that  was  present  in  the  individual  by  whom  he  was 
infected  ;  thus  if  the  infecting  peraon  was  phthiaical,  the 
infected  would  certainly  take  phthisis  though  he  had 
not  the  phthisical  constitution.  He  behoves  that  all 
epidemic  fevera  should  he  regarded  aa  psorie,  that  many 
acute  contagious  diseases  are  of  a  psorie  nature,  that 
even  intermittent  fevers  are  of  thia  character ;  in  fact, 
according  to  what  he  says,  it  would  be  almost  if  not 
quite  impoaaible  to  teD  the  difierence  betwixt  paoric  and 
apaoric  diseases.  Hahnemami  says  that  a  peraon  per- 
fectly &ee  from  paora  would  not  take  ague  in  a  marshy 
country,  nor  inflammation  of  the  lunga  Irom  a  chill  or 
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draueht  of  air,  but  he  by  no  means  wIbIieib  it  to  be  _ 

stooffthflt  epiJeroic  or  acute  coatagioua  disensi^s  are  of 
a  paoric  nature  ;  indued,  lie  espreasly  demes  this.  B 
will  he  seen  that  to  make  out  all  diseases  to  be  peoric, 
as  Dr.  licriiig  implioa,  would  be  to  make  all  medieinu 
antipsoric,  and  virtually  to  do  away  with  the  psora-doO' 
trine  completely. 

Dr.  Uering  seeks  in  this  essay  to  discover  a  prophy- 
lactic for  the  itch.  He  has  never,  he  aaya,  met  with  a  cat 
of  iucumble  itch.  Pwhaps,  he  obaerrea,  with  much  cu- 
douF,  tbia  may  he  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  such  patieoto 
as  were  not  rapidly  cured  leavmgofl' his  treatment.  "Wlffll 
he  was  iinahle  to  cure  the  disewie  by  iDtemal  remedies,  bt 
succeeded  with  the  nioet  important  remedies  repeatedly 
applied  exteruaUy.  Tliese  rcmediea  were  chiefly  aulphui^ 
tinctora  acria,  araeoic,  zinc,  carbo  vegetabilia,  sarsaparill^ 
jacca,  natrum  carbonjcum,  sepia,  and  finally,  olice  oil  duly 
potentized.  In  this  aame  essay  Hering  talka  a  g;reat  deal 
ehoMt  pgorine,  enumerating  its  various  properties,  among 
which  be  states  that  it  is  a  prophylactic  against  infecticn 
with  itcli.  Amidst  many  curious  remarks,  he  states  tiut 
psorioe  is  capable  of  developing  itch,  which  may  be  of 
great  eitent  and  Beverity,  though  caused  only  by  a  glo- 
bule of  the  30th  dilution ;  and  that  this  itch,  whe^ei 
it  be  developed  primarily  or  -whether  it  be  the  int^niL 
psora  transferred  to  the  akin,  disappears  most  certtunly 
with  the  primary  action  of  the  remedy. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  dia- 
coveriee  respecting  the  psora-theory  and  the  modifier 
tions  of  it  that  its  parnsans  have  proposed  since  die 
general  aeceptution  of  the  acarus  scatiei  as  an  csseatial 
element  in  the  disease  scabieg,  I  shall  content  myself 
in  tiie  present  lecture  with  merely  adducing  a  few  more 
authonties  from  the  allopathic  ranks  who,  with  Halmfr 
mann  and  Autenrieth,  look  upon  scubiea  as  a  source  of 
chrunio  diseases. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Ho- 
ma-opal/iy  (p*ge  256)  you  will  find  aome  interesting 
obeervatious  by  the  late  Profeasor  Beer,  the  celebrated 
oculiat  of  Vienna,  on  the  production  of  amauroda  by 
the  suppreasioa  of  itch,  and  the  hopelcsaneea  of  a 
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in  such  caaes  without  repoducing  the  psorie  eruption, 
"  bringiDg  back  the  itch,    aa  he  terms  it. 

The  justly  celebrated  ProfesBor  Schiinlein  of  Berlin 
is  a  flrm  believer  in  paoric  afler-diaeaseB.  In  his  work 
on  Oaiieral  imd  Speeiat  Pathology  and  Theri^eutict 
(page  87),  he  gives  a  deacription  of  a,  diaease  which  he 
terma  asthma  psoricum.  "It  is,"  aaja  he,  "always 
preceded  by  itea  that  has  heen  rudely  suppressed  by 
ointments.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  patient 
becomes  affected  with  a  preasive  pain  in  the  sternum, 
which,  though  at  times  better  and  worse,  never  leavea 
him.  Towards  evening,  and  after  eKertioo,  this  pain 
increases  suddenly  to  an  attack  of  asthma,  by  which 
the  chest  is  much  oppressed ;  the  patient  has  a  sensation 
ae  if  a  breath  or  a  ball  rose  irom  the  pelvis  or  generally 
only  iroia  the  enaiform  cartilage,  a  sensation  which  cloaca 
the  larynx,  so  that  he  thinks  he  must  he  suffocated,  or 
that  aometfajng  is  sticking  in  the  laiyns  and  impeding 
respiration."  Such  an  attack,  he  continues,  lasts  aeverii 
hours,  and  ia  relieved  if  an  exanthema  appears.  He 
also  speaks  of  pgoric-phthim,  and  in  a  clinical  lecture, 
reported  in  the  Lancet  for  1844,  apropos  of  a  cure  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  with  dropsy,  he  says: — 
"  AVhat  is  the  cause  of  this  affection  ?  Ou  looking 
backward:!,  we  find  no  other  complaint  than  the  itch. 
.  .  ,  I  must  confess  that,  according  to  my  own  ob- 
servations and  to  those  of  many  other  physicians  who 
deserve  the  fullest  confidence,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  existence  of  sequelai  ol  the  itch." 

Dr.  "Weitenweber,  in  a  series  of  papers  puhlished  in 
the  AiiHrian  Medical  Journal,''  enumerates  twenty-aeven 
different  diseases  as  the  result  of  repelled  itch,  &om  his 
own  and  others'  ohaervations. 

In  the  Hamburg  Medical  Journal  for  October,  1839, 
a  Dr.  Jflathan  passes  a  critique  on  the  psora-theory  o£ 
Hahnemaim,  which  is  interesting  as  proceeding  from  an 
nllopatliic  writer.  He  eiumines  it  without  acerbity  and 
iu  a  spirit  of  perfeet  fairness,  a  quality  by  no  meai:M  rare 
with  the  thoughtful  and  speculative  German  physicians 
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when  treating  of  homoeopathy,  but  which  we  almoBt 
entirely  miHS  in  the  analogous  writings  of  English  allo- 
paths.  He  regards  the  paora-tfieory  as  analogoua  to 
the  dyscraaia-theories  of  ancient  medicine.  "It,"  says 
he,  "we  subatitute  for  psora,  disease  of  the  blood,  state 
of  the  blood  and  vice  versd,  then  this  theorj'  will  cor- 
reepond  perfectly  with  the  others."  In,  thia  senae  he 
is  quite  of  Hahnemann's  way  of  thinking.  If  in  place 
of  psora  we  substitute  the  expression,  general  cachexia, 
and  bearing  in  mind  this  change,  peruse  Hahnemann's 
exposition  with  due  attention,  then,  says  he,  we  gain 
an  insight  into  the  coliective  array  of  these  pathological 
states,  that  we  can  nowhere  else  obtain."  Thua,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  views  of  the  allopath  Nathan  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  homceopath  Eau  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paora^  doctrine  of  Hahnemann. 


i^otj  nahneuanh  s  bocteine   of  oileonic  diseases 
(contistted). 

I  NOW  come  to  a,  consideration  of  the  opiniona  of  the  mors 
recent  homceopathic  writers  and  others  on  the  eubject  of 
Hahnenuinn's  psora-theory,  expressed  subsequent  to  the 
pretty  general  recognition  of  the  presence  ol'  the  acarua 
as  essential  to  the  iaeaae  which  Hahnemapa  held  to  be 
the  source  of  bo  many  chronic  diseases,  viz.,  the  scabies 
or  itch. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Brifwh  Journal  of  SomixO' 
patliif  you  will  find  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  psora  op 
iteh,  written  by  Dr.  Eusaell,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  esistcnee  of  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
skin  in  the  disease  we  term  scabies  is  traced  from  remote 
times. 

It  appears  that  about  640  years  ago  Abenzohr  spoke 
of  the  existence  of  small  vermin  accompanying  a  skin 
disease,  in  such  terms  as  must  lead  us  to  acknowledge 
their  identity  with  the  itch-insects  of  our  days.  Hia 
words  are — "  Syrones  (called  by  the  Arabs  aisoalat  and 
assoal))  are  lice  which  creep  under  the  skin  of  the  handa, 
legs,  and  feet,  and  there  excite  vesicles  full  of  water. 
So  small  are  the  animalculie  that  they  can  hardly  be 
distinctly  seen."  Magnifying-glasses  had  not  yet  been 
invented.  . 

Abenzohr  gives  this  as  a  popular  belief,  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  almost  all  countries  a  behef  obtained  ' 
that  itch  depended  on  the  existence  of  a  small  vermin 
in  the  skin,  and  in  many,  certain  old  women  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  driving  a  lucrative  trade  by  ex- 
tracting these  small  insects  with  a  needle  or  other  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  and  thus  curing  the  disease.  The 
peasants  of  Germany  had  a  particular  name  for  this 
operation.     They  tenned  it  Sauren-graben,  Siiureii  being 
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Spobably  a  corruptioa  of  the  more  ancient  syroneg.  
toufet'a  Tkeatmm  Inseclorum,  published  in  the  year 
1634,  this  insect  is  introduced  upon  the  stage  aa 
the  chief  actor  in  the  drama  of  itch.  Hauptmona 
of  Leipzic  gave  a  drawing  of  it  in  1650 ;  tikewiae  nn 
Italian  of  the  name  of  Bonomo  published  aa  account 
of  theee  creatures  in  1683  ;  and  again,  Wichmann  in 
1786  makes  mention  of  their  existence.  Later  patholo- 
gists and  authors  upon  skin  diseases,  however,  'wora 
either  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  had  ever  been  snid 
that  the  itch  had  anything  to  do  with  an  insect,  or  Giev 
noticed  the  report  only  to  discredit  it.  Even  Bayer  ana 
Biett,  the  celebrated  dermatologistB,  continued  aa  late 
as  1812  to  disbelieve  in  the  eiistence  of  the  aearus;  and 
a  student  from  Corsica  Brat  convinced  Bayer  of  their 
presence  in  the  akin,  and  instructed  him  in  the  art  of 
extracting  them,  aa  he  had  often  seen  the  operation  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  of  his  native  country. 

Before  this  time.  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  work  on  Jjlorbid 
PoUoru,  described  the  method  of  extracting  the  itch- 
insect,  called  in  Portuguese  oiifoe»,  as  he  had  seen  it  prao- 
tiaed  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  gives  what  we  may' 
call  a  pathogenetic  proving  of  the  insect  j  not,  however, 
by  means  of  swallowing  a  trituration  or  dilution  of  the 
vermin  in  the  orthodox  Hahueniamiian  manner,  hut  by 
allowing  two  of  the  acari  to  burrow  under  his  own  skin, 
whereby  he  got  in  due  time  a  severe  attack  of  itch  all 
over  hia  person,  from  which  he  was  only  cured  by  means 
of  an  ointment  of  white  precipitate. 

Since  that  time  all  dermatologists  coincide  in  the 
opinion  that  the  little  insect  called  acanit  gcaUei  oi 
sarcopies  hominis  is  essential  to  the  itch-disease ;  that 
this  well-known  disease  is  never  without  it,  thourfi  the 
difficulty  of  finding  it  is  sometimes  considerable,  bat 
that  vritb  a  little  jiatience  and  skill,  and  knowledge  of 
the  exact  spot  where  it  may  he  expected  to  be  met  with, 
it  may  always  be  discovered  and  drawn  from  its  crypt 
in  the  epidermis. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hebra  of  Vienna,  profeseop 
of  skin  diseases  and  physic ian-in-chiff  to  what  is  called 
le  JCrdtz-abthmlanif,  bterally  Ilc/i  Department,  but  n 
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properly  Cataneoiu  Diaeage  Department  of  the»  Viemia 
General  Hoapital,  wrote  an  esaay  in  the  Austrian  Jahr' 
hueJier,  or  medical  journal,  upon  scabieB.  I  may  give 
you  a  brief  abstract  of  bis  deacriptiou  of  the  diaease.  He 
Bays,  its  cbaracteriBtie  feature  is  the  presence  in  the  epl- 
dermia  of  certain  tracks  or  passages,  termed  canalitMli, 
containing  the  itch-insect  or  aearus  Bcabiei.  Without 
the  insect,  Le  obHerves,  there  ia  no  itch,  and  wherever 
the  insect  exists,  there  will  be  found  the  tracks  or  cana- 
liculijnat  mentioned.  These  tratka  difl'er  in  appearance 
under  different  circumstances.  In  young  cleanly  indi- 
vidiiala,  with  fine  soft  skina,  they  appear  as  dehcate  white 
lines,  slightly  tortuous  and  somewlmt  elevated  above  the 
sur&ce  of  the  epidermis,  varying  in  length  from  one 
line  to  as  much  as  several  inches.  At  one  end  is  gene- 
rally a  vesicle,  pimple,  or  pustule,  but  this  is  not  the 
seat  of  residence  of  the  acarua,  but  repreaents  the  point 
of  hia  entrance ;  the  little  animal  will  be  found  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  track,  and  his  preaence  ia  indicated 
by  a  very  email,  roundiaii  elevation,  somewhat  darker 
in  colour  than  the  real  of  the  track.  The  vesicle  stands 
in  the  some  relation  to  the  acarus  that  the  mole-hJll 
does  to  the  mole,  and  this  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  want  of  success  of  many  searchers  for  the  acarus, 
aa  they  have  generally  thought  that  the  animal  was  to 
be  found  close  to  or  in  the  vesicle  or  itch-pustule,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
and  in  patients  who  are  older  or  dirty,  or  who  have  a 
thicker  epidermis,  the  track  of  the  insect  is  no  longer 
white,  but  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  trom  the 
surrounding  skin  except  by  its  elevated  appearance  or  by 
ita  greater  dirtiness.  As  a  rule.  Dr.  Hebra  says,  the 
acarua  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  the 
hands,  wrists,  and  fore-anna,  the  feet  and  ankles,  occa- 
sionally the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  more  rarely  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  thorax  and  the  knees.  The  general 
eruption  over  the  whole  body  ia  produced  by  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  patient,  owing  to  the  sympathetic  itching  over 
the  whole  akin  that  accompanies  the  presence  of  this 
little  vermin.  Aa  a  proof  of  this,  he  alleges  that  para- 
Ijtio  patients  infected  with  itch  present  none  of  the 
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scabious  eruptions  on  the  limbs  destitute  of  sensibilify, 
excepting  the  itch-vesicles  and  cattflliculi,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  acarus.  Several  such  coses  I  witnessed  in 
Hebra's  wards.  According  to  Hebra,  the  acarus  cdona 
posBeeaeB  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease.  So 
inoculation  of  the  fluid  contatued  in  the  vesicle  will 
suffice.  This  he  convinced  himself  of  by  experimeat. 
The  deduction  Hebra  draws  in  this  essay  Irom  the  facta 
he  relates  ia,  that  in  order  to  cure  the  itch  we  only  rft. 
quire  to  kill  or  remove  the  acarus,  and  this  he  does  Ijj 
rubbing  au  ointment,  consisting  of  chalk,  sulphur,  pitoo^ 
soap,  and  lard,  upon  the  partx  infected  with  the  acanu, 
whereby  the  vermin  is  aeatroyed,  and  the  sympathetic 
eruptions  dependent  on  its  presence,  together  witli  thoaa 
produced  by  the  patient's  scratching,  gradually  die  away. 
An.  immense  experience  of  this  mode  of  treatment  con- 
vinces Dr.  Hebra  of  its  eiGcacy  and  its  perfect  a^ety, 
and  the  non-liability  of  the  patient  to  relapse  after  toe 
disease  has  been  thus  removed.  Varioua  secondary  erup- 
tions do.  It  is  true,  appear  after  the  itch-disease  is  re- 
moved, but  these,  he  alleges,  readOy  yield  to  the  applica- 
tion of  cauatic  potash  in  solution. 

Such,  then,  are  Hebra's  notions  on  the  subject  of  itch, 
as  expressed  in  the  essay  I  have  just  given  you  an 
abstract  of,  and  such  may  be  considered  as  the  notions  c£ 
most  modem  pathologists  aud  dermatologists  rcspectiiig 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease.  Against  theaa 
ideas  a  hom<£opathie  physician,  Dv.  Pufer.  felt  himself 
impelled  to  wnte,  fearing  probably  that  homceopathiatH 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  apparently  simple  and 
effectual  method  described  by  Hebra,  and  thus,  as  i» 
thinks,  do  much  harm  to  patifuts  by  the  treatment,  and 
sap  the  foundations  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  by  tbe 
adoption  of  Hebra's  most  heretical  pathological  viewB. 
Dr.  Puffer  records  the  results  of  hia  obaervationa  and 
reflections  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Aimtnan  HomaO' 
pathic  Journal,  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
brief  abstract  of  his  essay. 

He  premises,  by  condemning  the  practice  so  common 
Dng  allopathic  practitioners  of  treatinf;  itch  and  other 
a  c^aeasM  by  meaiu)  of  ointments  and  other  «-^  — -' 
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nppUaneea.  He  asserts  that  Hahnemann's  paora-theory 
ia  founded  on  a  great  and  important  trutli.  He  refere  to 
the  reciprocal  relationa  of  the  akin  and  the  rest 
organism,  and  fi^m  hia  own  and  others' 
gives  aumerouB  casea  of  the  disappearance  of  cntaneoua 
diaeasea  being  followed  by  hydroccphaluB,  apoplexy,  and 
other  Berions  diseases.  One  case  in  particular  he  relatea, 
that  of  a  girl  namely,  who  being  affected  with  itch  had 
the  diaease  removed  by  means  of  an  ointment  containing 
lead ;  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  there 
occurred  heart  diaeaae,  to  wit,  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valre,  together  with  ascites  and  anasarca.  After  the 
administration  of  sulphur  a  papular  eruption  appeared 
cm  the  skin,  but  the  disease  went  on  increasing  in  inten- 
aity,  and  finally  carried  oS'  the  patient.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Dr.  Griesselich,  in  his  Saehsenspieffel,  relates  an 
almost  preciaely  similar  case. 

—  Aa  regarda  the  ffltiology  of  itch,  Puffer  declarea  himself 
to  be  opposed  to  those  who  do  not  admit  the  exiateuce  of 
what  are  culled  metastases  of  itch,  mid  especially  to  the 
view  expressed  by  Hebra  in  the  paper  I  have  just 
referred  to,  viz.,  that  where  no  acarua  exists  there  can  be 
no  itch.  In  opposition  to  Hebra,  Puffer  is  a  defender  of 
the  real  contagiousness  of  itch,  and  will  not  allow  that  it 
is  of  a  parasitic  nature.  In  like  manner,  contrary  to 
Hebra's  opinion,  he  contends  that  the  eruptions  accom* 
panying  itch  are  essential  parts  of  the  disease.  He  will 
not  admit  the  conclusiveness  of  the  observations  and 
osperiniBnta  of  those  who  allege  that  it  is  only  the  acarua 
that  conveys  the  infection,  and  that  the  fluid  from  the 
pustules  has  no  power  to  do  ao.  He  cites  a  Dr.  Schubert 
aa  an  authority  for  the  controry  ;  said  Dr.  Schubert  hav- 
ing, it  is  said,  succeeded  in  producing  itch  by  inoculation 
with  matter  taken  from  an  itch-pustule  a  year  before. 

Putter  holds  the  contagium  of  itch  to  be  an  animated 
substance,  for  whose  production  an  internal  itch-diaeaae 
muat  be  presupposed  ;  the  insect  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  cause,  but  in  that  of  phenomenon  or  symptom:  he 
conaiders  it  highly  probable  that  the  acama  is  a  product 
of  the  organism  itself,  a  generatio  requivoea  or  spontanea, 
just  fl8  intestinal  worms  are  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
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inteatinal  mucouB  membraoc,  and  licQ  to  te  generated  by 
some  kinds  of  tinea.  Thus,  for  the  production  of  the 
acarus  acabiei  itself,  the  pre-esiatence  of  the  internal  itch- 
diBeaso  is  required,  lor  the  production  of  the  itch- 
diaeaBe,  as  for  that  of  every  other  contagious  disease,  two 
conditions  are  reqniaite,  an  external  and  an  internal ;  -riz., 
the  exciting  and  the  predisposing  cause.  I>r.  Puffer 
admits  that  the  acarus  is  capable  of  propagating  the  itch, 
but  alleges  that  it  cannot  do  so  except  the  Itch-diBpoai- 
tion  be  present ;  just  as  the  silhworm  cannot  live  on 
cabbage-leaves,  but  requires  the  mulberry-leaf  for  its 
support.  Puffer  accordingly  is  against  that  method  of 
treatment  that  only  consiata  in  killing  the  acarus.  Ha 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  practitioners  hare 
never  seen  any  secondary  diaeases  after  the  suppression 
of  the  itch,  by  the  long  period  of  the  incubation  of  these 
secondary  diseases,  though  at  the  sune  time  he  admits 
that  it  is  going  too  far  to  ascribe  eveij  disease  to  an  itch 
that  haa  been  suppressed  by  external  agenta.  Hospital 
medical  men,  he  remarks,  are  not  in  a  position  to  obserre 
what  becomes  of  those  patients  whose  itch  they  have 
cured. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  itch,  Puffer  says  that  the 
tepidity  of  its  disappearance  from  the  skin  is  no  teat  of 
the  exceDence  of  the  remedial  means  employed^  Thft 
safety  of  the  patient,  his  exemption  from  uter-affeotiona 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Hence  he  con- 
demna  the  treatment  of  Vezin,  Hebra,  'and  many  othere, 
who  seek  only  to  destroy  the  acarus,  and  thus  procure 
the  disappearance  of  the  rash  in  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  vaunts  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  io- 
mceopathic  treatment  of  itch  by  its  specific,  sulphur. 
He  believes,  however,  that  Hahnemann  was  mistaken 
when  he'said  that  itch  can  be  cured  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks  by  a  globule  or  two  of  the  30t!i  dilution  of  sulphur, 
and  thinks  that  Hahnemann's  diagnosis  of  the  disease  he 
BO  cured  must  have  been  erroneous,  more  especially  u 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  itch, 
namely,  the  presence  of  the  acarus  and  its  tracks  or  cana- 
liculi.  Hahnemann's  followers,  he  asserts,  have  slso 
j^eueraUj  fa»i»  wrong  diagnoses  regarding  thig  d 
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He  states  tliat  the  disease  must  be  treated  with  aulphur, 
not  only  icteraally  but  alao  exterually,  but  he  does  not 
tell  ua  what  preparation  of  siiphur  he  adviaea  to  be  used 
exterually. 

Thia  esaay  of  Dr.  Puffer's  incited  Dr.  Hebra  to  write 
another  article'  upon  akin  diaeaaea,  and  especially  upon 
itch,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  peruaal,  containing  as  it 
doea  aome  eicellent  remarks  upon  the  pathology  of  akin 
diaeasea.  Hebra  of  course  defends  hia  Tiews  formerly 
expressed  in  the  JahrbUcker,  and  attacka  ayatematicaUy 
all  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr,  Puffer.  From  hia  posi- 
tion as  chief  medical  oficer  in  the  skin-diaease  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Hospital,  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  obaerring  all  manner  of  Hkin  diaeaaea,  and  of 
putting  to  the  teat  hia  method  of  treatment.  ■  Hia  espe- 
rience  extends  over  an  immenao  number  of  patients, 
15,000,  he  says,  is  not  too  large  a  figure  to  express  the 
nurabera  bo  baa  actually  treated ;  and  the  opinions  of  one 
who  has  enjoyed  such  advantages,  and  who  posaesaes 
besides  a  fair  talent  for  obaerving  and  great  mdustry, 
are  entitled  to  our  beat  attention.  Wldlat  he  allows  that 
every  dyscraaia  (meaning  every  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood)  ia,  under  certain  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
formation  of  an  exanthema,  he  states  that  each  of  these 
dyscrasiaa  may  also  occur  without  any  appearance  on  the 
akin.  He  treata  the  doctrine  of  itcb-metaatases  and  psorie 
humours  aa  a  myth,  and  will  not  allow  that  there  are 
any  such  things  as  herpetic,  impetiginous,  leprous,  or 
psorie  dyscraaias.  The  acarus,  with  its  canalieuU,  is  the 
sole  caaential  feature  of  the  itch-disease,  and  the  object  of 
the  practitioner  ahould  bo  to  get  rid  of  the  insect  oy  its 
destruction  aa  quickly  aa  poaaible.  Not  only  has  he 
never  seen  anything  like  a  metastasis  from  this  treatment 
of  the  itch,  but  he  denies  that  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
oceiu^s  from  the  auppreasion,  or  cure  as  he  terms  it, 
by  external  means,  of  any  skin  disease  whatever.  As 
regards  the  itch,  he  says  he  has  had  ample  opportunities 
of  convincing  himself  of  tho  accuracy  of  this  assertion, 
for  his  experience  ia  not  confined  to  the  patients  that 
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wirae  and  go  in  his  h<»pital,  and  whom  it  is  possibl^l' 
might  altogether  lose  sight  of,  but  he  has,  bv  mmu' 
pla<'ing  acnri  on  the  skin,  produced  iteh  on  liimBelt  ^ 
Btiidents,  and  inirwes,  anil  cured  it  by  means  of  suhta 
ointiQBDt,  and  not  the  alighteat  had  or  unpleasant  effi«« 
have  ever  resulted.  He  says  that  erroneous  idena  fff^id 
respecting  local  and  general  treatment;  thus  the  treatmsti 
is  ^led  citemal  or  local  whan  the  remedy  is  appUedU. 
the  skin,  but  if  it  be  applied  to  the  mouth  or  atomadbSi 
is  called  internal  or  general.  This  distinction,  he  ara«A 
is  not  tenable  and  is  quite  arbitrary,  for  a  medicine  atj 
exercise  a  general  action  as  well  when  applied  to  the  lUl 
as  to  the  stomach ;  an  opinion  indeed  which  wag  O^ 
pressed  and  acted  on  by  Hahnemann  himself,  aa  ** 
shall  hereafter  find,  in  as  far  an  the  aoimd  skin  b  cat 
cemed,  and  one  which  is  corroborated  by  the  daily  aq* 
rience  of  aUopathists,  more  especially  in  their  mercuod 
inunctions  for  the  cure  of  ayphdia  or  other  disorders. 

The  notion  adTanced  by  Dr.  Puffer  and  others  tW 
the  general  disease  is  relieved  or  silenced  by  a  skill 
eruption  is  in  many  cases  not  true,  for  jiiitiente  dfe  rf 
typhus  or  of  inflammation  though  a  skin  ditteaae  ni*j 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  diseaae,  and  some  febtM 
diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.,  HI 
severe  in  the  direct  pro])ortion  of  the  extent  of  skin-i&ean 
they  present.  That  impetiginons  diseases  disappear  on  tltf- 
occurrence  of  typhus  is  not  a  sign  that  the  int^nd^  of 
the  typhus  has  anything  to  do  with  such  disappeannosi 
for  it  is  rather  in  consequence  of  the  gener^  disesK 
that  the  skin-disease  disappears.  In  syphUia  the  occiu^ 
rence  of  the  syphilitic  skin-diseaae  does  not  bui 
the  other  eifects  of  this  malady,  fcir  such  syphilitic' 
themata  often  co-exist  with  iritis,  sore  throat,  oekM) 
and  nodes.  !N^otwithstandiug  all  this  and  many  otiwi 
assertions  and  iacts.  Dr.  Hebra  is  far  from  denying  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  Hu 
organism.  He  again  repeats  his  assertion  that  tiu 
general  eruption  on  the  skin  of  scabious  patients  » 
caused  by  their  own  scratching,  and  refers  to  cases  of 
itchy  persons  paralysed  in  the  upper  estremitiea  who 
presented  no  gepem  era^tiflu,  tnt  only  the 
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vesicles  and  canaliculi  on  the  parts  inhabited  by  the 
acarus.  Hebra  asserts  that  it  is  always  his  endeavour 
in  all  eases  of  skin  diseases  and  ulcers  to  heal  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  external  remedies,  and  he  invites 
all  those  who  dream  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  treatment 
to  watch  his  practice  as  carefully  as  they  like.  He  laughs 
at  the  notion  of  a  secondary  disease  from  a  suppressed 
cutaneous  eruption  requiring  an  incubation  period  of 
several  years. 

Dr.  Griesselich,  in -the  work  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  these  lectures,  pays  great  attention  to  Hah- 
nemann's ])sora-theory,  and  enters  at  length  into  all  the 
different  points  of  a  practical  and  theoretical  nature  in- 
volved in  it. 

The  truths  contained  in  Hahnemann's  psora-theory, 
he  says,  go  to  supply  many  wants,  in  the  Hahnemannic 
homoeopathy,  as  it  had  previously  existed.  When  Hahne- 
maim  talks  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  he  is  guilty  of  great  exaggeration,  a 
fault  which  he  very  frequently  commits ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  chronic  diseases  were  cured  by  Hahnemann 
himself,  as  we  learn  from  many  cases  detailed  in  his 
Lesser  Writings,  before  the  discovery  of  the  psoric  origin 
of  diseases,  and  before  he  knew  a  single  so-called  anti- 
psoric  medicine.  Griesselich  regards  the  psora-doctrine 
as  supplying  a  defect  in  the  otherwise  hyperdynamic 
doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  and  an  acknowledgment  that 
what  is  called  the  complex  or  totality  of  the  symptoms 
is  not  the  sole  indication  for  the  choice  of  the  drug.  By 
the  psora-theory  the  material  organism  and  the  relation 
of  the  disease  to  its  exciting  cause  are  restored  to  a  por- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  the  choice  of  the  remedy  is 
made  to  depend,  not  only  on  the  morbid  symptoms 
actually  present,  but  also  on  those  that  have  been  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus  diseases  are  tacitly 
acknowledged  to  be  something  more  than  dynamic  dis- 
turbances of  the  sensations,  as  Hahnemann  elsewhere 
describes  them.  As  Hahnemann  further  asserts  that 
an  iadividual  will  only  be  affected  with  acute  disease 
provided  he  be  of  psoric  habit,  this  doctrine  of  chronic 
diseases  has  also  an  effect  upon  that  o£  «rfi\3L\^  ^aa«a»Ra», 
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However,  Hahnemann' a  dyuamiam  is  observable  evea 
in  thia  his  paora-theory,  which  is  otherwise  of  such  a 
material  and  humoral  patholo^cal  character ;  for  be  etat^, 
as  you  may  remember  I  observed  in  my  last  lecture,  that  the 
nerve  receives  the  impression  of  the  miaam  and  comtnu- 
nicatea  it  to  the  other  nerves,  an  opinion  which,  &rieeB&- 
lioh  remarks,  needs  no  refutation  now-it-days,  for  the 
nerve  only  receives  or  conducts  those  things  that  it  is 
adapted  for.  From  Hahnemann's  paorar-theory  it  w^onld 
appear  that  chronic  diaeaaes  are  only  derived  from  kq 
actual  infection  with  itch,  ayphiiis,  or  sycosis,  iteb  being 
the  provoking  causa  of  seven-eighths  of  these  chronic 
diaeaaes.  Actual  infection  with  one  or  several  of  these 
three  diseases  is  the  sole  source  of  aH  true  chronic  dia- 
eaaes  according  to  htm,  and  these  unassisted  nature  can 
never  overcome ;  but  still  he  admits  the  occurrence  of 
another  sort  of  chronic  diseases,  which  he  says  are  im- 
properly so  termed,  and  which  are  produced  by  exposure 
to  avoidable  noxious.,  agencies,  such  as  intemperance, 
disaipation,  unhealthy  aituatioas,  want  of  exercise,  eto^ 
but  these  will,  he  says,  disappear  of  themselves  when 
their  exciting  causes  are  removed.  Grriesaelich  dedarea 
Hebra's  views  of  the  complete  localization  of  skin  dis- 
eases to  be  not  only  erroneous  but  dangerous.  He  eaya 
that  the  experience  of  every  practitioner  will  furnish 
him  with  cases  where,  after  the  suppression  of  a  Btin 
disease,  a  neuralgia,  a  paralysis,  or  other  serious  disease, 
worse  than  the  primary  one,  occurred,  evidently  cor^ 
nected  with  the  suppressed  skin  disease.  He  says  it  Ib 
indifferent  whether  we  employ  the  term  psora  or  the 
more  uaual  ones  of  di/acragia,  cackeaia,  or  acrid  humourv 
to  deaignatethe  general  disease.  We  cannot  fail  to  pee- 
ceive  in  a  vast  number  of  skin  diseases  the  reflection,  aa 
it  were,  of  the  general  morbid  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  keeping  that  general 
disease  in  a  slumbering  or  latent  state ;  but  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  skin  may  be  subject  to  merely 
local  diseases,  which  may  safely  be  treated  with  local 
means.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  he  says,  the 
psora-theory,  viewed  as  a  "mere  theory  of  the  origin  of 
mofil  chronic  diaeasee  from  itch,  ia  miserably  oa&^ide^  $Bt^M 
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the  previous  esistepce  of  itch  is  by 
capable  of  being  proved,  and  the  occurreiici;  of  itching 
of  the  akiu  or  eruptions  thereon  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  diseases  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  previous  existence  of  itch.  But  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term,  as  indicating  cachexia  or  dyacrasia, 
the  psora-theory  is,  he  asserts,  founded  in  nature  and 

With  regard  to  the  itch  itself,  Griesselieh  says  that 
there  is  no  other  characteristic  sign  of  itch  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acarns  and  its  peculiar  canaliculi. 
rejects  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous  generation  o! 
acurua  from  the  itch-virus,  and  asserts  that  they  must 
always  come  from  without,  and  are  propagated,  like  other 
insects,  from  eggs.  Both  Hahnemann  and  Autenrieth 
were  wrong  m  their  diagnosis  of  itch.  The  doctrine  of 
the  propagation  of  itch  by  the  fluid  from  the  vesicles 
was  not  peculiar  to  Hahnemann ;  it  was  the  uniTereal 
belief  in  hia  day.  Griesselieh  thinks  that  all  the  evi- 
dence is  against  the  inoculation  of  itch  by  means  c^  tbe 
fluid  from  the  vesicles,  and  in  favoar  of  it  by  means  of 
the  acarus,  the  recorded  experiments  apparently  of  a 
contrary  character  he  succeeds  in  eiplaining  satisfectorily. 
Hebra's  doctrine  of  the  eruption  over  the  whole  body 
being  caused  by  the  sympathetic  irritation  and  consequent 
scratching,  he  gives  implicit  credit  to,  and  cites  from  his 
own  experience  several  analogous  facts,  such  as  the 
general  irritation  produced  by  the  application  of  rhns- 
leaves  to  one  part,  and  that  caused  by  the  bites  of  cer- 
tain insects.  If  we  regard  the  acarus  as  the  essential 
agent  in  the  itch — as  the  itch  itself— there  can,  he  says, 
be  no  question  of  a  retrocession  of  the  itch-matter,  as  no 
suck  matter  exists.  There  can  be  no  itch-metastasis,  as  the 
acarus  can  only  live  on  tbe  akin.  We  can  only  rightly 
speak  of  secondary  itch  diseases  provided  the  aarcoptei 
itch  was  previoualpr  on  the  akin.  It  ia,  says  he,  a  ques- 
tion whether  patients  who  have  been  cured  of  itch  ho- 
mosopathicidly,  by  internal  remedies  only,  remain  free 
fi^jm  after- diaeaaes.     Kampfer**  doubts  it,     There  arc  two 
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points,  the  eoaBideratioo  of  which  must  give  us  i 
diflerent  idea  of  the  after-Jiseasea  of  iteh. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  individual  affected  by  itc 

2.  The  medicinal  means  tbat  have  been  employed  9 
its  cure. 

GriBBselieh  supposes  a  case  in  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  circumstances.  A  tall  thin  man, 
whose  father  died  of  phthisis,  suffers  frequently  &oin 
epistasis,  has  occasionally  had  ha?nioptysis,  he  looks  ill 
and  declining,  though  he  has  not  presented  the  signs  of 
fully  developed  phthisis.  He  becomes  infected  with  itch, 
the  whole  akin  ia  covered  with  eruption,  the  poor  patient 
cannot  sleep,  he  loses  his  appetite,  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  rubs  in  first  one  ointment,  then  another,  taikes 
pujBativea,  drinks  herb-tens  to  piuify  his  blood,  and 
gradually  gets  worse  and  worse.  Some  old  woman  ad- 
Tises  him  to  use  a  salve  containing  turpentine,  the  erup- 
tion disappears,  but  the  whole  organism,  which  was 
already  in  a  declining  state  before  the  itch  came  on,  is 
BO  senously  involved  by  the  whole  course  of  the  cuta- 
neous disease  and  its  treatment,  that  fully  developed 
phthisis  now  breaks  out;  the  latent  or  subacute  abate 
might  have  continued  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  but  the 
emouldering  fire  now  bursts  forth  and  complete  phthisia 
is  the  result.  Of  course  the  harm  resulting  irom  such 
treatment  would  be  much  greater  if  medicinal  poisons 
like  lead  of  mercury  had  been  plentifully  used.  In  brie^ 
says  Griesselich,  these  so-called  secondaiy  iteh-diseaaes 
cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  regarded  as  the  consequences 
of  ill-treated  or  spontaneously  cured  it-ch,  but  aa  maladies 
the  germ  of  which  lay  in  the  oi^'aniam  before  the  itch 
was  contracted,  and  which  burst  forth  during  the  coupse 
of  the  cutaneous  disease.  A  medicinal  disease,  such  aa 
that  caused  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  often  plays  a  part 
in  the  afiair.  Itch  and  its  bad  treatment  appear  to  be 
the  awakeners  of  Blumbering  tendencies  to  disease,  just 
AS  ancient  germs  burst  forth  also  after  raeasles,  scai^ 
tina,  typhus,  ete. 

Look,  soys  G-riesselich,  at  the  effects  of  vaccin 
I  chdd  with  a  great  scabby  eruption  is  vaccinated  ■ 
■'   I  goeB  away,  aad  the  child,  vho  ymt  ^ 
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oixsly  thin,  beeomea  fnt  and  strong ;  another,  whose  skin  , 
waa  previously  amootb  and  healthy,  gets  an  eruption 
after  inoculation  with  good  vaceioe;  this  lay  latent  in 
the  bodj-,  and  the  vaccination  was  only  the  awakener  of  J 
the  "  latent  paora ;"  the  vaccine  waa  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily bad.  Simple  recent  wounda  fester  and  will  not 
heal  when  the  organism  is  in  a  bad  state ;  there  liea  a 
obstacle  in  the  body,  and  that  is  the  bad  state  of  th 
blood,  the  "  peccant  humoura,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

Therefore,  says  Grieaaelich,  we  may  place  the  acabieSj 
a  parasitical  diaeaae,  in  the  same  category  with  other 
morbific  causes  and  diaeaae-rouBera ;  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  right  to  regard  it  with  Hahnemann  as  almost  the 
6o!e  cauae,  or  with  others  as  never  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  chronic  diseaaea.  The  psora-theory,  Griesselioh 
continues,  has  had  an  unmistaKable  influence  on  prac- 
tice. In  the  chronic-disease  theory,  Hahnemann  added 
to  his  system  in  two  difi'erent  directions  : — 

1.  By  attending  to  the  whole  course  of  the  chronic 
disease,  and  not  merely  the  symptoms  then  present. 

2.  By  referring  chronic  diseases  back  to  certain  defi- 

Hb  also  increased  the  Materia  Medica  by  a  numhep 
of  very  important  auhataDces,  and  added  to  the  modes 
of  administering  the  remedies.  He  inferred  the  mias- 
matic origin  of  chronic  diseases  from  the  imperfee 
tion  of  their  cure  by  the  unassisted  vis  mediealrw 
natiirm,  even  in  the  best  constitutions.  It  does  not  very 
weO  appear  bow  this  circumstance  should  have  led  him 
to  infer  their  miasmatic  origin,  for  we  observe  that  acute 
diseaaea  of  miasmatic  origin  are  often  very  well  cured 
hy  nature  alone.  Chronic  diseaaea  being  divided  into 
ptotie,  syphilitic,  and  egcottc,  the  remedies  for  them  be- 
come also  divided  into  anlipsorie,  antigyphililie,  and  anti- 
gycotic,  and  all  other  remedies  were  simply  termed 
apsofic.  But  though  we  can  imagine  an  apsoric  person, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  medicine  can  be  apio 
By  tliis  division  of  medieines  the  fashion  of  tho 
school  waa  imitated,  whose  medicines  are  termed  anti- 
rheumatic, antiserqfulom,  antarthritic,  etc.  And  yet  if 
^we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  perceive  the  abaurdAy  (A  t'^ia 
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divieiun  of  medicaiueata  adopted  by  Hahneuiann ;  for 
pgoric  diaeaaea  may  be  cured  by  the  antisyphilitic  mer- 
cury and  by  tli6  antisyeoticB  thuja  and  iiitnc  acid,  whilst 
sypbihtic  dtseusea  ofteu  require  aome  ao-colled  antipeoricB 
for  their  cure. 

From  the  historiea  of  caaee  that  were  published 
shortly  after  the  enunciation  of  the  psora-theory,  we 
find  that  it  tiercised  a  great  influence  on  practice.  ThuB 
if  a  disease  waa  long  about  getting  better,  no  carefiil 
investigation  waa  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  it 
waa  at  once  takeu  for  granted  that  pora  lay  at  the  bot- 
toDL  of  it,  and  aa  a  consequence  of  this  idea  it  was 
deemed  neeesaair  to  give  an  antipaoric,  the  favourite 
being  always  sulphur.  The  aimilia  similibus  rule  was 
in  the  meantime  forgotten,  nor  was  it  even  deemed  re- 
quisite to  ascertain  from  the  patient  if  he  had  ever  had 
itch,  "  for,"  says  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine,' "it  is  not  necesaary  to  make  inquiriea  with  re- 
gard to  things  that  are  aefcevident,  aud  paom  is  one  of 

Hahnemann,  in  his  GAronic  Dixeaseg,  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion— How  can  an  antipaoric  be  recoguiBed?  but  his  answer 
is  not  very  definite.  Has  disciple  Affeber,'  however,  under- 
took to  answer  the  question  in  the  following  words : — 
"The  sign  by  which  we  recognise  an  antipsoric,"  quoth  he, 
"  consists  solely  and  alone  in  the  power  it  poaaesses  to  cute 
partially  or  wholly  the  psora  in  a  human  being,"  which  is 
as  though  he  had  said  "  a  medicine  is  antipaoric  beeaate 
it  it  80,"  and  reminds  us  of  Moiiere'a  candidate  for 
medical  honours,  who,  to  the  question  "  Quaro  opium 
fecit  dormire?"  replied,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
hia  eiaminera,  "  Quia  est  in  eo  virtus  dormitiva." 

The  psora-doctrine,  however,  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  doctrine  of  the  doae  and  the  modes  of 
mploying  the  medicines,  aa  we  shall  see  on  a  fatuie 


Griesselich  concludes  vrith  remarking  that  Hahne- 
mann's psora- theory  is  much  too  one-sided,  and  that  the 
truth  in  it  consists  in  the  indubitable  facts  of  so-called 
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liumoral  diseases  and  in  the  reciprocal  relation  betwist 
tlie  skill  and  internal  organs.  By  accepting  psora  as  a 
general  mortific  cause  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  invea- 
tigating  the  causes  of  diseases.  Antipsoric  medicines,  > 
as  they  are  termed,  are  merely  reme^Ees  of  Tery  pro- 
found action. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  hia  recent  work  on  bomceopathy,"  has 
the  following  remarits  on  itch  and  the  psora-theory : — 

Alter  observing  that  it  is  not  any  one  particular  form 
of  skin  disease  that  leaves  secondary  diseases,  hut  that 
many  and  the  moat  different  forms  do  so,  and  among     i 
others  the  itch  does  so ;  but  that  the  most  recent  disco- 
veriea  have  shown  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  does  not  . 
depend  on  any  contagious  principle : 

"  It  becomes  therefore  a  question,"  says  he,  "how  a  skin* 
disease  that  is  caused  and  kept  up  by  a  parasite  can  give 
rise  todiseases  of  other  organs.  In  contagious  diseases 
the  pathogenetic  operation  ia  frequently  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  composition  of  the  fluids  la  altered  by  the 
miasm,  and  they  are  in  a  manner  poiaoned.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  take  pkce  also  in  parasitic  dis- 
eases, for  these  animalculro  may  possibly  be  the  carriera 
of  a  poison,  and  thus  contain  the  condition  of  a  dys- 
craaiu.  In  this  respect  there  would  be  no  diflerenee 
whether  the  essential  nature  of  the  itch  consisted  in  a 
contagious  principle  as  was  formerly  beheved,  or  in  a 
parasite  as  is  now,  with  good  reason,  thought  to  be  de- 
monstrated. On  looking  at  the  disease,  the  question 
now  presents  itself — can  a  bng-eontinued  affection  of 
the  skin  produced  by  mechanicJil  irritation  give  rise  to 
affections  of  other  organs  when  it  leaves  the  organ 
originally  affected  ?  The  importance  of  the  skin  to  the 
normal  actions  of  the  organism  is  not  to  be  gainsaid ; 
but  in  the  itch,  and  many  other  akin  diseases  that  often 
leave  secondary  diaeases,  the  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  skin  ia  not  so  great  as  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  secondary  diseaMes,  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  plans  for  curing  the  eruption  may  disturb  the 
fimctiouB  of  the  skin  in  great  degree,  and  thus  act  in  a 
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directly  injuriouB  manner  on  the  organism.  It  ia  i 
posfiible  tliat  the  morbid  secretion  by  the  skiii  has  1 
!  to  a  certain  extent  by  habit  a  necessity  of  t 
I  orgnaiam,  and  caimot  therefore  be  suppreaBed  without  a. 
I  similar  or  aaalogous  secrotion  taking  place  in  anot^iGK 
'  part  of  the  aystera.  Many  medical  writera  have  direeteS 
'  attention  to  this  point,  and  among  the  rest  Morgagni, 
who  observes,  that  thongh  the  itJh  always  ariaea  &oin 
the  ocarus,  yet  the  miatules  fonn  numerous  little  ulcera, 
which  if  all  were  added  together  would  make  an  enor- 
mou3  nicer,  which  no  prudent  physician  would  heal  up 
Buddenlr  if  it  had  lasted  any  considerable  time.  Finally, 
it  may  be  aasumed,  that  by  means  of  the  irritation  set 
up  in  the  skin  by  the  acnrus,  a  place  of  manif'eatatioii 
and  special  development  is  given  to  a  disease  latent  in 
the  system,  which  had  hitherto  existed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  very  definite  Hj-mptoma.  AVhen  thus  the  dy»- 
craaia  is  once  roused  from  its  aiumbering  condition,  and 
has  gone  on  to  the  state  of  local  eruption  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbid  proceaa,  we  cannot  in  general  expect 
that  the  disease  will  return  to  ita  former  latent  state  oa 
the  BuppresBiou  of  these  visible  morbid  states ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  generally  observed  that  it  attacks 
some  other  organ  as  the  i'ocus  of  ita  local  development, 

"  The  parasitic  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  itch  makes 
no  change  in  the  paora-theory  ;  however,  this  latter  must 
not  be  confined  to  the  itch,  but  must  be  ertended  to 
other  skin  diseases,  or  even  must  be  brought  into  bar- 
mony  with  the  doctrine  of  Ora»es," 

ife  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  though  in  general 
Hahnemann's  theories  were  ultra- dynamic,  he  has  made 
a  most  important  concession  to  the  humoral  pathologietB 
in  his  psora-theory.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  confined  his 
view  to  the  existence  of  three  dyscrasiae  alone, 
.  thereby  incurred  the  charge  of  a  contracted  and 
\  Tiew  of  the  aubjecc.  And  if  the  same  caution  in 
f  for  indications  for  the  proper  remedy  in  d; 
»-luid  been  made  afber  the  publication  of  the  ^ 
'  "  »i  the  Litter  would  not  have  done  «o  mi 
moment  through  its  means  the  atteal 
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symptomB  of  tbe  individual  caae  to  the  latent  pBOra, 
a  ground  for  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  then  the  dooc 
was  opened  to  aU  sorts  of  Bpeculationa  on  the  ultimate 
nature  of  disease,  and  practice  modified  accordingly. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Henderaon,  the  eminent  Proftasor 
of  Pathology  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  psora-theory  of  Hah- 
nemann, ia  entitled  to  great  weigbt.  In  his  famona 
letter  to  Dr.  Forhea''  he  touches  upon  the  aubject,  but  he 
is  there  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mistake  of  Hahne- 
mann's, and  he  merely  offers  an  apology  for  it  by  adducing 
examples  of  aimdar  esfcravagant  theories  respecting  the 
nature  of  chronic  diseoaea  from  the  writings  of  anch 
celebrated  individuals  aa  Ktahl,  Portal,  Astruc,  Lalouette, 
Schonlein,  and  othera. 

In  his  most  recent  work  on  homfflopathy,'  Professor 
Henderson  endeavours  to  turn  the  tables  on  our  oppo- 
nenta  by  ahowing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  itch-origin  of 
chronic  diRenaea  is  easentiaUy  an  allopathic  doctrine,  and 
waa  taught  long  before  HannemaQn  was  bom,  by  some 
of  the  most  illuatrioua  lights  of  old  medicine.  He  tries 
also  to  show  that  Hahnemann's  doctrine  did  not  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  chronic  diseasea  to  itch,  but  that  hia 
*  term  psora  included  a  large  number  of  different  cuta- 
neoua  diseases,  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  modem  revival  of  humoraliam  which  is 
profeaaed  aa  their  pathological  creed  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  modem  authorities. 

There  ia  a  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Komaopathi/,  to  which  I  would  again  call  your 
attention,  on  the  subject  of  psora.  The  author  believes  the 
itcb  to  be  caused  by  the  acarua  alone,  and  is  oppoaed  to 
the  idea  of  that  insect  being  the  bearer  of  any  itch-virus, 
for  if  it  were  ao,  and  if  the  disease  depenaed  upon  a 
virus,  then  we  ahould  expect  to  find  that  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time  was  required  for  its  development  in  all 
individuala,  which  is  far  from  being  the  caae,  as  the 
period  of  "  incubation"  ia  from  two  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  Ho  might  have  added,  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
insect-origin  of  the  itch,  that  the  period  of  incubation 
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is  about  double  in  winter  what  it  is  in  auminfir.  The 
experiments  of  Hebra  are  also,  he  thinks,  concluaire  ou 
thia  point.  As  regards  the  driving-in  of  itch,  it  would 
be  as  impassible  to  do  this  oa  to  drive  lice  &om  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  of  the  head,  or  to  drive  in  a,  Sea-bite. 

If,  however,  the  irritation  caused  originally  by  the 
ai^ri  has  become  general  and  the  whole  aurlace  of  the 
skin  become  sympathetically  aft'eeted,  then  it  is  likely 
that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  morbid  cutaneous  aetioa 
may  light  up  disease  in  organs  with  which  the  skin  is 
connected  by  sympathy.  This  sympathetic  union  of  the 
skin  with  other  organs  renders  every  importiint  change, 
in  it  apt  to  aifect  such  organs.  If  for  a  length  of  time 
the  skin  has  been  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  actions, 
which  in  some  degree  destroy  its  capacity  for  serving  ita 
pathological  uses,  to  counteract  the  miscnief  that  would 
arise  from  the  non-performance  of  these  actions,  other 
organs  must  do  ita  work  vicariously.  If  now  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  skin  be  suddenly  restored,  then  the  balance 
of  functions  will  be  as  much  deranged  by  the  return  <rf 
the  proper  cutaneous  actions  as  it  could  have  been  origi- 
nally by  their  sudden  suppression.  Hence  the  occur- 
rence ot  diseases  from  the  sudden  suppression  of  itch  is  ' 
not  only  possible  but  probable. 

In  September,  1851,  Dr.  L.  Simon,  juu.,  rend  a  paper 
before  the  French  Homceopathic  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  itch.'  He  believes  that  at  the  time  Hahnemann 
thought  of  the  psora-theory,  Europe  was  infected  with 
itch  to  an  unprecedented  eitent,  in  conaefjuence  of  the 
great  militaiy  operations  all  over  the  Continent.  He 
asserts  that  Hahneinann  generalized  too  much  in  attri- 
buting  all  chronic  diseases  to  only  three  miasms,  He  be- 
lieves their  number  to  be  much  greater ;  besides  these 
three  there  is  probably  the  gonorrhrea-miasm,  the  lepra- 
miasm,  the  tinea-favoso^miasm,  and  many  others. 

In  a  very  well-written  and  well-thought-out  essay, 
entitled  Etude  mr  leg  Dartres,^  Dr.  Leboucher  gives  ns 
hia  notions  of  the  psora-theory;  but,  whilst  professing, 
the  strongest  admiration  for  Hahnemann,  he  says  no- 
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thing  about  the  origin  of  chronic  diaeasea  from  iteli,  and 
merely  points  out  the  great  connection  that  often  ohtainB 
betwixt  hurpetic  and  other  eruptions  anil  chronic  dis- 
easea.  Anotber  point  iu  which  he  decidedly,  but  appa- 
rently unconacioualy,  dittera  from  BWuiemann,  is  in  at- 
tributing to  Ilia  herpetic  (Habnemann'a  paoric)  vice  a 
great  tendency  to  be  transmitted  hereditarily,  and  he 
cites  several  interesting  esamplea  in  support  of  his  views. 

As  the  paora-theory,  beaidea  eiercising  an  undoubted 
influence  on  Hahneiuann's  practice  and  tbnt  of  many  of 
hia  followers,  not  only  with  reapect  to  the  dose  but  even 
the  selection  of  the  remedy,  haa  been  confessedly  a  weat 
point  of  the  Hahnemannic  doctrinea,  which  haa  been 
quickly  perceived  and  eagerly  attackediiy  our  adversaries, 
it  behoves  us  to  make  a  moat  patient  and  critical  inquiry 
into  its  truth  or  falsity,  and  if  defensible  to  provide  our- 
selvea  with  the  best  arguments  in  ita  support ;  if  inde- 
fensible, to  disconnect  it  as  speedUy  as  may  be  from  an 
unholy  alhance  with  the  irrefragable  truths  of  the  ho- 
mceopathic  doctrine. 

The  days  have  long  since  passed  when  the  feeling  of 
pielas  or  veneration  for  the  discoverer  of  the  great 
therapeutic  law  should  have  any  influence  in  inducing 
uato  accept  all  or  any  of  his  doctrinea  without  exami- 
nation ;  nor  indeed  would  Hahnemann  in  hia  beat  days 
have  expected  implicit  credence  to  hia  doctrinea  without 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  hia  disciples.  Hie 
system  he  first  denominated  the  "Medicme  of  Expe- 
rience," as  if  emphatically  to  show  that  it  rested  solely 
on  experiment  and  observation,  and  in  many  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  telling  writings  he  appeala  to  experiment 
and  observation,  as  the  sole  foundation  tor  Eis  novel 
doctrinea. 

If  we  loot  for  a  moment  at  the  number  of  postulates 
Hahnemann's  paora-theory  involves,  we  shall  perceive  the 
full  importance  of  the  doctrine,  and  we  ahnll  find  that  in 
many  of  them  it  runs  counter  to  received  notions. 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  it  requires  ui 

1.  That  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  diaeaaea  are  t' 
conaeqiience  of  an  infection  with  a  akin  disease,  that  h 
been  driven  off  or  removed  by  external  treatment. 
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2.  That  this  akin  diaeaae  is  identical  with  what 
itch,  though  it  presents  itself  under  many  different  fomw. 

3,  That  every  infectious  chronic  skin  iliseaae  is  scabies, 
or  a  degeneration  of  it. 

I  4,  That  none  of  these  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  di*- 
J  eases  are  curable,  save  by  the  use  of  a  certain  set  of  medi- 
i-caments,  that  were  mostly  unkuown  or  unused  before 
'  Hahnemann's  time,  consequently  that  no  such  chronie 
diseases  were  ever  cured  before  the  promulgation  of  his 
doctrine  in  1828. 

5.  That  itch,  properly  so  called,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
skin  diseases  Hahnemann  includes  under  that  term  ore 
only  safely  curable  by  internal  remedies,  and  that  their 
treatment  by  externa]  remedies  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  patient. 

There  are  many  other  strange  and  novel  views  in- 
Tolved  in  this  remarkable  theory,  that  must  have  stnick 
you  in  the  course  of  my  observations  upon  it,  which  it 
were  useless  to  recapitulate. 

Let  US  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a  doctrine  coeval  with  the  promulgation  of  the  ho- 
mcBopathic  therapeutic  principle,  but  an  after-thought, 
not  developed  until  thirty-two  years  later,  and  it  differs  not 
more  in  the  date  of  its  conception  than  it  does  in  its 
essential  character  Irom  the  law  of  similia  aimilibm,  so 
that  we  may  tiiirly  eiamini-  it  as  a  thing  apart  from  ho- 
mceopathy;  and  as  we  migl:t  give  credence  to  it,  like 
Autenrieth,  Schonlein  and  others,  without  being  homcpo- 
pathists,  so  we  might  reject  it  without  losing  any  of  our 
claims  to  that  title. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  Hahnemann's  writing 
before  he  thought  of  the  psora-theory,  numerous  ca^es  oS 
the  cure  of  diseases  that  undoubtedly  came  under  his 
later  definition  of  psorie  diseases,  by  what  are  termed 
apsoric  medicines,  and  some  ■without  medicines  at  all.  1 
need  only  refer  you  to  his  first  essay.  On  a  iVew  J'rineiple, 
for  several  such  eases.  The  case  of  colieodynia  he 
published  in  1797,  and  which  was  pcnnanently  cured  by  a 
non -anti psorie,  veratrum,  was  undoubtedly  what  would 
have  been  termed  by  him  hiter  a  psorie  diaeqae.    la^b^ 
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same  year  he  publisliod,  in  his  esaay  entitled  Are  tie 
obstaeleg  to  certainty  and  simplicity  in  practical  medicine 
insurmountable?  a  case  o£  well-marked  80-caUed  psoric 
diseaae,  eonaiating  mainly  of  what  Profeasor  HoUoway 
would  term  "bud  lege  of  forty  yeara' standing;"  in  other 
words,  ulcers  on  the  legs  that  had  laated  for  that  period, 
in  an  old  bon-vieant  of  a  colonel,  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  a  monthly  purge,  and  to  wash  down  his  full  meals 
with  consideraole  potations  of  spirits.  In  tliis  case  he 
made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  diet,  and  did  not  even 
forbid  the  monthly  purge.  The  sole  treatment  conaiated 
in  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  a  flannel  roller,  imraeraing 
them  daily  for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
dressing  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  old  gentleman,  whom  the  later  lights  shed  on 
pathology  by  the  paora-theory  would  have  inevitably 
condemned  to  die  ot  apoplexy  or  some  other  horrid  dis- 
ease, under  such  irrational  treatment,  wonderful  to  relate, 
got  well,  and  HtOl  more  wondert'ul,  remained  so  for  many 
yeara,  during  which  Hahnemann,  says  he,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him. 

Another  case  of  chronic  disease,  paralysis  of  an  arm 
"of  five  years'  hanging,"  is  stated  by  Hahnemann  to  have 
been  cured  by  immersion  in  ice-cold  water  oiily. 

It  is  a  remartable  fact  that  Hahnemann,  in  his  first  essay. 
On  a  Neio  Principle,  published  in  1791),  proposes  to  apply 
his  system,  then  innocent  of  any  psoru-theoiy  and  oi  aU 
untipsorica,  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  consequently, 
according  to  later  lights,  paoric  diseases,  only.  From  these 
and  many  other  familiar  instances  it  is  obvious  that 
diseaaes  corresponding  to  Hahnemann's  psoric  diseases 
were  cured  by  Hahnemann  before  the  psora-theory  was 
thought  of,  and  without  the  uae  of  antipaorica. 

Now,  aa  regards  the  origin  of  chronic  diseases  from  itch, 
I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  careftdly 
studied  the  evidence  Hahnemann  adduces  in  support  of 
this  his  doctrine,  that  he  fails  most  signally  in  proi-ing  his 
point.  In  the  first  place,  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  of 
the  loosest.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  division  of 
akin  diseases  into  different  species,  so  carefully  drawn  by 
the  dermatologists ;  aud  in  the  ninety-seven  instanoeB  he 
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tttJies  &om  allnpathio  <irritcra  of  the  production  of  I 
eerioua  disease  itTtrr  externally  treated  psora,  be  hvcludn 
all  manner  of  skin  lIiflt-ase^  idsdj  of  wliieh  have  not  lb* 
Bliglitest  claim  to  be  coosidered  of  a  scabious  chancia' 
Every  cutaneous  disease  that  itches,  and  when  scratuM 
l)uniB,  more  especially  if  it  can  be  suspected  of  being 
CODtagioue,  is  identical  with  itcb,  according  to  Uahae- 
maun.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  how  erroueoiu 
this  assertion  is,  and  after  what  I  hare  previously  atat^ 
I  need  scarcely  reiterate  my  belief  that  itch  ia  essentiallj 
ft  parasitical  disease,  depending  on  the  aearus  ecabii!^ 
■nd  the  irritatioQ  direct  and  sympathetic  it  causes  in  tbs 
Bkin.' 

Would  I  then  deny  the  possibihtv  of  the  production  iif 
secondary  diseases  of  importimt  internal  organs  from  tbe 
sudden  suppression  of  itch  by  ointments  and  the  like 
external  applications  ?  By  no  means.  On.  the  contrary, 
I  have,  I  behevB,  witnessed  such  accidents.  In  the  tenib 
Tolume  of  the  BrilUh  Joitmal  of  Somaeopathy  I  hare 
detailed  a  case  of  acute  bronchitis,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  the  suilden  removal  of  the  ikh- 
emption.  Nor  doea  it  tax  our  creduhty  too  much  to, 
suppose  that  such  secondary  diseases  may  oc 
itch  of  long  standing  is  attended  by  a  great  effli 
and  vesicular  and  often  pustular  eruptiona 
whole  body,  how  produced  it  does  not  in  the  least 
By  this  eruption — 1,  the  normal  fimctiona  of  the  skin 
part  or  wholly  interrupted,  and  other  internal  organs  havfl' 
to  perform  its  funetiouH  vicariously;  2,  an  extenaivB 
mortid  secerning  action  is  going  forward.     When,  thiai, 
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the  skin  is  sudiieuly  restored  to  its  integrity,  these  two 
circumstancea  may  each  or  both  eoujoiutly  be  the  eaose 
of  derangement  of  the  health  of  internal  organs,  and 
there  is  a  third  circumstance  that  may  also  contribute  to 
the  same  event,  and  that  is,  the  pathogenetic  action  of 
the  drug  contained  in  the  unguent  or  lotion  employed. 
Thus,  then,  there  are  three  modes  in  which  the  health 
may  be  deranged  by  the.ordinary  treatment  of  itch,  to 
wliich  we  may  add  a  fourth,  viz.,  the  irritation  excited  in 
organs  connected  sympathetieaJly  with  the  skin,  by  what 
John  Fletcher  calls  the  positive  irritation  of  the  return  of 
a  diseased  part  to  the  healthy  state.  The  observationa  I 
have  here  made  with  regard  to  the  itch  are  obviously 

plicable  with  equal  if  not  still  greater  force  to  all  other 
inic  akin  diseases,  and  we  know  that  the  rapid  healing 
if  ulcers  and  extensive  bums  is  likewise  attended  with 
peculiar  irritations  in  internal  organs.  A  case  presented 
itself  to  my  observation  which  seems  to  show  that  not 
only  natural  but  artificial  skin  diseases,  even  although 
quite  recent,  will  not  bear  to  be  suddenly  checked.  A 
party  of  schoolboys  were  walking  aww  to  bathe  in  a 
river  at  some  distance  fmm  school,  and,  schoolboy  like, 
some  of  them  began  taking  off  their  clothes  as  they 
approached  the  river.  One  of  them,  who  had  stripped 
hunseif  entirely  naked,  was  pushed  by  a  companion,  and. 
fell  into  a  ditch  filled  with  nettles.  He  was  of  course  stung 
over  from  head  to  foot.  Smarting  under  the  pain  thus 
occasioned,  he  plunged  into  the  cold  river,  which  gave  him 
instant  relief,  and  £^er  staving  in  a  considerable  time  he 
was  gratified  to  observe  when  he  came  out  that  all  the 
nettle-atinga  were  gone.  However,  he  soon  perceived 
that  his  eyesight  was  much  weakened,  though  it  had  pre- 
viously been  quite  sharp,  and  this  weakness  continued  to 
increase,  until  he  has  become  hopelessly  amaurotic.  It  is 
a  question  if  the  nettle-stinging  and  its  suppression  hod 
not  something  to  do  with  the  amaurosis. 

1    am,    then,    prepared    to  go   a    certain  length  with  J  i 
Hahnemann  in  his  psora-theory,  in  the  widest  sense  of/    ] 
that  term,  i.e.,  not  confined  to  the  mere  disease  i7ci  ,■/ 
and  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  sudden  suppression  of 
many  outaneoiia  djaeaeea  will  produce  derangemeat  of- 
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greater  cr  leas  graritj  of  internal  organs.  But  __ 
admisBion  does  not  go  nearly  the  length  of  Hahneninnn'i 
psora-theory,  which  would  aerive  all  uon-venereal  chronic 
WHeaues  from  psora.  1  think  one  other  great  error  in  HAt 
nemoun'a  doctrine  of  ehronic  diseases  is  hia  non-'recogiii- 
tion  of  hereditary  maladies.  It  is  a,  noteworthy  &ct  tM 
many  of  the  homoeopathic  writers  in  this  country,  and 
Bome  abroad,  are  so  little  acquainted  with  those  doctriiM 
of  Halinemann  on  which  they  write,  as  to  state  over  ud 
over  again  that  Hahnemann's  psora-theory  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  hereditary  nuture  of  many  diseases,  and  litej 
would  make  it  appear  t"hat  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the  pwmc 
taint  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  wherets 
nothing  can  bo  farther  from  Hahnemann's  statements.  Not 
only  does  he  never  in  any  place  speak  of  hereditary  diseases, 
but  he  distinctly  alleges  that  every  person  affected  with  » 
non-venereal  chronic  disease  most,  at  one  period  of  1im 
life,  have  had  the  itch  at  one  time  or  another,  however 
elJehtly ;"  and  he  argues  in  a  most  vicious  eircle  on  tiui 
pomt.  Certain  medicines,  he  says,  cure  those  chrome 
oiHeasea  that  we  meet  with  in  persona  who  have  avowedly 
had  the  itch,  these  medicines  we  term  antipsorics  ;  if  W8 
Bueceod  in  curing  chronic  diseases  with  these  medicines,  in 
persons  whom  we  cannot  ascertain  to  have  ever  had  the 
itch,  we  may,  nevertheless,  infer  that  they  liave  at  one 
time  had  the  itch,  because  we  can  cure  them  with  anti- 
paoricB.  What  wonder,  after  such  a  style  of  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  that  the  disciple  Attomvr  should 
Bay,  "  We  don't  need  to  ask  if  the  patient  has  'ever  had 
itch;  psora  ia  self-evident." 

Few  therefore,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  statement  that 
Hahnemanu  did  WTong  to  overlook  hereditary  diaeases; 
for  it  not  only  stands  to  reason,  but  is  borne  oirt 
by  innumerable  facts,  that  the  faulty  organization  of  the 
parent  will  often  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  This  i» 
BO  notorious,  that  it  was  perceived  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Aa  io  the  moral  world  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited 
upon  their  children  in  the  third  or  fourth  generatian, 
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ao  the  diseases  and  defects  of  the  parents  wei-e  ohaerved 
to  be  transmitted  to  their  descendants  of  as  many  re- 
lUOTes.  Thus  Aristotle"  says : — "  From  parents  who  have 
some  part  of  their  bodies  defective,  children  are  bom 
deprived  of  the  same  parts ;  for  instance,  lame  children 
from  lame  parents  ;  blind  children  from  blind  parents. 
In  general,  children  are  born  with  the  abnormal  defects 
or  marts  to  be  found  on  the  bodies  of  their  parents,  such 
as  warts  and  macultB."  Again,  Femel  says : — "  Paron- 
tibus  liberi  auccedunt,  non  minus  morhormn  quam  pos- 
BBSsionum  hwredes."  In  still  more  recent  times — in 
fact,  in  our  own  day — M,  Piony  wrote  a  work  On  the 
Seredilary  Principle  in  Diaeatea.  In  this  work  he  thus 
defines  the  hereditary  principle.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "adia- 
poaition,  in  virtue  of  which  certain  physiological  or  patho- 
logical  states  of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  the 
children  by  the  act  of  generation"  (page  6).  And  again; 
"  To  constitute  the  hereditarineas  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  a  word),  it  is  requisite  that  the  parents  commu- 
nicate to  the  children  an  organic  atate  with  which  they 
are  themselves  affected"  (page  11).  M,  Michel  Linz" 
gives  the  following  definition : — "  By  hereditariness  we 
understand  not  the  disease  itself  which  the  parents  have 
presented,  hut  the  disposition  to  contract  it:  it  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  organism  to  realize,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  exciting  causes, 
the  morbid  alfection,  whose  principle  or  virtuality  has 
been  communicated  to  it  in  the  very  act  of  fecundation." 
I  shall  not  enter  further  here  on  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary taints,  and  the  transraiaaion  of  diseases  and  ten- 
dencies to  disease  from  parent  to  ofl'spring  ;  the  fact  has 
been,  as  I  before  observed,  noticed  and  admitted  in  all 
a  and  by  the  best  observers. 

Congenital  laulty  constitutions  therefore  miist  be  re- 
'arded  as  one  great'  source  of  chronic  diaeaaea  ;  but  an 
individaal  may  posaeas  this  vice  of  constitution  and  still 
L  healthy,  until  aoraething  occurs  to  stir  up  the 
latent  disease.     Now,  as  Qriesselich  baa  shown,  it«h  and 
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improper  treatinefit  may  be  and   undoubtedly  i .  _. 

[  "  powerM  agent  for  rouning  to  full  activity  the  latent  di»- 
ease ;  but  this  property  it  does  not  by  any  means  excba> 
aively  poasesB,  for  many  morbific  influenees  ai'e  equally 
capable  of  doing  the  same.  Great  errora  or  inaafficienqr 
01  diet,  dissipation,  violent  mental  emotions,  espoetire, 
hard  work,  most  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  HUch  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  the  shingles,  and  other  acute  dis- 
eases, as  the  mumps,  the  hooping-cough,  fevers  of  many 
kinds,  are  fertile  causes,  by  the  derangement  of  the  heattti 
they  produce,  of  rendering  the  latent  constitutional  vv» 
obvious  and  stirring  it  up  into  a  fully  developed  disease^ 
and  even  by  the  structural  changes  they  may  produce 
'n  the  organism  of  giving  rise  primarily  to  clironic  dis- 
eases, 'where  uo  congenital  vice  and  no  latent  seeds  of 
lisease  ore  present. 

To  infer  the  miasmatic  origin  of  chronic  diseases  on 
account  of  their  incurability  by  the  natural  powers  was 
evidently  not  a  logical  conclusion ;  for,  as  Griesselich 
justly  remarks,  most  of  tlie  miasmatic  diseases  we 
are  acquainted  with  are  readily  overcome  by  nature, 
witness  the  spontaneous  cures  of  measles,  scarlatiaa, 
etc.  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  how  extremes  meet  in  Hahnemann's 
mental  organization.  In  his  homceopathie  law  we  h&n 
the  principle  of  extreme,  we  might  say  esceasivc,  indivi- 
dualization, whilst  the  psora-theory  is  au  illustration  of 
the  opposite  extreme  of  generabxation.  Hahnemana 
had  before  this,  in  hia  coffee-theory  of  chronic  diseases, 
which  he  afterwards  retracted  in  favour  of  psora,  exhi- 
bited the  same  tendency  to  generalise,  and  the  incubation 
period  of  his  coffee-theory,  curiously  enough,  con-esponds 
alraoat  precisely  with  that  of  his  psont-theory.  Thua  he 
tells  UB  that  the  latter  occupied  his  thoughts  for  about 
twelve  years  before  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  and  we  have 
evidence  from  his  writings  that  the  coffee-theory  engaged 
hia  attention  for  a  nearly  equal  period,  Thus  we  find 
in  his  Friend  of  Health,  pubhahed  in  1792,  varioiia  hints 
as  to  coffee  being  at  the  root  of  many  chronic  diseases, 
and  his  iamoua  essay  on  the  manifold  hurtful  effects  of 
I  this  common  beverage  wae  published  in  1S03 ;  wi4-4|^h 
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have  seen  that  the  germ  of  hia  paora-theory,  which  was 
fiually  promiilgiLted  in  1828,  is  discoverable  in  an  essay 
he  wrote  in  1816.  It  would  have  beew  a  great  boon  to 
pathological  science  had  Hahnemaim,  in  place  of  con- 
founding aU  akin  diaeuaeB  together  under  the  one  head 
of  psora  or  itch,  carefully  individualized  all  skin  dis- 
eases, ajid  endeavoured  to  discover  the  particidur  internal 
diseasea  with  which  it  is  probable  each  ia  in  a  certain 
measure  connected.  I  was  glad  to  obaerve,  at  the  French 
HomcBopathie  Congress  of  1851,  that  a  beginning  m  this 
direction  was  made  by  Dr.  Nunez  of  Madrid,  in  a  paper 
he  read  at  the  Congress.  He  therein  endeavoured  to 
show  the  connection  of  herpetic  and  other  eruptions  with 
internal  diseases,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  body 
they  occupied.  The  following  is  a  aummary  of  Dr. 
Nunez's  obaervationa  with  reference  to  the  connection 
between  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  affection  and  the  in- 
ternal organ  affected.  Of  course  they  will  require  eon- 
flrmation  by  other  observers  before  they  can  be  received 
aa  undoubted  facts. 

1.  When  herpetic  eruptions,  especially  eczema  on  the 
anna  and  scrotum,  are  driven  ott,  there  foDow,  sooner 
or  later,  serioua,  even  organic,  liver  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  liver  complaints  are  often  materially  benefited  by 
the  appearance  of  herpes  on  the  anus, 

2.  The  suppression  of  herpes  on  the  lower  estremities, 
especially  the  lega,  is  often  followed  by  hver  complaints, 
but  more  frequently  by  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  digestive  organs  (the  bowels). 

3.  Prurigo  on  the  eerotum  and  penis  has  a  relation 
to  impotence  and  HemiuaJ  emissioiw.  The  former  he 
found  always  to  depend  on  such  herpetic  eruptions,  when 
debauchery  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

4.  Tho  disappearance  of  eczema  behind  the  ears  in 
children  is  frequently  followed  by  troublesome  cough, 

5.  Phthisis  pulmonalis  ia  a  frequent  consequence  of 
suppressed  eruptions  on  the  head,  especially  tinea. 

(i.  The  suppression  of  humid  herpetic  eruptions  on 
the  anna  and  hands  disposes  to  phtMsiH  laryugea,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  affections  of  the  larynx  are  often  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  eruptions  on  the  umB. 
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7.  The  Buppreasion  of  dry  eruptioiiB  (lichea)  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  often  cauaee  nervous  asthma. 

8.  Eye  affections  of  children  and  scrofulous  subjects 
ore  often  connected  with  eruptions  behind  the  ears. 

9.  Scaha  in  the  nose  and  nostrila  and  eryaipelatons 
Bwellinga  of  the  noee  have  a  connection  with  discharges 
from  the  eare. 

10.  Acne  rosacea  and  certain  heart  aSectioos  hare  a 
mutual  dependency. 

Carrying  out  his  views  into  the  Materia  Medioa,  Dr. 
Nunez  finds  that  the  remedies  useiitl  in  certain  liver 
complainta,  e.  y.,  nui  vora.,  kah,  lach.,  arsen.,  lycop., 
^pn.,  cfllc.,  sep.,  sulph.,  etc.,  have  among  their  eyinp- 
tome,  itching  herpetic  eruptiooB  on  the  arms  and  on  the 
legB ;  that  the  medicines  useful  for  impotence,  lycop.,  iga, 
ambr.,  natr.  mur.,  calc,  phoa.,  sep.,  carbo  veg.,  produce 
herpes  and  itching  on  the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  and  the  me- 
dicinea  useful  in  acne  rosacea,  bell.,  ars.,  rhus,  calc,  phoa., 
nitr.  ac.,  sulph.,  etc.,  display  marked  heart  sjinptoras.'* 

This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners, and  carefiil  obaerration  may  yet  be  productive 
of  useful  practical  reaults,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  chronic  maladies  are  connected  with  cutaneous 
affections  of  different  sorts,  just  as  many  acute  febrile 
diseafiea  have  their  peculiar  exanthemata. 

In  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  condemnation  on  Hahne- 
mann's psora--theory  as  it  stands,  I  would  once  more 
briefly  recapitulate  those  points  which  I  believe  to  have 
led  Hahnemann  to  adopt  it. 

1.  His  non-discrioiination  of  the  different  varietiea  of 
ekin  diseases,  reietring  all  or  moat  of  them  to  the  itch. 

2.  The  bad  effects  resulting  from  eitenaive  skin  diB- 
easea  and  their  faulty  treatment  on  the  general  organisn), 
xnore  especially  where  there  is  a  constitutional  weaknesB, 
either  congenital  or  acquired  from  osposuro  to  some  of  the 
many  inimical  and  morbiflc  influences. 

8.  The  connection  of  many  chronic  diseases  with  ex- 
anthemata. 
4.  Hahnemann's  vicionB  system  of  reasoning  that  be- 
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liauBe  a,  disease  wae  curable  by  his  so-caJled  nntipaorieB,    ■ 
it  therefore  originated  from  itoh. 

5.  His  non-recognitiod  of  hereditary  diseaaes,  or  e 
genital  conBtitutional  faults. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  confeaa  that  the  psora-  A 
doctrine  has  not  been  ■Bithont  a  ben«ticia.l  influence  o 
bomceopatbic  practiee,  for  it  baa  led  ua  to  inquire  more  j 
carefully  into  tbo  autecedenta  of  diseasea,  and  not  to  1 
rest  content  with  a  mere  compariaon  of  the  aymptoma 
actually  present  with  the  recorded  effects  of  medicines ; 
and,  finally,  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  array  of  very  j 
useful  medicines  of  a  wide  sphere  of  action ;  but  at  the  1 
same  time  it  baa  opened  a,  door  to  much  aloyenly  treat-  I 
ment   and  aulpbur-giring,    to  eradicate    the   presumed  1 
psoric  TiniB,  in  many  caaea    where   sulphur  waa  not 
the  very  slightest  degree  indicated. 

Now,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  itch,  that  preHumed  | 
source  of  so  many  human  ills,  I  believe  there  are  t 
homiBopathistB,  capable  of  accurately  diugnoaing  the  d 
ease,  who  pretend  to  be  able  to  cure  it,  acarus  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  globules  of  the  30tb  dOution  of  sulphur.  ■ 
Dr.  Puffer,  formerly  alluded  to,  and  Dr.  Gueyrard,  both 
defenders  of  Hahnemann's  psora-theory,  admit  that  they 
cannot  cure  itch  without  external  remedies  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded against  us  that  Dr.  Steineatel,  who  undertook  to 
cure  itch  homoeopathically  better  than  Dr.  Klein  alio- 
patbically,  signally  failed  in  bia  attempt,    for  notwith- 
standing that  he  at  length  had  recourse  to  the  external  1 
use  of  sulphur  and  batiia,  Dr.  Klein  cured  bia  cases  much  f 
quicker  with  aoap  alone.'' 

1  have  attempted  many  times  to  cure  the  itch  according 
to   Hahnemana'a  directions,   bnt  have  never  succeeded 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.     The  diaease  depending  on   1 
the  existence  in  the  skin  <A'  a  parasitic  animal,  the  main  j 
indication  to  be  attended  to  is  the  destruction  of  this   [ 
troublesome  vermin.      Aa  the  habitat  of  this  insect  is 
limited  to  certain  definite  parts  of  the  skin,  our  appli- 
cations for   its  destruction  should  be   limited  to  those] 
parts.     Experience  has  shown  that  many  subatancea  a 
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tions  of  lead  and  copper,  oil  of  turpentin 
Dimple  fiitty  substfutces  aod  soft  soap,  are  all  capaU 
producing  the  desired  result.  The  treatment  I  . 
othen  liare  found  quite  eucceesfiil  is  to  a».'ertahi.  fi 
the  pre»eiice  of  the  canaUcuii,  where  the  atarus  is,  and  ia 
receut  cases  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  t<i  be  confined  to 
the  hands  and  mista ;  these  purta  are  be  wanfaed  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  a  misture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  sad 
epirits  of  wine.  In  a  few  da.ys  the  animals  are  all 
destroyed,  and  the  general  eruption  will  go  off  in  a  few 
more  days,  quicker  probably  if  assisted  by  the  internal 
administration  of  a  few  doses  of  sulphur,  either  in  tinc- 
ture or  a  lowish  dilution.  If  we  object  to  the  external 
employment  of  sulphur,  we  may  succeed  equally  wdl 
by  the  dirtier  plan  of  larding  the  parts  infested  with  the 
aearoB  with  eunple  ointment,  cold  cream,  soft  soap,  or 
cod-liver  oil,  giving  sulphur  internally  at  the  same  time. 
Batlis,  cleanliness,  ana  frequent  changes  of  linen  are 
important  adjuncts  to  the  treatment. 

This  mode  of  curing  itch  I  beheve  to  be  quite  safe, 
and  nu  the  general  eruption  is  not  suddenly  checked,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  functions  is  gradually  restored  with- 
out that  sudden  shock  to  the  system  which  often  attended 
the  former  allopathic  treatment,  of  rubbing  the  whole 
bodv  over  with  aulpbur-oiutraeut. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  chronic  miasma  OT 
Bourcee  of  chronic  diseases,  Kyphili*  and  sye(m»,  I  shaiU 
only  say  a  few  words. 

The  first,  eyphilu,  is  rec^iTused  by  aQ  as  a  fertile 
source  of  chronic  diseases,  the  symptoms  and  causes  of 
which  arc  sufficiently  known  to  you  all  to  render  it  super- 
fluons  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

As  regards  the  third  of  Hahnemann's  chronic  miasmB, 
tyeotis  or  the  eondylomatout  vettereal  diseage,  the  notion 
of  its  independent  nature  has  been  considerably  con- 
tested, not  alone  by  allopaths,  but  also  by  f 


1  school.  The  disease  always  arises  in  consequenca 
lure  coitus,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  dry  or 
locking  or  so&  tuid  spongy  excicecenccs,  in  the 
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form  of  0,  cock'3-comb  or  cauliflower,  easily  bleeding  and 
secreting  a  fcetid  fluid,  and  Bometimes  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  bleimorrhcBa  from  the  urethra.  Their  seat  ia  the 
glaus  or  foreskin  in  the  male,  the  vulva  and  its  append- 
ages in  the  female.  Their  removal  by  the  ligature  or 
cautery,  actual  or  potential,  is,  according  to  Hahnemann, 
followed  by  similar  growths  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
or  other  ailtnents,  the  only  one  he  meutions  being  short- 
ening of  the  flexor  tendons,  particularly  of  the  fingers. 

It  ia,  Hahnemann   alleges,  the  rarest  of  the  three 
chronic  miaBms,  and,  as  I   before    observed,    it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  be  a  peculiar  disease,  and  not  rather  a  form 
of  syphilis.     The  secondary  efiects  Hahnemann  deser 
US  arising  from  it  must  certainly  be  rare,  for  I  can  state 
from  lay  own  esperience   that   I    know  several  perBOnt 
who  have  had  such  venereal  condylomata  burnt  off  many    , 
years  ago,  and  who  have  never  had  the  slightest  trace 
of  thoae  after-efiects  Hahnemann  alludes  to ;  though  at   I 
the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  think  I  have 
observed  a  connection  of  certain  pseudo-rhetnnatic  affe&-    , 
tiona  and  inveterate  gleets  with  the  fig-wart  disease, 
have  frequently  heard  homoeopathic  practitioners  attribut-    , 
ing  to  sycotic  infection  the  occurrence  of  ordinary  warta   | 
and  encysted  aid  other  tumours,  but  Hahnemann  dis- 
tinctly  says  that  these  are  of  psoric   and  not    sycotic 
origin,      Hahuemann's  antisycotic  medicines  are    thuja 
nnA  nitric  add ;  but  here  we  have  another  proof  of  the   I 
disadvantage  of  arranging  homcBOpatWc   remedies  into  j 
distinct  categories,  for  both  thuja  and  nitric  acid  cure'j 
many  diseases  besides  sycotic  ones,  and  we  would  griev- 
ously err  were  we  to  infer  the  sycotic  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease from  ita  curability  by  either  of  these  two  medicines, 
as  Hahoemaua  did  with  regard  to  psoric  diseases  and 
antipaoricB. 


LECTTTEE  XI. 


OS   THS   BBLECTIOIf  ( 


'   THE   REMEDY. 


TffE  subject  of  the  present  lecture  ia  beset  with  num&- 
rnuB  difficulties,  aud  it  is  not  without  mtmy  misgiviiigs 
as  to  my  powera  to  do  it  justice  that  I  approach  it.  The 
foramlft  for  tha  Helection  of  the  appropriate  remedy 
nimilia  timUibas  curmttar,  or  let  likes  be  treaied  by  Uket, 
is  aa  vague  and  indefinite  aa  could  be  wished  for  any 
auch  laconically  eipreased  general  rule,  nor  does  it  con- 
vey any  idea  whatever  to  our  mind,  unleaa  accompanied 
by  its  more  extended  explanation  as  we  dud  it  in  the 
Ofyanon.  To  effect  a  mild,  certain,  and  permanent  <fure, 
choose,  in  every  ca»e  <{/'  dUea»e,  a  medicine  which  eon 
ittelf  produce  an  qffection  timilar  to  that  sought  la  i& 
cured.  Now  this,  though  a  little  more  definite  and  givinff 
US,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse,  a  hint  as  to  what  we  should 
do,  is  very  tar  from  inatructing  us  adequately  as  to  how 
we  are  to  select  our  remedy  for  a  given  coae  of  disease. 
We  have  before  aeen  how  we  are  to  ascertain  tlie  affec- 
tions medicines  are  capable  of  producing,  viz.,  by  testing 
them  on  the  healthy  individual.  Do  we  then  hud  that 
the  affectiona  produced  by  medicines  on  healthy  indi- 
viduals resemble  those  diseases  occurring  naturnlly  ?  for 
if  BO,  if  in  the  pathogeneay  of  a  medicine  we  can  fiml, 
BO  to  say,  the  reflection  of  a  natural  disease,  then  our 
object  is  attained,  nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to 
give  this  medicine  in  this  disease,  and  a  cure  is  certain 
to  result,  if  our  law  be  founded  in  nature  and  truth. 

But  alas !  the  pathogenesy  of  a  medicine  does  not 
present  us  with  that  perfect  reflection  of  the  natund 
oiseaae,  that  were  aa  much  to  be  desiderated  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  law  perfectly  in  practice ;  at  leaat  the 
reflection  is  not  very  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  the 
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image  of  the  diaease  ia  so  inestricably  miied  up  with, 
diilerent  features  of  heterogeneous  dieeaaea,  that  it  often 
puzzles  us  not  a  little  to  find  the  counterpart  of  our 
disease  amid  the  labyrinth  of  symptoms  eauh  pathogeneu^ 
presents.  Thus,  whUe  the  seleutioQ  of  the  remedy  is 
theoretically  aimple  and  practicable,  practically  it  la  a 
most  dif&eult  and  arduous  Job,  and  in  many  cases  it 
demands  a  moat  careful  and  assidnoua  atudy  in  order  to 
arrive  at  anytbiiig  like  a  certainty  that  the  medicine  we 
select  is  the  suitable  one — the  best, 

Ilad  the  condition  of  cure  depended  upon  the  dia- 
covery  of  an  affection,  aa  the  action  of  a  medicine,  iden- 
tical with  that  to  be  cured,  there  would  have  been  much 
leas  difficulty  in  making  our  selection,  provided  always 
these  identically  acting  drugs  could  have  been  procured, 
lor  identity  ia  something  abaoLute  and  admits  of  no 
degreea  of  comparison.  But  such  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
law  of  cure  is  a  law  of  similars  only,  and  similar  is  but 
a  relative  term  and  admits  of  degrees  of  comparison,  as 
more  similar  and  most  similar.  Of  course  I  need  hardly 
remark  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  medicinal  and  morbific  agents  that 
renders  it  indispensable  that  the  terra  of  analogy  betwiit 
medicinal  aod  natural  disease  should  be  similar  and  not 
identical. 

In  considering  therefore  the  question  of  the  selection 
of  the  remedy,  seeing  that  the  epithet  similar  is  not  a 
definite  expression,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain,  i£  I 
possible,  ita  iimita,  to  answer  the  question — What  ia 
similar?  for  unless  that  be  done,  it  were  vain  to  think 
of  curing  according  to  the  therapeutie  law  of  similars. 

Our  i^opftthic  opponents  often  throw  in  our  teeth  that  i 
we  are  unable  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  similar ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  esplain  the 
term,  dJovring  it  to  poaseas  a  certain  latitude,  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  word  implies,  they  become  angry, 
accuse  ua  of  prevarication,  and  would  have  us  tied  up 
to  their  own  definition  of  the  word,  which,  when  es- 
amined,  we  find  to  be  not  similar  but  identical.  But  of 
this  hereafter,  Let  us  hear  nbat  Hahnemann's  iuatruc- 
tions  aie  respectiiig  the  selectiou  of  the  remedy.    After 
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remarking,'  almost  in  the  yeiy  words  of  the  em 
school  of  Fhilious  and  Seraplon,  titat  the  totality  0 
morbid  BymptomB  alone  constitutes  the  true  portr 
the  disease,  he  goes  on  to  observe,'  "  that  the  earn  0 
the  symptoms  in  each  individual  case  of  disease  ■, 
be  the  gole  indication,  the  note  guide  to  direct  us  in  tka^ 
choice  of  a  curative  agent."  However,  aa  some  alight 
offset  to  thia  statement,  we  observe  that  he  allowB  other 
oircuTOStaneeB  to  have  their  weight  in  guiding  our  choice 
of  the  remedy,  notwithstanding  his  very  absolute  araer- 
tion  as  to  the  actual  symptoms  being  the  sole  indicatioo.* 
for  the  remedy.  Thus  he  writes :' — "  Useful  to  the  phy- 
Hician  in  assisting  him  to  cure  are  the  particulars  of  the 
most  probable  exciting  cause  of  the  acute  disease,  as  also 
the  most  significant  points  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
chronic  disease,  to  enable  him  to  discover  ita  fundament^ 
cause,  which  generally  depends  on  a  chronic  miasm.  In 
these  investigations  the  apparent  physieal  constitatiea 
of  the  patient  (especially  when  the  disease  is  chronic), 
hia  moral  and  intehectuid  character,  his  occupations,  mods 
of  living  and  habits,  his  social  and  domestic  relations, 
bia  age,  sexual  power,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
Bideration." 

Why,  we  might  naturally  aak,  if  the  sum-total  of  the 
symptoms   actually   present    is  to    constitute    our   M& 

Suide,  are  we  to  attend  to  aU  these  other  circuraatancea  ? 
•1  this  paragraph  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
importance  of  sul  those  circumstances  that  are  inaiBtfid 
upon  by  the  most  notable  practitioners  of  the  old  sGhool, 
and  which  are  rigorously  excluded  by  the  assertion  tint 
the  totality  of  the  symptoms  present  constitutes  the  mU 
indication.  Here  we  nave  Hahnemann  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  of  the  ynxif 
mate  cause  almost,  though  in  the  page  immediately  pie- 
ceding  he  ridicuiea  all  attention  to  these  subjects.  Thia 
ie  another  proof,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  aJready 
brought  under  your  notice,  of  Hahnemann's  unwilling- 
ness to  cancel  any  idea  formerly  expressed,  aod  thus  mi 
have  here,  aa  in  many  other  parts  of  the   Organon,  g" 
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by  aide,  the  different,  nay,  opposite  notions  of  different 
periods  of  his  life.  The  contradiction  wonld  have  been 
avoided  had  Hahnemann  ([Ualified  his  absolute  language 
ragarding  the  totality  of  the  symptoma  being  the  sole 
indication.  Had  he  said  the  eiief  indication,  we  could 
have  had  nothing  to  Bay  against  it ;  but  sole  indication 
waa  hiB  original  eipreasion,  and  sole  it  must  remain,  even 
though  he  admits  other  indications. 

With  the  exception  that  Hahnemann  transgresBed  hia 
own  rule  in  professing  to  have  diHcovered  the  esaential 
nature  of  certain  diseaaea,  viz.,  the  chronic  diseases,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  lectures, 
and  that  he  founded  thereon  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  autipsorics,  antisyphilitics,  and  antisyootics — with 
this  exeeptiou  I  say,  we  must  admit  that  Hahnemann 
rendered  an  important  service  to  practical  medicine  when 
he  pointed  out  the  inutility  for  therapeutic  purpoaea  of 
all  investigations  regarding  the  prosimatc  cause  of  dis- 
eases, and  when  he  asserted  the  vanity  of  all  transcen- 
dental apecuktions,  and  declared  as  false  and  untrust- 
worthy every  indication  based  upon  the  undiacoverable 
essential  nature  of  the  disease.  He  regarded  the  morbid 
phenomena  cognisable  by  the  senses  as  completed  facts, 
the  cause  of  which  it  waa  not  incumbent  on  the  prac- 
titioner to  know  or  to  search  for. 

Hahnemann,  with  that  cle^ar  and  critical  spirit  for 
which  he  was  pre-eminently  remarkable,  could  not  fml 
to  perceive  that  it  waa  this  metaphyaieal  or  apeculative 
method  of  viewiuff  diseasea,  of  riKarding  them  as  some- 
thing separate  and  distinct  from  the  living  whole,  of  con- 
jecturing their  peculiar  nature,  that  had  in  all  agea  led 
physicians  astray,  and  given  rise  to  all  those  contradictory 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  prevailed  in  medicine 
since  it  waa  cultivated  as  a  science,  and  his  object  in 
limiting  practitioners  to  take  cognizance  only  of  what 
was  manifest  and  unmistakable  in  diseases,  via.,  their 
ostensible  symptoms,  was  to  remove  the  indication  for 
treatment  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis  and  place  it 
once  more  within  the  domain  ol  fact  and  of  nature. 
His  effort  waa  to  bring  back  medicine  &om  the  meta- 
physical to  the  purely  physical. 
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This  would  of  coitrae  place  him  at  once  in  direct  an- 
tagonism  with  the  whole  body  of  the  ao-ealled  philo- 
Bopbii^al  medical  men,  whose  delight  was  to  infer  from 
the  phenomena  present  the  proiimate  cause  and  the 
entieiitial  nature  of  the  diaease;  and  the  partisans  of  tiie 
varioua  theoretical  sects  could  not  brook  to  be  told  that 
their  ingenious  theories  as  to  whether  the  disease  de- 
pended on  spasm,  inflammation,  congestion,  infarctus,  and 
the  like,  or  whether  it  was  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
liver,  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the  hiihieys,  did  not  help 
them  a  bit  in  their  treatment  of  the  commoneHt  nialadira. 
Accordingly  we  find  even  the  sharpest  intellects  among 
them  disputing  with  the  greatest  zeal  these  plain  and 
eommon-8en»e  Tiewa  of  Hahnemann's,  and  even  a  Hufe- 
land,°  gravely  alleging  that  Hahnemann's  syatem  would 
only  remove  the  symptoms  but  leave  the  disease,  and  that 
homiEOpathy,  if  it  ever  came  to  be  generally  adopted, 
would  prove  "  the  grave  of  acienee,"  a  seDtiment  whidt 
has  been  re-echoed  of  late  years  by  the  Hufeland  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  John  i'orbea.' 

But  if  Hahnemann  ran  connter  to  the  philosophical 
Beet  of  physicians,  he  offended  also  in  equal  if  not  greater 
degree  the  pathological  school,  who,  by  their  investiga- 
tions and  post-moftem  examinations,  thought  they  had 
diueovered  in  the  structural  changes  they  observed  oa 
the  dissecting-table,  assisted  by  microscopieal  obaerva- 
tions  and  tlie  aids  of  improved  chemical  analysis,  the 
real  nature  of  many  diseaHea,  That  their  painfijl  and 
minute  iuvestigatiouB  should  be  htld  utterly  valueloBS, 
as  far  as  treatment  was  concerned,  waa  more  than  th^ 
could  patiently  bear  to  hear,  and  accordingly  the  con- 
genial echools  of  pathological  anatomy  and  orgame 
chemistry,  represented  by  Andral,  Kakitansky,  and 
Liebig,  at  once  set  their  faces  against  a  system  that  dis- 
paraged their  discoveries,  ana  trusted  solely  to  the 
mere  aJterations  in  the  patient's  feelings,  which  were 
scarcely  deemed  by  them  worthy  of  a  thought. 

And  yet,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  all  the 
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apeculiitiona  of  the  ptiloaophical  aecta  and  the  investi- 
gations  of  the  iatro-cheniiciil  and  pathological  anatomical 
schools  have  not  advanced  the  art  of  therapeutics  by  a 
hair's  hreadth,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  miserable 
autceaa  that  has  attended  all  the  methods  of  treatment 
founded  on  tlje  learned  theories  of  the  medical  achool. 

Hahnemann's  system  proteases  to  aid  therapeutica  by  a 
process  the  very  reverse  of  all  those  founded  on  theo- 
retical fanciea,  patliologicnl  or  chemical.  It  leaves  no 
margin  for  anything  like  theory.  The  effects  of  a  number 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy  hum  air  body  having  been 
duly  registered,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  Asease  we  have 
to  treat  being  carefully  uoted,  the  practical  ride  was,  ae 
Hahnemann  espresseB  it  in  the  147th  paragraph  of  the 
Orgaiioit, — "Whichever  of  these  medicines  we  find  to 
contain,  in  the  symptoms  observed  from  its  use,  the 
greatest  Bimilarity  to  the  collective  aymptoniB  of  the 
natural  disease,  tbis  medicine  will  and  must  he  its  moat 
suitable,  its  most  certain  homiEopathic  remedy." 

The  aum  therefore  of  the  practitioner's  duties,  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  according  to  Hah-> 
nemann,  resolves  itself  into  a  purely  empirical  act,  an 
almost  mechanical  comparison  oi  the  drug-ajmptoma  with 
the  disease-symptoms,  and  the  medicine  found  to  present 
the  greatest  similarity  in  respect  of  its  symptoms  with 
those  of  the  disease  is  the  most  appropriate,  the  moat 
homceopathic  remedy.  But  it  is  not  aD  symptoms  that, 
according  to  Hahnemann,  are  of  equal  importance  in 
guidiog  our  aelection,  for  he  tella  us,  in  §  153,  that  it  is 
the  more  stri&inff,  singular,  uncommon,  peeuliar,  or 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  thai  are  to  be  kept 
chiefly  or  nlinost  solely  in  view;  it  is  for  aaaloguea  to 
these  that  we  must  search  through  the  lists  of  medicinal 
ajTiiptouis.  "  The  more  general  and  undefined  symptoms," 
says  Hahnemann,  "such  as  loss  of  appetite,  headache, 
debilitj-,  restless  sleep,  discomfort,  and  ao  forth,  demand 
but  little  attention,  as  symptoms  of  anch  a  general  nature 
are  observed  in  almost  every  disease  and  from  almost 
every  drug." 

Now  tbia  appeara  a  sufficiently  plain  and  common-sense 

rule,  but  unfortunately  ilahDemann  seema  to  take  for 
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gTttnted  that  we  can  tell  intuitiTely  what  are  these  chanft- 
teristic  svmptoina  of  diaeaeos  and  of  medtcmee,  and 
many  homaaopathists  seem  also  to  take  it  for  granted  th^ 
they  can.  This  pretenaioji  oa  their  part  has  given  rise  to 
Bome  moat  extravagant  and  ridiculouB  propositions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  Hahnemann's  followera,  who  have  set 
themselves  up  aa  competent  guides.  A  favourite  achieve- 
ment of  these  learned  gentlemen  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  to  cull  from  Jahr's  Manttat  all  the  symptoms 
that  diligent  compiler  has  distlDguished  by  italic*,  and 
in  this  way  make  boaka,  the  size  of  whose  pages  makes 
them  serviceable  for  shaving-paper,  but  for  no  other 
purpoae  that  I  wot  of. 

When  I  say  that  Hahnemann  haa  not  told  us  how  to 
distinguish  the  characteriatic  symptoma  of  diseases,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  liaa  entirely  omitted  to  mention 
this  subject  in  his  minute  directions  to  us  aa  to  how  we 
are  to  t^e  down  and  study  our  cases,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Organon,  §§  84  to  99  inclusive,  but  what  be  doea 
say  there  upon  the  subject  does  not  go  a  great  way  to 
iUvmie  our  previous  darkness.  In  §  95,  for  iuatance,  he 
says,  talking  of  the  mode  we  should  pursue  in  investi- 
gating chrouic  diaeasea,  "the  most  minute  peculiiiritiea 
must  be  attended  to,  because  in  these  diseases  they  are  the 
moat  characteristic,  and  least  reaemble  those  of  acute 
diseases,  and  if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected  the^  cannot  be  too 
accurately  noted."  Again,  aa  regards  epidemic  diseases, 
he  tell  us  what  we  are  to  consider  their  characteristic 
symptoms.  One  case  of  epidemic  disease,  he  says,  will 
not  enable  us  to  learn  them ;  it  ia  only  &om  the  careful 
observation  of  several  that  we  can  do  this.  "  In  writing 
down  the  symptoms  of  several  cases,"  he  sajB,"  "  the 
sketch  of  the  morbid  picture  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  complete,  not  more  eitended  and  spun  out,  but 
more  significant,  more  characteristic,  and  more  eomptfr 
henaive,  aa  regards  the  peeuliaritiea  of  this  collective 
diseaae.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  symptoms  (e.  g. 
loss  of  appetite,  aleepleasneaa,  etc.)  become  partienJarly 


and  -esactly  defined,  aad  on  the  other,  the  more  marked 
and  BpeciuJ  symptoms,  whieh  are  pecuhar  to  hut  lew 
diseases  and  of  rarer  occurrence,  at  least  iu  the  same 
combination,  become  prouiineut  and  constitute  what  i 
characteriatic  of  this  malady." 

Now,  03  far  as  we  cao  gather  &om  this  rather  obscure 
passage,  it  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  what  we 
would  anticipate,  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic  disease  are  uot  met  with  in  one  case,  but  that 
it  requirea  the  observation  of  several  to  enable  ns 
fill  up  the  characteriatic  portrait.  In  other  words,  the 
minute  sliudea  of  symptoms  observed  in  several  cases  go  to 
constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  We 
should  rather  have  thought  that  the  characteriEtic 
symptoms  of  an  epidemic  disease  should  be  met  with  in 
every  individual  case  of  the  disease.  Again,  you  will 
remember  that,  in  his  Organon  (§  233,  etc.),  Hahnemi 
eaters  at  great  length  into  the  treatment  of  iatermittent 
fevers,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  characteriBtic  indica- 
tions for  the  remedy  are  to  be  learned  from  "  the  symptomi 
of  the  patient's  health  during  the  intervals  when  he  is 
free  from  fever."" 

In  many  places  of  his  writings  Hahnemann  denounces 
trusting  to  the  usu*  in  morhU,  in  other  words,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  good  effects  of  a  medicine  in  one  diseaae  as 
a  guide  for  the  employment  of  the  same  drug  in  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  a  similar  case — a  curious  paradox 
indeed,  that  the  system  he  introduced  to  the  medical 
world  as  the  "Medicine  of  Experience"  should  dispense 
altogether  with  experience!  for  to  that  it  amounts.  We 
observe,  however,  that  in  the  prefaces  to  the  provinga  of 
many  of  his  medicines,  especially  his  later  ones,  he  gives 
long  lists  of  the  morbid  states  for  which  the  medicine  baa 
proved  useful ;  but  fearful  apparently  that  this  proceeding 
might  be  taken  to  indicate  a  connivance  at  that  pernicious 
custom  of  the  old  school  of  being  guided  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  medicine  by  the  msiw  in  morbii,  he  adds  a  note 
to  the  first  list  of  this  kind  in  the  Chronic  Diteaiea,  which 
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is  too  chai-acteristic  to  be  passed  over.  He  there  regrets  | 
ttiat  these  enuiuenttions  of  the  BymptomB  that  huxe  dis-  ' 
appeared  under  the  use  ol'  the  medicine  have  been  mis- 
imderstood,  and  stated  to  be  cotiditiona  that  might  deter- 
mine us  in  the  selection  of  medicines  in  our  treatment- 
indications — which  they  are  not  in  the  very  least; 
"  such  Dlusiona,"  he  adds,  "  we  leave  now  as  heretofore  to 
our  allopathic  Btep-hrethren."  And  precisely  the  Bftine 
idea  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  at 
page  150. T 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  use  these  lists  could 
possibly  be  put  to  than  to  aid  us  in  the  selection  of  the 
remedy.  They  constitute  Hahaeuiaim's  esperience  rf 
its  curative  action,  and  are  of  the  same  kind  of  value  as 
the  histories  of  cases  sucuessfally  treated,  and  the  fet* 
that  Hahnemann  gives  us  such  liata  is  a  proof  to  my  mind 
that  be  latterly  altered  his  notions  respecting  the  utili^ 
of  records  of  cases,  though  he  could  not  bring  himself  ta 
far  to  eat  his  own  words  as  to  give  regular  detaiis  of 
eases  treated  by  him ;  but  in  these  lists,  he  gives  ua  the 
neit  best  substitute  for  such  histories,  in  the  morbid 
states  he  succeeded  in  curing  with  the  various  medicines; 
while  at  the  same  tune,  to  preserve  bis  own  character  for 
consistency,  which  I  very  much  fear  was  impossible,  88  I 
think  I  have  in  former  lectures  showTi  he  had  lost  it  long 
ago,  he  gives  a  fling  at  the  vile  allopathic  custom  m 
seeking  for  an  indication  ah  u»u, »«  tiwrbis. 

But  Hahnemann  has  himself  furnished  us  with  other 
guides  to  the  selection  of  some  remedies  whi»^  could 
never  have  been  obtained  from  a  mere  mechanical  or 
arithmetical  comparison  of  symptoms,  and  the  value  of 
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these  hints  or  indications  ia  so  greut  that  we  only  regret 
the  number  of  tbe  remedies  is  so  low  fop  the  employment 
of  which  he  hoe  furnished  ua  with  such  admirable  guides, 
Thus  of  nux  vomica  he  saya,  the  experience  of  a  long 
practice  has  taught  him  that  this  medicine  ia  particularly 
adapted  for  persons  who  are  of  a  very  anxious,  zealous, 
fleiy,  or  violent  charaL'ter,  or  where  the  disposition  is 
malicious,  wicked,  or  disposed  to  anger.  It  is  suitable  for 
the  morbid  symptoma  remaining  after  the  catamenia, 
when  that  function  comes  on  some  days  too  soon  and  tha 
discharge  ia  somewhat  too  copious.  It  is  also  useful  for 
tiioae  atfectiona  caused  by  drinking  too  much  coffee  or 
wine,  and  especially  such  as  arise  from  a  prolonged  seden- 
tary life  in  close  apartments ;  likewise  for  those  that  arise 
from  too  prolonged  mental  exertion.  As  regards  puha- 
tilla,  he  gives  some  indications  for  its  use  that  could  only 
have  been  obtained  from  clinical  experience,  as  we  would 
scarcely  have  discovered  them  from  ever  so  careful  a  study , 
of  its  pathogenesy,  Ihus,  he  says,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  women  whose  catameuia  are  retarded  by  a  few 
dayfe,  and  for  the  effeeta  of  eating  pork,  when  it  diaagreea, 
.neither  of  which  symptoms  do  we  meet  with  in  its  patho- 
genesy. Again,  he  aaya,  it  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  per- 
sona of  a  bashful  disposition,  disposed  to  tearfulneaa, 
and  subjects  of  secret  sorrow  and  vexation,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  peraona  of  a  mOd  and  yielding  disposition,  if-ia 
their  days  of  health  they  were  good-humoured  and  gentle 
(or  frivolous  and  good-natured).  It  is  also  adapted  to 
those  of  a  slow  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  not  at  all  to 
persons  of  rapid  resolve  and  lively  movements,  but  who 
are  at  the  saiue  time  not  good-tempered. 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Hahne- 
mann's recommendation  of  arnica  as  specific  for  tbe  eifects 
of  falla,  blows,  knocks,  bruiaea,  aprams,  or  lacerationa  of 
tbe  aolid  parts  was  owing  more  to  its  ancient  repute  as  a 
vulnerary  among  the  common  people  than  to  tne  patho- 
genetic effects  he  observed  from  its  administration. 

It  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  ej>perienee  that  convinced 
him  of  the  efficacy  of  rhus  in  the  effects  of  sprains,  inordi- 
nate muscular  csertion,  and  bruises. 

In  like  raaiuier,  the  utility  of  opitaa  in  removing  the 
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toiyor  of  the  eensiflc  neires,  which  in  many  coses  rendere 
it  imposBible  for  the  pntient  to  perceive  and  to    detail 

accurately  his  morbid  symptoms,  is  a  gain  of  eipt-iience. 

In  the  Chronic  DUeaiu  (vol.  i.  p,  163)  be  gives  a  lirt 
of  a  number  of  indications  for  remedies  which  Te  should 
scarcely  have  discovered  in  a  search  through  their  patho- 
geneses, "  Overloading  of  the  stomach,"  he  observes, 
"  is  best  removed  by  hunger  (t.  e.  some  weak  broth  in  place 
of  the  usual  dinner)  and  a  small  quantity  of  cqff'ee; 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  fatty  sub- 
stances, especially  pork,  by  jmhalilla  and  hunger; 
derangement  of  tbe  stomach,  whiiih  causes  eructationfl 
with  taate  of  the  food,  by  highly  potentiied  antimoit. 
BTudvm  ;  a  chil!  of  the  stomach  from  eating  fruit,  by  smell- 
ing at  artenic ,-  derangement  of  the  stomach  with  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  by  rmx  vomica  ;  derangement  of  the  atomacb, 
with  gastric  fever,  chills,  and  rigor,  by  hryonia  ;  a  fright, 
when  it  can  be  given  immediately,  and  eapeciaUy  ii"  it  nave 
produced  fear,  by  opium;  but  where  we  aie  only  called  in 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  or  where  vesatdoQ  is 
also  combined  with  the  fright,  by  aconite;  but  if  grief  is 
the  eft'ect  of  the  fright,  by  v/natia ;  annoyance  that  haa 
produced  anger,  violence,  heat,  and  vexation,  by  ehamo- 
milla,  hut  if  braides  the  vexation  there  is  chilliness  and 
coldness  of  the  body,  by  hryonia  ;  annoyance,  with  indigna- 
tion, profound  inward  vexation,  and  throwing  things  away 
that  he  may  have  in  his  hand,  by  ilapMiogria  ;  indignation, 
with  silent  inward  vexation,  by  eolo^nth;  unfortunate 
love,  with  ailent  melancholy,  by  iffnalia;  unfortunata 
love,  with  jealousT,  by  hyoicyamw ;  a  severe  chill,  besidett 
confinement  to  the  house,  the  room,  or  the  bed,  by  ttux ' 
vomica  ;  if  diarrhcea  have  resulted  from  it,  by  dulcamara; 
or  if  pains  are  its  effect,  by  raw  coffee ;  if,  howen>r,  feva 
and  heat  are  the  consequence,  by  aconite  ;  a  chill,  followed 
by  attacks  of  suffocation,  by  ipeeaeuanha ;  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  pains,  with  lachrymose  disposition,  by  crude 
coffee  ;  a  chill,  followed  by  coryza,  with  loss  of  smell  and 
btste,  by  puleatitla;  a  sprain  or  dislocation,  in  some  cases 
by  arnica,  but  most  certainly  by  rAiw;  contusions  and 
woimds  by  blunt  iustrumcnts,  by  arnica ;  bums  of  the 
Bikiu,  by  (UHnpfesaeB  of  water  ouxed  with  highly  pat«sr.i 
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tizetl  ftiseme  or  the  continual  application  for  hours  of 
alcohol  heated  by  immersioE  in  very  Lot  ■water;  weak- 
ness irom  losa  of  himioura  or  blood,  by  ehma;  h 
sickin-s9  with  redness  ot  the  cheeka  hy  oapsieum." 

Many  other  passages  raight  he  brought  forward  from 
Hahnemann's  viTitings  where  he  gives  indications  fqf  the 
use  of  remedies  that  could  not  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  their  pathogenetic  eftects  solely,  but  those  I 
have  ab^ady  adduced  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

Whilst,  then,  Hahnemann  professedly  pointed  to  the 
comparison  of  the  aymptoniH  of  disease  and  drug  as  the 
sole  indication  for  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  he,  in  fact, 
gave  homosopathy  a  much  yd&sr  haaia.  In  the  first  place 
he  tacitly  admitted  that  we  must  eJtercise  some  diacrimina- 
tiou  and  reasoning  power,  when  he  stated  that  it  was  the 
charneteristie  symptoms  of  disease  and  drug  that  should 
guide  us,  for  we  must  exercise  our  judgment  and  selec- 
tion in  determining  what  symptoms  are  characteristic, 
and  this,  again,  cannot  be  done  'without  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  pathology.  Again,  when  he  introduced 
into  his  system  ms  theory  of  chronic  diseases,  and  in- 
sisted on  its  value  to  therapeutics,  he  therein  encouraged  a 
search  for  the  (proximate^  cause  of  the  malady,  a  search 
that  in  its  issue  should  influence  us  in  the  selection  of 
some  medicines  in  preference  to  others,  the  preference 
not  depending  on  the  similarity  to  symptoms  present, 
but  on  the  supposed  or  ascertained  antecedents  of  the 
disease.  This  was  a  concession  in  favour  of  a)tiology,  as 
determining  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  which  his  diaciplea 
are  justified  in  improving  upon. 

I  have  given  examples  from  Hahnemann's  writingB 
where  the  choice  was  to  he  determined  by  the  occasional 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  others  where  the  temperament, 
disposition,  etc.,  of  the  patient  were  to  help  us  in  our  selec- 
tion, and  not  a  few  instances  in  which  chnical  eiperience 
was  the  only  or  the  chief  source  of  the  indications  of 

Thus,  then,  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
homceopathy  of  Hahnemann  was  not  that  blind  counting 
of  the  symptoms  of  mcdiuine  and  drug  which  some  iso- 
lated passages  of  his  writiugs  would  make  oa  suppose  it  to 
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be,  and  whicli  some  of  kia  diaoiples  as-tDrt  It  is ;  but  fi 
what  I  have  said  it  will  be  evident  tltat  stioloe^, 
aeniioiogy,  aud  uoaology  all  iiky  a  part  In  detennining  tbe 
practitioner  as  to  the  remedy  hs  ahould  select;  and  the 
«b«rgd  brought  against  bomaeopathj-  by  Ita  adversaries, 

.  that  it  is  "merely  what  ia  called  an  empirical  system  of 
syniptom-treatinK,  falls  to  the  ground,  even  as  regards  the 
hoinosopatby  of  HahneraiiiiD. 

Of  tiiose  of  Hahnemann's  dlsfiplea  who  liave  most 
luccessfully  endeavom^  to  interpret  the  therapeutic 
Rioxlnis  of  the  ^faster  in  aceordanee  witli  the  present 
etate  of  real  science,  none  has  brought  au  acuter  genius 
or  a  better-stored  mind  to  bear  upon  this  subject  than 
the  late  Dr.  fiau  of  Qieasen.  A  scholar,  an  author  of 
considerable  repute,  it  was  not  till  a  very  ripe  muturity  of 
years  that  he  became  a  convert  to  homteopathy,  aad  that 
not  without  eonaideroble  resistance  on  his  own  part,  as, 
before  he  perceived  the  trutlis  in  Uahneraaon's  doctrines, 
his  penetratlug  glance  bad  taken  cognizance  of  many  of 
the  faults  Hahnemann  had  committed  against  science,  and 
lie  had  publicly  exposed  the  weakaesscs  d  the  homaGi>- 
pathic  doctrine.  Suchaman,  committed  by  his  published 
works  ao;aiast  the  new  system,  who  !iad  everything  to  loss 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  its  adoption,  it  is  no  small  triumph 
to  homceopathy  to  have  gained  over;  but  such  a  man  was 
not  one  to  ait  down  quietly  and  swaUow  unlnquirin^y 
whatever  Halmemiuin  chose  to  enunciate  in  the  oracular 
style  of  discoverers.  Of  equal  scientific  standing  with 
Hahnemann,  and  with  no  great  disparity  of  years  between 

'  them,  he  could  presume  without  impertinence  to  discom 
and  criticise  Hahnemann's  doctrines  during  Uahnemanti'e 
lifetime  with  the  same  freedom  that  we  can,  now  that  the 
great  Master  is  no  more.  The  traits  I  have  given  you  of 
Hahnemann's  character  and  disposition  will  prepM«  you 
for  the  inlbrraatlon  that  Hahnemann  disliked  him  as  ft 
free-spoken  critic  of  his  writings,  oven  more  than  he 
valued  him  as  a  great  conquest  Irom  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  However,  I  should  say  that  it  ia  not  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  work  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  that 
Hahnemann  took  offence  at  him,  ou  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  pleased  with  this  one,  and  occasionally  ^uete^aj 
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provingly  from  it  in  the   Orffanon,  a  compliment  he  paya 
Dr.  Kau  iiloue  of  all  of  his  followers. 

Dr.  Kan'  aiiya  that  Hahnemann's  masim,  "  iu  order  to 
cure  the  patient  we  muat  remove  the  symptoniB,"  waa  the 
gage  of  (tefiance  thrown  ilown  to  the  enemy,  by  many  of 
■whom  it  was  taken  up,  in  order  to  defend  the  glory  of 
rational  medicine.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  removal 
of  all  the  symptoma  not  heing  eijuivaleut  to  the  removal 
of  the  entire  diaease,  and  quietly  observes  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  ill  all  his  Ih'e,  provided  the  disease  did  not 
manifest  itself  by  any  aymptoma.  He  saya,  that  in  that 
method  of  treatment  denommated  rational,  par  excellence,' 
tliere  ia  great  room  for  being  deceived.  Its  chief  basis  ia 
diagnosis,  which,  however,  aocording  to  the  conl'ession  of 
some  of  its  most  able  advocates,  rests  on  very  weak 
foundations,  as  some  very  important  material  alterations 
in  the  interior  remain  frequently  undiscovered  durmg 
life.  Dr.  fiau  then  relates  several  remarkable  instanees 
of  the  sort.  Among  the  rest  he' refers  to  the  infinite 
viiriety  of  opinions  respecting  the  proiimate  cause  of  the 
single  diseaae  cholera.  The  empirical  practitioner  is  hff 
wlio,  without  seeking  to  know  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease,  merely  endeavours  to  remove  the  moat  prominent 
and  troublesome  aymptoms.  But  the  elucidation  of  the 
])rosimate  cause  being  in  .many  cases  impossible,  the 
rational  prautitioner  is  often  forced  to  act  quite  like  the 
empirical  practitioner,  and  preacribo  for  the  prominent 
symptoms.  Again,  it  ia  well,  known  that  as  the  opinions 
of  the  so-called  rational  practitioners  vary  greatly  respect- 
ing the  projimate  cause  of  any  particular  disease,  for 
instance,  the  cholera,  so  does  alao  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  vary  in  an  equal  degree.  In  tho 
totality  of  every  disease  we  recognia& — 

1.  Tlie  proximate  cause. 

2.  The  aum  of  the  symptoma  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
Both  these  united  constitute  an  inaeparable  whole,  and 

t)iey  cannot  bo  conceived  aa  existing  the  one  without  the 

Hence,  with  the  removal  of  the  proximate  cause,  the 
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eitemal  phenomena  or  Bymptoms  muat  likewise  be 
deetrojed,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  proximate  cause  must 
be  destroyed  as  soon  aa  the  totality  of  the  external  symp- 
toms are  made  to  disappear.  Therefore  the  maiim 
eetsante  causa  ces&at  eff'ectus  may  be  read  in  inverted 
fashion,  effectu  remoto  evamiit  eauiit.  How,  says  Dr. 
Bau,  can  a  method  of  treatment  founded  upon  these 
irrefragable  logical  deductions  be  less  rational  than  that 
method  that  is  founded  upon  deductionH  relative  to  the 
obscure  and  hidden  proximate  cause?  Is  it  not  impardon- 
able  presumption  to  call  this  uncertain  groping  in  the 
dark  the  only  rational  medicine  ?  The  whole  difierence 
between  the  two  methods  consists  in  this,  that  one  party 
pretends  to  treat  only  the  [iroximate  cause  of  the  diBcaae, 
while  the  other  seeks  only  to  remove  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms.  Both  are  causal  treatment ;  the  former  par- 
ticularly founded  on  fanny,  the  latter  on  fact. 

Slovenly  empirical  practitioners  seek  only  to  remove 
certain  symptoras  that  appear  to  them  to  iie  grave,  which 
is  a  procedure  fraught  with  danger.  The  system  of 
Hahnemann,  however,  pays  attention  to  all  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patient,  even  the  most  minute,  for  ni 
it  the  choice  of  the  remedy  is  determined  by  the  sum- 
total  of  all  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Eau  then  enters  on  a 
defence  of  this  minuteness,  and  justly  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  any  symptoms,  however  minute, 
that  do  not  depend  upon  an  alteration  in  the  organism. 
He  then  examines  the  question  as  to  whether  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  symptoms  in  all  cases  of  disease  can 
give  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  moat  successful  treat- 
ment. He  sets  his  face,  however,  against  a  mere 
mechanical  comparison  of  the  sum-total  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  diseaae  with  the  medicinal  symptoms,  without  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  either ; 
for,  he  says,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  a  medicine  that 
corresponds  completely  with  all  the  symptoms  present,  in 
■which  case  it  is  requisite  to  regard  chiefly  the  more 
important  and  essential  symptoms,  and  to  distinguish 
them  accurately  from  the  less  important,  secondary,  and 
sympathetic  ones.  The  most  experienced  practitioner, 
ne  remarks,  will  acknowledge  the  dMoulty  of  this  probl«ii 
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in  many  cases,  eapecially  as  the  aymptoma  of  tbe  syi 
thetic  aifection  are  often  more  prominent  than  those  of 
the  idiopathic  dieeaBe ;  hence  it  ia  neceaaary  to  pay  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  actual  Bymptome,  but  oIho  to  pre- 
disposing circumstances,  epidemic  conatitutiouB,  the 
course  of  other  diseases  prevailing  at  the  same  period,  and 
80  forth  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  use  of  all  aids  tliat  can  put 
us  in  a  position  to  look  with  the  inward  eye  of  reason  into 
the  interior  of  the  organiBm,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
a  right  idea  of  the  dynamic  character  of  every  diaeaae 
we  have  to  treat.  In  order  to  do  tbia  we  require 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  than  we 
can  obtain  from  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica,  viz.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  spheres  of  the  organism  in 
which  the  medicines  exert  their  efi'eeta  in  a  certain  apeciflo 
manner.  Thus,  he  observes,  he  has,  in  some  caaea  of 
dysentery,  seen  no  benefit  from  the  adminiatration  of 
medicines  exactly  corresponding  to  the  collective  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  it  was  only  after  discovering  their 
obscure  inflammatory  character  that  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  them.  This  he  did  by  means  of  aconite, 
the  great  homceopathic  antiphlogistic,  though  one  of  the 
important  symptoma  of  the  diaease,  the  bloody  atools, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  pathogenesis  of  that  drug. 
Hahnemann's  psora-theory,  ho  alleges,  ia  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  cauaal 
nexua.  To  show  the  importance  of  searching  for  tho 
possible  cause  of  the  disease,  independent  of  the  symp- 
toms of  deranged  aensatiou  actually  present,  he  meutiom 
that  he  has  known  caaea  of  severe  headaches,  which 
had  lasted  for  yeara,  yielding  to  none  of  the  remediea 
chosen  in  strict  accordance  with  the  syraptoma  present^ 
■which  only  went  oft'  after  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth 
that  had  never  occasioned  the  slightest  uneaainesa.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  safer  method 
to  trust  to  the  collective  symptoms  present  for  the  indica- 
tion, rather  than  to  rely  upon  conjectures  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  diaeaae  ;  but  he  is  lor  from  denying  the  poseibility, 
in  many  inetauces,  of  discovering  the  proximate  cause  of 
I   the  diaease  by  our  reasoning  powera. 

If  the    practitioner's    attaimnenta   in   physiological, 
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patbogt'uetic,  and  pathologicul  knowledge  are  consider- 
able, he  will  often  be  enabled,  from  a  study  of  the  sjiap- 
toma  actually  present  and  a,  research  into  all  the  rircuio- 
Btaiices  connected  with  the  diseaae,  to  distinguish  the 
idiopathic  from  the  sympathetic  Bymptoms,  and  to  devote 
Hh  attention  particiusny  to  the  former.  Tbiia  he  Trill 
pay  less  attention  to  the  duU  aching  headache  that  so 
often  accoinpanies  gastric  afiectiona  than  to  the  gastric 
affection  itself,  and  thereby  he  will  he  enabled  to  eehet  the 
remedy  much  more  speedily  and  accurately  than  if  be 
sought  tor  the  parallel  for  each  particular  morbid  phe- 
nomenon  among  the  confnsed  array  of  symptonis  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  He  woidd,  without  a  painful  and 
anxiouti  research,  treat  an  iadigeetion  arising  from  eating 
fet  pork  differently  from  one  caused  by  sour  fruit,  and 
in  cases  where  a  poisonous  anbatance  had  been  swallowed 
he  would  certaiiily  commence  the  treatment  with  an 
emetic.  A  btUoua  diarrhoea,  brought  on  by  vexation, 
he  would  treat  at  once  with  chamomilla,  wiulat  a  diarrhtss 
brought  on  by  a  chill  he  would  cure  with  dulcamara. 
He  would  unhesitatingly  select  staphisagria  for  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  brought  on  by  annoyance,  accompanied 
with  indignation ;  ana  aconite  for  tlie  bad  effects  of  a 
fright,  etc.  But  still  the  true  homceopathist  would  never 
select  a  medicine  whose  pathogenetic  effects  did  not  cop- 
respond  to  the  Bymptoms  of  tbe  diseaae. 

The  same  point  is  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  in. 
hia  Ther^ia  of  Acute  Diaea»eg.  "  It  has  been  sup- 
posed," he  writes,  "that  Hahnemann  neglected  to  taSe 
eognizance  of  the  eaciting  cause  of  the  diseaae.  The 
opponents  of  homteopathy  have  frequently  eliarged  us 
with  this  neglect;  but  uiynatly  ao,  for  every  homtpo- 
pathic  practitioner  knows  that,  in  many  caaes,  the  proper 
selection  of  the  remedial  agent  depends  exclusively  upon 
a  knowledge  of  that  cauMe." 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  medicines  men- 
tioned by  Halmemann  as  specilics  for  certain  accidental 
effects,  to  which  Kst  he  adds  the  following: — Shits  toxi- 
eodendiva  for  fhe  injurious  effects  of  a  drenching;  coeculvg 
[query  capsioura]  for  the  effects  of  home-si ckneaa  ;  china 
for  tliQ  phyaicaL  and  mental  weakness  produced  by  b' 
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lettiog,  Leinorrbage,  wakefulnenB,  night  sweats,  onauism, 
Tenereul  exoeeBeEj,  etc. ;  mtx  vomica  lor  dis^aaes  uccasioaed 
by  wftut  of  excroiHe  and  those  produced  by  orer-indulgencB 
in  atoohulic  drinks  ;  and  he  adds :  "  A  homceopathic  phy- 
eician  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pure  eifei-ta  of  chamo- 
milia,  mercury,  sulphur,  «hina,  Valeriana,  iodine,  etc.,  will 
never  preacribe  these  remediea  without  incjiiiring,  ia  the 
first  pWe,  whetlier  the  syniptoma  have  not  hcBu  ocea- 
sioned  hy  the  excessive  use  ot  these  substances,  in  which 
case  he  would  administer  suitable  aatidotes."' 

Dr.  Morita  Miiller,  a  sincere  admirer  of  Hahnemann, 
and  a  willing  testifier  to  the  great  value  of  his  discoveries 
to  practical  medicine,  was  one  who,  like  Bau,  brought  a 
great  store  of  physiological  aud  other  scientific  attain- 
ments to  bear  upon  the  therapeutical  system  he  adopted. 
Unfortunately,  like  Rau,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
his  independenCB  of  judgment  and  his  refusal  to  take 
every  word  of  Hahnemann's  for  gospel  until  he  had  care- 
fully subjected  it  to  the  searchiog  criticism  of  hia  well- 
stored  and  truly  lof;ical  mind,  he  soon  incurred  the  per- 
sonal dislike  of  Hahuemann,  who  went  so  tar  aa  to 
denounce  him  pubUuly  as  being  no  true  horaceopath,  and 
never  rested  until  be  had  eulorced  his  retirement  Irom 
the  medical  superintendence  of  the  Homceopathic  Hos- 
pital in  LeipKic,  where  he  had  exerted  himself  in  the 
most  devoted  aud  unselflsh  manner  without  any  remune- 
ration. After  hia  retirement,  the  direction  oi  the  hos- 
pital foil  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  fiattered  Hahne- 
mann by  avowing  tho  most  implicit  faith  in  his  every 
maxim,  but  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
system  they  professed  to  practise ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  hospital,  which  had  furnished  bril- 
liant results  during  the  period  of  Dr.  Miiller's  service, 
gradually  fell  off,  and  at  length,  chieiiy  owing  to  the  in- 
competence or  roguery  of  one  of  its  phvsicians,  the 
notorious  Fickel,  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  ungenerous  treatment  be  had  received  from 
Hahnemann,  at  the  instigation,  doubtless,  of  some  per- 
sonal enemies  who  possessed  the  ear  of  our  illustrious 
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but  eaBily  prejudiced  Master,  Dr.  Miiller  never  ceased 
to  regard  him.  witli  venemtion  and  eateem ;  and  on  all 
occasiona  undertook  the  defence  of  his  defensible  doc- 
trinea  against  the  aaaauite  of  hia  eueiniea.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Allff.  Mom, 
Zeit;  he  endearoura  to  remove  from  homceopathy  tlie 
reproach  of  being  a  rude  empiricism,  and  repreaeuts  tli9 
selection  of  the  remedy  as  a  work  of  the  highest  order 
of  inductive  reasoning,  where  aU  flashy  attempts  to 
Srscertain  the  esi^entiid  nature  of  the  disease  ore  relin- 
quished, and  the  practitioner  aiiaa  at  forming  a  juat  con- 
ception and  appreciation  of  all  tliat  is  capable  of  being 
observed  in  the  disease.     He  inaiata  that  the  homoeo- 

Eathist  must  endeavour  to  oppose  the  character  of  the 
omoBopathic  remedy  to  the  character  of  the  diaeaae,  and 
not  merely  aearch  for  the  whole  army  of  the  perceptible 
aymptoma  of  the  diaeaae  in  the  recorded  efi'ecta  of  the 
medicinea.  He  shows  the  grouudlesa  nature  of  the 
r^poach  that  homceopathy  ia  identical  with  the  ordinary 
mrmptomatic  treatment.  Homffiopathy,  he  aays,  has  to 
do  with  the  totality  of  the  aymptoma,  whilst  the  ordinary 
symptomatic  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  those 
symptom  B  that  are  most  prominent. 

Dr.  Schron''  undertakes  the  defence  of  physiology  and 
pathology  against  the  attacks  of  Hahnemann,  and  abowB 
that  the  collective  symptoms  cannot  be  the  anie  indication 
for  the  aeleetion  of  the  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  ho 
proves  that  Hahnemann  contradicts  himself  Mhen  he 
aays  that  the  totality  of  the  aymptoma  must  be  the  sole 
indication,  for  he  admita  other  things  as  capable  of  de- 
termining our  selection,  such  aa  the  ejciting  caiiae,  the 
individuality  of  the  patient,  prevailing  diaeaaea,  psorKi 
etc.  Schron  admita  the  symptoms  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant indication,  but  the  practitioner  mnst  avail  him- 
self of  everything  that  cau  throw  light  upon  the  case  of 
disease  and  can  guide  him  on  tlie  right  way  to  the  sele&- 
tion  of  the  remedy.  Hence  he  insists  on  the  importance 
of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  cltaraeteriaHni 
of  the  medicines,  which   he  says  ia  the  kernel,   wbilat 
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the  bare  unthmking  Bymptomatology  of  diaeaaeB  and 
medieinea  is  but  the  Bbell. 

In  our  investigation  of  diseases,  as  well  as  in  onr  eon- 
sideration  of  the  pathogenetic  action  of  drugs,  we  mnrt, 
says  Schrijn,  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  symptoms  are 
essential  and  idiopathic,  and  which  are  non-esaential  and 
secondary  or  symjiathetie.  The  right  remedy  must  cor- 
respond to  the  disease  in  the  idiopathic  symptoms ;  and 
if  several  remedies  eihihit  each  correspondence,  the 
sympathetic  symptoms  will  enable  ua  to  select  the  moat 
appropriate  from  among  them.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  determine  which  are  t!ie 
idiopathic  and  which  the  sympathetic  symptoms  of  dia- 
easea,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Dr.  Kurtz'  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  drugs,  and  makes  the 
selection  of  the  remedy  an  afiair  of  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment, and  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  svraptoms. 

Dr,  Wolf''  understands  by  the  tottiity  of  the  symp- 
toms the  collection  of  aU  the  pathological  points  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  until  the  moment 
when  the  physician  is  called  in ;  he  says  that  it  is  requi- 
site to  investigate  the  symptoms  through  their  whole 
development  and  history. 

Dr.  Eoth"  of  Munich  holds  the  controversy  upon  the 
totality  of  tiymptoms  as  the  indication  to  be  a  mere  hair- 

Slitting   logomachy ;   for,    says    he,   without  symptoms 
jective  and  subjective  it  were  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  George  Schmid,'  convinced  that  the  similarity  of 
symptoms  is  the  only  thing  to  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  the  remedy,  eudeavoiu^  to  ascertain  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  ninilarilff.  Tiie  determination  of 
this,  he  says,  ia  the  most  difficult  part  of  practice,  for 
the  problem  ia  to  distinguish  what  ia  apparent  from 
what  is  real,  and  it  is  requisite  to  pay  attention  to 
every  circumstance  capable  of  affording  us  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  similarity  betwixt  disease  and 
medicine.     Great  value  is  attached  to  the  elucidation 
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vbat  is  characteristic  in  the  symptome  of  dieeAse  and 
medicine. 

Ill  like  manner  Watzke'  obaeryea  :  in  treatment  all 
depends  on  finding  a  remedy  which,  by  numerous  eiperi- 
menta  on  the  healthy,  has  shown  that  it  can  coustmtly, 
certainly,  and  powerfully  produce  on  the  afiected  organ 
or  system  and  its  sympathies  and  antagonisms  an  action 
corresponding  in  characteristic  similarity  to  the  collective 
eymptoms  in  the  case  before  us,  and  the  efficacy  rf 
whicli,  as  a  curative  agent  of  this  sort,  has  been  proved 
at  the  sick  bed. 

Dr.  Moathnft'"  says  that  it  is  not  a  mere  stiperfidal 
Himilarity  betwixt  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  of 
the  drug  that  we  are  to  be  guided  by ;  he  acknowledges 
the  similarity  as  an  important  but  by  no  means  the  sole 
point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Peterson  of  Pensa,  whose  name  I  have  nlready  bad 
occasion  to  mention  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  as  he  has  written  largely,  if  not  lucidly,  on 
many  points  in  connection  with  homceopathy,  has  given 
lis  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  tlie  remedy.' 
He.  calls  attention  to  the  great  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  observed  from  the  proving  of  drugs 
and  those  that  occnr  in  natural  diseases,  aud  admits 
that  the  contents  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hahne- 
mann ofier  a  vast  array  of  unimportant  and  paltry- 
looking  symptoms ;  but  he  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
to  search  in  the  Materia  Medica  for  esact  correspond- 
ence, as  fer  as  the  intensity  of  Bymptoms  is  eoncemed, 
to  the  phenomena  of  natural  diseases.  In  our  mind  we 
must  always  represent  to  ourselves  the  symptoms  in  the 
Materia  Medica  as  much  greater  than  they  really  are, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  natural  disease  as  much  less 
intense  than  they  occur.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  more  exact  correspondences  than  otherwise  offer 
themselves.  lie  proposes  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  oy  adding  those  symptoms  we  ob- 
serve to  occur  in  the  course  of  an  acute  disease  whfi^ij 
the  medicine  has  not    been  perfectly  homffiopath' 
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cbosen.  Such  aymptoros,  not  being  the  same  aa  those 
the  disease  presented  before  the  erapluyment  of  the  me- 
dicine, are  to  be  attribnted  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 
even  although  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  its  provings, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  developed  in  the  healthy 
aabject.  These  aymptoma  he  adviaea  to  be  added  un- 
heaitatiugly  to  the  pattogenesia  of  the  medicine,  and  he 
also,  contrary  to  tiie  advice  of  Hahnemann,  adviaes  to 
add  also  to  the  pathogeneHis  those  symptoms  that  have 
disappeared  under  the  use  of  the  medicine.  By  these 
two  very  impure  sources  we  might  doubtless  soon  extend 
the  pathogeneay  of  a  medicine  to  the  dimonaiona  of  a 
thick  volume,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  difficulties 
attending  the  selection  of  the  drug  would  be  at  all 
diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  with  su<;h  a  mass  of  doubt- 
ful symptoms  they  would  necesaorily  be  very  much  in- 
creased. I  sincerely  trust  that  no  iffnes  fatui,  delusively 
promising  ua  greater  facilities  in  the  choice  o£  the  drug, 
like  tJieae  of  Br.  Peterson,  will  ever  tempt  ua  lo  deprive 
our  Materia  Medica  of  its  title  oipure,  and  lead  us  aatray 
into  the  quagmires  of  tmcertainty  and  impurity.  Dr. 
Peterson  does  not  allude  to  tiie  necessity  acknowledged 
by  the  other  writers  on  this  subject,  of  endeavouring  to  ■ 
ascertain  the  characteristic  pomta  in  the  aymptoms  of 
drug  and  diseaae. 

Hirschol'  saya  the  indications  for  the  selection  of  a 
remedy  are  derived — 1,  from  the  comtiles  of  the  aymp- 
toma of  the  diseaae,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  primary,  idiopathic,  pathognomonic,  and  diagnostic 
signs  (diagiiosia  and  seraioiogy) ;  2,  from  the  affected 
ayatema  or  ot^ana  (anatomico-physiological  foundation); 
3,  from  the  morbid  proeesa,  ita  character,  history,  and 
stage  (phvsiological  foundation)  ;  4,  from  the  internal 
etiological  cireumatanoea  on  which  the  disease  depends 
(proximate  cause),  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained  (etio- 
logy) ;  5,  from  the  external  exciting  cauaea,  even  when 
these  are  very  remote  (e,  g.,  in  clironic  diaeases,  dyscrasic 
maladies)  (aatiology) ;  C,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  diseased  in  reference   to  constitution,  moral 
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condition,  temperament,  mode  of  life,  etc. ;  7,  from  tlw  ■ 
peculiarities  of  the  atmospberic  and  telluric  influences  in 
respect  to  weather,  temperature,  time  of  thu  year  and 
day,  prevailing  endemic  and  epidemic  diaeases  ;  8,  from 
the  particular  modificationB  produced  in  the  morbid 
symptoms  by  external  and  interna!  influences,  such  as 
motion,  position,  open  air,  mental  exertion,  certain  fimo- 
tional  acts,  as  eating,  drinking,  et<;.  Hirschel  remarkB 
that  homteopathy  haa  this  advantage  in  simplicity  over 
the  old  system,  that  there  are  no  contraindications  for 
the  employment  of  medicines  to  be  considered  in  it.  It 
only  knows  indications.  Every  medicine  that  does  not 
possesa  the  (quality  of  similarity  as  regards  the  disease 
IB  simply  not  mdieated,  and  should  not  be  administered. 
There  can  be  no  contraindications  for  the  cmployroent 
of  a  medicine  which  presents  the  necessary  similarity  in 
respect  of  its  pathogenetic  effects  to  the  symptoma  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  prolific  of  bo- 
mcEopathic  authors,  one  who  has  written,  we  may  fairly 
aay,  de  omnibua  rebus  el  quibtisdam  aliis,  for  he  haa  in 
his  voluminoua  writings  treated  as  well  of  things  that  are 
not  as  of  things  that  are,  among  the  oceans  of  whose 
exuberant  rhapsodies  we  often  perceive  an  under-current 
of  plain  common  sense,  a  vein  of  the  pure  gold  of  truth  in 
the  otherwise  unprofltable  quarta-mountain  of  hj^otheBis, 
which  will  often  amply  repay  the  labour  of  digging  it  out — 
Dr.  Hering,  Isay,haB  touched  upon  the  subject  of  thechtace 
of  the  remedy,  without,  however,  throwing  mucb  light 
upon  it.  H  e  tells  us''  that  it  is  the  concordance  in  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  that  must  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 
the  remedy.  Pathology,  he  says,  must  teach  us  the  pBca> 
liflritiea  or  characteristics  of  diseases  and  cases  of  disease; 
iamatology  must  teach  us  those  of  the  medi^cuies.  "We 
shoidd  be  complimenting  Dr.  Hering  at  the  expense  of 
truth  were  we  to  say  that  we  had  gained  a  great  accession 
of  wiBdom  from  this  advice.  Hering  haa,  however,  written 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  study  of  the  Materia  Medics, 
the  most  important  of  studies  in  enabling  us  to  select 
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tlie  proper  remedy,  which  I  can  heartily  recoinmend  to 
your  careful  consideratioB.  It  ia  trftnalated  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Sritigh  Journal  of  Sommopnihy. 

That  eminent  repertory-manufacturer,  Herr  von  Bon- 
ninghauaen'  of  Miinater  gives  UB  his  views  on  this  subject. 
He  observea,  that  moat  likely  all  homceopathist*,  on  firat 
commencing  the  atudy  of  the  aystem,  felt  as  he  did,  that 
the  patliogeneaia  of  almost  every  medicine  contained  the 
elementa  of  almost  every  diaeaae  under  the  aun.     It  ia    ^ 
only  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  pathogenesea  among 
eact  other,  and  particularly  by   comparing  them  with 
actual  cases  of  diaeaae,  that  we  see  how  erroneous  woe 
our  firat  idea.     He  aaya  that  by  a  compariaon  of  the 
remedies  one  with  another  we  soon  begm  to  perceive 
their  differences  or  their  peculiaritiea,   and  from  theip    I 
peculiarities  we  gain  the  only  just  idea  of  their  thera- 
peutic employment.     The  very  prover  of  a  remedy  may  I 
not  at  firat  observe  or  be  able  to  distinguish  what  are   | 
the  peculiar  and  characteriatic  aymptoms  of  the  medicine    ' 
he  haa  carefully  proved.     Thus  Dr.  Fran?,,  he  says,  in 
the  preface  to  his  proving  of  aeafiBtida  makes  no  men- 
tion of  what  are  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  medicine,   which   Bonninghausen    declares 
to  be — pains  shooting  from  within  outwards,  generally 
of  a  burning  character,  obtuse,  and  intermitting.     This 
character  of  the  pains  is,  aaya  he,  a  better  indication  for 
the  uae  of  thia  drug  than  the  particular  aeat  of  auch 
paina.     Thus  aeafoetida  does  not  show  such  pains  in  the 
noae,  ears,  lips,  chin,  teeth,  etc. ;    but    Bonninghausen 
would  not  feel  the  slightest  heaitation  in  giving  thia  me- 
dichie  for  that  sort  of  pain  occurring  in  any  part  not 
noticed  in  the  proving,  the  character  of  the  pain  being  . 
in  hia  opinion  of  more  importance  than  its  seal.     Abo-  ] 
ther  important  point  to  bo  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  I 
the  remedy  ia,  tnat  the  conditions  imder  which  the  dia-  I 
eaac-symptoma  occur  ahould  correapond  with  those  under    ] 
which  the  medicinal  symptoms  are  observed.     The  con- 
ditiona  he  here  allndea  to  are  the  period  of  tlie  day,  the   I 
poaition  oi"  the  body,  and  other  circumatanees.    These  j 
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conditioQfl  he  attacbes  great  weight  to,  and  malceB  thMB- 
often  constitute  the  cluu^cterutics  of  the  medlcme. 
ThMe  riews  of  Bonoinghau sen's  we  obseire  to  give  a 
colouring  to  all  tim  worka,  euch  as  repertories,  manuals, 
and  other  aids  to  praetic-c  which  have  iesued  from  his 
prolific  pen,  and  we  notice  that  his  example  has  inlhi' 
enced  not  only  his  copier  Jahr,  bat  also  Eiiokert  and  CL 
Miiller  in  their  Heperloriums.  In  all  these  worke  the 
character  of  the  pain  or  symptom  ia  put  forward  more 
prominently  than  its  exact  seat,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  conditions  under  which  the  aymptoma  occur  likewise 
occupy  a  more  important  place.  This  1  believe  to  be  a 
mistake,  which,  though  piuMlonable  in  unprofesBional  in- 
dividuals like  Bonninghauaen  and  Jahr,  whose  vholc 
medical  education  was  obtained  from  the  writinga  of 
Hahnemann,  ought  not  to  have  occurred  in  the  works 
of  well-educated  medical  men  like  EiJckert  and  Miiller. 
Ab  regards  the  selection  of  the  remedy  on  account  of  the 
accordance  of  the  condition  under  which  the  medicinal 
and  disease  symptoms  occur,  Bonninghamien  carries  this 
to  a  most  extravagant  length,  so  far,  indeed,  that  he 
occasionally  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  symptoms,  and 
looks  for  a  resemblance  in  the  condition  solely.  To 
show  you  how  he  does  this,  I  shall  give  you  a  specimen 
from  one  of  his  last  works. 

In  his  preface  to  his  Manual  of  Kommopatkic  Thera- 
pevlies  (I  quote  from  Laurie's  edition),  after  observing 
that  the  choice  of  the  medicament  frequently  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  aggravation  or  amelioration,  he 

S'vea  us  the  following  iiluatrative  caae; — "My  fiiend 
r.  Lutherbeck  (to  whom  I  always  intrust  my  practice 
in  my  absence)  gave  to  one  of  my  patients  for  some 
sequeltB  of  a  case  of  deeply-rooted  tubercular  phthiaia 
of  which  I  had  cured  him  (amongst  which  a  disagreeable 
Bmoothness,  with  a  thick  coating  of  mncus  on  the  teeth, 
formed  the  predominant  symptom,  and  invariahli/hec&mB 
aggravated  for  tmo  consecutive  days  every  time  he  shaved), 
carb.  anim.  30,  with  the  most  successful  results,  althou^ 
the  only  symptom  on  the  skin  of  the  face  (152)  noticed 
by  Dr.  Adams  was  not  present."  On  turning  to  the 
Byniptom  in  question  in  BjilmemanD's  Ohrtmie  ."-' 
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we  find  it  to  be  as  foUowa : — "  The  skin  of  the  face 
Biaarts,  especiaily  OE  the  cheeka,  about  the  mouth,  and 
the  chm  (after  ehaving),"  Now,  I  believe  thia  sj-mptoni 
to  be  altogether  unimportant  in  itaelf,  and  prohabty 
attributable  to  anything  but  the  medicine  awallowed. 
Dr.  Adams  resided  in  EuBsia,  and  probably  the  day  on 
which  he  observed  this  wonderful  symptom  waa  rather 
cold,  which  would  cause  hia  face  to  smart  after  ahsTin^; 
or  it  might  be  he  had  used  some  coarser  soap  than  usual ; 
or  possibly  his  raKor  was  not  quite  in  order  or  was  not 
"  a  well-tempered  blade  ;"  for  does  not  the  poet  (I  mean 
Mr.  Meehi's  of  LeadeuhaD-street)  not  only  notice  this 
fact  but  propose  the  remedy,  iu  the  following  lines  ? — 


in.ls  St  the  head  of  the  Inds— 


Dr.  Adams,  however,  leave-s  us  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
all  these  matters,  and  our  self-constituted  doctor  Bonning- 
hauaea  aecepts  hia  symptom  aa  a  genuine  medicinal 
action,  the  only  important  point  of  which  to  him  is  the 
parenthetical  observation  "  [after  shaving)."  For,  he  it 
observed,  the  state  of  the  teeth  has  notmng  whatever  to 
do  with  this  operation  aa  far  aa  earbo  gniirmlia  ia  con- 
cerned ;  indeed,  carbo  auim.  nowhere  offers  a  state  of  the 
teeth  at  all  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Lutherbeck's  patient, 
either  after  or_ before,  or  independent  of  shaving;  and 
Dr.  Lutherbeck's  patient  had  no  smarting  of  the  face 
whatsoever.  All  tlie  resemblance  between  the  patient 
and  the  prover  is  that  somtithing  was  observed  by  each 
after  shaving  ;  but  though  there  is  an  obvious  connection 
of  the  prover's  symptom  with  the  operation  of  shaving, 
there  is  none  aa  regards  the  patient's  symptom,  unless 
it  be  that  the  patient  probably  made  faces  in  the  glass 
as  many  do  after  shaving,  and  then  first  observed  the 
mucus  on  his  teeth.  The  circumstance  of  the  ayroptom 
occurring  inranablt/  for  two  gaccessive  days  ia  no  doubt 
very  remarkable,  and  has  its  due  weight  with  us ; 
but  what  moat  interests  us  ia  the  new  light  thrown 
by    Bonninghauaen  on  homeeopathy,    whence  it   would 
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seem  that  in  the  selection  of  our  remedy  it  is  quite  im- 
raateria]  whether  or  no  the  symptom  be  amoa^  its  patho- 
gezipay,  provided  only  anij  syniptora  ia  noted  as  occur- 
ring under  a  condition  analogous  to  tiiat  under  which 
any  symptom  of  the  disease  occurs.  Thua  it  would  hare 
answered  Bonoiughausen'a  purpose  equaUy  well,  if  the 
symptom  recorded  hy  Dr.  Adanis  had  been,  in  place  of 
what  it  is,  "  inclination  to  wipe  the  face  after  shaving," 
a  circumstance  almost  as  likely  to  occur  aa  the  smartiag 
of  the  face  after  that  operation,  the  "  after  shaving"  being, 
tette  BiJmiinghauGen,  the  sole  thing  of  importance  in  toe 
matter. 

I  would  not  liare  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
time  with  the  exposure  of  auch  estravagant  absurdities, 
were  it  not  that  of  late  we  have  seen  Bonuinghaus^i 
held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  homceopathy,  whereas  he  is  nothing  but  a  useful  re- 
pertory-maker and  enthusiastic  dilettante  practitioner, 
who,  not  having  had  any  medical  education  and  havine 
taken  to  homceopathy  late  in  Life,  is  not  at  al]  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  points  which  require  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  auxiliary  brancbee  ol 
medicine,  and,  above  all,  the  mental  discipline  and  qosU- 
fications  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  medical  sub- 
jects, only  attainable  by  a  thorough  medical  education." 

Dr.  Mure,  in  his  book  upon  the  Momceopalhie  School 
of  Jtio,  talks  indeed  about  characteriatic  aymptnms  aa 
determining  the  choice  of  the  remedy ;  but  the  specimens 
he  gives  of  his  practice  eihibit  nothing  of  the  eort,  no- 
thing but  a  mechanical  reckoning  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  of  those  of  the  drugs  corresponding  best 
with  it,  the  drug  that  presents  the  greatest  number  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  without  any  regard  to  their 

Suality  or  character,  being  that  he  fixes  on.  No  doub^ 
y  this  mechanical  reckoning  up  of  the  symptoms  of 
drug  and  disease,  a  lucky  hit  is  often  made,  just  as  the 

ejc[idpeiil  of  the  homimpBithic  B7Bt«ni,  mnd  oIWi  ctoADTW  rorr  fleverrlj  ■«• 
wli<mi  weBTBinditi&i  topoLirider  jiaUiemiHt  IpBrnedund  flcienlific  of  oorboib. 
Tbifl  IB  hy  bu  tdauih  ad  uicamindTi  habit  witb  diUHanti  hoimoopAthiHta,  ePev  IB 
Dnr  own  country-  Tbese  docturt  Dei  jpTttia,  seem  duptubd  to  put  in  &  tigita 
iclUHivp  title  of  JUfi  IJ^flMorfi,to  jaiigc  by  the  r«liiie  tbar  « 
-J    .dminJHt«r  to  lu  fbr  our  deviatiooB  from  wlutt  thvj  an  jji<|»ip  Ja 
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most  irratioaal  empirics  often  ttiiike  lucky  hits,  and  tbe 
moat  ij;iiorikut  peasant  HOmetimea  succeeds  in  curing  a 
disease  tbat  lina  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  learned 
jirolesaors ;  but  the  perfection  of  medicine  does  not  con- 
sist in  making  lucky  hits,  but  in  being  able  to  select  our 
remedy  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  certainty; 
for  this,  some  other  method  than  the  arithmetical  process 

In  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  says  Dr.  Grieaaelich," 
we  must  keep  in  view — 

1.  The  individuality  of  the  patient  in  its  whole  eitent, 
as  regards  predisposition,  etc. 

2.  The  symptoms,  from  their  coinmencemeot  until 
their  present  state,  aa  regards  duration,  connection,  in- 
tensity, etc. 

S3.  The  ascertainable  cause  that  acted  on  the  patient, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  predisposition  to  the 
disease  burst  forth  in  flames ;  the  cKternal  nosioua  in- 
finencea. 

Consequently  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  (etiology, 
semiology,  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  But,  continues 
he,  as  our  object  is  to  oppose  to  the  disease  a  medicine 
resembling  it,  and  that  in  its  characteristic  symptoms,  we 
require  to  attend  to  the  same  points  as  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  disease,  we  require  to  diagnose  the  me- 
dicinal just  as  we  do  the  natural  disease.  ]£ence  it  is 
requisite  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  symptoms.  It  is 
only  by  the  eserelae  of  our  reasoning  taculties  that  we 
are  abfe  to  raise  phenomenology  and  ejTnptomatology  to 
a  higher  rank. 

Tfie  certainty  and  rapidity,  continues  Grieaselich, 
with  which  we  are  able  to  recognise  a  disease  from  its 
symptoms,  and  to  employ  for  it  tbe  appropriately  similar 
medicine,  depends  upon  the  actual  state  of  our  objective 
and  subjective  pathological  and  pharraaco-dynamical  know- 
ledge. This  explains  why  there  are  so  many  cases  of 
disease  that  we  cannot  do  any  good  to,  partly  because 
the  medical  art  is  not  omnipotent  and  never  will  be  so, 
partly  because  every  physician  is  not  able  to  moke  him- 
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Bt'lf  master  of  all  the  resources  the  art  affords, 
have  tbem  alwavs  in  readiness  to  apply  at  the  ] 
moment.     It  miiat  therefore  happen  that  a  ialse  seiet 
of  remedies  is  OL-cosiooaUy  nuide,  and  the  innat  akQC 
not  be  who  never  makes  a  talae  selection,  but  be  jl 
does  this  leatt  frequently.     After  ahoning   that  < 
clrcuniBtancea  formerly  detailed  guide  us  in  the  e 
of  the  remedy,  he  observes  that  homiDopatby  ii 
and  rational  mode  of  treatment  in   the  best  i 
those  terms,  although  among  hom<EOpathists  there  ■ 
certainly  some  mere  eoverers  of  symptoms.  ' 

Dr.  Trinks"  says  truly  that  the  most  appropriata  N 
Bpecific  remedy  for  every  case  of  disease  is  that  c 
whose  pogitive  peculiar  effects  on  the  healthy  ] 
organism  present  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  pc 
and  essential  phenomena  of  the  disease  to  be  c 
By  this  simUarity  the  medicine  betrays  its  direct  i 
on  and  relation  to  the  dise^  to  be  cured,  and  the  o 
and  systems  of  the  organism  n'here  it  has  its  sea 
may  happen  that  several  medicinea  offer  this  sim 
to  a  case  we  have  to  treat,  whereby  there  will  be  i 
difficulty  m  selecting  the  best  remedy;  but  this  i 
generally  be  done  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  rem^ 
resembles  the  disease,  not  only  m  its  most  essential  «f 
also  in  its  less  essential  symjitoms.  If,  notwitbsta 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  proper  selection  of  the  mdL, 
cine,  the  practitioner  should  not  see  the  expected  tau 
and  perfect  cure,  he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain — 1st, 
if  his  choice  of  the  medicine  was  appropriate ;  2nd,  if 
the  disease  has  not  undergone  some  eaaential  change  in 
its  phenomena,  character  and  course,  by  the  action  of 
the  medicine  given ;  or  3rd,  if  the  medicine  was  given 
in  the  proper  dose.  In  the  first  case,  he  will  have  to 
make  another  and  more  careful  selection.  In  the  set^nd 
cose,  the  remedy  will  not  do  to  be  repeated  ;  it  will  be 
requisite  to  have  recourse  to  another,  which  shall  re- 
semble the  disease  in  its  now  modified  and  altered  form. 
If,  after  the  administration  of  the  well-aeleetcd  remedy, 

)  disease  undergoes  a  change  in  the  quantity  but  not 
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in  the  quality  of  ita  essential  ayroptomB,  we  may  infer 
tSat  the   dose  admimstereJ    has    not    been    sufficient, 
though  the  choice  was  correct.     It  will  never  be  requisite 
to  give  two  remedies  at  the  same  time  in  a  disease.  Even 
when  two  acute  diseases  occur  in  the  same  individual  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  j 
two  remedies  at  once ;  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
tlie  cure  of  the  moat  dangerous  disease  first,  and  when 
that  is  past  we  can  then  set  about  curing  the  other.    I 
In  like  manner,  where  an  acute  disease  occurs  in  the    | 
course  of  a  chronic  one,  we  must  neglect  the  latter  until  we 
have  subdued  the  former.     In  other  respects,  Dr.  Trinks's 
advice  does  not  differ  from  Hahnemann's,  and  he  does  not 
inform  iia  how  we  are  to  distinguish  the  characteristie 
essential  symptoms  of  drug  and  natural  diaease. 

Having  thus  kid  before  you  as  briefly  as  I  could  the 
principal  views  that  have  been  advanced  by  both  Hohne-  i 
mann  and  his  disciples  relative  to  the  selection  of  the  < 
remedy,  it  remains  for  me,  before  concluding  tbia  lecture, 
to  give  you,  by  way  of  summary,  my  own  reflections  o 
the  subject 

A'l  the  selection  of  the  remedy  must  he  foimded  o 
the  Bimdaritj  of  the  symptoms  of  the  diaease  with  the 
pathogenetic  effects  of  "the  medicine,  we  muat  in  the  first 
mstauLe  determine  what  we  are  to  understand  by  such 
similarity  The  word  similar  has  given  rise  among  the 
opponents  of  homceopathy  to  a  number  of  objections  and 
reproaches  which  it  is  impossible  to  contend  ore  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation.  What  do  you  mean  by  aimilarP 
thev  exclaim,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  each 
interprets  it  as  aeemeth  good  to  himself.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  it. 
"VVe  feel  tbe  awkwardness  of  the  eipression,  and  are  aware  i 
of  the  latitude  of  meaning  it  is  susceptible  of.  Beyond 
actual  identity,  one  thing  may  be  said  to  be  similar  to 
another,  from  an  almost  exact  correspondence  to  a  very 
faint  resemblance.  Hahnoiuann  says  the  homceopathic 
i-cmedi?  is  that  which  presents  the  greatest  possible  simi- 
Inrity'  in  its  pure  efi'ects  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
But  the  greatest  possible  may  be  very  far  removed  from 
a  great  actual  ainularity.     For  instance,  the  disease  ir  "■ 
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funguB  bEematodeti,  with  all  ita  concomitant  phenomena; 
what  is  our  greatest  jioiiaible  aiinilar  to  thia  among  the 
pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines  ?  Evidently  the  chief 
pheuomenon  of  the  disease,  the  fungus  itself^  is  not  repi«- 
sented  at  all  in  our  Materia  Medica.  Wo  jaay  find  some 
of  the  concomitant  symptoms  pretty  well  repeated  in 
several  of  our  medicinee.  The  accompanying  gastric  and 
intestiniil  conditions,  the  state  of  the  akia,  the  loss  of  rert 
at  night,  the  couditiou  of  the  spirits  and  menial  faculties, 
may  be  all  tolerably  weU  repwisented  in  the  effects  of 
several  medicinea ;  but  what  will  this  avail  us?  These 
occeasory  symptoms  are  common  to  a  vast  numbep  of 
diseased  states.  One  pract~itioner  tells  us  he  baa  dis- 
covered the  homueopathic  analogue  to  the  disease  in 
phosphorus,  and  states  that  he  was  guided  to  its  selectioo 
by  one  symptom  in  part:icu)ar,  viz.,  "  small  wounds  bleed 
much,"  that  from  this  hint  be  administered  the  medicine^ 
and  the  Hnccessful  result  justified  his  selectioc.  This  i> 
evidently  a  similarity  of  the  loosest  sort,  the  faintest  of 
resemblances  ;  and  yet,  though  this  is  an  ertrerae  case,  it 
must  often  happen,  from  the  very  wide  difference  there 
exists  betwixt  the  intensity  of  natural  diseases  and  the 
very  trivial  effects  produced  by  the  cautious  pi^ving«  of 
meoicines,  that  the  resemblance  that  is  to  guide  us  must 
be  equaUy  faint.  The  main  feature  of  very  few  of  the 
severest  diseases  is  represented  in  the  pure  effects  of 
medicinal  substances,  and  the  practitioner  has  conse- 
quently to  seek  for  resemblances  among  the  at'cessory 
symptoms  of  the  malady.  Hahnemann  says  the  disease 
and  medicine  must  resemble  each  other  in  their  charae- 
terUtic  symptoms;  but  what  he  understands  bv  character- 
istic symptoms  is  evidently  somethiug  very  different  frcaa 
what  is  BO  understood  by  nosologista.  The  Materia 
Medica  is  chiefly  made  up  of  what  are  called  subjeetiTe 
symptoms, »'.  e.,  sensations  eiperienced  by  the  prover ;  but 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  diseases,  in  the  idea  of 
noBotogists,  are  almost  always  principally  the  objective  or 
physical  symptoms.  Now,  ss  these  latter  are  6ut  rarely 
mot  vrith  in  the  Materia  Medica,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
homoaopathist  can  only,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
oompare  subjeetive  w^  subjective  Hymptoms,  and  j 
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endeuTour  must  be  to  aBcBrtuin  the  characteristics  o 
these  aubjeijtive   eymptoniB.      Wtere   obiective  can  ba  1 
compared  with  objective,  as  can  be  done  with  respeet  to  a  J 
few  diseaaea  and  medicines,  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  in  1 
the  comparison  of  Bubjectire  with  aubjective,  the  case  is 
altered,  and  Lence  the  neceaaity  of  the  moat  minute  and 
careful  inveatigation.      There  are  three  points    to    be 
chiefly  attended  to  in  thia  inveatigation : — 

1.  The  Beat  of  the  pain  or  sensation,  and  that  not  bo 
much  the  topographical  Beat,  as  the  structure,  organ,  c 
tissue  of  the  body,  where  it  occurs. 

2.  The  eiaot  character  of  the  aensation,  whether  it  ia 
burning,  shooting,  tearing,  preasive,  tensive,  etc. 

8.  The  conditions  of  ita  occurrence,  aggravation,  s 
lioration,  or  cessation. 

All  these  eircumstancea  together  make  out  the  charac  J 
teriatic  of  the   senaation,   and  the  pure   effects  of  the  J 
remedy  must  correspond  in   all  these  features  to  the  I 
symptoms  of  the  disease  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  s  I 
homeopathic,    a    similarly    acting    substance.      In  the  I 
prefacea  to  his  medicines,  Hahnemann  haa  furnished  u 
with  some  of  the  characteri sties  of  the  symptoms  c 
aeyerai  medicines.      Thus  of  biyonia,  he  says,  that  the  J 
tearing  pains  it  produces  are  aggravated  by  motion,  and  I 
relieved  by  rest,  whilat  the  reverse  ia  the  case  as  regarite  I 
the  tearing  paina  of  rlius  ;  and  these  characteristics  are  of  I 
great  use  in  guiding  us  to  the  selection  of  one  or  the  I 
other  medicine  in  a  caae  of  actual  diaeasc.     He  has  done  f 
the  same  by  several  other  medicines,  and   some   of  hia 
disciples  have  attempted,  with  more  or  leas  success,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  oharacteristica  of  other  medicines, 
tlnfortunatelv  the   number  of  mediciuea  is  not  great 
where  the  eharacteriatica  can  be  indicated  with  equ^  I 
precision. 

Another  help  to  the  practitioner  in  his  selection  of  the 
remedy  haa  been  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
best  pathologists  among  the  hom<Bopathists  to  determine 
the  particular  organs,  tissues,  and  systems  of  the  orga- 
nism chiefly  acted  on  by  various  medicines :  thus  the 
affinity  of  aconite  for  the  vaacuiar  sj-stem,  of  belladonna  ■ 
for  the  mucous  membranes,  of  biyonia  and  rhus  for  the  j 
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serous  and  tendinoua  fltructures,  of  mercury  for  the 
boues  and  akin,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  pointed  out ;  and  all 
these  eftbrts  tend  to  leaaen  the  uncertainty  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  to  render  hia  practice  more  successful,  though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead  Mm 
into  a  slipshod  method  of  treatment,  if  such  indicatioaa 
be  not  looked  upon  merely  as  hints,  and  in  no  case  to  bo 
relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
Mat«ria  Medica. 

Those  dieeases  are  easiest  ki  treat  which  have  a  goodly 
number  of  well-marked  symptoms,  and  Hahnemann  has 
well  observed,  that  among  the  moat  difficult  cases  wa 
meet  with  are  those  where  there  ia  a  great  poverty  of 
symptoms,  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  symptoms, 
ii  the  former  case,  there  being  many  points  of  com- 
parison, it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  choice  lies  betwirt 
more  than  two  or  three  medicines  ;  but  in  the  latter,  for 
example,  neuralgic  atTections,  chronic  headaches,  caiv 
dialgia,  diarrhsa,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  it  often  happeas, 
that  ten  or  twelve  medtcuieB  seem  equally  indicated  for 
such  affections.  Hahn^nann  advises  us  to  give  a  medicino 
which  we  thbk  is  indicated,  and  if  it  be  the  right  one  it 
will  cure  the  disease,  but  if  not,  it  will  stir  up  some  othse 
symptoms,  which  will  then  enable  us  to  prescribe  with 
more  precision. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  cases  where,  notwith? 
standing  the  administration  of  an  apparently  rightly 
ohoaen  remedy,  no  result  ensues ;  there  is  no  reactive 
power,  the  system  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor.  In 
such  cases  I  have  stated  Hahnemann  advises  the  adminiH- 
tration  of  a  dose  of  opium,  whereby  the  reactive  power  of 
the  organism  will  be  roused  from  its  semi-paralrsed  state. 
Dr.  Wolf  has  found  mosehua  of  use  in  similar  caaee, 
and  Qriesselich  has  found  advantage  from  the  adminiatr»- 
tion  of  ivine.  Aeidum  nilrieuvi,  sulphur^  and  mereuru 
have  been  employed  by  others  for  similar  purposes,  with 
good  results.  Hahnemann  has  directed  us  to  employ 
mesmeriem  in  certain  analogous  cases,  and  ^Egidi  has 
found  good  effects  from  electricili/. 

Equally  or  even  more  troublesome  are  those  casea 
■  -  .^j^tece  ia  an  excess  of  imtabiJity,  wlifire  ever/ fio^^^ 
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cine  Beema  to  produce  too  violent  actioE.  In  such  caaea 
it  Ib  ot'tea  advisable  to  abstain  altogether,  for  a  time, 
irota  medicine,  and  to  trust  to  dietetic  means,  meemer- 
ism,  out-ol'-door  exercise,  and  the  regulated  nae  of  cold 
water  esteraolly.  JVusc  vomica,  it^natia,  ami  Pulsatilla,  in 
ainall  doaea,  are  ot^n  of  service  in  reducing  the  over- 
aeuaibHity  to  medicinal  impreasiona. 

Aotwithatauding  Hahnemann's  denunciation  of  indica« 
tiona  from  clinical  experience,  I  confesa  I  consider  this  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  our  selection  of  a  remedy,  and  in 
comhion,  I  believe,  ■with  all  Hahnemann's  diaciples,  I 
look  upon  fully  and  carefully  detailed  cases  aa  aecond  in 
value  only  to  the  accurate  records  of  pathogenetic 
provings.  1  wish  I  aaw  in  the  English  language  a  careful 
digeat  of  the  numerous  interesting  and  instructive  cases 
that  are  to  he  found  scattered  throughout  the  homoeo- 
pathic literature  of  Germany,  I'rance,  aiad  England. 

Various  works  designed  to  aaaiat  us  in  the  choice  of 
the  remedy  have,  as  you  are  aware,  been  published. 
Among  these  I  may  allude  to  a  few  of  the  moat  import- 
ant. Bouninghausen's  Repertory  va  very  good  in  its  way 
(though  now  ratber  antiquated),  and  it  has  this  defect, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  it  the  precise  seat  of  the 
symptoms,  their  character  and  the  conditions  of  their 
occurrence  being  most  prominently  set  forth.  TTin 
Mmiual  ia  a  laborious  work,  but  I  coniesB  I  have  not 
found  it  of  much  practical  use;  the  indications  are  of 
much  too  general  a  nature  to  be  serviceable  to  the  practi- 
tioner ;  they  can,  at  the  moat,  only  serve  to  guide  him  to  a 
limited  list  of  medicineB  from  which  to  select  the  appro- 

Eriate  one.  Jahr's  Repertory  ia  founded  on  Bonning- 
ausen'a,  and  is  certainly  in  some  reapecta  on  improve- 
ment on  it,  but  very  many  of  the  aymptoms  are  not 
reliable,  more  especially  thoae  professedly  derived  from 
clinical  experience.  Weber'a  and  Eiickert's  arrangements 
of  the  Materia  Medica  are  certainly  good,  but  they  Badly 
need  an  index  to  each  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
symptoms  ore  divided.  In  their  present  form,  they  often 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ascertain  if  the  symp- 
toms we  seek  be  in  the  Materia  Medica  or  not.  Tbey 
contain  only  the  pure  pathogenetic  efl'eeta  of  tho  druga. 
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Miiller's  Repertory  is  very  uaeftil  in  aome  respects,  bnt  it 
has  the  eniue  tiiult  as  the  others  ia  not  aflbrding'  fiicdli- 
tiea  to  our  search  for  the  particulflr  seat  of  a  pain  or 
svmptoni.  Hempel's  Sepertory  is  better  ia  some  respects 
than  any  of  those  mentioned,  but  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
foUovrs  Weber's  vicious  plan  of  not  arranging  the  medi- 
cines in  alphabetical  order,  whereby  much  time  ia  sacrificed 
in  our  search  for  the  required  symptoms.  I  may  direct 
attention  to  a  little  American  work  entitled  STyemt't 
Pooket  Manital,  which,  possessing  no  claims  to  originality, 
ia  a  compilation  that  will  often  give  the  prnctitioner  a 
useful  hint  as  to  which  medicine  in  the  Materia  Medica 
he  ia  most  likely  to  find  adapted  for  his  case.  But  none 
of  the  works  I  have  alluded  to  are  perfect,  or  even  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait  before  we  have  a  really  good  Eepertory  of 
the  Materia  Mediea,  where,  with  a  minimum  espenditiirt 
of  time  and  trouble,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  our  finger  at 
once  upon  the  medicines  which  Bball  be  most  homceopa- 
thic  to  the  disease  we  ore  treating ;  for,  as  our  thetautvt 
medicamtnvm  increases,  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  appropriate  remedy 
amidst  the  chaoa  of  pathogenetic  efi'eiSs  that  make  up 
the  Materia  Mediea. 


LECTUEE  XII. 


Ik  former  lectures  I  have  already  warned  you  that  wf 
Bhould  Hud  that  Kahnemaim  had  aggregated  round  the 
homeopathic  principle  a  number  of  theories  and  doc- 
trinea  which  had  been  disputed  by  many  of  his  diadplea, 
and  which  might  all  be  proved  to  be  utterly  valuelesa, 
■without  detracting  in  the  elighteat  degree  flwia  tbe  truth 
and  excellence  of  the  homtBOpathic  principle. 

The  subject  of  to-night's  lecture  belongs  to  those 
theories  and  doctrines  which  Hahnemann  subsequently 
engrafted  on  his  therapeutic  law,  but  which  are  by  no 
means  necessary  to  that  law,  and  accordingly  we  may, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  high  treason  to  homceo- 
pathy,  op  without  forfeiting  our  claims  to  be  considered 
homteopathists,  freely  subject  it  to  the  searching  light  of 
criticism,  and  accept  it  if  we  find  it  accords  with  reason 
and  truth,  or  reject  it  under  opposite  circumstances. 

As  I  have  done  with  others  of  Hahnemann's  theories 
and  peculiar  views,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  iiistorically 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  dynamization,  as  I  find 
it  from  a  close  and  careful  study  of  Halmemann's 
iiTitinga  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest. 

It  is  impossible  so  to  separate  the  dynanjization- 
theory  from  the  doctrines  respecting  the  doses  as  to  be 
able  to  treat  of  the  one  without  reierenee  to  the  other ; 
indeed,  we  shall  find  that  the  doses  Hahnemann  latteriy 
advised  owed  their  eicessive  exiguity  to  his  theory  of 
dynamization  from  the  processes  he  employed,  or  this 
theory  was  devised  to  explain  the  effects  of  small  doses. 

In  his  first  essay  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  ne-v 
therapeutic  principle,  published  in  1796,  no  allusion  ii 
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made  to  anj  doaea  different  from  thoee  in  ordinary  use, 
nor  is  there  aEV  mention  made  of  any  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  medicines;  cousequently  nothing 
is  said  about  dynamization.  In  an  essay  published  tha 
following  year  we  still  observe  no  peculinrity  on  these 
pointH,  and  in  his  writiugs  up  to  1801  nothing  is  to  be 
found  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  woa  anything 
exceptional  in  his  mode  of  employing  drugs,  aare  that  he 
used  them  iu  accordance  with  the  law  he  had  enunciated 
in  1796,  and  advised  that  every  medicine  should  only  be 
given  singly  and  alone. 

It  is  in  ruB  little  work  on  Scarlet  Feoer,  published  in 
1801,  that  we  have  the  first  forebodings  of  an  unusual  mdde 
of  preparing  the  medicines,  of  the  inflnitesimal  doaea, 
and  of  the  dynamiaation-theory.  The  dose  of  opium  there 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  a  certain  form  of  tiie 
BCiuiet  lever  is  very  small  compared  with  the  ordinary 
dose,  aud  the  tincture  of  opium  is  to  be  prepared  vr 
intimate  miiture  of  the  opium  with  the  alcohol,  by  well. 
shaking  the  bottle  in  which  the  solution  is  performed. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  intimate  mixriure  as  well 
of  the  opium  vdth  the  alcohol  as  of  the  tincture  l^iu 
prepared  with  the  vehicle — water  or  beer — in  which  it  waB 
to  be  administered.  The  object  of  the  dilution  in  thia 
case  seems,  however,  to  be  solely  to  diminish  tlie  size  and 
power  of  the  dose ;  and  there  is  no  question  as  yet  rf 
aiiv  increase  of  power  by  the  intimate  mixture  by  meani 
of  the  succussiou  employed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  prophylactic  tincture  of 
belladouna,  mentioned  in  the  same  essay,  he  directs  that 
the  several  dilutions  used — they  are  three  in  number,  and 
prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  drug  to  40(^ 
300,  and  200  of  the  vehicle  (diluted  alcohol)— should 
be  prepared  by  diligent  shaking  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 
The  object  of  this  dOution  was  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  medicine  chiefly,  for  he  remarks  that  in  patients  of 
very  tranquil  disposition  the  dose  he  orders,  as  a  gen^Al 
rule,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be  incre-aaed  and  stirred 
for  a  minute  longer  with  the  fluid  vehicle.  Immediately 
after  this,  however,  follows  what  we  may  consider  the 
f  the  future  dyuamization-theory.    "  It  ia  act 
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credible,"  he  observes,  "  how  much  this  and  every  other 
mediuiue  loaes  in  power,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  licked  up  simply 
and  uumixed  with  anything  in  a  apoon,  or  give  it  only  on 
sugar,  or,  though  we  drop  it  into  a  fluid,  aduiinister  it 
without  stirring  it  well  up  with  the  Tehicle.  It  is  only 
by  stirring,  by  brisk,  long-continued  stirring,  that  a  liquid 
medicine  obtains  the  largest  number  of  points  of  contact 
for  the  living  tibre,  thereby  alone  doea  it  become  right 
powerlUl,"  Thus  the  increase  of  power  supposed  to  be 
f!;ained  by  the  medicine  fr<Jm  its  intimate  mixture  with 
the  non-medicinal  fluid  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
greater  number  of  points  of  contact  it  then  presents  to 
the  part  to  which  it  ia  applied. 

This  doctrine,  by  which  the  mere  atimng  or  shaking 
with  a  non-medieinal  Tehicle  was  alleged  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  drug,  naturally  met  with  opposition  from 
those  physicians  who  believed  that  an  increase  of  the 
material  quantity  of  the  drug  was  tlie  sole  way  of  increas- 
ing its  activity.  Accordingly  we  find  Hofeland  ask- 
iug,  with  a  sneer,  "  What  effect  can  the  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  have?^'  To  this 
question  Hahnemann  promptly  replies,  in  the  joumid  of 
his  querist,  by  a  short  article,  which  you  wiU  find  in  the 
Lesser  Writings,  entitled  "  On  the  power  of  small  dosee 
of  medicine  in  general,  and  of  belladonna  in  particular." 
He  refers  to  the  difference  observed  in  the  efiect  of  a 
hard  dry  pill  of  "extract  of  belladonna  and  of  a  single 
grain  of  the  same  extract  dissolved  in  a  couple  of  pints  of 
water,  by  being  well  rubbed  up  with  it,  and  then  stroDgly 
shaken  for  five  minutes,  and  taken  by  the  moat  robust 
labourer  by  teaspoonfids  within  sis  or  eight  hours.  He 
further  adds,  that  a  single  drop  of  such  a  solution,  mixed 
with  six  ounces  of  water,  by  being  vigorously  shaken, 
will  possess  enormous  power ;  for  if  a  few  teaapoonfula 
of  it  be  given  to  a  patient  whose  disease  was  one  for 
which  belladonna  was  suitable,  they  will  bring  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave. 

In  explanation  of  the  much  greater  effect  of  the  solu- 
tion thus  prepared  than  the  dry  undissolved  extract, 
says  that  tlie  latter  presents  few  points  of  contact  to  t 
body,  whereas  the  thorough  solution,  comw  ia  oonl" 
■  z2 
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with  nuiny  more  points  of  the  living  fibre  ;  and,  he  ed^ 
as  the  medione  dixa  not  act  atomically  hut  only  di-nami- 
cally,  it  excites  maeh  more  severe  Bymptoms  than  the 
eompa<.'t  pill,  containing  a  million  times  m.ore  medicine,  ii 
(.■afiiLble  of  doing. 

He  then  refersjto  the  exalted  eicitabilitj  of  the  vital 
force  in  diseoBe-s,  and  illtutrates  this  by  Bcveral  familitt 
examples,  and  he  cites  some  instances  of  paralytic  sad 
nervoiw  diseaaea,  which  he  had  cured  with  a  timdred- 
thousandtli,  and  even  a  milliolith  part  of  a  grain  of  bell* 

At  this  period,  then,  we  have  the  embryo  of  the 
dyiiatnization- theory,  though  still  very  difi'erent  frMn 
what  it  afterwarda  grew  to  under  Hahaemann'a  fostering 
care.  He  contends  for  an  inereaBe  in  the  power  of  tie 
drug  from  its  tiiorougb  adinisture  nitb  a  non-medicin^ 
vohii;le,  and  he  accoiinte  for  this  inereaBe  of  power  by  the 
greater  number  of  points  of  contact  it  presents  to  tie 
living  fibre,  in  consequence  of  its  minuter  subdirisioDs. 
Another  element  also  included  in  the  doctrine,  as  it 
stands  at  this  period,  is  the  exalted  sasccptibUity  of  tb 
diseased  organism  for  the  appropriate  medicine  ;  this  he 
puts  forward  by  way  of  eijdanation  of  the  power  of  the 
minute  dose  he  finds  to  be  sufiident.  The  allegation 
that  the  medicine  acta  "  not  atomically  but  only  dynanii- 
cally,"  is  that  which  has  most  bearing  on  hia  Jntiafi 
dynamization-theory. 

In  the  Madieine  of  Experience,  published  in  1805,  tJie 
forerunner  of  the  Otyanon,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  purely  dynamic  action  of  drugs,  the  incredibfr 
small  quantity  of  them  that  will  suffice  for  the  cure,  and 
the  absolute  superiority  in  point  of  power  of  the  weakett 
medicine  over  the  severest  disease  ;  but  all  this  is  insisted 
on  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  exalted  susceptibility  present 
in  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  same  doses  have  iju 
effect  on  the  healthy  or  on  those  patients  for  whose 
disuaao  the  drug  is  not  suitable ;  but  there  is  in  this 
essay  no  allusion  to  an  increase  of  power  by  the  proceoaea 
of  trituration  and,  succuseion,  indeed  no  particolar  mofe 
tion  is  made  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  homceopathic  pfaa>- 
maceutical  proceoaes. 
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Tip  to  this  period  the  diminution  of  the  doae  y 
adyised  nominally  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  too 
violent  action  of  the  remedy  given  according  to  the  m 
tlierapeutic  principle,  the  sensibility  being  bo  much  e 
alted  for  such  medicines  in  the  diseased  state  ;  and  this 
doctrine  is  again  precisely  and  explicitly  espressed  in  a. 
short  esaay  published  in  1809, 

In  the  firat  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1810, 
the  dyuamization-theory  ia  not  yet  mooted;  on  the  con- 
trary, Hahnemann  saya  that  while  an  incredibly  amiJl  doae 
suffices  to  overcome  the  disease,  it  must  not  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the  disease,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  on  a  standard  of  exiguity  that  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  medicines ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  the  medi- 
cines themselves  vary  so  much  in  power."  Further,  as  a 
proof  that  he  considered  the  dimmution  of  the  doses  aa 
merely  a  diminution  of  the  material  of  the  drug,  he  adds, 
that  in  these  very  anmll  doses  there  must  still  be  some  of 
the  Bubatance  of  the  drug ;  no  portion  can  be  mode  so 
smaU  as  that  it  shall  not  contain  something  of  the  medicine, 
and  this  aometbing  partakes  of  all  the  properties  of  the 
whole  drug,  No  change  is  here  spoken  of  as  taking 
place  in  the  properties  of  the  drug  by  the  processes 
employed  to  procure  its  subdiviaiou,  such  as  we  find  he 
subsequently  conceived  to  take  place  by  his  pharmaceu- 
tical mancBuvres.  The  diminution  of  the  doae  has  for  its 
only  object  the  prevention  of  aggravation  and  of  the 
development  of  acceasory  sufferings.  The  espreasiona  he 
employs  are  diminution,  guhdivision,  and  attenuation,  and 
the  thorough  admixture,  the  strong  auccussion  of  the 
medicine  and  vehicle  are  intended  to  diffuse  the  medicine 
equally  in  the  alcohol,  water,  or  other  vehicle. 

In  this  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  Hahnemann  doea 
not  mention  how  far  he  was  in  the  habit  of  diluting  the 
medicines ;  he  does  not  apeak  about  miUionths  or 
bdlionths  of  a  grain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
had  already  begun  to  employ  the  medicines  in  pretty  high 
,  dilutions. 

Here,  however,  we  already  see  the  tendency  of  hia 
mind  towards  the  dynamization-theory  of  hia  later  daya. 
Tkua,  after  etatiiig  that  a  dose  dinded  into  a«venl  pttrte. 
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and  taken  at  iuterrals,  produces  a  much  greater  eftt^' 
than  if  the  whole  dose  were  to  be  taken  at  once — for 
example,  eight  drops  divided  into  eigh^  portions,  and 
taken  at  ehort  intervals,  wOl  produce  at  least  four  timeB 
greater  action  than  ii'  the  whole  eight  drops  were  taken  at 
once — he  proceeds  to  observe  that  we  may  readily  pro- 
duce a  great  excess  of  action,  viz.,  if  we  dilute  the  eight 
drops  and  give  them  to  the  patient  in  dilution,  so  that  lie 
shall  take  a  drop  every  hoia-  or  two.  The  cause  of  due 
escesaive  action  he  states  to  be  that  by  the  dilution  the 
medicine  obtains  a.  greater  power  of  extension.  He  pap- 
ticularly  insists  that  there  is  a  great  difference  whether 
we  give  the  eight  drops  simply  divided,  or  uniformly  and 
thoroughly  raised  with  the  vehicle.  He  alleges  that  one 
single  drop  of  a  tincture  intimately  miied  by  vigoroua 
shaking  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  doses  cf  two 
ounces  at  a  time,  every  two  hours,  wiU  produce  four  time* 
as  much  effect  as  eight  drops  of  the  tincture  taken  at  one 
dose.  He  saya  it  is  a  maxim  of  experience  that  the 
power  of  the  medicine  is  considerably  increased  by  being 
intimately  mixed  with  a  larger  volume  of  fluid,  hence,  t» 
Bays,  in  order  to  make  the  dose  of  the  homaiopathic 
remedy  as  small  as  possible,  it  should  be  administered  in 
the  smallest  possible  volume,  in  order  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  fewest  nerves ;  and  hence  it  is  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary  to  drink  water  after  taking  a  small  dose. 
formerly  he  had  advised  the  medicine  to  be  given  m 
water,  and  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  considers 
tion  of  the  modes  of  exhibiting  the  medicine,  that  in  his 
later  years  he  again  counselled  the  giving  of  the  medicine 
in  water. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  endeavours  to  fix  by  arith- 
metical scale  the  effects  of  diluted  medicines.  He  says 
a  mixture  of  one  drop  of  a  tincture  with  ten  drops  of 
non-medicinal  fluid,  and  one  drop  of  this  taken,  will  not 
produce  ten  times  the  effects  of  a  drop  ten  times  more 
diluted,  but  scarcely  twice  as  great  an  efiect,  and  eo  on. 
Supposing,  says  he,  one  drop  of  a  mixture  tliat  contains 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  medicine  to  produce  an  efiect^a, 
one  drop  of  a  diluted  mixture  containing  one-faon- 
dredth  ta  a  grain  will  produce  an  effect=o  divided  by    . 
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two,  if  it  eontnin  one-ten-tfaousandth  of  a  grain =11  di- 
vided by  four,  and  so  on.  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that 
lie  retains  this  ridiculous  calculation  througliout  all 
the  editions  of  the  Onjanon,  though  he  entirely  altered 
Ilia  views  on  the  auhject  of  dilutio:^,  aad  affirmed  the 
higher  diiutions  to  be  higher  strengths.  Another  proof 
of  his  unwillingnesa  to  cancel  the  litera  scripta,  even 
though  its  retention  rendered  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  completely  contradicting  hiTOself, 

It  is  obvious  that  to  render  an  arithmetical  calculation 
of  this  sort  in  the  slighteat  degree  plausible,  one  of  the 
elementa  in  it,  viz.,  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism, 
should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  whereas  we  all  know  it  varies 
not  only  in  every  different  individual  and  in  every  dif- 
ferent disease,  but  in  the  same  individual  and  the  same 
disease  at  different  periods.  In  this  absurd  calculation, 
Hahnemann  would  ^most  appear  as  an  imitator  of  John 
Brown  with  his  scale  of  excitability,  though  Hahnemann, 
on  several  occasions,  ridicules  Brown  beyond  measure  for 
this  vepv  scale.  Hahnemann's  excellent  critical  powers 
and  logical  acumen  unfortunately  did  not  extend  to  hia 
own  doctrine. 

To  be  sure,  Hahnemann  might  have  shielded  himself 
under  the  vagueness  and  indefinite  charaoter  of  this  won- 
derful calculation,  for  you  will  notice  that  he  oftbra  no 
explanation  whatever  of  what  he  means  by  one  effect 
being  only  hal^  a  quarter,  or  an  eighth  of  another  effect 
of  a  medicinal  dose ;  he  does  not  say  whether  he  aUudea 
to  the  effect  on  the  healthy  or  on  the  diseased,  or  whe- 
ther the  effect  he  implies  was  a  quantitative  or  qualitative 
effect,  or  both.  Besides  retaining  this  estraordinary 
attempt  at  calculation  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Organon, 
pubUshed  in  1833,  he  there  darkens  counsel  by  stating 
that  he  has  very  often  seen  a  drop  of  the  deciUionth  dilu- 
tion of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  produce  pretty  nearly 
just  half  as  much  effect  as  a  drop  of  the  quintillionth 
dilution  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the  same 
individual.  This  ia  a  very  curious  statement,  read  in 
coujunction  with  the  aDegation  that  the  power  of  the 
medicine  is  vastly  increased  by  the  processes  of  homceo- 
pathie  attenuation,  as  we  shaU  presently  aee  was  Habne- 
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mann's  idea,  Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  and  all  similar 
computationB  of  tlie  action  of  homceopathic  mediciuea, 
without  taking  into  conaideration  the  different  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  orgnnisniB  in  different  indinduols,  tu  the 
same  individual  at  different  periods,  and  in  the  some 
individual  even  in  apparently  the  same  circumstancee, 
IB  perfectly  inadraiBsiole,  and,  in  fact,  leads  only  to  delu- 
sion and  contradictions.  Indeed,  we  ail  know  that  the 
argument  of  arithmetical  computation  ia  that  most  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  allopathists  against  bomieo- 
C'hy,  and  the  count er-arg^umeut  of  all  homceopatbiats 
ever  been  that  euch  numerical  computations  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  subject,  that  the  dynamism  of  the 
organism  is  not  affectable  by  quantity  in  the  same  manner 
aa  physical  bodies. 

From  what  I  have  stated  as  the  position  of  the  question 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  it  wiU  be  evident  that 
H^inemann's  notions  at  that  tiffl.e  were  as  follow : — 

1.  By  dinainiahing  the  size  of  the  dose  he  intended  to 
avoid  aggravation,  and  the  accesaoiy  effects  of  the  medicine. 

2.  By  the  process  employed  in  diminishing  the  dose, 
viz.,  by  the  intimate  mirture  of  the  medicine  with  a  non- 
medicinal  vehicle  by  means  of  vigorous  shaking,  an  in- 
creiue  of  its  activity  is  alleged  to  be  produced. 

3.  In  order  to  diminish  ita  power,  the  medicine  must 
be  taken  not  dissolved  in  water  and  without  drinkina 
thereafter,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  believed 
its  power  would  be  increased  by  mere  solution,  without 
any  shaking  or  intimate  mixture. 

From  the  above,  the  natural  and  logical  deduction 
would  be  that,  in  order  to  produce  mild  medicinal  aGtion^ 
the  ostensible  object  of  Hahnemann's  diluting  processes, 
we  should,  in  place  of  diluting  the  medicine,  mther  give 
it  undiluted  and  unshaken,  and  rather  give  one  larger 
doso  at  once  thim  the  same  dose  in  divided  quantities. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  out  for  you  the  further 
development  of  the  dynamization- theory. 

In  trie  year  1825  Hahnemann  volunteers,  in  a  literanr 
joomal,  a  reply  to  the  question  that  bad  been  publicly  ad- 
dressed to  hmi  in  a  previous  number  of  the  same  journal 
,  — "  Soio  can  stnall  doset  qf  such  verff  attenuated  metUeiaei 
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as  hommopathy  emplotfg  have  anif  action  on  the  iiek?" 
With  Home  few  alterationa,  this  paper  is  reprinted  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  sixth  volmna  of  the  Materia 
Meiico,  pnbliaUed  in  1827.  He  begins  by  stating  that 
the  queation  is  a  foolish  one,  "aa  what  actually  taies 
place  must  et  leaat  be  possible ;"  not  a  yery  bright  reply 
one  might  im^ine,  when  the  taking  place  of  the  thing 
at  all  was  what  hia  qneetioners  denied.  In  reply  to  the 
allegation  that  a  homreopathic  dilution  is  aa  thoiigh  one 
were  to  put  a  drop  of  medicine  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
he  Bays  that  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good,  for  that 
the  processes  of  snccussion  and  trituration  employed  in 
making  the  homoeopathic  dilution  are  lei^  out  of  con- 
sideration. By  these  processes,  he  aaya,  there  enauea 
not  only  the  most  intimate  niiiture,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  great  and  hitherto  unknown,  undreamt-of 
change,  by  the  development  and  liberation  of  the  dy- 
namic powers  of  the  medicine,  as  to  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. In  the  addition  of  a  drop  to  a  large  body  of 
water,  however,  there  ia  no  question  of  even  a  superficial 
misture  of  the  medicine  with  the  water.  It  would  even 
be  impossible  to  effect  a  thorough  mixture-  of  a  drop  of 
medicme  with  only  a  hogshead  of  water,  though  our 
transatlantic  and  sometimes  transcendental  friend  Dr. 
Hering,  one  of  whose  transcendentalisms  consists  in 
taking  up  every  point  of  Hahnemann's  doctrinea  where 
Hahnemann  himself  judiciously  left  off,  and  pursuing 
it  beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  probability,  and  for 
some  short  distance  into  the  domain  of  abaiirdity — Dr. 
Hering,  I  say,  gravely  aaaerta  that  the  addition  of  one 
miserable  globule  will  make  a  whole  trough  of  water 
medicinal.'' 

But,  says  Hahnemann,  it  is  not  tho  mere  thorough 
adraisture  that  is  effected  by  the  homceopathic  pro- 
cesst's — and  here  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  cen- 
tesimal scale,  or  1  to  100,  should  be  the  proportion 
observed  betwixt  medicine  and  vehicle— but,  by  the  suc- 
cuHsion  and  trituxation  employed,  a  change  la  effected 
in  the  misture,  so  incredibly  great  and  bo  inconceivably 
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curative,  that  tbia  deTelopment  of  the  spiritual  poirer 
of  medicinea  to  auch  a.  height,  by  means  of  the  moiti- 
plied  and  continued  trituration  aud  succussion  of  a  small 
portion  of  medicinal  aubstnuce  witli  ever  more  and 
more  dry  or  fluid  non- medicinal  Bubatance,  deaeirea 
incontestably  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  diaoo- 
veries  of  the  age.  As  analogies  to  this  alleged  increase  of 
dynamic  power  by  the  Lomceopathic  processes,  he  refers 
to  the  powerful  effects  of  friction  in  producing  heat,  ffli 
analogy  that  would  hold  good  at  the  time  this  essay 
was  written,  but  which  would  scarcely  be  adduced,  in 
these  dajs  of  wonderfnl  ideas  respecting  the  cotrelation 
of  the  physical  forces.  He  likewise  refers  to  the  odours 
of  certain  substaneeH,  which  are  only  elicited  by  friction ; 
but  here  again  iimilitudo  elaudioal,  for  it  is  only  while 
they  are  being  rubbed  that  bone,  horn,  and  stinkatone 
display  their  odorous  properties,  whereas  the  powers  of 
medicmes  once  set  iree  by  friction  are  said  to  continue 
fi«e  for  CTBr. 

By  trituration  and  succussion,  he  says,  the  medicinal 
power  of  medicines  may  be  increased  almost  to  an  in- 
finite degree.  Hence  we  are  warned  against  succussing 
our  succesaiTe  dilutions  over-much,  and  told  that  a  imp 
of  droaera  of  the  15tb  or  30th  dilution,  each  dilution  M 
which  has  had  twenty  shakes,  will  endanger  the  life  of 
a  hooping-cough  patient,  from  its  estraordmary  potencyj 
whereas  had  each  dilution  only  been  shaken  twice,  a 
globule  of  the  same  dilution  would  cure  the  disease, 
witiiout  endangering  the  child's  health  in  the  slightest 


"The  homcBopathic  attenuations," 
far  from  being  diminution*  of  the  medicinal  power  of  ft 
grain  or  drop  of  the  crude  drug,  keeping  pace  with  its 
extreme  fractional  diminution  as  expressed  by  figureii 
are,  on  the  contrary,  an  actual  exaltation  of  the  medi- 
cinal power,  a  real  spiritualization  of  the  dynumic  pro- 
perty— a  true,  astonishing  unyeiling  and  vivifying  of  tha 
medicinal  spirit."  Again,  "  by  these  proceaaea  the  in- 
ternal medicinal  power  ia  liberated  from  its  material 
bonds,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  operate  more  penetratiaaly 
imd  more  freely    ou  the   living    organism,"    and   "Wie 
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material  receptacle  of  these  natural  forces,  the  palpable 
ponderable  matter,  is  not  to  bo  taken  into  cousideranon." 

Thus  the  simple  acta  of  suuciisaion  and  trituration, 
which  Hahnemaim  at  first  adopted  solely  for  the  sake  | 
of  obtaining  a  dne  admixture  of  the  drug  with  the 
vehicle,  graduaUy  attained  in  his  estimation  a  novel  and  i 
important  rank.  Not  only  did  they  completely  i 
tr.ilize  the  weakening  procesa  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  medicine  naturally  produced  by  the  diminution 
of  its  quantity,  but  they  more  than  supplied  the  loss  of 
quanti^,  and  if  carried  only  a  little  fii^ber  than  uaual, 
actually  increased  the  power  and  energy  of  the  drag, 
or  even  conferred  on  it  entirely  new  propertieB, 

In  the  preface  to  thuja,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Pure  Materia  Medica,  published  in  1828,  he  says  that 
the  higher  dilutions  oi  this  medicine,  e.  g.,  the  30th  or 
even  the  60th,  if  each  dilution  be  shaken  ten  or  more 
times,  so  far  from  being  inferior  in  strength  to  the  lower 
dilutions,  are  actually  more  powerful.  Consequently,  he 
recommends  that  each  dilution  be  prepared  only  with 
two  suceussions.  In  a  note  to  this  preface  he  takea 
great  credit  to  himself  for  this  discovery  of  the  increase 
of  power  by  Buccussion  and  trituration,  and  saya  that 
by  these  proceaaes  all  the  material  substance  of  the 
drug  seems  to  dissolve  and  be  transmuted  into  piu'e  me- 
diciual  spirit. 

So  fearful  ia  he  of  increasing  the  medicinal  potency  of 
a  medicine  by  sbaking  it  too  much,  that  he  earnestly 
deprecates  the  practice  of  carrying  about  medicines  in 
the  liquid  state,  as  the  mere  shaking  of  walking  or  driv- 
ing will,  he  alleges,  increase  their  potency  to  a  dangerona 
extent.  To  show  that  this  dynamization  of  memcines 
is  purely  an  eflect  of  succussion  and  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  dilution,  he  mentions  an  experiment  he  made. 
"  I  dissolved,"  says  he,  "  a  grain  ot  soda  in  an  ounce 
of  water  mixed  with  alcohol  in  a  phial,  which  was  thereby 
filled  half  full,  and  shook  thia  solution  continuously  for 
half  an  hour,  and  thia  was  in  dynamization  and  enei^y 
equal  to  the  30th  development  of  poteucv."  A  point, 
I  should  say,  most  difficult  to  prove,  nor  does  he  tell  na 
how  he  proved  it.     AVere  it  the  case,  we  might  well  usk, 
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what  use  is  there  in   diluti 

if  merely  shaking  the  firat  dilutioa  fo 

produce  preeiael;^  the  same  effeet  ? 

Halmemttan  lumBelf,  however,  savea  ua  the  trouble  of 
eeriously  refuting  this  statement  of  hia,  for  a  few  years 
later  he  does  ao  bimBelf.  Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Clironie  Disease*  {second  edition),  he 
tells  UB  it  13  absolutely  neceesaty  to  dilute  medicines  in 
order  to  be  able  to  potentize  or  dynamize  them ;  "for," 
says  he,  "  the  greatest  amount  of  auccuBsion  and  tritu- 
ration of  substances  in  a  concentrated  form  will  not 
enable  ub  to  liberate  and  bring  to  light  the  more  subtle 
part  of  the  medicinal  power  that  lies  still  deeper."  In 
this  preface  he,  however,  no  longer  seems  to  dread  the 
enormous  increase  of  power  in  a  medicine  if  the  regu- 
lation two  sliakes  be  surpassed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
now  says  that  bv  alovenly  shaking  the  dynamization  is 
not  effected,  and  tie  advises  tea,  twenty,  fifty,  and  ctcti 
more  HuccuBaions  to  be  given,  striking  the  bottle  each 
time  against  some  hard  elastic  body.  In  another  part  of 
this  book  he  form^y  retracts  the  advice  he  had  previously 
given  about  the  two  succuaaiona  for  each  dilution,  ana 
states  that  he  cannot  now  potentize  too  strongly,  and 
therefore  he  recommenda  ten  succuaaion  strokea  aa  the 
rule  for  each  dilution.  Indeed,  he  carries  his  shaking 
stUl  further,  and  no  member  of  the  fraternity  of  shakera 
can  now  rival  him  ;  for,  as  he  recommenda  the  medicine 
to  be  given  in  solution,  he  saya  the  potency  must  be 
altered  by  six  or  eight  vigorous  ahakea  of  the  bottle 
before  each  dose.  Like  the  poetical  Dr.  Boiua,  hia  dt 
rection  now  is — 


1^1 


In  a  note  in  the  Organon,  and  in  the  first  volume 
the  Chronic  Diseases  (page  181),  and  again  in  a  note 
to  the  proving  of  phosphorus,  we  iind  that  among  othei 
eflects  alleged  to  be  produced  on  the  medicine  by  the 
dynamizing  procesaes  of  succusaion  and  trituration,  it 
ia  atated  to  be  removed  completely  out  of  the  ephero 
s£  chemical  action.     Thus  a  globule  i£  j^hosphtmu  30 
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contained  in  a  powder  of  milk-Bugar  that  may  have  been 
prepai'ed  for  a  year  and  more,  will  at  tke  end  of  tLst 
time  have  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  but  will  still  ayt  perfeutly  as  pkoapharug  and  not 
as  phogphorie  acid.  Again,  a  gloDule  of  the  30th  potency 
contained  in  a  phial  prepared  twenty  years  before,  and 
UBed  tbouBanda  of  times  by  olfaction,  atiU  continues  to 
possess  its  power  undiininished,  and  may  be  used  with 
perfect  confidence  for  tiie  cure  of  a  disease.  Thus,  by 
the  jprocesa  of  djTiami^ation  it  would  appear  tLat  the 
metheinal  action  is  rendered  almost  if  not  quite  inex- 
haustible. 

The  dynamization-procesa,  we  are  told  in  the  Organon,'* 
may  be  carried  up  to  60,  160,  300,  and  higher,  without 
impairing  the  strength. of  the  medicine  much;  in  auch 
high  potencies  the  medicine  seems  to  act  more  rapidly 
and  penetratingly,  but  at  the  same  time  the  action  ap- 
pears to  last  a  shorter  time. 

Prom  this  sketch  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  respecting 
the  dynamization  of  medicines,  it  will  be  apparent  td 
you  that  his  views  were  couatantly  undergoing  alteration, 
and  this  last  period  of  the  theory  is  replete  with  oontra- 
dictiona. 

Whilst  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  growth  of  hiB 
system  he  merely  tella  us  to  shake  the  bottle,  to  shake  ib 
atrongly — to  shake  it  for  a  minute  or  longer — he  after- 
wards tella  US  that  much  shaking  increases  the  power  of 
the  medicine  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  therefore  only 
two  shakes  must  be  used  for  each  dilution.  Latterly, 
however,  he  again  loses  his  dread  of  shaking,  and  after 
once  more  appointing  ten  shakes  for  each  dilution  aa  the 
standard,  he  becomes  more  liberal  and  allows  twenty, 
fifty,  or  more  ahakea,  and  hall"  a  doMn  shakes  to  the 
bottle  before  each  dose  of  the  medicinal  solution, 

Again,  whereaa  in  one  place  he  says  that  the  shaking 
is  the  only  agent  in  the  dynamization,  and  a  strong 
medicinal  solution,  if  shaken  long  enough,  will  become 
like  the  30th  potency,  in  another  he  alleges  that  dilu- 
tion IB  esseutial  to  the  dynamising  effect  of 
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and  thiit  &11  the  rubbing  or  shaking  in  the  world  will  not 
dynamize  an  undiluted  substance.  ' 

The  dyiiamiKation-tbeory  involves  another   contradic- 
tion.    Hahuemuun  aaj-a,  lor  instance,  that  the  weakest     ' 
possible  dose  ia  sufflcient  to  overcome  the  diseaae,  axti     I 
the  duse  can  scarcely  bo  made  weak  enough  to  avoid  ag-     1 
gravation.     At  the  same  time  he  directs  us  to  dynamize 
our  medicines  up  to  the  3Uth  degree  of  potency,  whikt 
he  telia  us  that  by  the  prucesaes  used  in  thia  operatiDa 
the  power  of  the  medicine  ia  not   diminished  but  in-      I 
creased  ;  and  we  even  find  that  a  number  of  succussioua, 
which  at  one  time  he  told  us  would  make  tlie  remedy 
endiwiger  the  life  of  a  patient  by  increasing  the  potency 
of  the  drug,  is  latterly  advised  by  him  to  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  all  medicuies. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  brief  returns  of  Hahne- 
mann's deeds  and  thougbtii  on  the  subject  of  the  dy- 
namization  of  medicines,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  the  substance  of  the  principal  lucubrations  on 
thia  subject  that  have  been  indulged  in  by  Hahnemann's 
followers. 

Yon  will  not  have  failed  to  remark  in  my  previous 
lectures  that  every  idea  and  suggestive  hint  thrown  out 
by  Hahnemann,  and  still  more  everything  beiiring  the 
semblance  of  a  new  hypotJiesis,  has  been  greedily  caught 
Up  by  some  of  his  disciples  and  worked  out  to  that  fr&. 
quently  desiderated  termination  of  a  mathematical  pnv 
blem,  the  reducHo  ad  ahmrdam.  As  it  was  with  the  other 
theories  I  have  spoken  of  to  you  before,  so  it  is  with  this 
one  of  the  dynamization  of  medicines. 

You  will  recollect  that  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  processes  of  succussiuu  and  tritii- 
ratiou  n^  a  dematerialization  of  the  medicines,  a,  trans- 
mutation of  the  material  medicimd  substiince  into 
immaterial  medicinal  spirit.  This  is  an  idea  Halmemann 
is  very  fond  of  reiterating,  though  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  from  Lis  own  writings  a  refutation  and 
implied  denial  of  any  such  transmutarion ;  for  Hahne- 
mann,  as  I  have  frequently  shown  you,  always  argues  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  refuting  hia  own  views.    Thus  be  obsenea — l  q^uote 
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from  the  biat  edition  of  the  Organon  — "  \.  subhtanee 
divided  mto  ever  so  manj  parta  must  contain  in  its 
smaUeet  conceivable  parts  still  soiie  of  this  substance, 
and  the  amalle'^t  conceivable  part  does  not  cease  to  be 
aome  of  this  substance  ' 

However,  this  suggestion  concerning  the  spintualiza- 
tionofthe  medicinal  auhatance  by  the  homceopathic  phar- 
maceutic processes  fascinated  the  imagination  of  a  Sar- 
matian  nobleman,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hahnemann's, 
a  certain  Count  von  Korsakoff,  who  favoured  the  homceo- 
pathic medical  world  with  his  opinion  and  advice,  which 
have  gained  a  fictitious  importance  by  the  notice  Hahne- 
mann t<iok  of  thera,  and  the  certain  amount  of  deference 
he  paid  to  the  exouraive  imaginings  of  his  northern 
ally.' 

Korsakoff  was  the  real  originsl  inventor  of  the  high 
potencies,  for  he  first  conceived  and  executed  the  idea 
of  diluting  medicines  up  aa  high  as  1500.  Sulphur,  he 
said,  acted  better  at  that  degree  of  potency.  But  what 
he  prided  himself  most  on  was  his  brilliant  notion  of 
commvinicftting  medirinal  power  to  a  multitude  of  non- 
medionted  globules  by  means  of  introducing  among  them 
a  single  medicated  one.  Hahnemann's  assertion  that 
one  globule  would  continue  to  give  off  medicinal  power 
unimpaired  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  never  a  bit  the  worse  of  its  long  lahoura, 
had  apparently  suggested  his  new  and  original  notion  to 
our  worthy  Count,  who  evidently  thought  that  this  medi- 
cinal power  given  off  so  continuously  by  the  medicated 
globule  might  be  turned  to  some  uaefid  purpose.  He 
accordingly  placed  in  a  bottle  1000  sugar- globules  un- 
medicated,  and  added  to  them  one  globule  imbibed  with 
sulphur  100,  and  shook  the  whole  tor  a  minute,  when,  of 
course,  he  found  that  any  one  of  these  globules  thus 
infected  by  the  medicated  one  acted  just  aa  well  as 
if  it  had  been  imbibed  with  the  tincture  at  first  band. 
Emboldened  by  his  success,  our  adventurous  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  medicate  in  the  same  manner  13,500  plain 
augar-globules,  by  shaking  them  for  five  minutes  with 

'  OrpuuD,  p.  3H,  note. 
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one  globule  of  Bulphur  30.  He  prepared  a  case  ecai- 
tomiDg  bottlea  Med  with  Doa-roeaicated  '  globules,  and 
into  each  bottle  he  dropped  a  medicated  ope,  and  after  a 
little  shaking  oU  became  medicated.  What  Hahnemann 
had  done  in  regard  to  fluid  medicines,  that  did  fi-iend 
Korsakoff  in  regard  to  dry  globules,  he  warned  against 
canning  the  bottlea  about  with  us  in  our  pocketo,  for 
fear  their  power  should  be  enonoously  increased  by 
rubbing  against  each  other.  Korsakoff  believes  that  ma 
material  division  of  the  medicine  ceases  at  about  the  6th 
dilution,  and  that  therealter  the  medieintd  power  is  com- 
municated by  a  proeeaa  analogous  to  intection  and  alto- 
gether immaterial.  Hahnemann,  who,  as  I  have  jnst 
aaid,  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  our  dUetlanle' s  pueri- 
lities, denies  that  the  material  subdivision  ceases  at  the 
6th  dilution.  He  admits  the  probability  of  one  dry 
medicated  globule  infecting  several  thousands  of  un- 
medicated  ones,  and  repeats  his  previous  assertion  aa 
to  a  globule,  this  time  of  etaphisagria  30,  giving  off  me- 
dicinal power  continuously  for  twenty  years ;  but  he 
shakes  his  bead  at  the  idea  of  dry  medicated  globules 
being  further  dynamized  by  being  shaken  together  in 
the  pocket.  He  looks  upon  Korsakoff's  experim^ito 
with  dynamizing  mediyines  up  to  1500  as  curious,  in 
showing  the  ahnost  illimitable  extent  to  which  the  ho- 
mceopathie  processes  may  be  carried  without  destroyiitf 
the  medicinal  properties,  but  as  useless  in  a  prat^icu 
point  of  view.  The  30tb  potency,  says  he,  is  the  stan- 
dard by  which  we  shoula  all  abide  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  residts.  Hahnemann  had  previously,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Schreter,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  djiiamizing 
medicines  beyond  30 ;  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
he  subsequently  deviated  in  both  directionB  from  this 
normal  standard. 

As  every  novel  idea  in  homcoopttthy,  no  matter  whence 
it  came,  haH  bad  its  adherents,  so  this  infecting  notion 
of  Korsakoff's  was  no  sooner  enunciated  tliaa  it  -was 
adopted  by  some  of  the  homceopathic  gohmnouchea.  Dr. 
Gross  of  course  instantly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Korsakolfian  notion,  and  gravely  notified  that  be  had 
communicated  blood^oieer  to  ever  so  many  sugar-globular 
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by  adding  to  them  one  globule  imbibed  with  a  dilution 
of  bis  own  blood,  ajid  witb  this  wouderfol  medicine  he 
tad  cured  congaationa  of  varioiis  aorta,'  Dr.  Plftubel" 
of  Gotha  said  it  did  not  matter  if  the  globules  feU  out 
of  the  powder  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  the  milk- 
Bugar  in  the  powder  waa  already  infected  by  them  and 
contained  all  their  medicinal  virtues. 

Purauing  another  idea  of  Halmenuinn'a,  that,  namely, 
which  led  him  to  aaaert  that  fiirther  attenuatioo  ie  not  necea- 
aary  to  the  dynamizatioa  of  a  medicine,  but  that  continuous 
Buccusaion  without  dilution  ia  sufficient,  auch  acema  to 
hare  been  the  plan  adopted  by  another  dilettante  admirer 
of  Hahnemann's,  this  time  not  an  aristocratic  landed  pro- 

Srietor,  but  a  democratic  horse-trainer.'  Herr  StaUmeieter 
enichen  of  "Wismar,  an  enthusiast  and  a  myatery-monger, 
'  who  during  his  life  kept  his  manipulations  a  profound 
secret,  whether  for  the  sake  of  making  more  money  by  it, 
M  his  opponents  aUege,  and  as  his  having  to  do  with 
horsea  would  render  quite  likely  enough,  or  for  the  sake 
of  ensuring  the  genuineneaa  of  the  preparations  he  intro- 
duced, as  hie  friends  aaaert,  it  ia  impossible  now  to  tell ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  he  introdiiced  into  homceopathic  practice 
thoae  preparations  t«rmed  high  potencies,  which  have  for 
some  years  back  been  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  happy 
family  of  bomceopatha.  I  have,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Sritiih  Journal  of  HomcEopathy,  given  an  account  of 
his  mode  of  preparing  his  medicines,  as  far  as  that  could 
be  learned  from  the  writings  he  left  behind  him  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successor  and  apologist.  Dr.  KentBch.  From 
these  documents  and  certain  letters  our  horse-broaking 
friend  sent  to  various  medical  men,  wherein  bits  of  the 
mighty  secret  ooze  out,  it  would  seem  that  the  chief 

■  Arcb.,  ii>.2.  oQrieueliDh'BSkiDni.tS. 

•  Dr.  Urring  irill  li»s  it  (•»  JI^,  *iiM.2(jF.,  iln.Millwl  vs  in  Eiielud  know- 
iD^Sy  iimult  the  meiDurr  of  thia  hfin  by  vidJuifp  him  «  horie-Iniiner,  ^aA  dix  Aa 
Encliili  oquiHlioit  of  im  liUe  oT  SUUnuuiteF  is  UaiUir  of  tlie  Hi 
or  high  Inut  sad  difni^.    Dbt  wen  were  it  (lie  c*Ae  that  the  tCtui 
ondiirUielhikoofGQlhl 
'    "    ■       it  CouH,  that 
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peculiaritiea  of  Herr  Jeiiichen'e  mode  of  preparation  were 
these :  that  he  allowed  the  dilution  with  which  he  etnrted 
on  Ilia  tranaeendeiital  dynamizing  excureion  to  erftpoMle 
to  drynesB ;  that  he  UBed  comparatively  large  bottles, 
and  held  them  in  what  Brother  Jonathan  would  call  ■ 
slanlindicttlar  direction  while  shaking  them ;  that  he  leck- 
oned  the  number  of  potencies  by  the  number  of  shakes 
he  gflTe  the  bottle,  ten  shakea  being  equiyalent  to  one 
degree  of  potency ;  that  he  sometimeB  started  &om  tbe 
29th  dilution,  sometiiceB  from  a  much  lower  one,  but  M 
hia  potencies  were  only  reckoned  by  the  uumber  o{ 
shakes  he  gave  the  bottle,  it  did  not  much  matter  to 
him  where  he  started  from ;  that  it  is  probable  that  he 
diluted  the  medicine  after  every  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
shakes,  or  26  degrees  of  potency,  hut  this  point  is  tlOt 

Suite  clear ;  that  hia  degrees  of  potency,  consequently, 
aye  nothing  in  coimaon  with  what  Hahnemann  vajdM* 
Btauda  by  that  term.  Being  a  man  of  extraordinary  m(* 
cular  power,  and  shaking  with  all  his  might  and  mats, 
he  made,  as  he  says,  the  fluid  in  the  bottle  ring  "like 
silver  coin,"  a  prophetic  echo  of  the  aomad  hia  wonderfid 
discovery  afterwards  occasioned  in  his  pocket  by  the  afflnt 
of  thalere  it  brought  him." 

It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  I  havi 
adduced  concerning  Mr.  Jenichen'a  esploits,  that  hil 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  making  of  those  preparation! 
he  termed  high  potencies  was  quite  arbitrary  and  nfr 
Hahnenionnian,  and  doubtless  the  notoriety  they  obtainei 
was  mainly  fostered  by  his  making  a  profoimd  seiset  <t, 
his  process.     Jenicheu's  first  essay  with  high  potenoin 


•  Dr.  nnTDeoTFhiladelphu.  ae  aole  depoaiUry,  u  be  uBerts,  of  tha  mckU 
tlw  mvA  mud^  idop1«d  by  Jeidchen  in  the  prepuaFJDd  of  hie  high  poteEUhBil 
nplvta  iipubhamvilatirHitWMtiKamnieltnreTMl  whathBlmowBDf  thiHnA«M 
niV«ti  hupubliabFdiiLenn-iiithaAU;.  ImlZIj.  {iM.,tii.i),-,Rrj obiaM 
uIjc  of  itAHDthor,  hat  oerUml;  uot  TSTjOkdafVoloiy  h>  thoflp  nho  expeotsdftlH 
Terclttioii  of  thx  mystecy.  Ha  nja  it  ii  nol  yel  time  to  pnbliih  tha  whole  Hai 
■nd  he  nolT  in'm  t^c  nuWibls  iiutalnent  oontiineil  in  the  foUoniug  aenteaM 
■■  In  JsnieKon'8  prcp»r»U™»— 1,  Iha  qmntilj  of  tliB  rehiolp  is  mooE  grettn* 
proportion  io  tile  medicine;  1^  Che  sbiJdikg  Tu  iniicii  more  powerful  mod  lavV 
JDned  i  3.  the  bHltlben  eipreH  the  defnwe,  and  thkt  in  nil  exact  prunDMiai 
FonM  l«  lisrd  to  find  uy  one  who  oonW  imiUitf  Jeniehsn-a  nAJT^tS 
w  the  high  poEenciea ;  5,  JenidlieD  hai  Jalt  helilnd  liim  h  euffieient  mu^Nr 
-ntiani  to  aaKe  ii>  <ipd  ovz  ehiJdri^n'>  obiJdren."    Nolhina  y^^^S- 
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waa  with  the  metlicine  plumbum,  for  an.  affection  oE  the 
foot,  and  curiously  euough,  Uh  loat  feat  was  to  fire  a  haJl 
of  the  aarae  metal  through  his  head.  Peace  be  with  his 
ashes !  let  ua  say ;  though  his  unhappy  inveution  brought 
110  peace  but  rather  great  strife  into  the  homceopathie 
camp. 

Ol  course  that  emiuent  diacoverer  of  homosopathic 
mare's  uesta.  Dr.  Gross,  took  up  Jenichen's  new  prepara- 
tions with  great  zeal,  aud  as  he  had  previously  stated  of 
KorsakoiTs  pretended  discovery  and  ot  Hering's  isopathy, 
BO  he  now  vehemeotly  asserted  of  Jenichen's  absurdity, 
that  it  was  a  new  em  in  homoeopathy;  and  he  went 
fciTther,  for  he  pretended  thai  cures  were  never  made  till 
this  mighty  Nimrod  had  furnisbed  us  with  such  remarkr 
able  reineoiea.  St-apf,  Hering,  Bonningbausen,  Hummel, 
and  several  othera,  joined  in  Groas'a  eulogies.  One  and 
all  asserted  that  these  high  dilutions  possessed  almost 
uncoutrollable  power,  and  their  incautious  use  was  highly 
dangerous;  indeed  Eonninghaosen  killed  two  mad  dogs 
dead  on  the  spot  with  a  globule  of  one  of  them."  Jenichen, 
encouraged  by  his  patrons,  went  on  potentizing  terri- 
fically, llering  all  the  time  shouting  to  him  across  the 
Atlantic,  "  Higher,  liigher !  every  year  higher !"  a  sugges- 
tion ijoor  Jenichen  waa  not  slow  to  obey,  for  from  100  he 
soon  got  to  200,  500,  800,  1000,  1500,  2000,  10,000, 
50,000,  and  even  as  high  as  60,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  high  he  would  have  gone  in  the  course  of  time, 
had  he  not  providentially  shot  himself  after  he  got  to 
60,000. 

Hahnemann  was  bo  fearful  of  hyper-potentizing  the 
medicines,  tbat  he  ordered  no  more  than  sixty  ebakea  to 
be  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  30th  diJution,  but  our 
hero  Jenichen  thought  nothing  of  giving  600,000110  one 
preparation. 

Jenichen  tells  us  he  worked  five  hours  a  day  at  his 
preparations.  Supposing  each  succusaion  occupied  a 
second  of  time,  and  ne  worked  during  all  these  five  hours 
continuously,  without  stopping  for  an  instent,  to  poten- 
1  one  single  medicine  up  to  the  60,000th  potency  would 
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take  him  nearly  five  weeks  of  hard  labour, 
make  ouraelvee  perfectly  eaay  on  this  point,  and  are  ignite 
juBtified  in  paying  that  his  potisncics,  so  called,  were  no- 
thing more  than  a  disreputable  catch-penny,  puffed  into 
unmerited  notoriety  by  a  few  credulous  homoeopathists, 
who  should  have  known  better  than  lend  their  reputationa 
to  the  propagation  of  what  five  minutes'  calm  calculatioii 
m^ht  have  convinced  them  waa  an  imposBibility  and  n 

But  I  have  aaJd  enough  of  the  Jenichen  delusioD.  I 
trust  it  IB  now  on  the  fair  way  to  die  a  natural  death,  and 
the  sooner  it  ia  decently  interred  the  better  for  the  scJen- 
tific  aspect  of  homceopathy,  and  the  claims  to  common 
Bensie  of  its  advoeatea. 

Let  UB  now  see  what  has  been  done  and  said  by  Hahne- 
mann's disciples  relative  to  the  Hahnomannic  theory  of 
the  dynamization  of  medicines. 

All  that  is  mystical,  mysterious,  and  hypothetical  io 
Hahnemann's  writings  finiw  an  apt  commentator  in  Dr. 
Hering  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dyniimization-theory 
among  the  rest. 

BeUeving  that  there  was  some  real  and  novel  change 
effected  in  the  drug  by  means  of  the  horaceopathic  pro- 
cessea,  Dr.  Hering  felt  it  necessary  to  ascribe  this  to  soma 
new  and  unheard-of  natural  force,  which  he  proposed  to 
call  HaAnemamnism,  just  as  we  apply  to  other  natorrf 
forces  the  tenns  Mejnneriem  and  Oahanitm,  after  Mesmer 
and  Galvani,  their  diacoverers.  The  part  performed  by 
this  new  force  he  conceived  to  be  the  communication  vj 
certain  atoms  of  their  essential  character  to  other  atoms. 
He  employed  the  word  tennon  to  indicate  the  division  of 
the  matter,  and  he  promised  to  explain  the  whole  affair  in 
a  book  he  was  engaged  on,  but  which  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  though  thua  herdded  to  the  world  some 
fifteen  yeara  since.  It  ia  difficult  to  aee  how  he  can 
prove  to  UB  that  the  great  diviaibility  of  subatancea  and 
their  capability  of  acting  on  the  orgauiam  can  constitute 
a  force,  it  being  rather  a  property;  and  it  is  certainly 
an  arbitrary  assumption,  incapable  of  proof,  to  eay  that 
the  properties  of  mediema]  substances  can  be  "tpaoa- 
*■ ^  '■T  noa-meJicinal  ones.     Dr.  Hering,  j-  '^' 
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artxcle/  alleges  that  none  caii  leBist  tlie  action  of  the  so- 
called  potenciew,  that  eveiyperton  is  susceptible  to  them, 
that  it  is  a  law  that  the  medicinal  power  hecomeB  freeer 
the  more  the  mass  of  the  medicine  is  diminished ;  that, 
finalij",  we  should  set  some  bounds  to  our  succushiods, 
and  guard  against  hyper-potentizin^. 

Nor  is  friend  Hering  alone  in  his  dread  of  this  escea- 
sive  trituration  and  succusaion,  for  Jahr,  of  Manual 
renown,  statea'  that  the  aystem  may  be  permanently 
ruined  by  the  continued  employment  of  the  higher 
potencies. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Hering,  he  states,  as  something 

Euliar,  that  potencies  of  different  degrees  may  be  made 
altering  the  proportion  of  medicine  and  vehicle,  and 
t  the  effect  of  theae  is  difl'erent  according  as  they  are 
made  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  of  1  to  100,  ot  1  to 
1000,  or  1  to  10,000.  Hahnemann  himself,  we  shall  find, 
■when  we  come  to  consider  the  acbject  of  the  dose,  em-  . 
)yed  at  different  perioda  different  proportions  of  drug  ' 
.  vehicle.  Henng  naturally  took  np  Korsakoff's 
notion  of  the  medicinal  infection  of  non-niedicinal  sub- 
Btancea,  and  he  even  extended  it  to  a  still  more  extra- 
vagant length;  thus  he  said  that  one  globule  i^  the  30th 
potency  made,  with  the  cubic  inch  of  air  in  the  bottle 
where  it  lay,  a  new  potency ;  the  whole  air  of  the  room 
niuat  also  be  penetrated  by  the  power  of  the  globule,  and 
become  a  potency,  if  the  right  proportion  existed  between 
them,  but  aa  the  proportion  of  the  air  was  in  esceas  this 

Senetration  did  not  take  place,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
id  not  become  a  new  potency.  Glaaa,  cork,  etc.,  are, 
according  to  Hering,  aa  emcient  insuiatora  of  Hahnemann- 
ism  aa  they  are  of  electricity.  It  is  melancholy  that  men 
of  real  genius  like  Hering  wiU  waste  their  energies 
following  out  Bueh  absurd  and  useless  trains  of  thought 
as  this  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  specimen  of;  they 
cannot  lead  to  any  useful  practical  end,  and  are  not  even 
serviceable  in  convineiug  any  one  of  the  rationality  of 
horaosopathy,  but  rather  the  reverse.  However,  it  must 
be  conJessed  that  Dr.  Hering  has  rendered  and  atill  con- 
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tinuea  to  render  such  important  servicea  to  praerial 
homcDopathy  that  we  can  patiently  bear  with  him  whra 
he  mounts  hie  theoreticiJ  hobbies.  Still,  we  prefer 
vasth-  to  meet  him  on  the  lield  of  practice  than  ou  that 
of  tHeoiy. 

To  account  for  the  supposed  great  development  of 
power  produced  in  the  medicine  by  the  hoBKeopathic 
pharmaceutic  proceBaes,  many  phyHicianB  have  on  many 
occasions  stated  that  by  them  electricity  was  set  freei 
but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  this  free  electricitT 
haa  to  do  with  theme^hcinal  action,  for  none  will  contena 
tliat  medicinal  action  has  the  sHghteet  resemblance  lo 
electrical  action.  However,  this  was  and  is  still  a  favourite 
idea  with  some.  Surgeon  Tictze"  convinced  himself 
of  it  by  finding  that  when  he  rubbed  up  his  medicJM 
with  milk-sugar  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  a  glass  pestle, 
the  partieleB  were  attracted  and  repelled  in  quite  an 
electrical  fashion,  and  he  found  that  a  luminous  appea^ 
ance  «-as  produced  during  the  trituration  in  the  dark; 
phenomena  which,  we  all  know,  will  occur  with  plain  gugK 
or  milk-sugar,  independent  of  all  medicinal  admixture. 

Several  homcDopathic  authors  have  made  esaminationi 
of  the  appearance  of  the  homceopathic  prepiaratirau 
under  the  mieroscope,  and  their  labours  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  observation  of  some  interesting  appeiW- 
ances  presented  by  the  medicinal  aubstancea  and  prepara- 
tions 90  investigated.  The  first  that  directed  his  attri- 
tion to  this  subject  was  Dr.  Begin,  who  made  a  senea  rf 
observations  with  the  microscope,  in  order  to  show  tiat 
the  so-cnlled  infinitesimals  really  contained  discerniMe 
particles  of  the  medicines  subjected  to  the  homceopatloc 
processes.''  Under  a  microscope  that  magnified  seven^ 
five  diameters.  Dr.  Begin  examined  the  first  sii  tribu* 
tions  of  metallic  copper,  prepared  accordingto  the  cent» 
simal  scale.  In  each  of  these  triturations  he  distjnet^ 
recognised  the  blackiah-hrown  particles  of  the  metdlu 
copper  equally  mingled  throughout  the  milk-augfff.  Ho 
could  no  longer  detect  them  in  the  seventh  tnturatiak 
In  after  yeara  he  subjected  some  other  preparatjoiu  te 
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the  nctioa  of  the  aohir  microsi3ope,  and  imagined  he  could  ^ 
still  detect  particles  of  metallic  copper,  eveu  in  the  200th 
dilution  of  that  metal,  an  obserration  the  accuracy  of 
whiub  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  to  euggeat  that; 
Dr.  Segin  must  have  deceived  himself,  especiaUy  as  the 
solar  niieroaeope  is  not  at  all  calculated  for  eueh  investi- 
gations. Although  Dr.  Segin'a  observationa  were  neither 
very  niimeroua  nor  complete,  aa  far  as  they  went  they 
bore  out  Hahnemann's  first  expressed  idea,  that  the  at- 
tenuations still  contain  some  of  the  original  medicine, 
and  they  also  seemed  to  refute  Ilahuemann's  subsequent 
idea  that  there  was  a  dematerialiiation  of  the  medicine, 
a  spirit ualiKatioo  of  it,  produced  by  the  homceopathio 
proeesaes.  It  is  hitereating  that  ]Jr.  Segin'a  observa- 
tions attracted  great  attention  among  the  adherents  of 
the  allopathic  school,  and  were  transferred  into  the 
Golunma  of  an  allopathic  journal. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  and  puraued  in  a  much  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  maimer  by  Dr.  Mayrhofer, 
who  bas  given  us  the  results  of  hia  investigations  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Austrian  Momaopalhie  Journal.  In 
order  to  observe  more  accurately  what  took  place  during 
the  process  of  roeehanical  diminution  by  means  of 
trituration,  he  investigated  the  homieopathic  triturations 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  chose  the  metals  aa  the 
subjects  of  hia  investigations.  In  order  to  avoid  all 
deception,  he  first  carefully  noticed  the  appearance  under 
the  microscope  of  the  non-medicated  mUk-sugar,  alcohol, 
distilled  water,  and  the  empty  object-glass,  and  after 
becoming  familiar  with  their  appearance  he  then  subjected 
to  iaupection  the  preparations,  which  he  made  himself  in 
the  proportion  of  two  of  the  medicine  to  ninety-eight  of 
the  Tohicle.  The  metallic  triturations  he  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  metaUic  particles 
from  the  milk-augar.  The  triturations  were  examiiied 
with  a  maenifying  power  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
diameters,  the  dilutions  with  a  power  of  two  hundred  to 

fi  hundred  diameters, 
would  be  wearisome  and  superfluous  to  read  to  you 
3r.  Mayrhofer's  descriptions  of  the  different  appear- 
e  he  observed  in  different  metallic  pKparatioQ^  bo  I 
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sbnll  content  myself  with  giving  a  brief  review  of  tie 
most  interesting  points  connected  with  his  observatiojiSi 
I  should  mention  that  Dr.  Mayrbofer  gives  lithographic 
representations  of  the  Rppe-arance  of  several  of  the 
preparations  he  investigated  under  the  microscope; 
copies  of  the  moat  importunt  of  these  will  be  found  iu 
the  second  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Somaopatiy, 
to  which  I  must  refer  yon  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
correct  idea  of  what  Dr.  Mayrhofer  observed.  The  pre- 
parations of  platina  showed  distinct  signs  of  the  pre- 
Benc<5  of  the  metal  nnder  the  power  of  three  hundred 
diameters  in  tlje  lOth  dilution,  and  he  believes  even  in 
the  12th  and  13th  dilutions. 

Gold-leaf  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  5th  dilution. 
Precipitated  gold  showed  itself  much  more  divisibb. 
From  a  calculation  Dr.  Mayrhofer  makes,  it  appears 
that  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  presenting  under  the 
microscope  the  appearance  he  delineates  in  one  of  the 
plates  tniit  accompany  his  paper,  was  not  more  than  the 
288,000th  part  of  a  graiii ;  and  the  figure  he  gives 
docs  not  even  give  a  sufhcient  idea  of  the  actual 
number  of  particles,  for  those  that  floated  about 
in  the  drop  of  water  could  not  of  course  be  depicted. 
In  the  representation  of  the  second  trituration  of  the 
precipitated  gold.  Dr.  Mayrhofer  cdculates  there. is  the 
i4i,4(X>,O0Oth  ^art  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold ;  Uiat  of  the 
third  trituration  contains  about  the  720,000,000th  part  of 
a  grain  of  gold.  The  triturated  gold  could  be,  he  asserta, 
traced  witu  the  microscope  as  high  as  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  potencies.  The  much  greater  divisibility  of  pre- 
cipitated than  of  leaf-gold  shows  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred for  homoeopathic  purposes  to  the  ktter. 

SOver-leaf  is  more  easily  divided  by  trituration  than 
gold-leaf.  It  cannot  be  traced  further  than  the  fifth 
potency.  Precipitated  sUver  can,  we  are  told,  be  detected 
up  to  the  twelfth  attenuation. 

Isolated  globides  of  metallic  mercury  can  be  detected 
up  to  the  tenth  attenuation.     Dr.   Mayrhofer 
from  the  appearances  he   observed,   tiiat  the 
undergoes  a  kind  of  hali'-osydatiun  by  the  trituratioi 

Metallic   iron  ia  still  visible,  under  the 
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power  of  three  himdrtd  diiiraetera,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ftttenuations.  It  aeema  to  tmdergo  an  oiydizing 
proceaa  like  the  mercury. 

Leaf-lead  seems  to  triturate  hetter  than  lead-fllingB, 
and  Heema  also  to  become  osydiKed.  l)r,  Mayrhoier 
does  not  mention  how  high  up  in  the  Bcale  of  dilutions  he 
could  stUl  detect  its  metallic  particles. 

Metallic  copper,  prepared  at'cording  to  Hahnemtmn's 
directions,  hy  being  rubbed  on  a  fine  whetstone  under 
distilled  water,  presents  the  most  curious  appearance  of 
any  of  the  metallic  triturations.  Some  of  the  fragments 
you  will  notice  in  the  representation  given  of  it  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Momieopaihy  are  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  others  present  a  rounded  or  hollowed-ont 
aspect.  Some  of  the  ball-shaped  pieces  appear  buret, 
and  a  second  ball  inside  of  them,  like  the  (Jhineae  ivory 
earvinga.  In  the  second  trituration  the  larger  fragments 
seem  broken  up,  and  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  balls  are 
to  be  observed.  In  the  third  trituration  all  the  balla  dis- 
appear.  The  fragments  present  almost  every  variety  of 
colour,  apparently  from  undergoing  an  osydizing  proceaa. 
It  can  only  be  detected  in  this  preparation  as  far  as  the 
fifth  attenuation.  Copper-leaf  is  a  better  form  of  the 
metal  for  triturating  than  the  preceding,  but  is  very 
iuferior  to  precipitated  copper  obtained  by  doposition 
from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  on  balls  of  rinc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  three  triturations  of  precipitated 
copper  under  the  microscope  ia  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  aame  triturationB  of  precipitated  gold.     Thiei 

S reparation  of  copper  also  aeems  to  become  oxydised 
unng  the  trituration.  The  particles  of  copper  are 
alleged  to  be  detectable  in  the  twelfth  attenuation. 

Tinfoil,  unless  beat  very  thin,  is  scajvely  more  divisible 
by  trituration  than  gold  and  silver  foU.  Precipitated  tin, 
on  the  contrary,  ia  the  moat  divisible  of  all  the  metala, 
and  the  atomic  particles  in  the  dissolved  solution  seem  to 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  dancing  movement.  The  parti- 
cles can  be  perceived  as  high  as  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth attenuations.  Metallic  rinc  seema  to  triturate 
badly,  aa  no  traces  of  it  could  be  discovered  beyond  the 
fifth  potency. 
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In  trituraling  tlio  oxyde  of  areenic — comnioii  ntute 
anenic  or  areenicjiu  acid — Dr.  Mayrhofer  fouud  that  ibe 
Srat  trituration  was  not  soluble  in  vrsiter,  ite  dilution  pre- 
dented  an  amazing  number  ot'  very  fine  pointa. 

Dr.  Mayrhofer  draws  the  following  deductious  &om  hi* 
careful  and  praiseworthy  esperiments. 

1.  The  precioua  metals,  even  when  triturated  to  die 
finest  powder,  retain  all  the  properties  of  the  metal» 
unchanged,  aod  niWr  thia  subdivision  of  theip  partidea 
are  just  as  insoluble  in  alcohol  imd  water  as  when  iu 
larger  masses. 

2.  The  metallic  lustre  is  eihibited  by  the  precious 
metals  even  when  reduced  to  the  small^t  visible  parts, 
but  disappears  from  the  ba^r  metals,  owing  to  tiuir 
oiydation.  The  specific  gravity  is  only  seen  in  thfl 
larger  particles,  for  the  smaller  ones  float  on  the  surface, 
or  are  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

8,  In  the  process  of  trituration  there  is  a  progressive 
division  and  diminution  of  the  substance,  and  this,  by 
making  it  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  organisui,  may 
be  called  a  rousing  or  awakening  of  its  medicinal  powen. 
It  is  doubtful  if  sTiccussion  has  any  effect  in  dividmg  tlie 
particles  still  more ;  there  is  no  question  of  a  solution,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  particles  are  only  soa- 
ponded;  there  is,  however,  a  disengagement  of  electricitj' 
and  magnetism  by  the  friction  of  the  metallic  partidet 
agaiust  one  another.  Whilst  the  old  school  called  such  ■ 
minute  subdivision  of  the  nietals  "kiUing  them,"  the  new 
school  calh)  it  "vivifying  them,"  with  more  justice  as 
regards  the  bving  organism. 

4,  Though  the  actual  divisibility  of  matter  by  mecha- 
nical processes  borders  on  the  marvellous,  still  it  is  liniit«d, 
and  is  &r  below  the  mathematical  idea  of  infinity.  The 
visible  particles  of  the  substances  become  gradually 
smaller  and  lewer  as  the  triturations  advance,  and  it 
length  cease  altogether;  the  atoms  becoming  always 
smaller  and  more  mobile,  at  length  come  to  be  ao  much  so 
that  they  elude  the  triturating  force.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  content  with  the  actual  divisibility,  for 
examination  shows  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  metallic 
particiea  to  be   one  twelve-hundredth  to  one  lai» 
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saiidtli  part  of  a  line,  whilst  the  diameter  of  the  blood-  I 
globule  IB  one  three-hundredth  of  a  line,  bo  that  the  cubic  I 
contents  of  the  metallic  particle  ore  riity-four  times  lesa  I 
than  those  of  the  blood-globule.  A  -patient,  who  takes  I 
a  grain  of  the  third  trituration  of  tin  or  araenic,  swallowa  I 
the  amazing  number  of  116,200,000  partideB  of  the  medi- 
cine, andif  hetaie  it  made  according  to  the  decimal  scale, 
no  lesa  than  576,000,000  particlea,  each  of  which  possesseB  J 
all  the  properties  of  the  metal,  and  from  their  minute  I 
aiae  can  freely  penetrate  to  aU  parta  of  the  organism,  and  1 
derelope  their  peculiar  eS'ecta  on  every  part.  | 

5.  It  is  of  great  importance  what  preparation  is  used  I 
for  the  trituration.  Metallic  oiydes,  precipitated  metala,  1 
and  fluid  mercury  are  the  best ;  iron  and  lead-filings  leaa  I 
good;  Btill  worse  are  ainc  and  copper  powder  obtained  by  I 
rubbing  on  a  hone  under  water;  and  worst  of  all  are  ' 
ailver  and  gold-leaf. 

6.  It  is  only  the  preciouH  metala  that  afford  real  regu- 
line  preparationa,  the  baser  metals  seem  aU  to  become 
oxydiised  during  trituration,  owing  to  their  affinity  to 
oxygen.  It  would  therefore  be  preferable  to  select  the 
oxvdea  of  these  baser  metala  at  once  for  trituration, 

"Dr.  Koch"  examined  the  third  tj-ituration  of  tnemvriut 
vivus  under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  the  amallest  globules  of  mercury. 

Presenting  a,  atrong  contrast  to  Majrhofer's  inveati- 
gationa  are  those  of  Dr.  Kummel,  relative  to  the  200tli 
dilution  with  the  solar  microscope,  to  name  which  after 
IMayrhofer'e  seema  like  a  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculoiiB.  Dr.  Rumrael  says  he  saw  a  number  of  atome 
running  about  and  crosaing  each  other  in  aU  directiona, 
most  probably  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
which  he,  poor  man,  took  for  the  marvellous  atoma  of 
the  200th  potency.  It  aeems  acareely  worth  while 
to  mention  suoh  abaurditiea,  but  my  account  of  homoeo- 
pathy would,  X  fenr,  be  short  indeed  if  I  were  to  forbear 
allumng  to  the  extravagances  of  its  eupportera,  of  which 
1  have  given  you  perhaps  too  many  specimens  in  former 
lectures. 

c  Die  HdmeopUlii*, 
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LECTrRE  xin, 

C   DTNAMIZATION  OF   HEDIcnraS    COOKTUTUaD). 

At  the  ctincluaion  of  the  last  Jerture  I  gave  you  aa  account 
of  Dr.  Mayrhofer's  microscopic  investigationB  relative  to 
the  homieopatliic  atteouations,  and  deacribed  the  appe«r- 
hncea  of  scTeral  of  these  attenuations  vrben  subjected  lo 
a  high  magnifying  power.  Those  investigations  and  the 
representations  he  gives  of  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  dilutions  bring  the  infinitesimal  quantities  of  our 
preparations  within  the  cognizance  of  oar  aenaes,  and 
serve  to  realize  the  imperfect  conceptions  we  are  apt 
to  form  of  the  actual  nature 'of  a  homoeopathic  attenu* 

Mayrhofer  having  thus,  aa  it  were,  rescued  homceo- 
pathic  preparations  from  the  region  of  the  vague  and  the 
BpirituaJ,  to  which  they  had  latterly  been  consigned  by 
Hahnemann  and  bo  many  of  his  followers,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  domain  of  the  physical  and  material, 
prepares  ub,  as  it  were,  for  the  views  of  Professor  Doppler 
of  Prague,  which  I  shall  next  lay  before  you. 

Doppler,  professor  of  nalnirai  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  the  exact 
sciences,  was,  from  the  character  of  his  habits  and  mode 
of  thinking,  not  likely  to  take  a  hyperdynamical  or 
transcendental  view  of  the  effects  produced  by  minute 
fiubdivision,  Profesaor  Doppler's  essay,  to  which  I  am 
alluding,  is  entitled  On  the  Great  and  the  Small  mi 
Jfature,  and  was  published  in  Baumgartner  and  Hol- 
ger'a  Magazine  of  Fky»ieg  and  the  Allied  Sciencet,  in 
1887.  In  the  essay  itself  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
"  ,  but  from  its  whole  tenor  it  is  evident  that 
what  the  learned  professor  alludes  to. 
" '    ;  that  we  ore  not  justified  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  estimate  the  effects  of  suIiKtaiices  by  tbe  size  of 
tbeir  niaas,  but  that  their  efiecte  are  proportioniite  to 
the  extent  of  their  active  Buperficiea.  Precisely  Hahne- 
mann'a  original  idea,  viz.,  that  hia  remediea  were  rendered 
more  elficacioua  by  thorough  adniixture  with  au  uumedi- 
ciual  substance,  in  consequence  of  their  then  presenting 
more  points  of  contact  to  the  living  organism.  Doppler 
shows  that  the  physical  superficies  of  a  medicament  ia 
increased  in  a  fixed  mathematical  progTesBion  by  its 
being  rubbed  up  with  a  q on-medicinal  vehicle ;  but  that 
this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  rubbed  up  without  such 
vetiide,  in  that  caae  the  increase  of  the  superficial  extent 
soon  ceasea.  I  may  here  give  some  of  Profesaor  Doppler'a 
calculationa.  A  cubic  inch  of  sulphur  broken  into  a 
million  of  equal  pieces,  each  no  bigger  t!ian  a  grain  of 
sand,  has  its  surface  increased  by  the  subdiviaion  to  more 
than  six  square  feet.  Again,  if  a  grain  of  this  eolphur 
be  mixed  thoroughly,  by  prolonged  trituration,  with 
ninety-nine  grains  of  a  non-medicinaJ  matter,  this  grain, 
in  what  eotreaponds  to  our  third  trituration,  will  ofier  a 
surface  of  two  aquare  miles  in  extent ;  at  the  fifth  tritu-  ■ 
ration  it  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  Austria ;  at  the  1 
sixth  equal  to  the  united  continents  of  Aaiu  and  Airica ; 
and  at  the  ninth  to  the  whole  auriace  of  the  ann,  with  all 
its  planets  and  their  attendant  aatellitea,  Doppler  con- 
tenda  that  with  this  enormous  increase  of  surface  there 
is  a  proportionate  increase  of  free  electricity.  This  free 
electricity,  Doppler  conceives,  acts  particularly  upon  the 
hving  nerve,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  good  conductor  of  I 
electricity  in  this  form.  He  Inrther  believes  that  in  I 
derangement  of  health  the  power  of  conductine  ia  altered,  I 
and  that  the  medicines  in  tliis  pecuhar  electrical  state  have,  [ 
aomehow  or  other,  the  power  of  restoring  the  conducting 
power  of  the  nerves  to  the  nonnal  condition.  Doppler  doea 
not,  however,  assign  the  curative  power  of  the  medicines 
solely  to  their  electrical  propertiea,  bat  he  considers  that 
by  their  electrical  condition  they  are  put  in  a  position  to 
be  conducted  by  the  nervea  to  the  parts  where  they  are  J 
needed.  It  ia  through  the  nervea  alone  that  Domiler, 
like  Hahnemann,  conceives  the  medicinea  to  act.  Hah- 
i  waa  more  cautious  ia  hia  expreasioua  at  first. 
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Originaily  he  said  the  meilicines  acted  through  the  lining 
fibres,  the  word  he  used,  "  Faeer,"  aigmfyiiig  both  fibres 
and  Teasels ;  and  this  perhaps  was  nearer  the  ta-uth  than 
the  idea  he  latterly  broached. 

Doppler'fl  observations  bear  out  the  notion  we  usually 
entertain  of  the  almost  infinite  extensibility  of  matt«v 
and  also  the  doctrine  that  by  the  process  of  trituration 
matters  are  not  annihilated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
panded or  opened  up.  Still,  a  fiillacy  pervades  all  his 
catculutions ;  at  least  the  excessive  iucreuse  of  superficiea 
he  claims  for  the  graiUj  of  medicine  by  the  repeated  tritu- 
rations is  true  in  theory  only  and  not  in  fact,  for  with 
the  proportion  of  one  to  ninety-nine  it  is  evidently  impos- 
aible  ever  to  triturate  the  whole  original  grain ;  for,  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  first  trituration  into  the  second 
trituration,  we  should  require  to  triturate  one  hundred 
separate  portions,  containing  in  all  10,000  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  and  to  bring  all  up  to  the  third  trituration  we 
should  require  to  use  1,000,000  grains  of  the  vehicle,  and 
to  triturate  10,000  separate  portions.  By  our  ordinary 
method  of  preparing  tiie  attenuations,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  second  trituration  only  contains  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  grain,  the  third  only  the  teu-thousundth  part, 
and  the  fourth  only  the  millionth  part,  so  that  though 
the  portion  triturated  may  be  opened  up  and  greatly  sub- 
divided with  each  successive  trituration,  it  must  tdwajB 
be  diminishing,  and  its  superficies,  even  supposing  each 
successive  trituration  to  bo  thoroughly  penetrated  by  tHe 
medicine,  can  never  exceed  what  was  presented  by  the 
first  trituration.  The  only  thing  that  tius  repeated  tritu- 
ration can  effect  is  probably  to  make  the  medicine  mors 
assimilable  by  the  organism,  or  more  adapted  to  its 
irritability,  an  advantage  that  more  than  counterbalanoeB 
the  loss  of  material  substance.  In  no  other  way  does 
homceopathy  derive  any  advantage  from  the  curious  ood 
ingenious  speculations  of  the  ioamed  Bohemian  pro- 
fesBor. 

Chemistry  has  by  many  been  brought  to  elucidate  the 
doctrine  of  the  dyuamization  of  medicines,  but  as  yet 
nothing  more  than  some  remarkable  analogies  have  been 
obbliaed  from  that  purely  physical  science  \  aos  ■"  ^t  Siyrj 
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how  onytlimg  more  than  analogies  could  be 
obtained  from  it,  as,  in  spite  of  the  ideas  of  the  iatro- 
chemists,  ancient  and  modem,  the  Hving  organism  is  not 
a  chemical  retort  or  teat-tube,  and  the  operations  that  take 
place  witliiu  it  are  referrible  to  quite  other  laws  than 
those  that  obtain  in  the  decomposition  and  recompoaition 
of  chemical  bodiea.  All  that  the  most  refined  chemical 
analysis  can  effect  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
certain  medicinal  substances  in  some  of  the  lower  homceo- 
pathic  preparations ;  bat  when  it  cornea  to  be  a  questio: 
of  billiontbs  or  trillionths  of  a  grain,  the  subtlest  chemical 
analyais  is  completely  at  fault,  as  such  infinitesimal  frac- 
tions completely  elude  its  research. 

AH  that  could  be  said  on  the  chemical  side  of  the  que 
tion  has  been  aaid,  much  better  than  I  could  impart  it  to 
you,  in  that  remarkable  essay  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
entitled  Tkeori/  of  Small  Doges,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Briti»k  Jonmal  of  Sommopathv, 
and  in  that  selection  of  masterly  essays  contained  m 
the  little  volume  entitled  Introduction  to  the  Btudi/  of 
Momtiupalhy.  ' 

Physiology  has  been  consulted  with  somewhat  better 
Buccesa,  if  not  to  furnish  a  corroboration  of  the  dynamisa- 
tion-theory,  at  all  events  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 
the  positive  effects  of  very  minute  and  even  infinitesimal 
doses.  The  experimonta  of  the  Abb6  SpaUajizani,  with 
refei-ence  to  the  fructifying  power  of  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  the  aemen  of  the  frog,  are  a  very  favourite  illustra- 
tion with  nioat  writers  on  the  powers  of  small  quantities. 
TKis  Italian  physiologist  mixed  three  grains  Of  frog's 
eemen  with  equal  parts  of  water,  and  found  that  a  dnip 
of  the  mixture  possessed  the  power  of  fructifying  a  large 
number  of  the  eggs.  The  same  quantity  of  semen  mixed 
with  four  times  the  amount  of  water  still  possessed  the 
same  power.  "With  a  pound  of  water  the  power  was  not 
much  impaired.  A  drop  trom  a  mixture  of  three  grains 
of  semen  with  eighteen  ounces  of  water  showed  undi- 
minished fructifying  power.  Mixed  with  two  pounds  of 
water,  the  power  was  somewhat  diminished ;  and  a  drop 
taken  from  a  mixture  of  three  gnuna  with  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  twenty-two  pounds  still  impregnated 
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a  few  egga.  The  smallefit  quantity  of  a  drop,  taken  an.  ) 
the  point  of  a  aeedle  from  a  miitiire  of  tliree  graina  of  '] 
aemen  witli  eigLti'Liii  otinfea  of  water,  often  impregnated  { 
the  eggs  aa  rapidly  as  pure  semen.  He  found  that  the  j 
setnen  pre§erved  its  fecundating  powers  much  longer 
whtiu  diluted  with  water  than  when  undiluted.  ,       ' 

The  eminent  phyeiologiBt  Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold,''  wHobb  ' 
name  liomceopatBy  ie  proud  to  enrol  among  the  liat  c^ 
its  moat  able  and  intelligent  aupportera,  carried  out 
Spallanzani'a  esperimenta  to  a  still  greater  extent.  He 
prepared  three  dilutions  of  frog's  aemcu,  according  to  the 
centesimal  scale.  In  each  bottle  he  put  from  four  to  ten 
imimpreguated  frog's  eggs,  and  allowed  them  to  renuun 
twelve  ckys  undisturbed.  In  the  bottle  containing  the 
first  dilution,  the  eggs  were  al!  decomposed  by  the  pntre- 
factive  process.  In  that  where  was  the  second  dUuticm, 
tliree  of  the  eggs  were  fecundated;  and  in  that  contain- 
ing the  third  dilution,  one  egg  was  fecundated.  From 
these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  milliontli  part  of  a 
drop  of  frog's  semen  was  capable  of  causing  fecundation, 
a  reault  superior  to  that  obtained  by  Spallanzani,  who 
hod  proved  that  the  42,240th  part  of  a  grain  waa  capablu 
of  fecundating  the  eggs.  These  exiwrimenta,  howeve 
only  show  that  the  frog's  semen  had  still  the  pom 
fecundating  the  egg  in  a  very  great  state  of  dilqil 
and  that  the  diluted  semen  waa  better  adapted  fofJ 
purpose  than  the  concentrated,  probably  because  it' 
not  BO  apt  to  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  as  the  latter,  ^ 
but  it  is  evident  they  do  not  help  the  dynamization-tlieMy 
in  the  least.  As  an  analogy,  however,  these  erperimfuto 
are  interesting,  for,  as  far  at  least  as  the  living  organism 
ia  eoncerued,  they  refute  the  viUgar  notion  that  la^ 
quantities  produce  the  greatest  effects ;  an  idea  that  has 
Its  origin  in  the  known  facts  of  physiciJ  scieni^e,  and  not 
in  the  actual  occurrences  of  organic  life, 

Dr.  Arnold '  likewise  instituted  a  series  of  espcrimeniB 
with  diluted  cowpock-lymph.  One  part  of  vaccine  mattw 
mixed  vrith  twenty  parts  of  water  and  ten  parts  of  spiiit 
produced  no  effect  when  iuociilated  on  a  child,  probabl]r 
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because  the  spirit  destroyed  the  vaccme  matter,  as  it  is 
well  kDown  to  produce  a  great  alteration  in  many  organic 
aiibstances.  One  part  of  vaccine  matter  was  mixed  with 
100  parts  of  pure  spring  water,  and  inoculated  on  the 
right  arms  of  three  children,  wlule  at  the  same  time  their 
loft  arms  were  inoculated  with  pure  vaccine  matter  with 
another  lancet.  In  two  of  the  children,  only  the  left 
arms,  where  the  pure  lymph  had  beea  inoculated,  showed 
the  pustules ;  in  the  third  child  there  appeared  on  the 
eighth  day  tour  pustules  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right 
arm,  both  equally  large  and  genuine.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  of  vaccine  lymph  with  100  parts  of  spring  water 
was  kept  for  twelve  days  in  a  moderate  temperature; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  both  arms  of  a  child  were 
inoculated  with  it,  and  both  exhibited  in  due  course  of 
time  a  pock  of  the  genuine  character.  These  experi- 
menta,  like  thoae  with  the  frog's  semen,  only  show  the 
power  of  small  quantities  to  act  on  the  organism,  and  in 
that  way  ouly  are  they  serviceable  to  us,  as  analogous  to 
the  action  of  small  doses  of  medicine ;  they  do  not, 
however,  throw  any  light  or  atford  any  countenance  to 
the  dynamiKation- theory,  and  they  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  familiar  instances  of  the  great  effects  of 
small  quantities,  which  have  long  constituted  the 
defensive  armoury  with  which  the  homceopathist  haa 
successfully  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  allopathic  sneerer 
at  his  infinitesimals. 

Similar  in  character  to  the  paper  of  Professor  Arnold, 
of  which  I  have  just  given  you  an  account,  is  an  elegant 
essay  by  the  late  Professor  D' Amador,  who  occupied  tor 
so  many  years  with  the  greatest  eclat  the  chair  of 
pathology  m  the  ancient  and  justly  celebrated  University 
of  Moutpelier,  the  Edinburgh  of  Franco  in  point  of 
reputation  as  a  medical  school,  and  also  in  possessing  an 
avowed  homwopath  as  its  professor  of  pathology.  Pro- 
fessor D'Amaaor  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  mention  the  word  homcet^athy 
from  his  professorial  chair,  an  infringement  of  his  hbert^ 
of  action  that  must  have  been  very  galling  to  a  man  of  hia 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  The  essay  to  which  I  am 
about  to  call  your  attention,  howererj  shows  unmistake- 
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flbly  the  bios  of  Itia  mind  towards  the  doctrines  of  Hah- 
nemann, and  ever^  now  and  then  he  contriTed  to  ineiJ- 
cate  the  rational  views  of  our  great  Master,  in  spite  of  the 
embargo  luid  upon  liis  words.  The  essay  is  entitled  Ot 
the  Action  of  In^erceptible  Agents  on  the  Liviiui  Bodf, 
ani  you  will  find  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  fourth  roliune  rf 
the  Briiith  Journal  of  Homceopatki/.  A  great  array  of 
accredited  foeta  is  brougbt  forward  to  illustrate  the  poirer 
of  email  and  even  undiBCemible  quantities  in  difibrent 
departments  of  nature.  The  subject  of  fecundation  fil^ 
nishea  him  with  a  fruitful  source  of  illiistration.  Be- 
sides the  eaperiroeuts  of  Spallaneani,  he  refers  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  impregnation  of  women  where  the 
hymen  was  still  perfect,  and  the  observations  of  Harrey 
with  respect  to  the  fecundation  of  bitches  and  rabbits,  in 
whose  wombs  not  a  trace  of  semen  could  be  discovered 
The  germination  of  plants;  the  terrific  powers  of  certain 
weU*kn(jwn  poisons,  in  the  most  minute  quantities ;  tbe 
effects  of  the  most  infinitesimal  quantities  of  morbific 
viruses ;  the  apparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  where 
ague,  the  plague,  the  cholera,  or  epidemic  diseases  a» 
committing  their  ravages;  our  inability  to  detect  any 
peculiar  principle  in  the  poison  of  the  viper,  tbe  pns  of 
the  pl^ie-bubo,  the  lymph  of  the  vaccine  pustule,  etc, 
etc.,  are  successively  brought  forward  to  illustrate  his  arg*" 
ment ;  but  these  and  similar  instances  have,  as  jou  mnst 
perceive,  more  reference  to  analogies  with  the  infiniteai- 
mal  doses  than  they  serve  as  explanations  of  Hahne- 
mann's dynamization-theory. 

Dr.  Eau,'  to  whom  I  have  frequently  referred  as  one 
of  the  most  leiimed  and  scientific  of  Hahnemann's  fol- 
lowers, treats  the  subject  of  the  dynamization  of  medi- 
cines, as  he  does  every  other  point  of  Hahnemann's 
doctrines,  with  much  ability  and  perBpicaeity.  He  ssya 
it  has  been  on  the  one  hand  maintained — 1,  that,  by 
the  processes  of  trituration  and  eueenssion,  powers  tb^ 
were  completely  latent  or  only  partially  developed  aw 
set  free,  and  transferred  to  other  bodies  placed  in  inli- 
mate  contact  with  the  medicine ;  and  these  processes  hSTe 
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accordingly  been  denominated  a  dcTeloping  of  power,  or 
potentiring.  On  tlie  other  hand,  2,  the  act  of  dilu- 
tion or  attenuation  has  been  rather  regarded  as  a  mere 
subdiTiHion  of  the  matter  and  of  the  powers  united  to 
that  matter.  He  thinks  that  there  ia  truth  iu  both  these 
views,  but  that  neither  contains  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter. 

There  are,  he  saya,  many  substances  which  in  the 
crude  atatc  display  few  or  no  medicinal  powers ;  the  powers 
they  inherently  possess  are  only  to  be  liberated  by  methodi- 
cal attenuation.  Thusmagnesis,  chalk,  and  alumina  are  in 
their  crude  state  only  usefuE  as  absorbent  remedies  for  com- 
bining with  the  free  acid  present  in  the  stomach.  Silica, 
baryta,  atrontia,  vegetable  charcoal,  lycopodium,  several 
metals,  and  various  other  bodies,  likewue  manifest  no 
medicinal  action  in  their  crude  state.  The  potontizing  or 
development  of  the  jHtwers  of  these  aubstancea  doea,  he 
says,  unquestionably  take  place  by  their  attenuation,  and  in 
the  case  of  aome  of  them,  their  medicinal  powers  attain 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  by  this  attenuation  that  further 
attenuation  is  requisite  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  their,  action. 

Many  other  medicinal  substances,  however,  have  in 
their  crude  form  such  a  violent  action  that  they  can  only 
be  used  in  that  state  in  allopathic  practice,  where  a 
violent  contrary  effect  ia  sought  to  ha  produced,  and  then 
only  in  very  small  doses.  But  in  this  state  they  cannot 
be  used  for  homceopathic  purposes,  as  they  would  excite 
too  violently  the  more  than  usually  susceptible  nerves  of 
the  diseased  part  with  which  they  have  a  relation,  and 
eousequently  induce  dangerous  aggravations  of  the  mor- 
bid state.  Were  the  procesaea  of  trituration  and  suceus- 
eion  attended  by  an  actual  increase  of  potency,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  remedy  would  be  rendered  more  and 
more  unserviceable  for  homoeopathic  uses,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  these  processes.  But  as  we  know  the  reverse  to 
be  the  case,  we  must  look  on  these  processes  aa  producing 
a  diminution  in  place  of  an  increase  of  power.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  most  violent  poiaoua  can  be 
used  aa  remedies.  But  besides  poisons,  says  Eau,  there 
are  other  substances  whose  powers  are  already  quits 
sb2 
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developed  in  tbeir  crude  state,  bo  that  any  further 
development  of  them  is  impussiblo ;  such  are  some  of  the' 
more  easily  osydizable  metals,  several  combustible  bodies, 
such  as  camphor,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  all 
ethereal  aud  apirituous  suhatancea.  "Witt  respect  to 
Buch  subatauces,  the  attenuations  are  not  to  be  looked 
upou  as  potentizinga  hut  as  dcpotentizinga. 

He  further  remarks  that  the  cause  of  the  better 
medicinal  effect  of  dilutions  lies  in  this  circumstance, 
that  the  medicine  is  capable  of  developing  two  different 
seta  of  action — a  violent  irritation  of  the  parts  to  ■which  it 
is  applied,  if  giyen  in  crude  doses,  and  a  more  dynamic 
action  on  the  nervous  ayatem,  if  given  in  quantities  less 
than  what  will  produce  the  irritant  action.  Thus  a  lai^ 
doBe  of  calomel  rouses  the  organism  to  endeavour  to  tree 
itself  from  the  foreign  substance,  by  mean^of  vomiting 
and  purging,    and   by  these  violent  actions  the  more 

rciflc  eflects  of  the  drug  upon  the  lymphatic  ajid  glao- 
ar  Bystema  are  altogether  lost.  The  more  these  vio- 
lent reactiona  are  avoided  the  more  freely  can  those 
actiona  dependent  on  dynamic  excitation  display  thent- 
seivBB.  It  is  therefore  only  in  reference  to  these  two 
different  effects  by  medicines  that  dilutions  of  siibstances, 
■whose  powers  are  quite  developed  in  the  crude  state,  can 
be  said  to  be  dynamizations. 

Dr.  Eau  believes  that  the  medicinal  powers  can  be 
transferred  to  other  non-medicinal  substances,  but  he 
gives  us  no  proofs  that  such  a  transference  takes  plaoe, 
and  only  a  few  vague  analogies  from  other  departmenla  of 
nature,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  at  all  to  the  purpose. 

Some  years  later'  Dr.  Eau  again  recurred  to  this 
subject.  He  then  referred  the  whole  mystery  of  tlu 
dynamization-theory  back  to  tho  old  and  wdl-knowa 
fact  that  substances  become  more  eiTicacious  by  minute 
Bubdivision,  because  they  then  offer  a  greater  number  (rf 
points  of  contact.  He  regards  as  purely  imaginary  the 
doctrine  of  the  progressive  development  of  slumbering 
powers  by  means  of  continued  attenuation. 

Dr.  Schron,*  in  his  work  upon  the  chief  maxima  of 
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HahneTnftim'H  ByBtGm,  has  giTen  aonie  attention  to  the 
dynaniization-theory.  PoteiitiBiiig  or  dynamizing  means,' 
be  contends,  increase  of  power;  dilution  or  attenuation 
diminution  of  power :  the  two  are  mutually  incoinpar 
tible.  The  first,  or  increase  of  power,  ia  contrary  to  the 
object  desired  in  homceopathio  practice,  which,  in  conae- 
queuce  of  the  increase  or  the  Buaceptibillty  of  the  diseased 
part  for  its  specific  stimulus,  requires  a  smaller  in  place 
of  a  greater  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  ia  only  in  appear- 
ance, oe  Bays,  that  the  dynamizatioD-tbeory  is  true,  not  in 
fact.  Many  things  apeak  against  its  truth,  and  nothing 
for  the  idea  that  trituration  and  diminution  can  produce 
an  alteration  of  qualities  in  a  substance.  He  refers  the 
whole  doctrine  ot  dynaraization  to  the  following  two 
circumstances :  a,  to  the  necessity  for  diminishing  a 
substance  that  is  hurtful  in  large  doses ;  S,  to  tUe  fact 
that  not  aU  medicinal  substances,  aa  they  exist  in  nature, 
are  in  the  proper  state  for  acting  beneficially  upon  the 
organism.  The  great  susceptibility  of  the  orgamsm  for  even 
very  minute  quantities  he  believes  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  notion  of  an  increaae  of  power  from  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  proceasea.  Some  years  later^  he 
expresses  himself  in  similar  language  in  another  work,  and 
he  there  asks  the  following  pertinent  questions,  in  allusion 
to  the  allegation  that  the  homceopathic  processes  de- 
Teloped  new  and  imdreamt-of  powers  in  the  medicine : 
"  How  can  the  quale  of  a  thing  be  altered  (».  e.,  how 
can  it  become  something  else)  by  rubbing  or  shaking  it 
with  an  indifferent  substance  P  How  ain  the  remedies 
detailed  by  Hahnemann  in  the  sb:  volumes  of  the  Para 
Materia  Medico  cure,  in  small  doaea,  those  cases  to  which 
tbey  correspond  when  proved  in  the  large  doaes  used  in 
allopathic  practice  ?  With  what  dilution  does  a  sub- 
stance commence  to  become  another  substance,  and  does 
it  become  something  eke  with  every  new  dilution  ?  How 
is  it  possible  that  one  bomteopathic  practitioner  can 
avail  himself  of  the  observations  of  anotlier  practitioner, 
seeing  that  no  two  practitioners  can  expect  to  have  medi- 
caments identical  in  quality;  for  either  one  movement 
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must  cause  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sobat 
or  elae  all  movemeiitB  must  cause  none." 

Dr.  Kretschmor'  nftcrwarda  dietinguiBhed,  imeDTid 
in  the  opinion  of  some  homceopathic  puritans,  for  01 
tain  suggeaticjnB  reLatire  to  a  co-operation  or  conjunction 
of  the  good  that  is  in  the  allopathic  syetem  with  honxeo- 
^tby,  was  infected  to  a  certain  degree  with  Count 
KorsakoffH  infection-theory,  and  wrote  a  little  article  on. 
the  Bubfect.  He  contends  that  the  amount  of  Guccn&- 
aiouB  given  has' nothing  to  do  with  any  deTeloptnent  of 
the  power  of  a  medicine  ;  that  one  euccuseion  is  as  good 
ae  two  or  more,  and  is  equally  efficient  in  infecting  the 
whole  mas8  of  non-medicinal  vehicle.  Also,  that  one 
trituration  is  just  as  good  as  three  for  substances  not 
Boluble  in  the  crude  state.  These  views  he  subsequently 
modified  in  the  essay  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  he  there 
looks  upon  the  attenuations  simply  as  diminutions  of  the 
mass  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Trinka'  of  Dresden,  in  a  criticiBm  he  wrote-  on  the 
works  of  the  pseudonym  Heyne,  ^lerwards  known  aa 
the  notorious  scoundrel  Fickel,  says :  "  The  power  of  a 
medicine  is  only  capable  of  being  developed,  but  not  of 
being  increased  or  potentized  by  the  technical  operations 
to  which  it  is  subjected."  In  the  preface  to  his  Materia 
Mediea  (page  1.)  Dr.  Trinka  has  the  following  passage, 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  involves  a  contradiction: — 
"  We  aire  not  able,"  he  says,  "  to  comprehend  the  won- 
derfiil  'process  that  effects  the  transference  of  the  power 
of  the  medicine  to  an  indifferent  substance  (milk-sugar 
or  alcohol)  ;  we  must  take  for  granted  that  it  occura. 
It  ia  clear  that  the  original  substniiee  imdergoea  an 
atomic  division ;  we  must,  however,  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
annihilated  and  disappears." 

An  anonymous  writer,  who  took  the  letters  II — ^nn*  aa 
iuB  initials,  says,  in  opposition  to  Hahnemann,  that  he 
saw  no  difference  in  the  action  of  drosera,  whether  it  was 
shaken  twice  or  ten  times ;  subsequently  be  stated  that 
even  such  substances  as  sepia  and  natrum  muriaticum  do 
not  require  to  be  potentized,  for  that  one  grain  of  these 
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remedies  disaolved  in  lialf  or  a  whole  ounce  of  water 
displays  ita  full  action. 

Dr.  Werber'  declared  himself  an  opponent  of  Hnhne- 
mann's  djnamization- theory.  He  says  that  some  sub- 
stances, such  as  earths,  mctola,  etc.,  require,  in  order  to 
have  their  powers  developed,  that  their  superficies  be 
increased ;  this  is  effected  most  readily  by  the  homceo- 
pathio  pharmaceutic  processes.  It  is  probable,  he  says, — 
and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  microscopical  inves- 
tigations of  Mayrhofer,  which  I  described  to  you  in  the  !aat 
lecture—  that  many  of  these  Bubstanees  acquire  a  greater 
adaptation  to  the  living  organism,  by  their  combinatioa 
with  oxygen  during  their  trituration ;  and  he  beHevea 
that  the  electricity  developed  in  that  process  promotea 
this  result.  With  regard  to  other  substances,  however, 
such  as  the  narcotics,  ethereal  medicines,  etc,,  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  this  development,  as  in  their  natural 
state  their  medicinal  powers  are  already  sufficiently  deve- 
loped. 

Dr.  P.  Wolf"  entertains  similar  views.  He  denies 
that  any  spiritualization  of  medicines  is  produced  by 
their  trituration  and  succussioil,  and  he  contends  that 
Hahnemann  originally  intended  only  to  diminish  the 
dose  of  the  medicine  by  his  diluting  processes,  an  opinion 
which  wo  have  seen  to  be  well  founded  in  the  historical 
eipositioni  gave  you  in  my  last  lecture  of  Hahnemann's 
views  and  doctrines  on  the  subject. 

Drs.  i'ielitz,"  Gieorg  Schmid,"  Lietzau,''  Strecker,'*  and 
Schneider'  alleged  the  term  dynamization,  as  applied  to 
Hahnemann's  pharfnaceutic  processes,  to  be  false  and  mis- 
chievous. They  all  look  upon  the  homoeopathic  attenu- 
ations as  mere  diminutions  of  the  mass  of  the  medidne. 
The  last  named,  Dr,  Schneider,  says,  "the  belief  in  this 
mystic  theoi^  no  longer  exists ;"  a  statement  not  quite 
consistent  with  fact. 

Dr.  ^gidi'  objects  to  both  the  terms  dilalion  and 
di/namhalion.  There  is  no  proof,  he  says,  that  bv  the 
farther  subdivision  of  the  medicine  any  increased  de- 
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Telopment  of  potency  takea  place.     He  speaks  ( 
3rd,  eth,  12th,  30th  degree  of  division,  and  inaists  1 
this  term  should  be  employed,  if  we  would  s 
dubiety  of  espreaaion. 

An  anonymnua  writer'  favours  us  with  his  opinioi., 
the  subject,  and  he  dashes  at  the  subject  in  a  bold  ^ 
original  feahioa.  He  aays  "  he  will  have  nothing  | 
distinctly  cognizable,  clenr  prindplea,  and  won't  I"' 
of  analo^es,  siiuilurities,  dynununations,  high  paten^ 
arithmetical  cnicul»tiona,  millionths,  biUiouths,  and'lL 
like,  which  serve  but  to  wrap  the  subject  in  a  veil^^J^ 
mystery."  The  gist  of  the  whole  question  is,  he  says, 
whether  homceopathy  introduces  dead  or  living  matter 
into  the  organism.  He  alleges,  without  proof,  however, 
that  the  process  of  trituration  produces  in  the  substance 
80  triturated  a  lively  molecular  movement ;  this  he  calls 
vivifying  it,  and  the  substance  ao  vivified  acts  upon  the 
living  organism  by  virtue  of  its  vivified  state.  Henccy 
he  aaya,  the  pecuhar  efficacy  of  homceopathic  prepa- 
rations consists  in  this,  that  life  is  made  to  act  on  life. 
However,  he  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  system,  for  he  refers  only  to  the  trituration  of 
substances  in  water,  a  procedure  wliich  has  never  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  our  medicameatH,  and  would  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  some  of  our  remedies  on  chemical 
grounds.  Moreover,  this  supposition  of  hia,  granted 
it  were  so  far  correct,  does  not  explain  the  powerfiil 
action  of  uutriturated  substances,  such  as  pure  tincturea, 
solutions  of  salts,  etc.  I  may,  however,  remind  you 
that  in  the  account  1  gave  you  in  my  Idst  lecture  of  Mayp- 
hofer's  microscopical  investigations,  a  lively  moleeuW 
motion  was  noticed  ia  the  atoms  of  one  of  the  subjects 
of  his  observations.  This  view  of  the  dynamization- 
theorv  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  that 
broached  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Jiriitsk  Jhurwd 
of  SomceopatJiy  by  another  dilettante,  where  the  homceo- 
pathic processes  are  said  to  develope  the  odforce,  and, 
that  it  IS  by  means  of  thirt  mysterious  agency  that  ti 
liomceopathic  medicines  act. 
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Our  old  fi'iond  Dr.  Gross,  whose  caeoSthes  scribendi 
played  biin  many  a  acimT  txick,  conjoined  ae  it  was 
with  a  thirst  for  novelty  tEiat  induced  him  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  liis  pen  hy  tiima  to  every  innovation  that 
waa  ever  introdneed  into  the  homosopathic  theory  and 
practice,  aod  whose  mystic  mind  led  him  to  prefer  the 
recondite  and  mysterious  to  the  palpable  and  the  prac- 
tical— Dr.  Gross,  I  say,  could  scarceiy  fail  to  deliver  many 
oracular  ntterances  on  the  sabject  of  the  dynamization- 
theory,  and  in  doing  so  to  contradict  himself  and  darken 
oouDsel  with  hia  would-be  explanations,  as  effectualiy 
as  though  he  had  occupied  the  Delphic  tripod.  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  you  even  an  outline  of  all  this  hero 
has  said  upon  the  subject,  so  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  eaUing  your  attention  to  bia  chief  performances 
in  relation,  to  our  subject.  At  first  starting,"  Dr.  Gross 
declared  his  belief  that  Hahnemann' s  dyuamization- 
theory  was  correct ;  he  bids  us  beware  of  the  apothe- 
caries, for  theae  gentlemen,  by  shaking  the  bottles  too 
strongly,  are  apt  to  produce  an  inconveniently  high 
dynami£atioa ;  he  declares  that  he  himself  has  found 
the  dilutions,  from  the  shaking  to  which  they  are  ne- 
ccasarily  exposed  in  a  long-continued  use,  grow  ever 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  length  so  excessively 
powerful  that  no  patient  could  bear  the  very  smalleat 
globule,  and  it  was  found  requisite  at  length  to  dilute 
still  more,  whereby,  he  pathetically  remarks,  we  shall 
moat  likely  have  to  go  on  diluting  ad  infinitvm. 

Later,  Dr.  Gross'  seems  to  have  fallen  away  from  his 
flrat  love  for  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  for  he  declares  that 
the  dynamination-theory,  ia  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Hahnemann,  is  not  tenable,  aod  that  on  this  point  all 
homiBopathiats  were  agreed.  Many  substances,  he  aays, 
only  become  efficacioua  from  bein^  triturated ;  they  were 
thereby  rendered  leas  material  and  more  spiritual. 

Subsequently,"  he  penitently  returned  to  hia  first  love, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  dynamization-theory  of  Hah- 
nemann was  true ;  "  that  the  power  of  the  medicine 
increased  and  only  became  develoijcd  when  it  was  poten- 
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tiiM],  I.  «.,  when  its  ralome  na  dininisbed,  wfaen  bd- 
thint;  inaterial  vm  any  longer  discernible  In  it. 

Having  tbus  f&irly  got  over  hid  Innflitorj  i 
from  the  riieory,  he  began  to  show  his  increase*]  a 
for  it  by  fialtiDg  it  to  on  importance  that  would  hats 
aatoniflbed  and  cuiifouoiled  Hahnemann  himself^  had  ba 
■till  brcn  in  the  land  of  the  Ui-ing,  but,  fortonatelT  fiir 
liis  peace  of  mind,  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  witaoaiu 
thu  citravagnnt.'ee  to  which  hia  dodrtoe  would  IcmL 
The  ejiisode  of  Jeuichen's  high  potencies  and  the  eatki^ 
ainam  with  which  Gross  stood  godfather  to  theot,  I 
aHuded  to  in  my  last  lecture.  As  nothing  now  cmtii 
be  too  highly  potentiw4  for  friend  Gross,  it  ia 
presumed  he  made  tlie  amende  honorable  to  the  apoth» 
t:aries  whom  he  had  calumiiiated  at  the  beginning  of  hii 
career. 

I  liavo  not  alluded  to  all  the  vacillations  of  Gross's 
mind  oii  the  subject  of  the  dynamisation  of  medicines, 
but  I  have  said  enough  t«  show  the  precise  value  of  hia 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  you  may  deduce  from  his 
contradictory  statcmenta.  It  did  not  require  any  reiy 
great  length  of  time  to  make  him  alter  his  ideas  com- 
pletely. On  one  occasion,  very  shortly  after  stating 
that  ne  quite  agreed  with  Hahnemann  that  drosera 
shaken  ten  times  was  a  highly  dangerous  medicine,  and 
that  he  liad  eKperienced  the  same  with  re9|>ect  to 
euphraaia,'  he  cooUy  states'  that  he  is  not  of  Hahne- 
mmiR's  opinion  that  fluid  medicines  can  be  further  po- 
tentized  hy  being  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  though 
formerly  ho  hod  alleged  that  tlie  nnayoidflble  ahaldng 
during  the  ordinaiy  use  of  dilutions  increased  their 
potentT  to  an  onorraouH  degree. 

Dr.  Buminel'  was  originSly  a  belierer  in  the  dynami- 
zation-theory  of  Hahnemann,  and  sought  to  explain  the 
supposed  increase  of  the  potency  of  medicaments  by 
the  nomcBopathic  pharmaceutic  processes  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  expansive  powers  of  certain  natural  forces, 
piuiicularly  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  beat,  sound, 
odours.     The  laws  of  expansive  force  that  regiilate  the 
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phenomena  of  these  natural  forcea  he  lays  down  as  the 
folio  wiiig : — 

1.  T!ie  direction  of  tho  eipanalve  power  ia  centrifugal  j 
it  spreads,  so  to  epeak,  in  the  maas. 

2.  TrictJon  ia  the  chief  developer  of  ita  activity. 

3.  It  can  he  propagated  to  another  body  that  did  not 
possess  it. 

4.  It  acta  more  or  less  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body 
with  which  it  was  originally  united. 

5.  The  force  of  gravitation  increases  towards  the 
central  point.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  espaufliva 
power  increases  in  quadratic  proportion  with  its  distance 
from  the  central  point,  or  whether  it  only  increases  in 
the  celerity  of  its  movements.  All  this,  he  says,  wo 
can  only  guess  at,  as  we  can  only  prove  it  with  certainty 
as  regarda  the  action  of  medicinal  powers  upon  the 
oi^:amsra. 

These  laws  Dr.  Eummel  very  ingeniously  attempts  to 
impose  upon  the  medicinal  forces.  He  contends  that 
Hahnemann's  discovery  of  the  dynamization  of  medi- 
cines by  rubbing  and  shaking,  would  alone  have  auUiced 
to  render  him  immortal,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
ground  his  claims  to  immortality  on  any  such  question- 
able diaeoveiy. 

From  the  first  medicinal  drop,  he  savs,  the  medicinal 
power  imparts  itself  to  100  drops  of  alcohol  with  which 
it  ia  shaken  up,  uniformly  and  intimately,  and  any  one 
drop  of  this  dilution  does  the  same  with  respect  to 
another  hundred  drops  of  alcohol,  and  in  this  wny  it 
were  possible  to  communicate  the  medicinal  power  of  one 
drop  of  medicine  to  a  whole  ocean,  but  only  in  this  way, 
and  not  by  putting  a  drop  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as 
has  been  sneeringly  proposed.  That  friction  ia  the  chief 
or  only  method  of  awaking  the  slumbering  powers  is, 
says  he,  evident  when  we  consider  that  many  substances, 
which  are  perfectly  inactive  in  their  crude  state,  are 
rendered  jtowerfuliy  medicinal  by  ita  means.  He  cites 
gold,  flintr  charcoal.  By  this  operation  their  medicinal 
power  is  transferred  to  the  milk-sugar  with  which  they 
are  rubbed  up;  the  milk-sugar  is,  as  it  were,  infected 
by  them.     That  rubbing  and  shaking  are  the  mesnift  oi 
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developing  the  mcdicimd  power  U  shown  by  this, 
homiBopatha  have  found  they  must  limit  their  sudCoh- 
aions  to  two  for  each  ddution,  otherwise  the  power  of 
tlio  medicine  ia  enormously  increaaed.  He  mentions  an 
inatitnce  where  two  glohiiles  of  eal-carea  30  produced 
an  itching  eruption  all  over  the  body  of  an  old  woman, 
in  consequence  of  each  dUution  having  been  prepared 
with  six  succusBiona  in  pbce  of  two !  Credat  Jad<su»  I 
He  instances  also  the  terrific  power  oi.drotera,  when 
shaken  too  often,  in  cases  of  hooping-cough.  Folet^- 
tized  diluHons  is  the  term  he  considers  should  be  applied 
to  the  homccopathic  preparations. 

As  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Eummel  is  one  of  those 
homceopathista  who  have  alternately  defended  and  re- 
futed almost  every  novelty  of  theory  and  practice  in 
homceopathy,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  this  doc- 
trine of  Hahnemann's,  whose  importance  is  so  great  as, 
he  telia  ua,  of  itself  to  render  Hahnemann  worthy  of 
mmortolity,  should  be  alternately  advocated  and  coa- 
demned  by  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at  a  later 
period  he  gave  up  the  notion  of  any  potentizing  power 
of  trituration  and  auccussion.  In  the  teeth  of  his 
original  views,  he  now  says*  that  nature  fumiehes  na 
with  no  instance  of  an  increase  of  potency  being  ob- 
tained by  friction  and  sncenasion.  He  sees  nothing 
resulting  from  theae  operationa  but  a  development  of 
the  slumbering  power ;  and  now  proposes,  aa  the  moat 
appropriate  term  for  the  homteopathic  preparations,  the 
word  "refining"  {Fetfeinerung);  formerly,  to  avoid  all 
dubiety  and  to  eiclude  all  hypothesis,  he  Lad  suggested 
the  bare  word  No.  (aa  No.  1,  3,  30,  etc.)  He  sets  bis 
face  against  Gross's  last  extravagant  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dynamization,  though  he  admits  the  efficacy  of  the 
200th  and  400th  "  Yerfeiaerung,'"^  in  which  he  has  seen 
-  marvellous  things  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  aa 
atated  in  last  lecture. 

Dr.  Kampfer"  aUegea  that  the  strength  or  energy  of 
the  modicinea  becomes  diminished  in  the  dilutions,  but 
with   extreme  slownesa.     He  will  not,  however,  allow 
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that  this  dimiuution  takea  place  in  the  arithmetica,!  ratio 
Bpoken.  of  by  Halmemflim.  In  spite,  howerer,  of  this 
dimJTiutiou  uf  strength,  the  greater  number  of  the  dilu- 
tions of  medicines  are  more  rapid  and  more  penetrating 
in  their  action  on  the  organiam;  they  display  all  the 
poyers  contained  in  them  more  completely  and  more 
estenaively  than  undiluted  medicinea.  lu  tnia  way,  the 
medicinal  powers  of  aOica,  calcarea,  carbon,  aepia,  etc., 
jed  by  rubbing  and  diluting,  whereas  those 
■r,  musk,  etc.,  are  diminiahed  by  the  eame 
Thia  peculiarity  of  medicinal  dilutions  he 
aenominatea  "undeniable  fact,"  but  he  denounces  the 
'  extrayagant  and  fantastic  absurdities  which  ita  over- 
Btrained  extension  has  given  rise  to. 

Dr.  Hartmann  of  Leipzic,'  well  known  to  you  by 
hia  excellent  practical  worka,  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
dynamization-theory.  By  the  procesaes  it  makes  use  of, 
homceopathy  only  dilutes  the  medicines.  The  dynamic 
and  the  material  together  make  up  the  whole,  and  the 
idea  of  separating  the  spiritual  from  the  corporeal  he 
thinks  quite  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  He  decidedly  seta  his  face  against 
the  Eorsakofl-Jeniehen  notion  of  high  potencies.' 

Dr.  Veith  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  medicinal  spirit 
can  be  freed  irom  its  material  prison  by  means  of  "rapid 
dilution,  cruel  succusaion,  unmerciful  trituration,  and 
titanic  dynamizatiou."  He  aaya  that  the  dynamization- 
theory  ia  a  new  application  of  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  Persian  philosopher  Zoroaster,  viz.,  that  couceming 
the  alliance  of  the  Ormuzd  or  superior  being  with  the 
Feruars  or  spirit  of  eveiything.  In  every  fractional 
quantity  of  medicine,  the  medicine  is  present  as  a  whole, 
and  not  as  a  fragment.'  The  doctrine  of  the  transference 
of  the  power  of  the  matter  to  an  indiif'erent  sub-  ^^^ 
stance,  like  nulk-sugar  or  alcohol,  is,  however,  nothing  ^^H 
more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Persian  phUoaopber.        ^^H 

0-.  H.  von  Schubert,  in  his  History  of  the  Soul,  speaks  ^H 
of  the  elKf^acy  of  small  doses  of  raetiiciues.  He  bolievea  ^^ 
that  an  unseen  world  of  forces  forma  the  complement 
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of  the  raible  world ;  that  lUe  for 
when  tho  other,  from  Isck  of  power 
itaolf.  By  atteauation  the  hiddea  soul  of  things  ia  made 
to  appear;  and  this,  in  the  kingdom  of  so-called  deaA 
matter,  is  cqiiivnlcnt  to  animal  magnetisiD  in  the  tinw 
OTfjaniam.  Thii>,  it  will  be  obaeneil,  is  identical  win 
what  Veith  telts  us  is  the  doctrine  of  Fersiui  philosopfiy. 
Hchuhert  further  expressee  his  belief  that  the  honueo- 
nathiflt  acti,  as  it  were,  br  meflns  of  a  psychical  agent 
immeilfuti'ly  upou  the  psychical  forces  of  the  body,  and, 
throueh  thern,  on  the  groaaer  materiality  of  the  organism. 
Thia  idea,  however,  ia  unaatis&ctory,  becanae  material 
and  nuuflive  doses  of  homoeopathic  medicines  also  act 
quite  well. 

Dr.  GriosBolich''  saya  that  there  is  no  reason  for  sop- 
noaing  that  the  material  of  the  medicine  disappears^' 
tiowever  high  we  may  dilute,  and  he  eays  there  are  tmj 
questions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reference 
to  thifl  8ul^"ect,  viz, : — 

1.  How  far  caii  the  division  of  a  grain  or  of  any 
other  portion  of  n  medicine  be  carried,  so  that  it 
nhall  no  longer  be  appreciable  to  our  methods  of  inves- 
tigation ? 

2.  How  does  such  a  partlele  or  fraction  act  in  ig&> 
ence  to  our  organism  ? 

Tho  first,  he  says,  ia  a  question  for  physical  scieuoe 
to  answer,  the  last  belongs  to  the  domain  of  physiology, 
and  both  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  their  respec- 
tive departments  of  science. 

It  in,  ho  says,  uaworthy  of  the  present  state  of  science 
to  talk  of  a  separation  of  a  substance  from  the  force 
united  to  it,  for  the  two  essentially  constitute  but  one. 
Accordingly,  it  is  idle  phraseology  to  talk  of  a  digitalis, 
a  silicea,  a  belladonna,  etc.  power,  which  has  no  materia 
mibetratum.  The  great  forces  of  nature,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  light,  heat,  etc,,  are  totally  different 
in  their  nature,  and  admit  of  no  comparison  with  medi- 
cinal substances.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
odour  of  musk  that  affects  our  olfactory  nerves  ia  mnak 
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itself,  and  not  musk-power  separated  from  the  materia).  ^^\ 
In  like  manner  "we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
tbe'dose  of  medicine,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  diaplays 
its  action,  on  the  organism,  still  contains  a  material  ^^^ 
portion  of  the  medicine.  AH  notion  of  a  transference  ^^H 
of  medicinal  power  to  water,  spirit,  milk-sugar,  or  l]eer  ^^H 
(Hahnemann  s  original  vehicle)  ia  mysticism,  unproTen  ^^H 
and  unprovable.  ^^B 

It  is  not,  he  says,  the  mission  of  homoeopathy  to 
cause  the  general  recognition  of  dynamization  and  the 
overthrow  of  materialism,  but  to  show  both,  divested 
of  the  empty  phraseology  and  wordy  disputations  of  the 
schools,  as  an.  organic  unity.  By  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  matter,  the  scholastic  strife  betwixt  two  sects  must 
cease,  each  of  which  alleged  that  it  alone  was  in  poa- 
sesaion  of  the  truth ;  and  stupidities  of  these  kinds,  on 
the  one  hand  the  assertion  that  the  30th  dilution  is 
stronger  than  the  15th,  and  on  the  other  the  grossly 
quantitative  therapeutics  of  the  new  chemical  school,  when 
examined  by  the  bght  of  reason  and  common  sense,  are 
seen  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  any  support. 

Dr.  Griesaelich  then  makes  the  following  deductions, 
from    a    careful    consideration    of   every    side    of   the 


1.  There  are,  says  he,  chiefly  two  different  classes  of 
aubstances  to  he  considered. 

a.  Those  which  in  undiluted  form,  e.  g.,  aa  powder, 
tincture,  infusion,  etc.,  display  their  whole  efficacy. 

h.  Those  others  which  in  their  crude  state  display  no 
visible  action  on  the  organism. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  first  class,  the  object  of  dilu- 
tions is  to  render  their  form  milder ;  with  the  diminution 
of  the  dose  we  make  them,  as  it  were,  more  amicably 
dispoaed  towards  the  organism,  whereas  in  their  crude 
state  aa  poisons  they  were  inimical  to  it.  Here  there 
is  no  question  of  an  increase  of  power,  of  potentining, 
aince  it  can  neter  be  our  object  to  increaae  the  actioa 
of  arsenic,  belladonna,  etc. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  second  class 
of  medicaments,  oiir  object  in  their  subdivision  is  to 
break  up  the  crude  mass  in  such  a  manner  that  i^  ^b^ 
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offer  Bittn^  pointa  of  contact  to  the  argmtsm ;  this  ■ 
the  ca«»  u  n^.ri»  the  eanhe  and  the  metals. 

4.  lu  this  laHi  CMe  we  raav  be  alknred  to  talk  of  &e 
liberation  aiid  deTelopmeot  of  the  mediciiial  pov^  bj 
trituntion,  bat  we  tlu  nut  thereby  create  anything  that 
VM  not  previously  existent  in  the  substance ;  for  in  itM 
HmalliMt  fra«;tion  this  xubstance  remaios  the  easte  u  it 
wax  origliinUy. 

5.  A»  ^  our  further  processes  in  the  preparatdon  of 
our  medicines  with  milk-sugar,  water,  or  alcohol  are  a 
dilution  or  diminutiou  of  the  mass  originally  osed,  it  ■■ 
obmuH  tliat  the  eiprLiision  originally  employed  by  Uah- 
nemnnn  to  indicate  such  preparations,  viz^  "  dilutiona," 
is  the  right  aud  the  natural  one,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  om.-  Toast  liable  to  misspprehensiun. 

8.  It  is  inadvisable  to  employ  terms  indit^ative  of  the 
supposed  quantity,  as  billioiiths,  trilliontlis,  de«illionths, 
etc.,  or,  in  reference  to  the  potentizing  or  dynamizing 
notion,  t«  talk  of  the  millionth  potency  and  the  like. 

7.  All  analogies  of  medicinal  quaUties  with  the  so- 
Cfttlud  imiKiiidersble  and  infectious  agents,  all  notions  of 
infection  of  the  vehicle  with  medicinal  power,  all  calcu- 
latioMs  respecting  the  action  of  medicines  according  to 
mnthematical  laws,  all  feblea  concerning  the  solubililr 
of  insoluble  substances  by  means  of  the  homceopathic 
phamuiccutic  processes,  all  these  have  no  foundation  in 

8.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  organism 
poHsesscB  a  susceptibilitv  for  very  minutely  dirided  ow- 
dicinal  fractions,  but  this  susceptibility  is  very  various. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  minima  of  medicines  that 
may  ue  taken  into  the  organism  and  have  no  action  at 
all  upon  it,  still  we  are  not  in  u  condition  to  fix  the 
limit!  of  this  active  power;  but  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  for  medicinal  ir-~ 
diience  is  illimitable. 

9.  To   sum  up.      The  essence  of  the   dynamiza 
theory  may  be  referred  to  these  two  circumstances  :- 

It.  That  the  medicine  ia  presented  to  the  ors 
H  state  which  offers  the  greatest  prospect  of  c 

t«BCt. 
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6.  That  the  greatest  possible  action  is  developed  by 
the  smallest  quantity. 

Dr.  Joslin,  in  bis  Leetureg  on  Jlomceopathy,  refera  the 
increase  of  power  observed  to  result  from  the  tritnratioa 
of  certain  substances  with  a  non-medicinal  vehicle  to 
the  greater  comminution  they  thereby  undergo.  "If," 
says  he,  "  any  coarae  and  dry  substance  is  triturated  by 
itself,  it  will  continue  to  be  permanently  divided  and 
subdivided  to  a  certain  but  limited  extent ;  for  beyond 
that,  the  blow  would  either  leave  the  parte  so  near  each 
other  that  they  would  inetantly  reunite  by  the  power 
the  cohesive  Ibrcea  and  again  become  one  sohd  body, 
it  would  drive  these  newly-separated  parts  against  others 
or  against  each  other,  and  eflect  their  union  by  bringing 
them  within  the  sphere  of  cohesion."  But,  he  goes  on 
to  Bay,  suppose  a  grain  of  this  triturated  substance  to 
be  triturated  with  ninety-nine  grains  of  milk-sugar,  and 
to  be  uniformly  mixed  with  it  before  commencing  tritu- 
ration, in  that  case  each  particle  of  the  drug  18  sur- 
rounded by  ninety-nine  times  jts  bulk  of  milk-sugar,  and 
when  trituration  is  now  performed  a  much  more  minute 
division  of  the  drug  is  effected  than  could  have  been  by 
triturating  it  ever  so  long  by  itself.  And  ao  on  for  eacn 
auceesaive  trituration,  the  comminution  of  the  drug  is 
thereby  infinitely  increased. 

I  shoidd,  I  fear,  weary  you  if  I  were  to  present  to  you 
the  views  of  any  more  of  the  authors  who  have  written, 
some  voluminously,  on  this  subject.  It  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  I  have  waned  through  moat  of  the 
wordy  articles  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
acattered  up  and  down  the  homceopathie  literature,  and 
have  fomid  nothing  better  than  the  specimens  I  have 
just  brought  before  you.  In  the  abstracts  I  have  pre- 
sented you  with,  some  of  which  have  given  me  on  amount 
of  trouble  disproportionate  to  their  worth,  as  their 
authors  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  enveloping  their 
tew  ideas  in  an  almost  impenetrable  covering  of  vapid 
phrases,  as  nature  wraps  up  some  nuts  in  such  tough 
huaka  that  the  labour  of  getting  through  them  ia  not 
or  Bcarct'ly  repaid  by  the  sweetueas  of  the  kernel — in 
these  abstracts,  I  say,  I  have  given  you  every  ^oasb\a. 
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variety  of  now  upon  the  subject  of  the  dynamization- 

theory,  and  if  I  have  left  out  some  authorities,  it  is 
because  their  notions  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  had 
previousiy  been  espresaed.  Before  concluding  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  briefly  sum  up  with  my  own  views  upon  the 
matter,  and  leave  you  to  form  your  deductions  aa  to  the 
truth  or  otherwiae  of  the  dynamization-theory,  whidi 
occupies  so  large  a  epace  in  the  Hahnematmian  system. 

There  are,  as  Griessclich  rightly  obaen'es,  two  en- 
tirely different  classes  of  medicines  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, viz.,  such  as  have  a  powerful  action  in  their 
crude  state,  and  such  aa  exhibit  little  or  no  action  on  the 
organism  in  that  state. 

Again,  as  regarda  the  first,  if  not  both  these  classea 
of  medicines,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  medicaments 
(na  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Madden  in  an  essay  on  the 
different  actions  of  medicines,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  British  Journal  of  HomiEopathy,  to  which. I  inrite 
your  attention),  have  two  entirely  different  actions. 
1.  An  action  of  a  merely  irritant  character,  exhibited 
when  the  medicine  is  given  in  grossly  material  doses; 
and  2,  beyond  this  irritant  action  a  more  specific  action. 
These  two  actions  are  well  exhibited  in  the  ease  of  tte 
drug  calomel,  which,  aa  you  know,  in  hu^e  doses  acb) 
merely  as  a  purge,  but  which,  as  the  experunents  of  D». 
Law  of  Dublin  have  demoDstrated  to  the  allopathuria 
particularly,  and  to  the  medical  world  generally,  c&n 
develope  its  specific  effects  on  the  salivary  glands  if  two 
grains  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses,  and  one  of 
these  twenty-fourth  parts  given  every  hour.  As  the 
object  of  the  homceopathist  is  to  avoid  the  irritant  and 
to  secure  the  specific  action  of  powerful  drugs,  he  attains 
tliis  object  by  diminisliing  the  dose  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  irritant  action.  H^nemann  found  that  by  so 
diminishing  the  dose  as  that  all  irritant  action  was 
avoided,  the  apeoifie  action  of  the  medicine  was  remark* 
ahly  increased,  and  in  place  of  ascribing  this  to  the  real 
cause,  he  conceived  that  his  processes  for  the  diminution 
of  the  drug  were  actually  accompanied  by  a  development 
of  new  and  increaaed  powers  in  the  drug  itself;  iiml  Mftj^i 
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circiunstancB,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
orgaaisra  is  Busceptible  to  the  action  of  very  amall 
quantities  indeed  of  q  msdiciiiB  homceopathic  to  its  morbid 
state,  was  partly  the  occasion  of  the  origin  of  that  mar- 
vellous mixture  of  error  and  truth — ^the  dynamization- 
theory.  Another  circumstance  that  contributed  to  the 
same  result  was  the  fact  that  many  substances,  without 
action  on  the  organism  in  their  crude  state,  become, 
when  BulEciently  subdivided,  capable  of  influencing  the 
organism.  That,  however,  the  processes  resorted  to  for 
their  subdivision  do  not  partaie  of  the  impossible  and 
unpliilosophical  character  of  a  separation  of  the  properties 
from  the  substance  of  which  they  are  the  attributes  ia 
confirmed,  as  far  as  microscopy  can  do  so,  by  the  beautiful 
observations  of  Mayrhofer.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
Mayrhofer's  observations  are  conclusive  against  the  solu- 
tion of  those  substances  we  commonly  regmd  as  inso- 
luble, as  Griesselioh  and  others  seem  to  suppose,  for  it  is 
evident  his  inveatigationa  could  only  detect  particles  of 
the  metals  that  were  undissolved ;  had  any  particles  been 
dissolved,  the  mere  fact  of  their  solution  would  have  re- 
moved them  beyond  the  sphere  of  microscopical  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  obvious  that  substances  that  are  non-medicinal 
in  their  crude  state  are  rendered  capable  of  acting  on 
the  organism  by  long-continued  trituration,  but  whether 
this  depends  on  an  actual  solution  of  them  when  reduced 
beyond  a  certain  point  of  exiguity,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  suspended  in  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  and  the  particles  thus  suspended  are  ao  minute 
as  to  be  able,  by  reason  of  their  mmutenesa,  to  act  upon 
the  organism,  seems  at  first  sight  an  indifferent  matter, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  reality ;  for  if  there  is  no  solution,  but 
a  mere  suspension  of  particles,  the  number  of  these  par- 
ticles must  decrease  a  hundred-fold  with  every  successive 
dilution,  and  were  we  to  suppose  them  ever  so  numerous 
when  we  first  began  to  attenuate,  it  will  not  require 
many  centesimal  dilutions  to  make  the  particles  disap- 
pear entirolv  from  the  diluting  vehicle.  Thus  supposing 
a  grain  of  the  third  trituration  to  contain  a  billion  of 
particles  uf  a  metal,  and  this  to  be  added  to  aim  \uui^e& 
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drops  of  spirit,  this,  which  we  cdl  the  4th  dilution,  wiE 
accordingly  contaia  one  billion  particlea.  The  uest,  the 
5th  dilution,  will  oniy  contain  one  thousand  millioa 
particles,  the  6th  ttn  million  particles,  the  7th  one 
hundred  thousand,  the  Sth  one  thousand,  the  9th  ten, 
and  the  10th  none  at  all,  unless  one  or  two  tnck- 
less  individuals  front  among  these  poor  ten  particles 
managed  to  get  into  the  drop  we  let  Ml  into  the  lOtb 
dilution;  of  course,  there  ia  no  question  of  any  particka 
at  all,  under  such  circumstances,  at  the  11th.  or  12th 
dilutions.  If  we  suppose  even  a  trillion  of  particles  to 
exist  in  the  4th  dilution,  this  would  only  remove  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  medicine  three  dilutions  farthn 
off,  and  it  would  not  require  any  very  profound  calcu- 
lation to  show  that  the  particles  of  a  gram  of  medicine 
dirided  into  a  trillion  of  equal  parts,  could  not  be  visible 
by  ftuy  microscope  vet  formed  by  man ;  indeed,  a  billion 
01  equ^  particles  is  the  very  outside  number  we  cao. 
aUow  to  exist  in  the  3rd  trituration,  so  that  they  should 
still  be  visible  under  the  microscope,  as  represented  inDr. 
Mayrhofor's  lithographs.  Under  these  circumstances,  ve 
muat  take'  leave  respectfully  to  doubt  Dr.  Mayrhofer'B 
statement  when  he  says  he  detected  particles  of  the  met^ 
OS  high  as  the  12th  and  14th  dilutions,  and  rather  believe 
him  to  have  been  deceived  than  attach  credence  to  ■ 
physical  impossibility.  As,  then,  attenuations  of  metali 
are  elEcaciouB  beyond  the  12th  dilution,  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  process  employed,  viz.,  long-continued  tritu- 
ration, must  put  the  metal  in  a  condition  to  be  actually 
dissolved  in  the  fluid  medicine  with  which  it  ia  mingled 
for  the  subsequent  attenuations.  The  notion  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  medicinid  properties  from  the  material 
medicine,  and  their  transference  to  non-medicinal  Bub- 
Btances  and  fluids,  ia  untenable ;  as  well  might  we  sup- 
pose the  elasticity,  density,  or  whiteness  of  ivorv  to  » 
transferable  to  another  substance.  Certain  tacts  would 
seem  to  show  that  what  we  coll  insoluble  substances  are 
not  all  BO  Insoluble  as  they  are  considered,  thus  silica 
is  found  dissolved  in  appreciable  quantities  in  certain 
natural  mineral  waters;  calearea  or  chalk  ia  certainly 
Biig\iti.j!  soluble  in  water,  oonaiderabiy  S"  ■-  — ' —  ^— — 
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pregnated  with  carbonic  acid;  sulphur  we  acknowledge 
to  be  soluble  in  spirit  when  presented  to  that  fluid  m 
the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  stick  of  sulphur  even 
cominunicatea  a  certain  taste  to  water,  and  has  long  been 
popularly  used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  affections  of  doga 
m  that  form  ;  and  many  of  the  metala  dipped  in  water, 
in  the  form  of  solid  platca,  communicate  an  appreciable 
taste  to  the  water.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  very 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  when  commiuuted  to  the 
estremeat  degree  by  three  hours  of  trituration,  these 
metals,  whose  solubility  in  the  solid  state  is  ascertained 
by  the  eroasest  of  our  senses,  may  bo  rendered  still  more 
soluble  by  such  trituration.  Now,  as  regards  a  soluble 
substance,  there  is  no  conceiTable  limit  to  its  subdivision  ; 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  become 
equally  diffused  through  any  amount  of  the  solvent  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed  b^  vigorous  shaking,  and  though 
I  would  never  adduce  this  as  a  reason  for  giving  mei- 
cine  in  extremely  high  attenuations,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  highest 
ddutiona  still  containing  some  of  the  original  medicine ; 
but  experience  must  be  interrogated  as  to  whether  the 
little  some  will  act  better  or  worse  than  the  larger 
portion  in  the  lower  dilutions  on  the  hving  orgMiism. 
That,  however,  is  &  question  to  be  considered  in  my  next 
lecture.  I  shall  conclude  this  by  summing  up  in  brief 
the  fiicts  which  I  consider  have  led  to  the  notion  of  a 
dynami/ation  or  increase  of  potency  in  medicinal  sub- 
stances by  their  dilution. 

1.  The  total  inactivity  of  certain  substances,  aa  the 
metals,  charcoal,  etc.,  in  the  erudo  or  solid  state,  and 
their  power  of  influencing  the  organism  when  extremely 
subdivided,  or  perhaps  dissolved,  and  probably  combined 
during  the  processes  with  oxygen. 

2.  The  u-ritant,  or,  aa  Dr.  Madden  has  it,  the  genico- 
dynamia  action  of  grosser  quantities  of  active  medicinal 
substances,  and  their  totaUy_  different,  specific  or  idio' 
dynamic,  action  when  given  in  such  small  quantities 
not  to  cause  their  irritant  action. 

3.  The  hyper-sensitiveness  of  morbidly  affected  parts  of 
the  organism  lor  the  natvral  speciHc  stimuli  o£  fhoae  ^a^. 
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In  these  tbree  msxims  will  be  found,  I  bebere,  ■ 
truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  djnainiEBticiB^ 
and  while  I  desj  that  there  ia  si^  absofade  mfmee  tt 
power  in  the  picparatiotu  attempted  by  the  bomffio-  . 
|Mthic  therapeatic  procesaes,  I  am  &ee  to  coofesa  then  ' 
M  on«n  a  relatire  increaae  in  their  pover,  as  fiar  as  it» 
orgaaism,  and  more  especially  as  for  as  the  diwasei)  j 
organism,  ie  concerned ;  and  the  dilution  of  the  meditsiM 
ia  rendered  neccaaaiv,  inasroach  as  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  practitioner  is  to  produce  the  specific  action  of 
the  medicine  on  the  more  intenial  parts  of  the  organim, 
and  not  its  irritant  effects  on  the  more  external  parta,  or 
primce  mm.  It  ia  probable  that  this  specific  action  I  hate 
alluded  t«  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  the  medicine^ 
which  is  possible  when  the  irritant  action  ia  avoided,  but 
impossible  when  that  grossly  irritant  action  is  called  into 
play,  as  the  medicine  cannot  then  be  absorbed,  bnt  is 
rejected  by  the  parte  with  which  it  first  comes  into  cwi- 
fauit,  and  expelled  from  the  body  as  speedily  as  possible. 


LECTITBE  XIV. 

nOMCEOPA-THIC   fOBOLOOd 

Is  this  and  the  nest  lecture  it  wiU  be  my  endeavonr 
to  lay  before  you  the  princijiiil  opinians  that  have  been 
expressed  by  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  medicine  requisite  to  be  administered  in 
diseases,  and  to  ascertain  il  there  is  any  rule  to  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  dose  for  each  in- 
dividual case ;  or,  supposing  no  such  rule  can  be  found, 
if  experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  one  uniform  appro- 
priate dose  for  each  medicine  and  for  every  disease,  or  ] 
that  some  forms  or  cases  of  disease  are  moat  appro-  J 
priately  treated  with  larger,  others  with  smaller  doses. 

And  as  I  have  proceeded  in  the  case  of  the  other 
doctrinal  points  of  the  hom<Eopathic  system,  so  I  shall 
commence  my  inquiry  into  the  present  question,  by  lay- 
ing before  you  a  historical  espoaition  of  Hahnemann's 
opinions  and  practice  on  the  subject. 

In  one  of  Hahnemann's  earliest  works,  that,  namely, 
On  the  Mature  and  Ti-eatment  of  Venereal  Diseases,  pub- 
lished in  178(5,  accordingly  long  before  he  had  any  notion 
of  a  general  therapeutic  rule  for  the  employment  of 
remedies  in  diaeaae,  long  before  be  had  thought  of  any 
of  those  pharmaceutic  processes  that  ho  subsequently 
lield  to  increase  the  potency  of  the  dnig,  and  long  before 
lie  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  uni- 
formity of  result,  to  advise  one  uniform  dose  for  all 
medicines  in  aU  diseases — in  this  work,  I  say,  we  already 
find  some  peculiarities  in  reference  to  the  doses  of  medi- 
cine ho  prescribed,  especially  in  reference  to  the  dose  of 
the  new  preparation  of  mercury,  to  which  his  name  is 
attached.  It  is  well  known  that  about  the  time  when 
Halmemann  wrote  this  work,  towards  the  end  of  the 
lost  century,  the  conunon  treatment  of  ayphilis  co^msteA. 
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in  giving  eDonnous  and  repented  doses  of  n 
as  to  bnng  the  Eyetem,  as  it  was  thought,  as  ijuiekly  ea 
poesible  under  the  inftueDcv  of  this  drug,  wliich  Lofla- 
ence  was  believed  to  be  only  dulr  exerted  when  the 
patient  preaeuted  those  weli-known  but  Dow  bappih' 
mure  rarely  seeo  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning — ssb- 
vation,  spongy  guma,  ftetid  breath,  awoUtn  tongue,  glan- 
dular cnlargementa,  extremely  febrile  and  va^tud  oofr 
ditioii,  racking  pains  in  the  bones,  etc.  etc. 

fjahnemanu'jt  treatment  offent  a  very  remarkable  con- 
trast to  this  heroic  practice.  He  tells  us  that  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  lues  venerea,  be  has  sometimes  not 
hod  occasion  to  give  more  tbon  one  grain  of  his  soluble 
mercury,  and  that  the  average  quantity  he  requires  for 
the  treatment  of  moderately  severe  ayphilis  is  not  more 
tbnn  eight  grains.  He  here  talks  of  hmf  a  grain,  of  one, 
two,  and  three  grains  of  this  mercurial  preparation  as 
large  doses,  and  the  doses  he  commonly  employs  are  a 
quarter,  third,  half,  three-quarters,  and  one  grain  of 
toe  remedy.  These  comparatively  small  doses  which 
he  at  this  period  prescribed,  though  they  relate  but  to 
one  medicine  and  to  one  disease,  aeeni,  however,  to  show 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  rebel  against  the  enora 
doses  of  ordinary  practice,  and  to  adopt  a  posoli^y  n 
ill  accordance  witn  that  maxim  of  practice,  to  git 
remedy  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  its  curative  \ 
not  its  pathogenetic  action. 

Til  Ilohnemaun's  earlier  essays  on  his  new  therapeutie  ' 
principle  we  do  not,  however,  find  that  he  carried  out 
the  principle  he  had  in  his  allopathic  days  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  mercury  in  syphilis 
to  other  medicaments  and  other  diseases.  On  the  con- 
trary, wo  find  that  his  doses,  even  after  his  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever 
connected,  diflered  bttle,  if  at  ail,  from  those  in  common 
use.  TliuB,  in  his  fijst  bomreopathic  essay,'  published 
in  1790,  that  ia  to  say,  six  years  after  those  experiments 
of  bis  with  bark,  wliich  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
hoflKDopathic  law,  we  find  him  prescribing  arniea  root 
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in  powder  for  dyBentery,  in  the  following  doses :  to 
ciuldren  of  four  years  of  age  he  gave  at  first  four  graina 
daily,  then  seven,  eight,  and  nine  grains  daily ;  for 
children  of  sis  or  seven  years  old,  he  began  with  six 
grains,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  grains ;  to  a  child  of  three  quarters  of  a  year 
old  he  gave  firat  two  grains,  and  afterwarda  increased  the 
quantity  to  sis  graina.  An  intiision  of  ten  grains  of 
ledum  paluslre  ia,  he  says,  a  sufficient  dose  for  a  child 
sis  years  old.  Three  grains  of  veratmm  albwn,  every  \ 
morning  for  four  weeks,  was  the  dose  he  prescribed,  and 
with  wfich  he  cured  a  caae  of  severe  spasmodic  aflthma. 
For  a.  case  of  delirium  after  parturition  ho  prescribed 
with  success  two  doses  of  veratrvm,  of  half  a  grain  each, 
during  the  day.  The  following  year,'  1797,  we  find  him 
giving  verairwm  for  a  case  of  cohcodynia,  in  doses  of 
four  grains  once  a  day.  The  same  year  we  learn  from 
another  easay"^  that  hia  doses  were — of  ipecacuanha  five 
grains,  of  fiibmuriate  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  copper  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  of  nttx  vomica  four  grains  twice  a  day. 
In  two  other  essays,'  written  the  following  year,  we  find 
tlie  doaea  preacrrihed  by  Hahnemann  equal  to  thoae  in  or- 
dinary use.  Thus  he  gave  ignatia  every  twelve  hours,  to 
cliildren  itom  nine  months  to  three  years  old,  a  half  to 
two-thirda  of  a  grain ;  from  four  to  sia  years,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  grain ;  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  two  to  three 
grains ;  to  an  adult,  as  much  as  eight  graina  for  a  dose. 
Opium  he  prescribed  in  doses  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  to  a 
child  of  five  years ;  three-tenths  of  a  grain  to  chEdren  of 
aevon  and  eight  years  ;  seven-twentieths  of  a  grain  to  one 
of  ten  years ;  to  an  adult  half  a  grain.  Camphor  he  con- 
sidered he  was  using  cautiously  when  he  gave  it  to  adults 
in  doses  fi^m  filleen  to  tweu^  grains  per  diem,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  thirty  and  forty 
grains.  This  medicine  he  gave  to  a  child  of  twelve,  in  the 
dose  of  fifteen  graina  a  day  for  a  fortnight.  Ledum 
palustre  he  employed  in  the  io&e  of  six  or  seven  graina 
tJirce  times  a  day.  Cinehojia  lark  he  gave  in  drachm 
and  half-drachm  doses. 
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In  his  easay  On  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Scarlet 
JFever,"  published  in  1801,  but  referring  to  his  treatment 
in  1790,  we  have  the  first  indications  of  the  infiniteaimal 
posologT  which  is  now  vulgarly  looked  upon  as  forminf 
an  essential  part  of  the  homoeopathic  system.  The  pe- 
panition  of  opium  he  there  recoinmeuds  for  the  treatment 
of  scarlet  fever  is  prepared  by  adding  one  part  of  pul- 
verized opium  to  twenty  parts  of  weak  alcohol,  letting 
it  stand  m  a  cool  place  for  a  week  and  shaking  it  occa- 
sionally to  promote  the  solution.  A  drop  of  this  tinc- 
ture is  to  be  added  to  five  hundred  drops  of  diluted 
alcohol,  and  well  shaken ;  and  of  this  last,  one  drop  is 
added  to  other  five  hundred  drops  of  alcohol.  Of  this 
diluted  tincture,  which  contains  m  eveiy  drop  the  flvfr- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  one  drop  sufficed  for 
a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  and  two  drops  for  one  of 
ten  years.  For  still  younger  children,  one  drop  of  this 
dilution  was  mixed  with  ten  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and 
one,  two,  or  more  spoonfuls  given. 

The  mode  in  which  Hahnemann  exhibited  another 
remedy  for  scarlet  fever  he  recommends  in  this  essay, 
viz.,  ipecacuanha,  was  as  follows : — A  tincture  wa«  pre- 
pared by  digesting  in  the  cold  for  some  days  one  part  of 
tpeeacuanha  with  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  and  of  this 
tincture  one  drop  was  mixed  with  one  hundred  drops  of 
diluted  alcohol ;  for  very  young  children,  one  drop  of  this 
dilution,  containing  tho  two-tliousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  medicine,  was  enough  ;  older  chOdren  got  more  drops, 
up  to  ten  drops,  or  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  lor 
a  dose. 

For  the  cure  of  the  first  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  the 
dose  of  belladonna  prescribed  was  onlj  the  432,000th 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  a  quannty  intermediate 
betwist  our  2nd  and  3rd  dilutions.  For  prophylactic 
purposes  the  preparation  of  belladonna  used  was  thus 
made: — A  grain  of  tho  powdered  extract  was  mixed  up 
in  a  mortar  with  one  hundred  drops  of  distilled  water) 
three  hundred  drops  of  diluted  alcohol  were  then  added, 
and  the  whole  wall  shaken  up  in  a  bottle.     One  drop 
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of  this  strong  Boliition  Tfas  added  to  three  hundred  drops 
of  diluted  ak'oho]  and  shakeu  for  a  minute,  and  of  thia 
one  drop  was  added  to  two  hundred  drops  of  alcohol,  and 
this  again  shaken  for  a  minute.  Each  drop  of  this  last 
solution,  which  is  the  prophylactic  preparation,  contains 
accordingly  the  twenty-four  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna ;  accordingly,  twenty-four  dropa  of 
it  are  equal  to  one  drop  of  the  3rd  dilution  of  the  so-called 
centeamial  scale. 

Of  this  weak  solution  of  helltidonna  Hahnemann  re- 
commends us  to  give — to  ft  child  helow  one  year,  one 
drop ;  to  a  child  of  one  year  old,  two  drops ;  to  one  of 
two  years,  three  drops ;  to  one  of  three  years,  four  drops ; 
to  one  of  four  years,  five  or  sis  drops ;  to  one  of  five 
years,  six  or  seven  drops ;  to  one  of  six  years,  seven  or 
eight  drops  ;  seven  years,  nine  or  ten  drops ;  eight  years, 
eleven  to  thirteen  drops  ;  nine  years,  fourteen  to  sixteen ; 
and  with  each  successive  year  up  to  the  twentieth,  two 
drops  more;  from  the  t*Bntieth  to  the  thirtieth  year, 
not  above  forty  drops  ;  to  each  a  dose  every  seventy-two 
hours  (as  the  action  of  belladonna,  he  alleges,  only  lasts 
throe  d^ys),  well  stirred  with  a  teaspoon  in  any  hind  of 
drink,  as  long  as  the  epidemic  lasts,  and  for  four  or  five 
weeks  thered^er. 

Half  of  the  dose  recommended  as  a  prophylactic,  given 
every  three  hours,  will,  he  says,  often  suffice  to  suppresa 
the  scarlet  fever  in  its  first  germ.  Por  aome  ol  the 
after-sufferings  of  scarlet  fever,  the  aame  doses  of  bella- 
donna recommended  for  prophylactic  purposes,  given 
fi«quently,  are  recommended. 

The  dose  of  ehamomilla  for  some  of  the  after-suffer- 
ings of  ecftrlatina,  and  its  preparation,  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  belladonna.     One  grain  of  the  dry  extract 
was  dissolved  in  five  hundred  drops  of  water  and 
drops   of  alcohol,    and  of  this  solution    one  drop 
mixed  with  eight  hundred  drops  of  diluted  alcohol, 
drop  of  this,  containing  the  800,000th  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  extract,  was  the  dose  for  a  child  of  a  few  years 
old ;  two  drops  for  one  of  ten  years,  and  so  forth. 

Such,   tiien,  were   the   first  infinitesimal  doses  men- 
Hahnemann  in  his  works.    We  camiot  ^ai  \.q 
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jck  with  the  sudden  traasttion  from  the  masne 

he  prescribed  in  179S  to  the  unheard-of  minute- 

flf  his  dosea  only  oue  year  lab?r,  tmd  we  con  but 

B  the  cnuaeB  for  thia  sudden  and  extreme  change. 

nowhere  aaatgns  anj  reasons  for  this  abmpt  traa* 

aition,  and  still  less  does  he  give  as  aay  details  reispecting 

the  steps  by  which  he  deaceaded  from  the  masstre  doaes 

we  saw  him  administering  in  1798   to  the  real  infint- 

tesimals  of  1799. 

In  this  paper  on  scarlatina  he  indeed  says,  respecting 
opium,  that  larger  doses  than  those  he  prescribes  occa- 
sion raving,  hiccough,  peevishness,  weeping,  etc.,  but  he 
does  not  state  how  muchlarger  theymust  be  to  hare  these 
awkward  effects. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  my  introductory  lecture  I 
tneutioned  that  it  was  about  this  time,  viz.,  in  1799,  that 
the  persecution  of  the  apothecaries  began,  and  It  was 
probably  a  desire  to  evade  their  harassing  annoyance 
that  led  Hahnemann  to  try  i^  on  diiuinislung  the  dose 
to  Buch  an  extent  that  it  was  beyond  the  ken  of  chemic^ 
or  other  research,  the  medicine  still  possessed  the  power 
of  influencing  the  organism.  No  doubt  he  was  enconr 
raged  to  make  those  osperimenta  by  certain  analogies 
that  must  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and 
particularly  by  the  theoretical  views  he  began  at  this 
time  to  entertain  repectiag  the  purely  dynamic  character 
of  diseases ;  but  these  of  themselves  would  hardly,  one 
would  think,  have  sufBeed  to  make  him  drop  so  suddenly 
from  grains  to  millionths  of  grmns.  Having,  however, 
from  whatever  cause,  found  that  these  infinitesimal  quan- 
tities did  act,  and  that  more  certainly  and  effectually 
than  the  grosser  doses,  he  was  not  slow  of  adopting 
them,  and  he  soi^n  began  to  find  reasons  for  their  supe- 
riority in  medicinal  power ;  and  as  we  saw  in  my  last 
lecture  but  one,  he  ascribes  in  this  very  essay  great 
virtues  to  the  process  of  auceussion  in  the  preparation 
of  the  dilutions,  as  a  means  of  making  the  medicine 
present  more  points  of  contact  to  the  living  organism. 

It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that  practice  so  extra- 
ordinary and  doses  so  minute  slitiuld  be  strongly  com- 
mented on  by  bia  aUopathie  colleagues.    Thia  i 
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cordingly  the  caae.  Among  ofcliers,  Hahnemaain'a  finend 
Hufelaiid  demanded  a  public  reply  to  the  objectiona 
formally  made  to  this  new  posology.  Ilahnomann  waa 
not  long  in  giving  the  reply"  bo  imperatively  called  for; 
but  I  should  be  stating  what  ia  contrary  to  the  fiict  if 
I  Baid  that  thia  reply  gives  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  qucation  that  noiv  interests  us,  viz.,  how  it  waa  that 
Hahnemajm  fell  so  suddenly,  aa  it  would  seem,  &om 
palpable  grain  and  scruple  doses  of  mediciuea  to  ten- 
thousandths,  hundred-thousandths,  and  milliontha  of  a 

s  being  the  reply  to  the 
question  of  Hufeland,  Hahnemann  reiera  to  the  greater 
power  of  medicines  in  solution  than  in  the  hard  dry 
state,  to  the  more  aevere  eft'ects  developed  by  giving  the 
same  quantity  in  divided  doses,  to  the  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  the  diseased  organism  for  its  medicinal  stimulus, 
but  he  does  not  mention  what  it  waa  that  produced  the 
violent  and  complete  revolution  in  his  own  posological 
notions.  We  are,  after  all,  then,  only  left  to  infer  the 
reasons  for  this  sudden  change.  These  reasons  I  con- 
ceive to  be  as  follows  :^   ■ 

1.  An  observation  of  the  greater  power  of  a  medicine 
w^Keu  given  in  solution  than  when  taken  in  the  dry  state. 

2.  An  observation  of  the  greater  power  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  medicine  when  given  in  divided  doses  than 
all  at  once. 

3.  An  observation  of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
diseased  organism  for  the  medicine  having  a  special  or 
homojopathic  relation  to  the  affected  part  or  parts, 

4.  Some  still  obscure  uotiona  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease in  power  of  a  medicine  by  thorough  admixture 
of  it  with  a  non-medicinal  vehicle,  by  means  of  auc- 
cussion — a  foreshadowing  of  the  djmamization-theory. 

G.  A  desire  to  avoid  aggravation  of  the  disease  by  the 
larger  doses ;  for  he  Bays,  if  any  aggravations  occur  during 
the  use  of  a  amall  doac  they  will  not  last  long,  and  are 
easily  removable  by  some  antidote, 

6.  A  desire  to  evade  the  persecutions  of  the  apotho- 
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carieB,  wbo  had  begun  to  inatitute  legal  proc«c(Uiigs 
against  him  for  infrmging  on  their  priiileges  by  dispens- 
ing bis  own  medicntneuta. 

Tliat  he  was  not  succeasfiil  in  evading  the  penalty 
against  the  infraction  of  the  apothecarisB'  privileges  l^ 
this  maDceurre,  liia  sudden  flight  from  Kouigslutter  to 
itlamburg  and  his  fierce  tirade  against  the  apothecuy 
aystem  a  few  years  later,  in  his  .^oulapiiie  in  the 
Baianee,'  amply  testify. 

Theae  considerationB,  and  probably  others  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  no  doubt  induced  Hahnemann  to 
diminish  his  doses  with  considerable  rapidity  ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  medicines  still  acted,  though  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  analysis,  he  adopted  euch  nunute 
doees  as  his  rule,  whereby  this  advantage  was  obttuned — 
that  the  dose  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  disagree 
able  OF  dangerous  effects,  an  ad^-antage  not  attiuJied 
to  the  targe  doses  of  the  old  school,  w£ch  he  formerly 
employed ;  and  this  end  was  gained — that  his  enemies, 
the  apothecaries,  could  not  prose  that  the  white  powder 
he  administered  contained  auy  medicinal  aubatance 
whatever. 

In  the  essay  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that,  namely, 
where  he  rephes  to  Hufeland's  queatiou  relative  to  the 
action  of  very  minute  doaea,  he  gives  us  some  rules  for 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  dose  for  different  di* 
eases,  which  are  worth  recording. 

"  The  nearer  the   disease   approaches  the  acute  cha- 
racter," says  he,  "the  smaller  are  the  doses  of  the  medidne 
it  requires  in  order  to  disappear.     Chronic  diseases  alw, 
combined  with  debility  and  general  derangement  of  the 
health,  do  not  require  larger  ones.     It  is  only  in  cases 
where,  along  with  a  local  affection,  the  general  healli    i 
seems  to  be  good,  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  at  fint   I 
small  doses  to  larger  cues ;  to  the  very  largest,  however, 
in  those  cases  where  the  modiciue  can  only  act  in  a  pal-    ' 
liative  manner."" 

The  rules  laid  down  at  this  period  are,  we  see,  M 
foUowa :— -  i 
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1.  In  the  most  acute  diseases,  and  in  chronic  diseases 
combined  with  dubihty,  in  which  the  general  derangement 
of  tlie  organiam  ia  obvious,  tUe  amalleat  doaes  are  to  be 

2.  These  amalleBt  doses  are  equivalent,  in  the  amount 
of  meiliciual  aubstajice  they  contain,  to  the  2nd  imd  3rd 
dilutiona  of  the  ordinary  or  centesimal  scale. 

3.  In  what  are  called  local  diseaeea— those  chronic  dis- 
eases, to  wit,  where  the  morbid  affection  ia  localised  and 
the  general  system  does  not  seem  to  be  much  implicated — 
the  doses  must  he  gradually  increased  in  strength. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  what  Hahnemann  understood 
by  these  stronger  doses,  but  as  he  wrote  for  the  ordinary 
practitioners,  in  a  jouma!  of  general  medicine,  I  presume 
he  meant  by  this  expression  such  doaea  as  were  commonly 
in  use. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  he  did  not  contem- 
plate the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases  by  means  of 
apeeific  or  homceopathic  medicines,  but  that  he  admitted 
the  propriety  of  the  palliative  op  antipathic  treatment  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  for  such  treatment  he  considered 
the  very  largest  doses  used  in  ordinary  practice  to  be 
necessary. 

The  next  work  of  Hahnemann's  where  the  subject  of 
the  dose  is  touched  upon  is  that  remarkable  essay,  the 
forerunner  of  the   Orgarton,   entitled    the    Medicine  of 


Ex}>eriei 


He  there  says  :i — 


"  A  medicine  of  a  positive  and  curative  character  may, 
without  any  fault  on  its  part,  do  just  the  opposite  of 
wliat  it  ought,  if  given  in  too  large  a  doae  ;  in  that  case 
it  produces  a  greater  disease  than  that  already  present." 

He  illuatrates  this  by  the  various  effects  of  different 
degrees  of  cold  and  of  heat,  applied  on  homoeopathic  and 
antipathic  principles. 

Although  he  does  not  define  in  this  essay  what 
quantity  he  means  by  the  small  doses  he  speaks  of^  it  is 
evident  ho  imphes  doses  of  extreme  minuteness,  for  he 
says  the  smallest  possible  doae  sulEcea  ;  and  "  aa  the  Bole 
condition  necessary  for  the  full  and  helpful  action  of  the 
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reme'lT  h  that  it  sboulil  eome  in  contact  iritli  the  sus- 
ceptible lirtng  fibro,  it  is  of  little  or  ua  impoitanee  boir 
amoll  the  ilcfse  is." 

Ae  ftii  illustration  of  thla,  he  says  that  if  a  certam 
qnantrty  of  dilnt«d  tincture  of  opium  will  remore  a 
certain  array  of  mnrbiJ  sTrnptoms,  the  himdredtli  or 
thousandth  part  of  that  quantity  mfficea  almost  equallr 
well,  and  the  diminution  may  even  be  carried  tniMS 
farther  without  the  medicine  loaing  its  effect.  Me  nnr 
tells  ua  that  the  action  of  the  medicine  ia  ahaostspiriimti, 
and  therefore  gives  om  to  infer  that  no  material  portiom 
of  it  ia  required.  As  he  talks  in  this  essay  of  gi^iflg 
opiuta  in  doaes  a  million  times  less  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary  use,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  by  the  smalleri 
possible  dose  one  not  exceeding  in  minuteness  what  we 
now  understand  by  the  3rd  or  4tb  dilatiuiis.  It  ia, 
however,  not  probable  that  he  confined  his  doses  to  these 
rery  minute  quantities ;  indeed,  we  shall  presently  find 
that  ten  vears  and  more  after  this  he  gave  medicines  in 
appreciatle  quantities. 

In  his  letter  to  Hufeland,  published  in  ISOS,  he  alludes 
to  the  quantity  of  medicine  required  by  the  homoo- 
pathi§t  as  being  incredibly  small,'  but  beyond  this  vague 
expression  we  have  no  clue  in  this  letter  for  determining 
bow  small  those  doses  were. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  wliich  appeared 
in  1910,  Hahnemann  speaks  much  to  the  same  eSect 
He  there  saya  that  "  scarcely  any  dose  of  the  homceo- 
pathjcally  selected  remedy  can  be  so  small  as  not  to  be 
stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  and  not  capable  of 
oTCroomiiig  it."  Again,  he  says  "  the  sraallest  doses 
are  always  equal  to  the  disease."  In  this  edition  of  ths 
Organon  we  have  no  distinct  directions  aa  to  the  doses 
actually  used,  as  to  what  these  smallest  doses  were ;  bid 
in  an  essay  published  the  year  previous  to  the  publicatira 
of  the  Organon  we  find  the  strength  of  the  dose  mora 
precisely  indicated.     The  essay  I  allude  to  is  entitled 

_Cta  the  Prevailing  £h>er.'    After  giving  an  excellent  and 
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fever  that  prevailed,  over  a  large  tract  of  Germany  in 
1808-9,  lie  recommends  for  its  treatment  nux  vomica  of 
tbe  9th  ddntion,  and  arsenic  of  the  18th  dilution, 
lie  gives  excellent  indieationa  for  the  employment  of 
each  of  these  two  drugs,  and  the  whole  essay  is  well 
worth  your  careful  perusal. 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  SomaopatMc  Doctrine,  first  pub- 
lished in  1B13,  there  is  some  allusion  to  the  dose  of  the 
remedy,  It  is  here  stated  that  the  smallest  dose  is  suf- 
ficient, and  that  a  greater  one  is  not  necessary,  "  because 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  medicine  does  not  in  this  in- 
stance accomphsh  its  object  by  means  of  quantity,  but  by 
quality  or  dynamic  fitness,"  '  and  a  larger  dose  doea  not 
cure  the  disease  better,  bat  leaves  behind  it  a  complei 
mediciual  disease.  Here,  then,  the  reason  for  giving  the 
anmll  dose  is  that  the  lai^er  one  is  apt  to  produce  acces- 
sory medicinal  symptoms.  It  is  again  hint-ed  at  in  this 
Eaper  that  the  more  acute  the  disease,  the  smaller  should 
e  the  doae  of  the  remedy. 
In  an  essay"  published  in  the  following  year,  viz.,  1814, 
contalniug  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  a  fatal  epi- 
deray  of  typhus  or  hospital  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
extensive  warhke  operations  then  prevaiUng  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  notably  by  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  French 
army  from  Russia,  ne  recommends  the  employment  of 
bryonia  and  rkus  toxicodendron,  each  in  the  12th  dilution, 
prepared,  not  according  to  the  centesimal  scale,  but  in 
the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  sii  drachms,  or  1  to  360, 
which  would  make  this  12th  JOutiou  equal  to  between 
the  15th  uud  IGth  dilutions  of  the  centesimal  scale.  Each 
dilution  he  directs  to  be  shaken  for  three  minutes  at  a 
time.  A  single  drop  of  each  of  these  medicines  in  this 
state  of  attenuation  is  directed  to  be  given  for  a  dose. 
"  Neither  of  them,"  he  observes,  "  can  be  used  in  a 
lower  dilution  or  in  a  larger  dose ;  they  are  too  strong."' 
Rifo»eyamu«  is  directed  to  be  used  for  some  states  of 
this  fever  in  the  8th  dilution,  prepared  after  the  fashion 
I  have  described,  which  wiU  be  about  equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  10th  dilution  in  point  of  strength. 
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Suieet  rpiril  of  nitre,  vhkh  ia  also  indicated 
coudittonn  of  this  diaeasi',  he  directe  to  be  girvii  thus : 
One  drop  is  bo  be  mingled  with  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
thiit  given  by  toaspooafulg,  bo  as  to  be  all  taken  witbin 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Haliiiemanii  hae  given  us  specimens  of  Ilia  practioe 
towardit  the  end  of  1815,  by  detailing  the  hietonea  of 
two  caaee  of  gaatric  affections  be  treated  at  that  time." 
The  doaeH  be  gave  of  each  of  tbemediciDes  he  prescribed 
were  Tcry  difierent.  To  tbe  first,  he  gave  a  drop  of  the 
pure  juice  of  bryonia-root,  and  to  tbe  other,  half  a  drop 
arpitUaliUa  in  the  I2th  dilation. 

In  a  curious  paper  he  published  in  1816,  On  the  Treat' 
ment  of  the  Venereal  Vitease,'  he  advises  for  tbe  cure  of 
such  cueH  OS  have  been  misman^ed  by  the  old  treat- 
ment, his  preparation  of  mercury  to  be  given  until  the 
development  of  certain  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  actioo 
of  mercury,  "  but  among  which,"  he  eays,  "  neither 
salivation,  nor  toothache,  nor  ulcers  of  tbe  month,  nor 
lains  in  tbe  bowels,  nor  diarrhcea  are  to  be  found."'  He 
[oes  not  say  what  are  the  symptoms  we  ought  to  pro- 
duce, but  as  in  this  essay  be  constantly  refers  approv- 
inriy  to  his  greater  work  Oit  Venereal  Diaeasee,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  and  as  he  there  tells  UB  what  svtnptonis 
we  must  produce  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  sufficient 
action  of  tbe  mercury,  we  must  presume,  in  the  absence 
of  more  eipUcit  directions,  that  the  state  there  described 
is  what  be  alludes  to  in  this  later  essay.  On  referring 
to  this  work,  then,  we  find  that  the  mercurial  symptoms 
that  should  be  developed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  assured 
of  tbe  sufficient  action  of  the  metal,  consist  of  what  he 
terms  the  mercurial  fever— a  state  characterised  by  symp- 
toms of  considerable  sei-erity,  and  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  the  administration  of  mercury-  in  annre. 
ciable  doses,"  •'  ^^ 

In  a  short  article,  written  in  1819,  On  the  Trentmpnt  of 

etb  dilulmn  or  tritnmtion.     In  the  «ri,t  edition  of  ik. 
,Sg:!ij&fc.  (vol.  i,,).  p.Hi.h^dAojrg;^'; 
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perhaps  after,  this  time,  he  counsels  the  admimatration  of 
gold  in  siniilar  cases,  in  dosea  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  tritu- 
ration.   Ill  1825  he  advises  the  12th  dilution  to  be  given. 

In  18^  he  advises  for  the  treatment  of  purpura 
miliaris,  wliich  was  theu  raging  epidemically,  aconite  in 
the  24th  dilution,  and  cofea  in  the  3rd  dilution." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the  second  edition 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  siitk  volumes  of  his  Pure 
Materia  Medica  the  doses  in  which  he  directs  the  various 
medicines  to  be  given.  These  volumes  were  published 
betwixt  IS25  and  1827.  The  last  edition  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  was  published  after  the  invention 
of  the  psora-theory,  which  we  shall  presently  find  had  a 
reTolutionary  eifect  on  Hahnemann's  posology. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  volnmes,  published  in  1826, 
the  following  are  the  doses  prescribed  of  the  medicines 
contained  in  these  volumes : — 

Digitalig  ia  directed  to  be  given  in  the  15th  or  30tli 
dilution.     Ledum  in  the  15th  dilution. 

Oham.,  chin,,  verat,  kyo».,  aurum,  in  the  12tli  dilution. 

Stramonium  in  the  9th  dilution. 

Ipecacuanha  in  the  3rd  dilution. 

Separ  sulphurii  in  the  3rd  trituration. 

Sulphur  and  argentam  in  the  2ud  trituration. 

Suta  in  a  dose  equal  to  ten  drops  of  the  2ud  dilution. 

Squilla  in  the  1st  dilution. 

Quaiac  and  garsaparilla  in  the  mother-tincture. 

Qimphor  in  dosea  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  at  short 
intertala. 

The  dosea  for  hellelore,  conium,  and  ckelidonium  are 
not  indicated ;  probably  the  mother-tincture  of  these 
was  employed. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  1826,  thuja,  tpigelia, 
and  staphisagria  are  directed  to  be  used  in  the  30th 
dilution. 

FhofphoriE  acid  in  the  9th  dilution. 

Cyclamen  and  muriatic  acid  in  the  3rd  dilution. 

Euphrasia,  menyanthet,  calearea  aeetica,  and  taraxacum 
in  the  mother-tincture. 
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In  the  sixth  volume,  published  in  1827,  fnanganest, 
eicuta,  and  droiera  art'  directed  to  be  given  in  the  30th    I 
dilution.  | 

Colocj/nth  ia  from  the  2-ith  to  the  30th  dilutions. 

A»arwm  in  the  12th  and  15th  dilutions. 

Cap»ieTini  in  the  9th.  ' 

Angmtitra  in  the  Gth. 

Atnhra,  carbo  veg.,  earho  anim.,  and  gtaimwm  \a  the  3rd 
trituration.  Of  earh.  veg.,  he  says  it  is  not  advisable  tc 
go  beyond  the  3rd,  and  o\  stannwm,  that  he  formerly  used 
to  employ  the  6tli,  but  he  now  imds  the  3rd  quite  Buf- 
Bdent, 

Bismuth  in  the  2nd  trituration. 

Verbascum  in  the  motber-tincture. 

Spongia  for  goitre,  in  doaea  of  a  drop  several  times 
diluted,  and  for  other  purpoBes,  in  the  30th  dilution. 

At  this  period  of  Hahnemann's  career  then,  viz.,  nn 
to  the  year  1827,  we  find  that  the  doses  of  the  medicines 
he  wna  in  the  habit  of  giving  were  very  various,  and 
that  be  did  not  show  a  constant  tendency  to  d''"'"'''^' 
the  doae,  but  occaaionally  went  back  to  much  more 
inatfirial  quantities,  guided  in  this  either  by  experience 
or  by  the  supposed  character  of  the  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  patient.  Thus,  whilst  in  1U14  vre  have  seen 
him  giving  bryonia  in  the  15th  attenuation,  for  ui  etri- 
demic  typhus  fever,  in  1815  we  find  him  prescribing  the 
same  medicine  in  the  pure  tincture  for  a  gastric  ailment. 
Whilst  he  adii-ises  aurwm  in  the  6th  dilution  for  Buicidal 
mania  in  1819,  the  following  year  he  recommends  tlio  lat 
trituration  for  the  same  diaeaae.  Again,  we  find  him  in 
1827  advising  gtemnum  in  the  3rd  trit'oration,  which  hs 
had  previously  directed  to  be  given  in  the  6tb,  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  up  to  this  period,  viz.,  the  year  182V| 
Hahiiemana  hod  no  fixed  standard  for  the  dose  of  the 
medicine,  In  his  petition  to  the  authorities  relative  M 
the  apothecaries'  privileges,  published  in  1820,  he  at- 
tempts to  fix  a  sort  of  standard,  or  rather  marimum  of 
the  dose,  when  he  aays  he  does  not  acknowledge  as  his 
disciples  any  but  thoae  who  give  their  medicines  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  neither  the  senses  nor  chemical 
uialysis  ithali  be  aUe  to  detect  tutything  at  ^ 
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cinftl  in  them.'  The  doses  of  many  of  theae  substancBs, 
the  list  of  whicli  I  have  just  read,  which  he  recom- 
mended about,  and  for  several  years  subsequent  to,  this 
date,  do  not,  however,  come  under  this  category  of 
undetectable  quantities. 

With  the  promulgation  of  the  psora-theory,  we  notice 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  Hahnemann's  ideas  respecting 
poaology.  His  former  views  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  different  doaea  of  medicines  that  differed  from 
each  other  in  point  of  strength,  and  of  giving  different 
doses  to  patients,  the  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  medi- 
cine proper  for  them  being  determined  by  the  age,  sus- 
ceptibility, and  disease  of  the  patient — all  these  viewa 
are  now  lost  sight  of,  and  Hahnemann  seeks  to  establish 
a  uniform  standard  or  regulation  dose  that  ahall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  diseases,  all  ages,  and  all  susceptibilities. 

Hahnemann  now  fised  upon  the  30th  dilution  of  the 
centesimal  scale  as  the  appropriate  dilution  for  eveiy 
remedy,  and  one  globule,  no  bigger  than  a  poppy-aeeti 
imbibed  with  this  dilution  as  the  most  appropriate  doae. 
Hia  object  in  aeleeting  such  a  minute  dose  was  partly 
founded  on  his  notion  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
medicine  was  more  tlian  a  match  for  the  diaeitse,  and 
partly,  as  he  tell  us  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  O- 
ganon,  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  medicine  aa  much 
as  possible.  He  here  loaea  sight  altogether  of  the 
opinion  elsewhere  oxpresaed,  that  by  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  the  medicine  is  actually  increased  in 
potency ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Ohromo  Dit- 
eases  he  remarks  that  thousands  of  warning  experiments 
had  at  length  convinced  him  that  theae  very  minute 
doses  were  the  moat  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
denies  the  utility  of  larger  doses,  and  states  that  he  never 
had  obtained  the  true  curative  effect  of  the  medicine 
until  he  arrived  at  this  dimitmtion  of  the  Jose.  Never- 
theless, in  the  same  volume  he  states"  that  though  he  had 
cured  recent  itch  sometimes  with  one  small  dose  of  sul- 
/ihur,yet\w  had  once  occasion  to  give  half  a  grain  of  the 
3rd  trituration  of  carbo  eegetahili$,  in  a  family  consisting 
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of  ■eren  persoiu,  and  tluve  times  a  ainukr  prejnntioB 
of  tepia;  these  doses,  be  states,  Kcre  "quite  effio- 
cioiu."  How  curious  it  is  to  observe  tbot  Ualmemaiis 
contitiUAll^  coQtradictfl  hiinBelf  on  alcoost  every  point  rf 
hifl  d>%tnaes  and  practice.  Mid  itill  more  curious  ia  it 
to  notice  that  the  contradiction  is  geoenilly  side  t^ 
side  with  the  opposite  statement. 

In  the  Inst  edition  of  the  Orgajion.  published  in  1833, 
he  is  stiil  more  decided  on  the  subject  of  the  8up<!«gf 
efficacy  of  the 30th  dilution.  "It  holds  good,"  aaya  te, 
"  and  will  continue  to  hold  good,  as  a  homoeopatJiic 
therapeutic  tnaiim,  not  to  be  refuted  by  any  experience 
in  the  world,  that  the  best  dose  of  the  properly  selected 
remedy  is  always  the  very  smallest  one  m  one  of  the 
high  aynamizations"  (and  he  indicates  in  parentbeaia 
the  30th  dilution),  "as  well  for  chronic  as  acute  dis- 
eases,"' The  only  diifereuce  he  makes  for  acute  dis- 
eases is  that  the  dose  may  be  repeated  more  frequently  i 
but  even  for  cholera  he  orders  one  globule  of  the  30th 
dilution  of  eitprum,  verairum,  photphoms,  carlo,  ar»enie, 
etc.  Likewise  for  typhus,  where  he  had  formerly  ob- 
tiiined  the  most  brilhont  results  with  lower  dilutions, 
he  now  says  the  30th  is  the  right  dose.  For  sj-philis 
also,  no  longer  heeding  the  advice  I  have  previously 
alluded  to  of  giving  the  mercury  in  doses  euSicient  to 
excite  the  mercurial  fever,  and  even  despising  his  own 
preparation  of  the  soluble  mercury,  one  globule  of  ths 
30th  of  melaHie  tnercuiy  is  the  dose  to  be  given ;  and  for 
itch,  in  place  of  the  very  material  doses  which  he  stated 
he  lind  tound  ao  efficacious,  we  are  now  ordered  to  give 
globules  of  the  SOth  of  sulphur,  earbo,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  thus  iixing  on  one  uniform 
dose  for  all  medicines  in  all  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  Hahneraaiiu'a  essays,  entitled  Obgernations  on  the  «!• 
irevie  Attenuation  of  Medicinet,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Schreter,  where  he  says,  "  by  laying  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  all  homceopathic  remedies  be  attenuated  up  to 
the  30th  dilution,  we  shall  have  a  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  all  homceopathists,  and  wbon 
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they  (Icacribe  a  cure  we  can  repeat  it,  as  they  and  we 
operate  with  the  same  tools,  .  .  .  Thus  our  enemiea  will 
not  be  able  to  reproach,  ua  with  having  no  fixed  normal 
standard."  In  the  name  letter  he  says,  whde  disapprov- 
ing of  dilutions  beyond  30,  "  there  must  he  some  end 
to  the  thing,  it  cannot  go  on  to  infinity ;"  an  opinion 
somewhat  at  variance  with  hia  previouBly  and  subse- 
quently eipreaaed  notions  regarding  the  mflnite  subdi- 
vision of  matter,  the  increase  of  potency  by  succussioa 
and  dilution,  and  the  purely  spiritual  condition  of  dyna- 
mized medicines. 

Hahnemann,  however,  did  not  always  remain  Cflnatant 
to  his  fixed  etajidard  of  the  30th  dilution,  for  in  the  hat 
edition  of  the  Orgatton  even  he  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
60th,  150th,  and  300th  dilutions. 

Still  later,  viz,,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  Chronic  Diseateg  (edition  of  1837),  he  says  that  when 
we  repeat  the  medicine  we  should  descend  from  the  30th 
to  the  2-ltli  dilution;  and  in  the  history  of  two  cases  I 
have  given  at  length  in  the  collected  Lesser  Writingt,  which 
he  treated  shortly  before  his  death,  you  will  find  that  h 
gave  some  medicines,  especially  sulpkut 
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doses  greatly  below  the  30th  oilutioii,  indeed,  if  I  under- 
stand his  directions  aright,  as  low  as  the  2nd  trituratioii. 

An  interesting  letter  receatly  appeared  in  the  Somteo- 
patkic  Times,  written  hy  Dr.  Chapman,  givingan  account 
of  the  contents  of  a  pocketK^aae  used  by  Hahnemann 
shortly  beforei  hia  decease.  The  dilutions  contained  in 
this  case  were  not  all  alike,  still  less  were  they  all  the 
regulatioD  30th;  on  the  contrary,  they  ranged  from 
3  up  to  30,  showing  that  up  to  the  latest  period  of  hia  life 
Hahnemann  employed  all  varieties  of  dilutions. 

From  what  I  have  adduced  respecting  Hahnemann's 
directions  and  practice  relative  to  the  dose,  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions ; — 

1.  Before  he  had  any  idea  of  the  homceopathic  prin- 
ciple, he  gave  one  medicine,  mercun/,  in  one  disease,  gyphi- 
lis,  in  doses  very  much  less  than  those  usually  prescribed. 

2.  For  some  years  after  his  discovery  of  the  homceo- 
pathic  principle  his  doses  did  not  differ  from  those  used 

^^mi  ordinary  practice. 
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8.  Apparently  quite  Buddenly  the  doBea  of  some  medi- 
eines  he  preecribed  fell  down  to  a  point  where  tht-y  ceased 
to  be  coeniznble  by  the  senses  or  by  chemical  tests. 
This  sndJen  fail  was  aimultaneous  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peraecution  of  the  apothecaries.  As  yet, 
however,  he  did  not  apply  the  homoeopathic  law  to  the 
treatment  of  all  diaeasea,  and  in  cases  wnere  he  employed 
the  ordinary  treatment  be  nsed  large,  and  the  very  largest, 
doees. 

4.  As  he  extended  the  law  to  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases, his  doses  became  aU  amnll,  but  not  uniformly 
BO ;  for  he  allowed  himself  a  range  betvrist  a  drop  of  the 
pure  tincture  or  a  grain  of  the  Ist  trituration,  and  a 
portion,  of  a  drop  of  the  30th  dilution  of  the  centesimal 

5.  After  his  invention  of  the  psora-theory  he  fixed  the 
nniform  standard  for  the  dose  of  all  remedies  at  a 
globule  of  the  30th  dilution.  Almost  the  only  exception 
to  this  is  in  the  case  of  camphor  for  cholera,  which  he 
advised  to  be  given  in  drops  of  the  saturated  spirit, 

6.  In  the  hwt  years  of  his  life  he  again  allowed  hiiQself 
a  greater  range  of  dose,  chiefly  by  extending  the  scale  of 
dUutions  upwards  as  high  as  the  60th,  150th,  and  even 
300th  dHutions,  but  also  downwards  to  the  24th,  and 
occasionally  also  much  lower. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  these  frequent 
changes  by  Hahnemann  of  his  views  and  practice 
respecting  the  dose,  and  the  contradictions  he  involvea 
himself  in,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
often  formed  his  general  deductions  from  very  iusufBdent 
data,  and  that  the  question  of  the  dose  within  certain 
limits  is  one  of  very  minor  importance  compared  with  that 
of  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 

However,  I  must  not  anticipate  the  judgment  'which 
I  trust  you  will  form  with  me,  after  a  carrful  survey  of 
the  principal  opinions  on  this  point  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  most  notable  of  Hahnemann's  followere. 

Dr.  Hartlaub'  was  one  of  the  first  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  the  horaa'opathic  posology,  and  to  question  the 
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propriety  of  Hahnemann's  directioTia  relative  to  the 
mmutenesa  of  the  tioae  and  the  infrequency  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  it.  The  aubatmice  of  hia  paper  ia  na  follows : — 
He  believes  that,  as  regards  acute  diseases,  the  veiy 
smallest  dose,  once  given,  may  suffice  to  overcome  the 
malady,  but  that  for  deeper-seated  chronic  diseaaes  larger 
doses,  more  frequently  repeated,  may  be  neceasary, 
and  he  relates  the  case  of  a  scrofulous  girl,  affected  with 
an  eruption  on  the  head,  on  whom  a  great  number  of 
mediciiiea  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect,  or  even  to 
prevent  tlie  malady  spreading  ;  but  cotiiwn  in  the  mother- 
tincture  and  lat  ddution  speeddy  effected  a  permanent 

Dr.  P.  Wolf"  early  called  in  question  the  propriety  of 
fixing  the  dose  at  the  30tb  dilution  for  all  diseases  imd 
alJ  remedies,  and  thought  that  the  range  of  dose  should 
not  be  limited  betwixt  smellbg  at  a  globule  of  the  30th 
and  taking  a  drop  of  the  same  dilution.  He  considered 
that  the  range  should  rather  be  betwixt  the  pure  tincture 
and  the  30th,  and  that  the  different  susceptibilities  of 
different  indiridualH  and  different  diseases  might  demand 
dilierent  doses  of  a  medicine. 

Dr.  Eau,''  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  from,  says  that 
the  best  guide  for  determining  the  dose  ia  the  maxim 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  for  homogeneoua 
irritation  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  the  more  violent  and  acute  the  disease,  the 
smaller  must  be  the  doae  of  the  remedy,  and  the  larger 
must  it  be,  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted  and  the  more 
chronic  its  character  is.  In  cases  of  tbe  latter  descrip« 
tion,  he  alleges  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  give  a  whole 
drop  of  some  very  active  medicine,  whereas  in  recent  and 
very  acute  diseases  a  small  portion  of  a  drop  of  the  30th 
ddution  will  often  bring  about  strong  reaction.  Some 
practitioners,  he  remarks,  have  stated  that  the  antipsorics 
in  the  30th  dilutiou  often  act  too  violently  in  acute  dis- 
eases, and  have  therefore  recommended  lower  dilutions ; 
but  he  has  gener^ly  noticed  that  in  these  diseases  the 
more    massive  doses    produce    too  long-continued  and 
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intCDM  KMCtiiiaa,  wad  that  the  30th  Mkd  h^her  £liitiaaB, 
or  vTeii  the  iii«re  MBeQing  *t  ■  high  dilutun,  «iLl  tJ^ea 
■iilGc«  r^r  tlm  cure  of  acute  a&ctunis.  ¥or  cfamuc  di»- 
euM,  (ID  the  cootraiy,  it  oRtra  hmppeas  that  «  sbuII  daw 
of  tlte  proper  medicine  will  aot  act,  but  a  tuger  dme  in 
required.  However,  he  doe*  not  beUei^e  it  poHible  to  kf 
down  anr  gcaer&l  rules  for  the  doae,  and  fecommeods  a 
careful  (ibacrratiou  of  imture.  At  a  subieqaeiit  peiiod'  be 
AKain  treats  of  this  lubject,  and  repeats  ^e  same  riew& 
He  iitiitt.-«  that  be  has  been  particularij  8ucoe«9ful  in  tJie 
treatment  ut  chronic  skin  diseaaes  b;  means  of  gnphitn 
ID  aubstance,  dulcamara  tea,  decoction  of  sanapanO^ 
etc.,  without  any  bud  consequences  resulting  from  time 
coraparatirclr  lai^  doses.  Similar  views  are  also  ei- 
pi'eaaed  by  iiim  tn  his  last  work,  entitled  Ofgana*  tf 
^«eijle  Aledieine. 

Ur.  Werberi  Bays,  medicines  present  two  sides,  a 
qualitative  aud  quantitative,  which  hare  an  intimate  rela- 
tum  to  the  quaOty  and  quantity  of  the  vital  forces.  As 
the  eicitabifity  is  different  and  variable,  the  medicines 
miurt  exhibit  a.  variable  amount  of  action  in  their  infin- 
once  upon  the  vital  force.  He  admits  the  efflt-acy  of 
■moll  doses  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are  suitable,  but 
Mtys  thnt  it  is  an  untenable  dogma  to  employ  only  the 
■mall  and  smallest  doses,  and  he  adduces  many  caaea 
where  he  eHected  a  cure  with  larger  doses,  in  which  no 
homcDopathie  aggravations  ensued,  and  the  patients  made 
an  good  recoveries  aa  they  could  possibly  huve  done  had 
they  otdy  sniffed  the  moat  delicate  memciua)  aura  ;  and 
yet  he  pathetically  remorks,  these  fine  cures  of  his  were 
attacked  by  the  purists  in  the  most  bitter  iashioii.  The 
tame   views  are    repeated    by    him    on    a    subsequent 


Dr.  ^gidi'  contends  that  the  remedies  often  di*- 
ttppoint  us  in  the  high  diiutionit  umially  prescribed,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  in  stronger  doses.  He  says 
that  Hince  ho  has  employed  the  medicines  in  more  masaiva 
quantities  he  has  been  much  more  euccesafiil  than  before ; 
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amoDg  other  effects  produced  by  these  larger  quantitiea, 
bo  obaerves  that  the  acceasoiy  effects  of  the  medieine 
sometimes  come  out  very  prominently,  more  ao  even  than 
in  the  pure  proviuga  of  medicines  on  the  healthy,  and  this 
he  eoneidera  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
characteriatic  action  of  the  drug.  He  aUowa  all  potencies 
to  possess  a  power  of  influencing  the  oi^aniam,  from  the 

Euro  tincture  up  to  the  1500th  dilution.  He  will  not, 
owever,  admit  the  successiye  dilutions  to  be  dynamiza- 
tiona  in  Iliihneiaann'e  sense  of  the  word," 

On  a  subsequent  occasion"  he  states  that  experience 
has  proved  that  under  certain  cireumataneea  the  higher 
subdivisions,  auch  as  the  30th,  60th,  100th,  and  upwards, 
show  a  decided  power  of  action ;  but  he  contends  that 
there  must  be  a  point  in  the  continued  subdivisiona  t 
the  medicinal  substance  where  the  medicinal  power 
becomes  so  weak  as  no  longer  to  possess  the  power  o" 
acting  on  the  organism.  He  considers  it  an  advantagi 
to  have  at  our  command  the  whole  scale  of  dilutions ;  wi 
cannot,  he  says,  effect  everything  we  desire  with  the 
liigheat  or  with  the  lowest  dilutions  excluaiveiy ;  undUuted 
medicines  eren  are  sometimes  necessary ;  the  essence  of 
homcBopathy  does  not,  he  saya,  consist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  infiniteainiala.  He  contradicts  the  assertion  that 
has  been  often  made,  that  the  lower  dilutions  are  n 
adapted  for  acute,  the  higher  for  chronic  diseases,  for  he 
has  often  succeeded  in  curing  very  acute  diseases  with 
the  higher  dilutions,  after  employing,  without  effect,  the 
low  potencies ;  and  he  has  often  found  even  undiluted 
medicines  useful  in  bringing  about  healthy  reaction  in 
chronic  diseases.  Finally,  he  declares  himself  ojipoaed  to 
the  practice  of  giving  but  one  globule  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  He  ridicules  a  religious  adhesion  to 
this  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  ilummel  has  on  several  occasions  given  ua  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  posology.  In  one  article  on 
the  subject,"  he  laya  it  down  as  a  masim  that  we  some- 
times require  the  higher  dilutions,  aometimes  the  lower, 
even  nn(£luted  medicines.     For  him  the  ri(//it  neleetion  of 
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the  medicine  is  the  main  point ;  that  being  made,  "  we 
cure  the  quicker,"  says  he,  "the  better  we  understand  to 
adapt  our  doses  to  the  special  eicitability  of  the  piitient," 
He  declares  himself  decidedly  opposeil  to  making  the 
SOth  dilution  the  normal  Btandari  "although"  he  saja, 
"  this  dilution  does  often  act,  we  should  beware  of  ooa- 
stituting  the  cxceptiona  the  rule,  and  thus  meriting  the 
reproach  of  doing  nothing,  which  our  enemies  are  bo  fond 
of  bringing  against  us."  He  has  olten  observed  low 
dilutions  act  well,  when  high  dilutions  had  no  effect.  Aa 
to  the  comparative  frei^ueDcy  of  medieinal  aggraratioos 
&om  high  and  low  dilutions,  he  is  unable  to  say  that  the 
one  produces  them  more  frequently  than  the  other ;  they 
only  occur  exceptionally,  and  at  least  us  often  after  the 
high  OS  the  low  dilutions  ;  at  the  same  time  be  observes, 
what  are  called  aggravations  are  frequently  merely  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease.  Oq  another  occasion* 
Eummel  eipreases  himself  to  much  the  same  effect.  He 
says  that  the  dilutions  iram  3  to  15  are  generally  eulB- 
cient  for  all  cases,  and  that  they  act  without  producing 
any  injurious  oonaequenoes.  'VJ'ith  regard  to  some  medi- 
cines, such  as  ipecacuanha,  euphrasia,  crocus,  etc.,  he  is 
disposed  to  reject  altogether  tiieir  higher  dilutions,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  curative  effect ;  the  ciu«s  ob- 
served sometimes  after  their  employment  he  thinks  may 
safely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  triumphs  of  the  expectant 
method.  He  further  alleges  that  Hahnemann  hims^ 
had  returned  to  tlie  adrainiatration  of  larger  doses  than 
before,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  advocating 
the  exclusive  employment  of  the  very  smaUest  doses.  At 
a  Bubsequeiit  period,''  Dr.  Rumrael  again  reverts  to  the 
subject  of  the  dose.  He  admits  that  medicines  are  still 
efficacious  in  the  30tfa  dilution  ;  but  the  advocatea  for  the 
larger  doses  also  deciare  that  the  organism  is  more  rarely 
BBBceptible  for  the  higher  than  the  lower  dilutiouB,  or, 
as  he  stated  in  a  former  a3^acle  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  30tli  dilution  is  the  exceptia 
nottherule.  "  There  must,"  ho  says,  " be  some  li  ''  ' 
the  power  of  action  of  homceopathic  preparations,  I 
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tke  hindrances  to  the  divisibility,  or  the  development,  or 
dynamization,  as  it  is  called,  must  always  be  increasing." 
An  admission  of  the  efficacy  of  the  30th  dilution  does  not, 
he  -allegeB,  involve  a  denial  of  the  greater  efficacy  of  the 
3rd  or  10th  dilution,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  in 
some  cases  the  higher  dilutions  seem  to  possess  certain 
advantages.  Should  it  be  proved  that  Ko.  10  always  acta 
better  than  No,  20,  op  even  that  No.  3  or  6  is  better 
than  No.  10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  No.  1  or  the 
undiluted  tincture  must  necessarily  be  better  than  No.  3  ; 
indeed  the  reverse  seems  frequently  to  be  the  case.  Still 
he  by  no  moans  denies  tlie  efficacy  of  many  medicines 
in  the  undiluted  form,  but  their  general  nse  he  beheves 
is  less  appropriate  for  honneopatlne  purposes  than  that  of 
diluted  medicines  ;  in  some  cases  he  admits  that  he  has 
succeeded  with  higher  dilutions  when  the  lower  onea 
failed.  Prom  what  he  says,  the  only  inference  is  that  ' 
cures  may  be  effijcted  with  doses  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
mother- tincture  upwards.  The  practical  rules  we  gather 
from  this  paper  are  as  follows. ; — In  diseases  where  the 
nervous  system  generally  or  the  abdominal  nerves  are 
apecially  affected,  the  higher  dilutions  are  the  best;  in 
acute  diseases  the  lower  dilutions  are  more  generally 
serviceable.  It  is  advisable  not  only  to  proceed  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  doses,  but  often  also  from  the  small 
to  the  still  smaller,  upto  the  very  highest  dilutions.  After 
either  kind  of  doses  a  homoaopathie  aggravation  often 
occurs  without  being  followed  by  any  amendment.  He  ' 
gives  a  good  many  instances  of  such  aggravations.  On  i 
the  introduction  of  the  high  potencies  of  Jenichen  into 
practice,  Bummel  again'  gives  utterance  to  his  ideas  on  I 
the  poBological  question.  He  states  that  the  dilutions  he  ' 
commonly  employs  are  those  betwist  3  and  30.  He 
cannot  pretend  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the 
proper  dose,  but  he  oUeges  that  he  obtained  comparatively 
the  least  favourable  results  when  he,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
periment, confined  liia  practice  exclusively  to  the  lower 
attenuations  only,  though  even  then  caaea  sometimes  oc- 
curred which  seemed  to  speak  in.  favour  of  the  superior 
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efficacy  of  Buch  dilutions  under  certain  cireurastanceB. 
He  rejilica  in  tbe  affirmative  to  the  question — "  Do  medi- 
cines atill  act  in  the  200th  dilution?"  Even  in  that  state 
of  attenuation  he  ^eges  that  they  can  derelope  their 
peculiar  accesBory  symptoms,  and  cause  a  transient  aggn- 
vation  of  the  disease ;  "  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  it  appears  to 
me  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  do  more  good 
than  tne  attenuations  hitherto  in  uae."  I  may  mention 
that  the  high  dilutions  Eummel  emploved  were  what  they 
professed  to  be,  having  been  prepared  after  the  Hahne- 
mannian  fashion  by  a  conscientious  chemist  of  the  name 
of  Pettera,  and  they  were  not  the  transcendental  poten- 
eiea  of  our  horse-breaking  friend  Jenichen.  As  regards 
the  cases  brought  forward  by  Bummel  to  prove  the  power 
I  of  the  high  potencies,  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  Griies- 
Belich  subjects  them  to  a  critical  examination  in  the 
Sygea^  and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  in  scarcely 
one  instance  is  there  evidence  that  the  medicines  acted 
at  all,  still  less  that  they  acted  beiter  than  the  ordinaiy 
dilutions. 

The  veteran  Stapf*  records  for  our  benefit  tbe  results 
of  liis  thirty  years'  espericnce.  The  right  selection  of 
the  remedy  is,  he  contends,  tlie  main  point ;  the  dose  is, 
after  all,  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  properly 
chosen  remedy  will  in  many  cases  suffice  iu  the  very 
amalleat  dose,  even  the  30th  dilution,  although  it  cannot, 
he  says,  be  denied  that  much  lower  dilutions  will  gen*- 
raJly  have  the  same  effect.  The  size  of  the  dose  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  patient,  and  the  character  of  the  disease. 
Medicines  that  have  no  violent  action,  such  as  chamomilfl, 
valerian,  etc.,  it  is  always  more  expedient  to  give  in  the 
meditun  dilutions  from  3  to  12,  whilst  such  violent  reme- 
dies as  belladonna,  arsenic,  etc.,  demand  much  higher 
dilution  as  a  role.  Medicines  which  only  develope  tiieir 
full  power  by  means  of  trituration,  as,  for  instance,  carbo, 
silicea,  etc.,  appear  to  require  invariably  high  and  even 
the  highest  dilution  (Dr.  Stapf  seems  to  have  forgotten 
tliat  Hahnemann  foiind  gold  in  the  1st,  and  carbo  and 
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Btannum  in  the  3rii  trituration  quite  efficaeiouB), 
acute  dieeaaea  the  lower  dilutions  (Xob,  3,  6,  and  9) 
aeem  often  to  demand  the  preference.  Since  he  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving,  in  croup,  aconite  and  the  other 
reraediea,  in  the  3rd,  6th,  and  9th  dilutions,  he  haa,  he 
alleges,  been  much  more  and  more  rapidly  HucceBsfuL 
Although  he  generally  prefera  the  higher  dilutions  (up 
to  30)  m  chronic  diseaaea,  still  he  aometimes  finds  that 
in  deeply  rooted  constitutional  diaeases,  such  as  scroinla, 
strumous  ophthalmia,  cutaneous  diaeases,  etc.,  remedies  in 
the  dilutions  &otn  12  dovni  to  2,  and  even  1,  often  deaerre 
the  preierence ;  also  in  syphilis  and  scabiea,  he  almost 
always  gives  only  the  2nd  or  3rd  trituration  of  mercury 
and  sulphur.  On  the  whole,  Stapf  treats  the  subject  of 
homcBopathic  posology  very  gingerly,  and  seems  aniious 
to  be  friendly  with  both  high  and  low  diiutionists,  and  to 
aay  nothing  that  could  oflend  the  auaceptibility  of  either 
party.  He  af'terwarda  came  oiit  pretty  strongly  on  the 
subject  of   the  high-potency  heresy,  and  sang  a  eulo- 

fiatic  ode  in  fevour  of  Jenichen'a  delusive  dilutions, 
lit  he  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  his  enthusiaatic  friend 
Gross.  Whilst  the  latter  worthy  vas  alwaya  in  extremes, 
Stapf  was  much  more  cautious,  and  took  for  his  motto 
"  Jn  medio  tutiisimut  ibig." 

Let  us  now  aee  what  were  our  old  friend  Grross's  views 
on  the  subject  of  posology  generally.  Of  course,  G-rosB 
would  be  unhke  hunself  if  on  thia  point  as  on  othera  ha 
did  not  alternately  adopt  and  reject  every  new  notion 
that  was  broached  by  othera.  Though  Gross  does  not 
show  much  inventive  genius,  he  almost  makes  up  for  that 
by  the  fiicility  with  which  he  adopts  and  works  out  eveiy 
hint  thrown  out  hy  others.  A  veritable  chiflbnier  of 
cast-off  ideas  and  rejected  fragmentary  notions,  he  eagerly 
pounces  upon  any  mteilectu^  rag  which  others  have  re- 
jected or  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  which  even  its  original 
owner  would  be  ashamed  to  resume,  and  decks  himself  in  it 
most  admiringly,  Accordingly  we  find  him  now  sporting 
the  sombre  grey  of  the  matter-of-fact  materiahst,  now 
bedizened  with  the  gaudy  party-coloured  frippery  of  the 
transcendental  dreamer,  but  never  long  in  the  same  attire ; 
Bp"  to  one  thing  constant  never."     We  have  aeeu  mataoKBi 
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of  hu  mBtobilitT  on  other  pointi  of  the  boatBapsdiM: 
diKtrincs  sod  pntctiee,  and  oa  it  vas  widi  tli«ii  ao  it  i> 
witii  the  dose  qaestum.  Starting  at  firat  with  a  {b^ 
tereaix  for  the  30th  dilation,  he  subsequeatlr  aeena 
rather  to  pre&r  tiie  lower  potencies,  ajid  aetxtrdm^j  m 
meet  with  caoes  of  hU  where  the  core  waa  e&cted  by  the 
30th,  other*  where  the  3rd,  2iid,  1st  dilutkms,  and  enti 
the  mother-tmcture,  were  empluTed.  SubBequently  be 
repeittit  uf  lu4  deTei-tiua  from  the  Kgulation  30th ;  be 
write*  a  cidogy  upon  the  wonderful  efEcacF  of  the  medi- 
ciiuw  in  that  dilution,  and  declares  himself  of  HahiW' 
nuiin'ii  way  of  thinking,  that  the  dtne  ean  hardly  he 
made  small  enough  for  curative  purposes ;  this  maxiin  be 
protests  to  be  the  sure  result  of  the  most  accurate  and  pun 
obturvations,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  in 
poiut  of  importance  a«  a  discovery,  with  the  discovery  td 
the  homoeopathic  law  itself.  StDl  he  declares  it  possilile" 
that  the  lower  dilutions  may  gulhee  for  acute  diseafies, 
but  the  high  certainly  demand  the  preference  in  chronic, 
and  a  few  mouths  later'  he  etates,  the  giving  of  certain 
remedies  in  drops,  of  the  (ith  or  3rd  ddution,  oace  or 
several  times  a  day  to  be  "  downright  allopathy,  mere  treat- 
ity  of  diabase,  and  quite  unworthy  the  name  of  curing." 

Shortly  uftor  thiii,  Gross's  small-dose  mania  came  to  s 
criaia  by  his  adoption  of  the  Jenichen  potencies.  "When 
be  got  hold  of  them  he  began  to  rave  in  good  earnest, 
declaring  that  all  former  cures  with  all  former  dilutions 
were  ujt  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  cures  with  these 
mighty  preparations.  "  You  will  doubtless,"  he  exchums, 
"  aay  that  (irosB  has  gone  mad,"  and  we  must  admit  that 
for  once  he  is  right,  and  correctly  eipressea  the  idea  of 
the  grwftt  majority  of  his  readers. 

I  abuU  not  follow  Dr.  Gross  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Jeiiicheii  deluajon,  that  heresy  I  have  already  treated  of 
in  my  lectures  on  the  dynamization-theory. 


LECTXntE  XV. 


POaOlOOT   (OONTmUEB). 

In  contmuation  of  the  subject  of  homceopathic  posology, 
commenced  in  my  last  lecture,  I  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  aome  tew  more  of  the  opinionB  broached  on 
the  subject  by  the  moat  distinguiBhed  and  influential  of 
Hahnf  manJj'e  diaciplea.  I  Bhould  be  taning  your  patience 
too  much  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  all  that  theae  gen- 
tlemen Lave  written  on  the  subject,  ao  I  shall  content 
myself  witli  the  briefest  of  outlines,  in  order  to  put  you 
au  eourant  with  the  ideas  of  the  moat  eminent  among  the 
homosopatliic  writers  an  the  subject  of  the  dose,  ao  that, 
knowing  what  has  already  been  written  on  the  point,  you 
may  be  spared  the  trouble  of  painfully  excogitating  afresh 
ideas  that  have  thready  been  thought  out  by  others,  or 
arrived  at  by  a  lengthened  and  careful  esperienee. 

The  first  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  dose  question 
who  stands  on  my  list  for  this  evening,  is  Dr.  Kurtz," 
favourably  known  for  several  powerful  and  effective  articles 
nu  homceopathy  of  a  valuable  practical  character.  For 
him  the  dose  is  comparatively  a  very  indifferent  matter. 
It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  that  produces  the 
curative  effect ;  it  matters  little,  he  thinks,  what  the  quan- 
tity ia,  provided  it  ia  not  so  great  as  to  overpower  the 
vital  dynamism  by  ita  too  great  medicinal  or  by  its 
chemical  action.  In  moat  caaea  he  thinks  it  is  safer  to 
stick  to  the  lower  dilutions ;  he  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
often  seen  the  efficacy  of  the  higher  dilutions,  but  as 
often  their  total  inefficacy ;  he  will  not  deny  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  medicinal  aggravations,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  depend  on  the  dose  given,  as  they  occur  just 
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H  oft«n  tnm  the  high  as  the  low  Alirtioaa.  He  bdivrea 
thtt  the  a^gnra^ooa,  whra  ther  fbllow  die  adminutntiaii 
of  the  higher  dilutioiu,  oceur  in  conaetfooMx  of  the  rw 
medicalrix  b«™g  only  eieit«l  by  them  to  freble  reaetian. 

Dr.  3.  £.  Veilh'  acknowledges  the  perfeet  necesa^  of 
the  dilutions  and  triturRtioiis ;  the  appropmte  rentnlr, 
when  minute))'  suhdirided,  sct«  math  more  esc^lentlj 
and  is  much  more  suitable  t<j the  Ainctioiuof  the  c^nlluT 
Kiiil  uerroiu  eystems  than  the  mediciae  in  the  grvisaer 
matcriiil  fonce.  The  impulse  of  the  medicinal  actions 
ought  not  to  l>e  more  powerful  than  the  ritalitv  demand* 
for  ite  critical  actions.  The  dilutions  etiU  retain  their 
medicinal  power  in  very  high  potencies.  In  his  practice 
the  ISth  IH  the  higheiit  tUlution  he  uses.  Dulcaman^ 
un&[mrilla,  sambucus,  tiuct.  sulphuric,  cannabis,  ledmn, 
rhodiJdendron,  rheum,  etc.,  he  gives  in  the  piire  tincture 
or  lat  dilution;  much,  he  says,  maybe  done  with  B^ia, 
calcorea,  eiliceo,  et«.,  in  pretty  high  dilutions,  even  witii 
the  regulation  30th  dilution. 

Dr.  Kiimmerer"  takes  up  the  other  side  of  the  questioii. 
and  shows  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  smaller 
dooeii.  He  thinks  it  our  duty  to  show,  in  contrast  ta  t^e 
nllojiathic  school,  with  bow  small  and  with  how  large 
doaes  we  can  cure  diseases ;  and  he  says  that  this  very 
contract  will  make  our  opponents  reflect  and  abandon 
their  method  of  treatment.  It  is  a  fact,  he  says,  that 
hoirifleopathic  medical  men  who  employ  the  larger  doses 
often  take  weeks  to  cure  diseases,  or  perhaps  are  unable 
to  cure  thera  at  all,  whereas  they  are  readily  cured  by 
moans  of  the  higher  dilutious.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  this/flirf  of  Kammerer's,  as  we  do  not  often  find 
ojwes  BO  exactly  alike  as  to  afford  proper  grounds  iot 
mnking  a  cemparison ;  moreover,  the  precise  converse  of 
this  statement  has  often  been  made  by  other  equa% 
trustworthy  homoeopathic  observers.  Still  Kammerer  is 
not  such  an  enthusiast  for  the  higher  dilutions  as  to  wish 
to  reject  the  lower  ones,  or  even  the  pure  tincture  ;  each, 
he  says,  is  suitable  in  its  proper  place  and  at  its  propw 
time,    There  are,  he  behevea,  no  general  rules  for  tta 
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dose  yet  diacorered.  He  generally  prefers  for  acute  dis- 
eaaea  the  larger  dosea,  for  chronic  diaeaaea  the  amaller 
ouea,  hut  the  choice  of  the  doae  in  these  cnaea  muat 
alwaya  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  indiriduality  of 
the  patient  and  the  reactive  power  of  the  organia;  " 
aaya  he  haa  never  succeeded  in  curing  an  important  organic 
diseaae  by  meana  of  large  doaea  or  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  doae.  Much  as  Kammerer  apeaka  in  favour  of 
the  high  dilations  in  this  esaay,  we  learn  fiwm  others  of 
his.  works,  oapecially  an  article  on  the  metaphlogoaia  of 
the  cellular  tiaaue  of  the  neck,  and  another  upon  typhus 
fever,'  that  he  employed  occasionally  the  lower  dilutions 
with  great  effect;  that  in  the  laat-mentioned  esaay  he 
speaks  of  giving  the  remedies  in  from  the  lat  to  the 
Gth  dilution,  in  dropa — calc.  5,  plio».  6,  arsea.  6,  and  so 
forth.  The  success  of  his  treatm.ent  was,  he  tella  us, 
very  great.  In  another  easay,''  Kammerer  tries  to  bring 
about  a  union  betwiit  the  advocates  of  the  large  and 
am  nil  dosea ;  each  party,  he  aays,  poaaeaaea  a  portion  of 
the  truth.  A  consideration  of  the  degree  of  the  aenai- 
tivoneas  of  the  diseased  organs  and  their  power  of  re- 
action will,  he  imaginea,  explain  all  the  apparent  contra- 
dictiona  of  the  poaological  question. 

At  the  furthest  material  termiuus  of  the  posological 
scale  stands  Dr.  Georg  Schmid,  who  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hia  homceopathie  career  ahowed  himaelf 
an  opponent  of  the  hyper-micro-poaology  of  Hahnemann's 
later  years,  and  a  defender  of  the  material  doaea  of  his 
earlier  practice.  In  IS  1:6  he  publiahed  in  a  apecial  work" 
the  results  of  hia  experience  with  the  larger  doses  which 
his  convictions  led  him  to  employ.  In  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Sritigh  Journal  of  Hommopathy  you  will  find  the 
caaea  given  in  that  work  tranalated,  and  a  perusal  of  them 
will  ahow  you  what  can  be  effected  by  material  quan- 
tities of  medicines  homDBopathicaUy  selected,  and  by  the 
success  of  G.  Schmid'a  practice  you  will  be,  I  think,  con- 
vinced of  the  superlative  folly  of  those  puritans  of  the 
Oroaa  and  Bonningliausen  school  who  denounce  all  who 
employ  aught  approaching  to  aensible  quantities  of  our 
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medidne*  «  sQopsthUta  in  dugnise,  and  seek  to  hnoA 
theni  wiih  otber  recherci«  epitbeta.  Bv  sottie  etrnvt 
fatiditv,  it  has  vcir  frequently  happened  that  tliO«e  vnr 
hstre  tiiotight  it  ioram^Dt  on  tbem  to  U:<«  tlie  high  diln- 
tiona  only  in  their  practice,  seem  at  the  same  time  to  de^ 
it  requintte  to  employ  their  owu  natural  common  serae  in 
infimtcsimsl  quaotitiea  aUo,  when  jud^rag  of  the  posO- 
logical  question.  But  to  retnm  to  Dr.  Schmid.  He»j> 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  the  use  of  the  larger  do6«, 
that  real  raedicinal  aggravations  are  mueh  rarer  than  ther 
are  by  many  said  to  be,  what  have  been  called  by  that  name 
hare  generally  been  mere  phases  of  the  natural  a^ran- 
tions  of  the  digeas>es ;  ann  so  far  are  the  real  mediciia) 
aggrnratioDB  from  being  to  be  dreaded  when  thev  do  oecm; 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  au  int-rease  of  the  ifr 
actiua  of  the  vU  mfulicatrix  against  the  disease,  and  Ikis 
increase  in  general  only  leads  to  the  more  rapid  and  site- 
CBOBfid  dispersion  of  the  disease;  of  courae  it  is  requiate 
that  the  aelection  of  the  remedy  should  be  correct,  in  order 
that  this  should  happen.  He  makes  the  size  of  the  doae 
de]K<ndent  on  the  condition  in  whicii  the  mediciual  sub- 
stance is;  he  admits  that  the  process  of  triturstiou 
is  effectual  in  awakening  the  latent  powers  of  some  sub- 
itances,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphur:  so  far  he  acknow- 
ledges the  dynamization -theory.  Thus,  oddly  enough,  we 
find  Dr.  Schinid  the  advocate  of  the  most  material  and 
massive  doses,  holding,  aa  I  have  shown  jou  in  a  former 
lecture,  the  most  ultra-dynamical  notions  respecting  the 
morbid  and  curative  processes,  and  adopting  this  other 
dynamical  notion  of  Hahnemann's  respecting  the  dv- 
namization  of  drugs  by  the  pharmaeeutic  processes  M 
which  they  are  subjected.  To  be  sure,  his  belief  in  dy- 
namizatiou  does  not  go  very  for,  for  he  considers  that  it 
attains  its  utmost  limit  in  the  1st  trituration.  The  dose* 
recommended  and  administered  by  Schmid  are  certainJj 
not  large  compared  with  those  given  by  the  allopathic 
■chool,  consisting  ouly  of  drops  and  fractious  of  grains  rf 
the  medicament.  He  seldom  gives  a  medicine  in  the 
diluted  form ;  but  veratrum  he  mies  a  special  exception  to 
this  ride,  and  he  states  that  he  never  gives  it  in  the  pure 
"'^oture,  as  lie  hiM  oitaa  seen  eevove  uggcavatiiuiB 
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from  its  use  in  this  form.  Arsenic  is  ooiotlier  remedy 
thflt  he  gives  in  companitively  umall  doses,  usimllj 
about  the  2nd  trituration.  He  enters  into  along  defence 
of  his  doaos,  and  argues  at  great  length  in  favour  of  their 
being  still  within  the  limits  of  homosopathy ;  but  argu- 
nienta  in  proof  of  this  are  only  neceBsary  for  those  who 
believe  thiit  homceopathy  is  identical  with  iulmitesimal 
doses.  The  exdusive  employment  of  maasive  dosea,  as 
practised  by  Dr.  Schmid,  is  equally  abaurd  with  Dp. 
Girosa'a  esclusive  employment  of  high  dilutions,  and  by 
adhering  to  either  extreme  the  advantages  obtainable  hj 
a  variety  of  dose  are  lost. 

Dr.  Watake  of  Vienna — the  late  learned  editor  of 
the  Austrian  Homoeopathie  Journal,  which  effected  more 
for  homosopathy  in  its  brief  career  of  four  years  than 
any  other  homosopathic  journal  in  ten— has  furnished 
us"  with  the  results  of  his  experience  and  reflections 
on  the  subject  of  the  dose  question.  He  says  the 
proper  selection  of  the  remedy  is  tlie  first  thing  in 
point  of  importance ;  to  this  the  size  of  the  dose  is 
quite  subordinate,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in- 
(lifference.  He  says  that  ha  himself  has  gone  through 
both  cxtrenies  of  our  homoeopathic  poaology.  At  one  time 
he  gave  nothing  but  30th  dilutions,  at  another  nothing 
but  the  Srd,  2nd,  and  lat  attenuations  or  pure  tmctures  ; 
he  hovt-'red,  as  he  eipresaes  it,  at  first  in  the  ether  of 
decilliontha,  and  then  descended  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  material  substance.  From  these  two  extremes  he 
(jrailuaJly  lapsed  into  a  happy  medium,  usually  the  3rd  to 
the  6th  attenuation,  prepared  according  to  the  decimal 
scale,  without,  however,  altogether  rejecting  the  higher 
and  lower  preparations.  Supposing  that  the  smaller  dosea 
would  always  effect  all  that  the  larger  ones  can  do,  atill  he 
prefers  the  latter :  Ist,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
divest  our  doctrines  and  practice  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  appearance  of  the  paradoxical,  the  marvellous,  and 
the  incredible;  2nd,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  pay 
dearer  ibr  what  he  may  obtain  ^^heape^  ;  3rd,  because  he 
can  be  more  certain  of  the  purity  ami  genuineness  of  the 
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tiona  in  the  larger  doBea.  He  lays  dovra  aa  masima 
_,  —jxt  tlie  size  of  the  doae  must  depend  on  the  recep- 
tivity and  on  the  aensitiveneaa  of  the  patient,  and  of  tne 
affected  organ  or  systera,  on  the  kind  aud  magnitude,  the 
course  and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  as  also  on  the 
character  of  the  medicine ;  2,  that  the  dose  must  be  the 
larger,  the  more  rare,  difficult,  and  tedious  the  cure 
of  the  disease  is  by  nature  alone,  and  vice  versa.  He 
gives  eiamplea  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  amalleBt 
doses,  viz.,  the  30th  dilution.  On  a  Bubsequent  occasion' 
he  detailB  examples  of  the  power  of  larger  doses  in  an 
epidemy  of  measlea.  The  doses  were  aeonttum,  in  the  1st 
and  3rd,  and  belladonna  and  puhalilla  in  the  3rd  dilutions. 
In  another  place'  he  givea  ua  esamples  of  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  also  with  the  larger  dosea.  One  doBO 
consisted  of  a  whole  drop  of  oil  of  sabina,  which  caused 
no  medicinal  aggravation,  and  indeed  Watzke  talks  very 
little  about  such  aggravations ;  and  in  a  whole  array  of 
cases  treated  by  the  larger  doses  there  is  no  instance  of 
such  aggravations  having  ensued.  Ho  inveighs  against  the 
high  potencies  of  Jenichen,  and  states  that  he  tried  them 
repeatedly  and  carefully,  without  the  slightest  benefit. 
He  does  not,  however,  condemn  the  higher  dilutions  of 
the  Hahnemannic  scale ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  there 
are  some  diseases  for  which  they  are  mdiapen  sable,  and 
he  believes  that  by  confining  ourselves,  as  Schmid  does,  to 
the  massive  doses  we  shall  lose  many  advantages.     In  his 

{roving  of  natrum  tnvriaticwn,  he  says,  "  I  regret  to  say 
am  forced  to  declare  myself  in  mvour  of  the  higher 
attenuatjona." 

Dr.  Trinks,  so  favourably  known  to  bomotopathista  by 
his  valuable  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica,  as  also  bjr 
his  recent  compilation  of  an  abridged  Materia  Medico, 
handles  the  poaological  question  with  his  usual  ability,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  last-named  work.'  He  says,  that 
notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  that  has  been  writton 
u  the  subject,  and  the  incessant  controversies  the  dose 
as  given  rise  to  in  the  homceopathic  camp,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet 
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been  wrived  at.  It  is  a  questiou  tbat  a  very  extenaivo  I 
experience  can  alone  decide,  and  it  cannot  be  determinei' 
as  Hahnemann  well  remarked,  by  subtle  reasoning  t 
hair-splitting  refinements  of  casuistry.     In  the  preaeut    I 

Eoaition  of  the  question,  the  foUowing,  he  aays,  seem  to    i 
e  a  few  of  the  masiras  that  experience,  when  honestly 
consulted,  has  determined  : — 

1.  Acute  diseases  require  the  lower  and  middle  atte- 
nufttioDs. 

2.  Chronic  diseases  require  higher  and  often  the  higbeafc 
attenuations,  because  they  generally  need  for  their  cure 
such  medicines  as  only  attain  their  full  development  of 
power  by  means  of  repeated  subdivision. 

3.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this — many  chronic 
diseases  requiring  low  dilutions,  and  even  the  mother- 
tincture. 

4.  Many  observations  go  to  prove  that  the 
dilutions  are  of  use  in  diseases,  not  only  of  a  purely 
dynamic  but  also  of  a  material  or  organic  character. 

5.  Many  medicines  appear  only  to  develope  their  full 
powers  by  long-continued  trituration  and  snccuasion, 

6.  Many  other  medicines  seem  to  possess  their  full    , 
powers  in  the  original  tincture  or  crude  state,  and  all  the 
subsequent  processes  to  which  they  are  subjected  seem. 
but  to  diminish  those  powers. 

The  proper  dose  must  be  determined — 
1.  By  the  peculiar  nature  and  essential  character  o 
the  medicines.  Their  physiological  provings  throw  all  the 
light  we  possess  upon  their  energy,  intensity,  estensity 
and  duration  of  action.  Among  the  medicines  which,  even 
in  large  doses,  display  great  energy  and  intensity  along 
with  a  short  duration  of  action,  are,  aconitura,  chamo- 
milla,  camphor,  moschua,ignatia,  ipecacuanha,  hyoscyamua, 
eofl'ea,  stramonium,  laurocerasus,  eambucua,  opium,  eto. 
Those  that  have  a  leas  .violent,  but  more  intensive,  pene- 
trating, and  longer-lasting  action,  are  almost  all  the  mineral 
medicines,  the  mineral  acids,  and  not  a  few  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  most  energetic  and  intensively  acting  medi- 
cines must  be  employed  in  the  higher  dilutions ;  the  less 
energetic  and  intensive  medicines  in  the  medium  dilu.- 
IjiionB ;  the  least  energetic  and  inten^ve  in  ftie  \ovfeaV 
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dilutions  and  crude  enbstance.  The  first  class  iiidadeB 
nil  our  ao-called  heroic  medicmes ;  euch  are,  belladoima, 
bryouia,  araenicum,  calcarea,  kali,  lachesis,  lycopodium,  • 
mereurius  corrosivua,  natrum  muriaticum,  phosphoras, 
sepia,  eilicea,  sulphur,  rhue,  etc. 

The  second  daas,  which  should  generally  be  used  in  the 
medium  dilutions,  includes  cannabis,  china,  t^uphraBia, 
coiFea,  arnica,  aeaffetida,  aguns,  bismuth,  capsicum,  cha- 
inomiUa,  chelidonium,  crocus,  dulcamara,  ^gitalia,  gra- 
tiola,  hepar,  ipecacuanha,  lauroceraaus,  ledum,  mezereum, 
phosphoric  acid,  nus  moschata,  oleander,  opium,  rheum, 
aabina,  secale,  senega,  spigelia,  squilla,  tabacum,  thuja, 
veratmm,  etc. 

The  third  class,  which  generally  require  to  be  used  in 
the  lower  dilutions  and  crude  substance,  comprehends 
ferrum,  verbascum,  camphor,  moschus,  castoreum,  viola 
odorata  and  tricolor,  tftmsacum,fcrifolium,  chelidonium,  etc 

The  second  determining  circumstance  is  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  disease  to  be  cured.  Diseases  that 
display  in  all  their  phenomena  great  energy  and  intensity, 
rapidity  of  evolution,  attack  the  most  important  organs, 
betray  much  malignancy,  and  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  organism,  or  of  certain  parts  of  it,  demand 
an  energetic  and  rapid  medicinal  influence.  To  this  cate- 
gory belong  almost  all  the  acute  diseases,  inflammations, 
gastric,  bilious,  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  typhus,  and  putrid 
fevers.  Nervous  fevers  and  nervous  rheumatisms,  on  the 
contraiT,  demand  the  higher  dilutions.  Chronic  diseasea 
demand,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  dilutions,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  in  the  case  of  those  diseaeee,  namely, 
where,  along  with  inveteracy  and  long  duration,  there  ia 
torpor  of  the  ganglionic  system,  as  b  the  case  of  hypo- 
chondriac diseases,  where  the  patient  has  led  a  dissipated 
life.  In  hysteria  also  the  smaUor  doses  can  often  not  he 
borne,  especially  in  those  cases  vbere  in  some  parta  the 
irritabih^  is  abnormally  increased,  in  others  abnormal 
torpiditv  is  present.  In  those  cases  we  sometimes  find 
that  neither  the  high  nor  the  low  potencies  do  any  good. 
In  other  cases  of  hysteria  we  sometimes  observe  the  best 
effects  from  the  jiigh  diiutiona.     Where  there  is  great 

itabUity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  syetem,  there  is  c&m 
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little  Busceptibility  to  medicinal  influences,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  often  co-esi 
with  great  torpor  and  even  partial  paralysis  of  the  n 
T0U8  system.  Disturbances  of  the  mental  state  of  a 
chronic  character  often  demand  the  utmost  caution  ii 
choice  of  the  dose.  Often  the  smallest  dose  suffices  to 
restore  the  lost  halance  of  harmony  of  the  most  chronic 
description,  in  other  cases  large  and  repeated  doses  are 
required. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous  memhranes  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  the  uropoietic  and  sexual  organs,  and  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  may  be  treated  at  once  with  the 
medium  dilutions,  and  the  lower  dilutions  may  he  had 
recourse  to  where  there  is  great  atony  and  torpor,  eape- 
cialiy  if  this  has  lasted  long. 

Neuralgias  and  spasmodic  affections  sometimes  require 
high,  sometimes  low  dilutions. 

Sypliilia  and  its  various  developments  demand  the  lower 
dilutions  and  stronger  doses  of  the  appropriate  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  most  inveterate  cases  never  require  the 
mercurials  in  the  crude  state. 

Chronic  gout  demands  great  circumspection  in  the 
selection  of  the  dose;  the  smallest  doses  oitea  cause  in- 
tolerahle  aggravations. 

Chlorosis  requires  iron  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  but 
other  medicines  in  the  highest  dOutions. 

The  medicinal  dyscrasias  caused  hy  the  abuse  of  such 
medicines  as  mercury  and  iodine  require  a  cautiona  ad- 
ministration of  their  antidotes,  but  the  cinchona  disease 
and  the  lead-poisoning  require  larger  dosea  of  their  anti- 

The  other  determining  circiim  stances  in  the  selection 
of  the  dose  detailed  by  Trints  I  shall  only  briefly 
enumerate ;  they  are^ 

3.  The  individuality  of  the  patient, 

4.  The  constitution. 

5.  The  sei.  The  female  is  most  susceptible,  and 
therefore  requires  the  amallest  doses. 

6.  The  temperament.  The  roeJancholie,  sanguine,  and 
choleric  temperaments  display  the  greatest  susceptibility, 
the  lymphatic  the  least. 
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7.  The  muimer  of  life  of  the  patient. 
S.  His  idioayncrasiea. 

9.  The  epidemic  and  endemic  influences. 

10.  The  influenees  of  climate.  The  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates  seem  to  posaess  a  greater  susceptibility  for 
medicinal  influences  than  those  of  more  temperate  and 
colder  climates. 

Dr.  Trinks  has  many  other  very  valuable  directions  and 
maxima  respecting  the  choice  of  the  dose,  which  are  well 
worth  a  careful  study,  hut  which  time  would  fail  ice  to 
detail  in  this  lecture.  We  find  from  the  Materia  Medica 
which  he  published  conjointly  with  Drs.  Noack  and 
Miiller,  that  practically  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  lower 
dilutions  and  triturations,  and  that  he  often  proscribes 
the  pure  medicine.  He  is  is  of  opinion  that  many  dia- 
easea  are  curable  by  stronger  doses,  whereas  the  smaller 
and  smaUest  doses  often  merely  irritate  without  producing 
any  curative  reaction. 

Dr.  Schron'  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  Hahne- 
mann's views  on  the  subject  of  posology.  He  ia,  how- 
ever, no  bigoted  defender  of  the  more  massive  doses,  on 
the  contrary,  he  relates  a  case  where  gponpa  6  caused  an 
eitraordinary  aggravation,  whilst  spongia  45  diminished 
the  symptoma  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  says  he  ao- 
knowleuges  the  undeniable  efficacy  of  such  amall  dosea, 
and  seeks  for  an  explanation  of  this  efficacy  in  the  deU- 
cate  power  of  reaction  of  the  organism,  and  not  in  any 
dynamizatioE  or  increase  of  power  in  the  medicmal  pre- 
parations; the  smaUer  and  smalleat  doses  are  not,  he 
says,  to  he  regarded  as  essential  to  bomoeopathj,  since 
■  the  properly  chosen  medicine  will  display  its  curative 
powers  in  the  larger  doses  also.  What  to  give  ?  is  the 
first  question  to  be  determined.  Mow  to  give  it  ?  is  the 
second  and  secondary  consideration;  Mid  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  this  ia  invariably  the  distinct  declaration  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  lower  dUutions,  their  unthinking 
opponents,  the  partisans  of  the  eiclusive  treatment  with 
globules  of  the  nighest  potencies,  allege  that  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  their  opponents  is  meant  to  make  up  for 
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defective  quality,  in  other  words,  that  the  large  dose  is 
intended  to  be  a  auhatitute  for  an  imperfect  and  erroneous 
selection  of  the  dmc; ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  uu- 
fonnded.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assert; 
that  the  high  dilutionists  are  much  more  intent  on  giving 
a  medicine  in  a  high  dilution  than  in  attending  to  all 
the  circumstaneeB  connected  with  the  disease  that  could 
determine  the  choice  of  the  remedy.  In  another  place," 
Dr.  Schron  says  that  many  obaervationa  have  shown  that 
the  more  massive  doses  have  produced  the  desired  elfect, 
where  the  very  small  ones  were  of  no  avail.  If,  he  con- 
tinues, we  take  into  consideration  the  fiict  that  homeeo- 
pathic  aggravations  occur  very  rarely,  that  what  have 
been  termed  medicinal  aggravations  are  generally  to  be 
aacrihed  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  that  an 
occasional  aggravation  is  not  to  be  avoided  though  we 
use  the  smdlest  doses,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we 
should  waste  precious  time  by  the  administration  of  the 
smallest  doses,  which  sometimes  have  no  effect  whatever. 
We  cannot,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  deny  that  there 
are  certain  cases,  especially  in  very  irritable  patients,  or 
diseases  of  a  very  excited  character,  where  we  may  with 
the  greatest  advantage  employ  the  high  dilutions,  and,  in 
fact,  where  we  cannot  dispense  with  them ;  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  3rd  or  6th  dilution,  whilat  there  are  many  medicines 
which  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  pure  tinc- 
ture or  Ist  attenuation.  In  spite  of  giving  such  doses, 
he  asserts  he  has  never  witnessed  any  ao-caUed  homceo- 
pathic  aggravations.  He  ridicules'  the  absurdity  of  the 
high  potencies  of  Jenichen,  and  will  not  waste  time  by 
testing  them  at  the  sick-bed. 

Dr.  ElwertJ  of  Hanover  early  wrote  an  article  to  prove 
that  the  dilutions  from  1  to  8,  given  in  drops,  were 
the  most  juitable  doses  as  a  rule.  He  regards  the 
stronger  daaea  as  much  more  certain  than  the  more 
highly  diluted  preparations ;  they  cure,  he  says,  without 
iggravating  the  disease,  and  they  also  cure  in  those  c 
,  from  the  patient's  inattention  to  dietetic  ri 
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tlie  higher  attenuatiouB  would  have  no  chance.  He  con- 
fesses that  good  resulta  are  often  obtained  by  means  of 
the  sinalleHt  doaea,  hut  not  superior  to  those  attainable 
by  the  larger  onea.  But  as  he  has  become  convinced 
by  eitensiye  esperience  that  in  many  casea  the  higher 
ddutions  may  on  given  without  the  slightest  effect, 
whereas  in  the  verv  aaiue  cases  the  lower  ddutions  pro- 
duce the  best  effect,  ho  now  almost  invariably  gives  the 
lower  numbers  only.  He  aays  that  primary  medicinal 
actions  are  often  observed  under  the  use  of  the  ddn- 
tiona  from  1  to  5,  but  that  these  do  not  interrupt  the 
are  in  the  least.  To  children  in  the  first  yeara  of  life 
_e  generally  gives  globules ;  in  chrome  diseases  he  is  not 
leas  successful  now  that  he  uses  the  lower  dilutions,  than 
he  used  to  be  in  those  days  when,  he  only  employed  the 
higher  preparations  trom  12  to  30.  In  a  book  that  he 
published  in  1844'  he  gives  ub  a  long  array  of  cases,  in 
which  we  find  he  gave  almost  alwaya  the  stronger  and 
strongest  doses. 

The  philosophically  minded  but  somewhat  fantastic  Dr. 
Helbig"  of  Dresden  says  that  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
excliiaively  either  for  the  high  or  low  dilutions ;  admitting 
the  occasion^  efficacy  of  homceopathic  medicines  when 
given  in  the  very  highest  dilutions,  he  aays  that  there 
axe  casea  where  the  homceopathic  medicine  requires  to 
be  administered  in  even  larger  doses  than  what  are 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  practice.  He  cites  the 
case  of  inveterate  habits  of  intoxication,  for  the  cure 
of  which  he  has  often  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  whole 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  another  work,"'  which  you 
will  find  reviewed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Britith 
Journal  of  Homaopathy,  Helbig  speaks  still  more  de- 
cidedly on  this  point.  By  smaUest  dose  he  understands 
the  Sbth  dilution,  and  he  dleges  that  he  has  found 
arsenicum,  belladonna,  aconite,  nus  vomica,  and  other  me- 
dicines still  passesaing  power  in  these  exalted  prepor- 
rations,  but  ne  says  that  the  general  or  eiclusive  em- 
ployment of  such  high  dilutions  is  "  a  stupidity"  ;  he 
■  has  alnioat  entirely  abandoned  them,  because  in  ao  many 
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cases  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  power,  where  the 
lower  dilutions  and  the  pure  tincture  still  act  most 
favourably,  and  hocause  the  lower  dilutions  are  more 
easily  prepared,  and  we  can  he  more  certain  of  their 
geuuinenesa.  All  rules,  he  asserts,  that  would  make  the 
dose  dependent  on  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  etc., 
holds  to  be  mere  an  catkedrd  dogmatizing. 

Dr.  Veliaemeyer"  of  Berlin  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  1 
lower  dilntioas ;  in  every  case,  he  says,  they  are  preferable 
to  the  higher  potencies.  In  typhus  fever  his  dosea^are, 
of  phosphorus  the  pore  spirit ;  of  carbo  vegetahilis  the 
3ra  trituration,  by  grains  ;  of  arsenicum  the  2nd  and  3rd 
attenuations. 

Dr.  Schiller  alleges  that  all  potencies  are  usefiil  i 
special  eases.  As  a  result  of  his  esperience,  he  tells  i 
that  he  has  found  that  in  patieuts  who  have  a  great  long- 
ing for  spirituous  drinks  the  small  doses  ot  medicine, 
even  when  frequently  repeated,  have  no  efiect.  The  pre- 
parations he  usually  employs  are  the  dUutions  from  6  to 
12,  hnt  he  also  occasionally  goes  mnch  lower,  and  employs 
the  remedies  in  pure  tincture  or  even  in  infusion. 

Dr.  Noack  shows  his  preference  for  the  lower  numbers 
in  his  Materia  Mediea,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  approve  of  those  who  confine  tliemselves  escJusively 
to  these  preparations.''  He  says  the  sine  of  the  dose 
must  be  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  organism  and  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  Goulloni  of  Weimar  acknowledges  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  higher  dilutions,  and  relates  numerous 
cases  Uluatrative  of  their  curative  action ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  lai^r 
doses  occasionally,  the  size  of  the  dose  to  be  determined 
by  the  power  of  reaction  of  the  organism  and  the  quality 
of  the  medicine.  Occasionally  we  find  him  giving  com- 
paratively strong  doses — thus  femim  carbonicum  in  doses 
of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain ;  chlorine  water  in  doses  of  five 
to  six  drops  at  once. 

Dr.  Lietzau'  says  that  the  employment  of  the  very 
ea  was  a  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of  Hah- 
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Some  powerfuJ  eabstaims,  wtiii^  are  veiyfl 
the  humAii  bodjF — as,  for  example,  uaeno 
'  be  capable  of  acting  vhen  Tety  highly  djjiil 
mtf,  as  regardii  most  medicines,  he  thinks  that  the  ■ 
titictnre  ia  the  most  appropriate  prepaiuion,  and  Amm 
called  homffinpathic  aggravation  is  but  nay  larriy 
with  from  ite  lue. 

Dr.  Schneider*  ia  opposed  to  the  exclusire  empi 
ment  of  the  30th  dilution.  "The  phantom,"  he  says, 
**  of,  homtenpathic  aggraration  ie  laid,  and  the  belief  in  the 
mjatic  dviuunization-theorr  extinct."  Teiy  poeticaUy 
eipreuea,  but,  like  most  poetry,  not  much  truth  in  it- 

The  late  iBmeiited  Dr.  Wahle  of  Bome,  that  retermi 
apOHtle  of  homoeopathy,  who,  while  propagating  its  prtn- 
ciplea  iu  Italy,  did  not  omit  to  inereaee  at  the  same 
time  our  Materia  Medica  by  several  valuable  snbstaneeo, 
WOA  in  former  days  an  implicit  follower  of  Hdnemana'a 
doetriiieB.  On  the  subject  of  the  doses  he  speaks  very 
plainly.'  He  says  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has 
neen  true  to  his  maxim  to  employ  all  the  preparatiooe 
from  the  undiluted  tincture  up  to  the  30th  dilution;  be 
hoa  icldom  occasion  to  resort  to  either  extreme  of  this 
Hcnlo,  his  doses  ranipng  betwixt  the  3rd  and  the  ISth  diln- 
tioDB.  "  Since,"  he  Bays,  "  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  met  with  extraordinary  success  m  my  practice." 
In  chronic  diseases  he  generally  goes  from  the  emaUer 
to  the  larger  doses  ;  he  is  not  so  fond  of  the  reverse  of 
thin  plan.  If  No,  3  of  vegetable  suhatances  and  No.  6 
of  tnturated  medicines  do  no  good,  the  probability  is 
that  the  selection  of  the  remedy  has  been  erroneous. 
The  interposition  of  a  higher  dilution  will  often  briiig 
back  the  susceptibility  for  the  larger  doses.  Wahle 
holds  in  great  contempt  the  anxious  counting  of  the 
globulei  to  be  given :  drops  even,  he  aaya,  won't  kill. 
The  choice  of  the  remedy  is  the  kernel,  the  size  of  the 
doie  and  its  repetition  the  ktutk. 

Elsewhere,"  Ur.  Wahle  thought  he  increased  very  much 
the  efficacy  of  the  homeeopathic  preparations  by  ginu^ 
1000  BuccuHsions  to  each  dilution.     Medicines  saJ^^I 
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pared  he  eeems  rarely  to  have  given  higher  than  the  3rd 
or  6th  dilution. 

Dr.  KiLmpfer'  has  written  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  dose.  He  saya  the  homceopathic  law 
refers  only  to  the  selection  of  the  medicine,  and  throwa 
no  light  on  the  quantity  in  which  it  ought  to  be  girenj 
Btill,  granting  we  have  selected  the  right  remedy,  the 
Buccess  of  the  treatment  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  employ  it.  The  apparent  parados  that  medicinal 
aggravations  are  frequently  observed  from  the  use  of 
small  dosea,  whereas  none  occur  from  the  employment 
of  large  doses,  he  seeks  to  explain  by  this  maxim :  that 
the  same  medicine  in  the  same  dose  can,  under  different 
circumstaneea  in  the  same  disease,  produce  quite  dif- 
ferent, even  opposite,  effects,  and  in  very  different  doses 
eiaotly  the  same  effect.  He  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the 
30th  dilution  producing  excellent  effects,  and  he  brings 
forward  many  cases  in  proof;  indeed,  he  states  that  he 
has  often  cured  cauea  with  the  smaller  doses,  after  the 
larger  ones  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  thus  acknow- 
ledges himself  in  some  degree  an  advocate  for  the  higher 
dilutions  ;  still  he  declares  that  it  ao  much  more  frequently 
happens  that  such  small  dosea  of  very  high  dilutiona 
have  no  effect,  or  but  a  very  feeble  action,  where  larger 
dosea  of  lower  dilutiona  have  a  sure  and  powerfiil  action 
without  any  consequent  bad  effect,  that  he  feels  himself 
compelled,  along  with  moat  homfflopathic  practitioners, 
to  employ  as  a  rule  most  medicines  in  the  medium  and 
lower  dilutions,  from  3  to  12,  in  portions  of  a  drop  or  in 
whole  drops.  He  gives  cases  to  show  the  necessity  for 
employing  theae  low  dilutions  in  some  instances,  and  he 
believes  that  it  ia  requisite  on  some  occasions  to  give  the 
medieinea  undiluted.  The  choice  of  the  dose  vrithin  the 
limits  Knmpfer  employs,  viz.,  from  3  to  12,  is  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  medicine,  by  the  disease,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  patient's  constitution.  Many  medi- 
einea, however,  he  gives  usually  in  high  dilutions,  from 
the  L2th  to  the  30th,  auch  as  ailicea,  causticum,  phos- 
phorus,  nux  vomica ;  others  he  only  gives  in  lower  at- 
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temiationa,  viz.,  the  2iid  and  3rd  ;  among  these  are  ipe- 
cacuaoha,  china,  Btaonnm,  hepar,  etc.  Among  those  ne 
often  gives  undiluted  he  tnentiona  ipecacuanha,  china, 
femim,  uarho,  and  vulerian;  the  last  he  givea  in  the  form 
of  infiiaion,  fram  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to  three  or  four 
oiincee  of  n'ater.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that  caaea 
may  oceur  in  which  china,  ipecacnauha,  and  the  others 
ahould  be  given  in  globules  of  the  SOth ;  and  again,  cases 
where  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcarea,  etc.,  require  to  be 
ftdmiiiistered  in  low  dilutions  or  tiiturations  by  grains 
r  drops.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  opposition  to 
the  opmiona  I  have  before  cited  of  Sehnler  and  Helbtg, 
Kampfer  has  generally  remarked  a  great  sensitiveness 
to  homoeopathic  medi<»nes  in  dram-dnukera.  Jn  tvphua 
he  found  the  lower  dilutions  necessary,  the  middle  and 
higher  dilutions  had  absolutely  no  action,  pure  tinctures, 
infusions  and  decoctions  of  cbina,  arnica,  rhus,  etc.,  hod  to 
be  given.  In  this  disease  we  find  that  the  practice  of 
many  of  tlie  homceopathiata  is  to  give  pretty  large  doses; 
thus  Dr.  Hartmann  of  Leipzic  gave  to  a  typhus  patient 
a  decoctiou  of  oue  drachm  of  cinchona  bart.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
massive  doaea  of  any  medicine  in  this  disease,  and  have 
certainly  never  aeeu  an  indication  for  the  employment  of 
china  during  the  fever  at  all.  Hartmann  also  gav^ 
quinine  in  grain-doses  to  an  intermittent  fever  cose,  and 
sulphur  he  occasionally  prescribed  in  portions  of  a  tritu- 
ration made  with  five  grains  of  sulphur  and  one  hundred 
grains  of  railk-augar. 

The  learned  and  fantastic  Dr.  J.  O.  Muller'  of  Vienna 
has  written  an  essay  in  the  Auitrian  Homieopathw 
Jbuirnal  worthy  of  his  reputation,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds 
in  philosophical  reflections,  learned  quotations,  and  quaint 

{ihrases,  but  I  am  imable  to  say  that  he  throws  much 
igbt  on  the  subject.  He  shows  himself  opposed  to  Hdi- 
nemauu'a  later  views  respecting  the  one  uniform  dose 
for  all  medicines,  and  says  very  truly  tliat  there  is  no 
constant,  universal,  absolute  dose  for  all  medicines,  just 
a  there  is  no  one  constant  character  for  all  iBdividualSi 
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oU  diseaaea,  and  aJl  causes  of  diaeaae.  The  high 
poteuciea,  ao  extolled  by  the  erratic  Grosa,  however, 
he  would  exclude  entirely  from  the  homceopathic  poao- 

Dr.  Attomyr^  of  Pesth,  fevourably  known  to  ua  by 
many  useful  practical  works,  and  famous  also  for  some 
novel  ideas,  the  value  of  which  is  not  ao  apparent,  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  rules  which  should  guioe  us  in  the 
selection  of  the  doae.  He  endeavours  to  find  them  in 
the  results  of  the  provings  of  medicinea  on  the  healthy. 
The  substance  of  his  observations  is  to  this  effect.  Me- 
dicines Bhowaff!M«i»ia(iw/^  different  action  on  the  healthy 
and  the  sick  when  given  in  the  same  dose,  and  a  gualita- 
tivelff  different  action,  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  dose, 
on  the  healthy  certainly,  on  the  aick  most  probably.  Prom 
the  difference  of  the  qualitative  action  he  draws  the  in- 
ference that  larffB  doaea  aet  more  quickly,  more  tran- 
siently, more  ('ntensively  ;  small  doses,  on  tne  other  hand, 
act  more  slowly,  more  permanently,  more  extensively,  and 
from  this  he  lays  down  the  following  practical  rules : — 

a.  If  it  is  necessary  to  afford  speedy  relief  we  miat 
give  large  doses ;  if  not,  small. 

6.  K  it  is  necessary  to  give  transient  relief,  we  must 
give  large  doses  ;  if  not,  small. 

c.  If  it  is  requisite  to  afford  mlejisive  relief  we  must 
give  large  doses,  if  extensive,  small  doaea ;  hence  acute 
diseaaea  demand  large,  chronic  diseases  small  doses ;  the 
principle  of  aimilaritry  demands  this. 

Thus  Attomyr  seeks  to  carry  out  the  principle  siiaHia 
similibiu  with  regard  to  the  aelection  of  the  dose  as  well 
as  of  the  remedy,  and  he  considers  it  inappropriate  to 
give  for  an  acute  disease  a  preparation  that  only  com- 
mences to  act  after  a  considerable  time,  that  has  a  long 
duration  of  action,  and  that  acta  cartenaively.  But  in 
order  to  he  able  to  apply  these  rules  of  Attomyr,  it  is, 
as  he  justly  obaerves,  requisite  to  understand  what  are 
chronic,  what  acute  diseases ;  and  what  are  large,  what 
small  doses. 

Aa  regards  the  doses.     One  grmn  of  arsenic  ia  a  lai-ge 
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dose,  and  one  graia  of  verbaeciim  a  amall  dose,  in  respect 
to  the  healthy  individual ;  it  ia  otherwise  with  the  sick. 
Hflhnemann,  Bays  Attorayr,  gave  at  first  large  doses,  but 
finding  their  action  too  riolent,  he  diluted  until  he 
came  to  the  30th,  and  finding  that  certain  medicines  acted 
beat  in  this  dilution,  he  inferred  that  the  30th  dilution 
was  the  best  for  slU  medicines,  Esperience,  however, 
shows  that  the  30th  dilution  is  not  the  ultimate  limit 
of  the  efficacy  of  all  medicines.  With  many  medicines 
the  dilution  may  go  still  higher.  Dr.  Attomyr  now  sails 
away  upon  the  wings  of  speculative  day-dreaming  into 
the  mystic  region  of  the  dynamization-theory,  whither 
I  shall  not  at  present  follow  him.  In  another  place*  he 
again  reverts  to  this  subject,  and  repeats  that  the 
Materia  Medica  ia  the  only  place  where  we  can  discover 
rules  for  the  dose.  The  size  of  the  dose  is,  he  says,  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  age,  the  temperament,  the  sex, 
etc.,  but  by  the  disease.  A  patient  who  is  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  affects  a  healthy 
person,  must  get  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  for  his  cure; 
one  who  has  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  small  doses 
must  get  small  doses ;  and  again,  one  who  has  symptoma 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  high  potencies,  will  be 
cured  by  high  potencies  of  arsenic  only.  Now,  inde- 
pendent of  the  primary  difficulty  that  meets  us  at  the 
very  threshold  of  this  posological  marim,  viz,,  that  in 
Hahnemann's  Materia  Alediea  wo  have  no  information 
respecting  the  various  doses  that  cause  the  different 
symptoms,  methinks  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
plan  to  give  a  patient  labouring  under — say  gaatritifi,  & 
dose  of  arsenic  sufficient  to  cause  that  diseaac  in  ijie 
healthy,  or  to  a  patient  affected  with  pneumonia  the 
quantity  of  phospEorua  sufficient  to  develope  that  dis- 
ease in  a  hemtliy  person. 

Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia  has  on  more  than  cms 
ocoaJtiou  given  us  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  dose- 
Latterly  he  has  published  a  paper,'  enaeavouring  to  lay 
down  rules  for  tho  selection  of  the  dose.  The  course  of 
the  medicinal  disease  must,  he  says,    correspond  with 
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tliat  of  the  disease  to  be  cured.  He  rejects  the  idea  of 
the  Becondary  actioa  of  drugs  being  owing  to  the  re- 
action of  the  orgauiam.  Primary  and  secondary  actions 
are  both  owing  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  medicine. 
In  proving  medicines  in  larger  doses,  there  occur  first  the 
primary  violent  eflecta  of  the  medicine,  and  afterwards 
a  series  of  symptoms  are  observed  that  last  for  a  long 
time,  as  long  as  weeJts  or  months,  and  gradually  diminish 
in  number  and  intensity.  These  secondary  symptoms 
are  often  the  very  opposite  of  the  primary  ones.  when 
medicines  are  proved  in  the  higher  potencies,  only  these 
latter,  the  secondary  symptoms,  are  observed,  and  there 
ia  no  opposition  perceptible  betwixt  the  symptoma  pro- 
duced during  the  last  and  the  first  days  of  the  medicine's 
action.  The  practical  rule  be  deduces  from  these  remarks 
is  as  follows  :— "Have  we  chosen  our  remedy  from  the 
symptoms  of  a  case  of  disease  on  account  of  the  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  chief  characteristica  in  disease 
and  remedy,  we  have  only  to  note  whether  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case  correspond  with  the  primary  action  of 
the  drug,  when  we  give  the  lower  dilutions,  or  with  the 
secondary  Bymptoms,  that  is,  with  those  got  from  the 
provings  with  higher  potencies,  in  which  ease  we  give 
the  higher."  Wow,  in  order  that  this  rtde  should  have 
any  practical  vajue,  we  should  reqiiire  to  know  what 
symptoms  are  primary,  what  secondary  in  the  Materia 
Melica,  which  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  shown  we 
do  not,  or  at  least,  what  symptoms  were  produced  by 
stronger,  what  by  weaker  preparations  of  the  medicine, 
which  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  aa  far  as  Hahne- 
mann's proviEgs  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Black,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  poaology,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  British  JoamaJ  of  ffomceopalh^, 
is  disposed  to  think  more  hopefully  of  Dr.  Hering'a 
pUn  than,  I  confess,  I  do.  1  must  refer  you  to  that 
paper,  as  it  is  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal." 

Dr.  Koch,  in  his  great  work  On  Homceopathy,'  has  r 
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corded  at  lengtb  the  tbougktrs  that  hod  long  occupied 
his  mind  with  reference  to  posology,  and  which  he  nad 
partially  eipresoed  on  several  occasions.  The  following 
are  the  practical  rules  he  laja  down  for  the  dose  : — 

1.  The  more  similar  the  remedial  power  (the  patho- 
genetic effects  of  the  medicine)  to  the  disease,  the  more 
certain  will  he  the  cure,  and  the  emaller,  within  certain 
limits,  should  be  the  dose. 

2.  The  less  similar  the  medicine,  the  larger  should  he 
the  dose,  but  the  cure  is  not  so  certain. 

8.  The  more  similar  the  medicine,  the  more  hurtful  is 
a  large  dose. 

i.  The  greater  the  suaceptibility,  the  less  should  the 
doae  be,  and  viee  vertd. 

6.  The  more  intensive  the  exciting  cause,  the  more 
similar  and  stronger,  quantitatively  speaking,  must  the 
medicine  he. 

6.  The  more  intensively,  rapidly,  and  energetically  the 
morbid  process  goes  on,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  select 
the  remedy  accurately  and  to  give  a  larger  dose,  whilst 
in  morbid  processes  of  less  intensity  and  rapidity  a 
sm^er  dose  is  necessary, 

Dr.  Stena''  of  Bonn  lays  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  dose; — 1.  High  potencies  (hetwist  12  and  30)  are 
in  general  the  most  appropriate,  and  in  iqpst  cases  capable 
of  being  substituted  for  the  others.  2.  In  recent  dis- 
eases, that  have  more  of  a  local  character  and  appear  to  be 
limited  in  estent,  the  lower  potencies  are  to  be  preferred. 
3.  In  very  chronic,  deeply  rooted  maladies,  even  when 
they  appear  locally,  the  higher,  and  especially  the  so- 
called  high  potencies,  are  vastly  superior  to  the  lower. 

Grieaselich'  suhjects  the  whole  posological  controversy 
to  the  searching  glance  of  his  acute  critical  mind.  It 
ia  refreshing  to  read  the  observations  of  one  endowed 
with  a  iine  manly  common  sense,  after  the  inanities  and 
platitudes  that  are  bo  frequently  indulged  in  by  many  of 
the  eccentric  followers  of  Hahnemann,  whose  great  aim 
seems  to  bo,  lite  that  worshipful  magiatrate  Sir.  Dog- 
berry, to  write  themselves  down  asses.     Into  Dr.  Qries- 
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Belieh'H  criticisms  I  have  not  time  to  enter,  ao  I  Bhnll 
content  myself  with  briefly  giving  the  eonclusionB  to 
which  ha  arrives,  He  givea  the  decided  preference  to 
the  lower  dilutiona,  more  especially  in  tlie  case  of 
acute  discaaee.  In  such  dangerous  cases  it  is  always 
safer  to  give  a  little  too  much  than  too  little  of  the 
medicine ;  and  in  chronic  diseases,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  time,  there  can  he  no  ohjection  to  feeling  our 
way  with  small,  and  even  the  amalleat  dosea.  The  fear 
of  the  larger  doses  is,  says  Griesselich,  as  unfounded  as 
that  of  the  smaller  doses ;  both  are  useful,  and  such  is 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  organiam  and  such  its 
power  of  neutralizing  any  escess  of  the  remedial  agent, 
that  the  fange  of  doses  applicable  ibr  any  disease  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Q-ries- 
selich  sets  his  face  entirely  against  the  mystery-monger 
Jenicheo  and  his  ridiculous  preparations. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  w.  Arnold,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Hahnemann's  disciples,  whether  we 
consider  his  reputation  as  a  physiologist  before  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  homceopathy,  or  his  untiring  zeal  in 
labouring  to  advance  scientific  and  rational  medicine 
since  that  time,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  I  have 
accordingly  much  pleasure  in  quoting  entire  from  his 
latest  work^  the  results  of  his  long  experience.  "  After 
I  was  convinced,"  he  writes,  "of  the  truth  of  Hahne- 
mann's law  of  cure,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  listen  to 
the  repeatedly  expressed  desire  of  the  fieformer  and 
repeat  liis  eiperiments  exactly.  As  far  as  the  dosea 
were  concerned,  I  did  this  with  the  greatest  unwilling- 
ness and  with  complete  scepticism  as  to  the  result. 
Nevertheless,  I  saw  not  a  few  cases  recover  after  the 
administration  of  medicines  in  the  10th,  20th,  and  even 
30th  centesimal  dilutions.  I  observed  not  only  the 
speedy  cure  of  acute  diseases,  but  also  frequently  a  re- 
markable change,  and  finally  the  complete  cure  of  chronic 
cases.  I  readily  grant  that  many  of  the  cures  which 
encouraged  me  in  the  commencement  of  my  homceo- 
pathiu  eipenenCG  were  not   due  to  the  smaU  doses  of 
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medicine  extibited :  but  that  all  the  resulta  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  healing  powers  of  nature  alone,  I  can  by 
no  means  convince  myself,  even,  with  all  the  force  of 
Bcepticism.  I  saw  in  not  a  few  cases  which  had  resisted 
the  most  different  modes  of  treatment,  a  cure  take  place 
after  a  small  dose  of  a  carefully  chosen  houiceopathic 


cases,  however,  I  waited  in  void  for  a  curative  result 
from  the  sm^  doses;  but  still  distrusting  myself  rather 
than  the  dicta  of  Hahnemann,  I  at  first  sought  the  cause 
of  the  failure,  not  iu  the  insufficiency  of  the  dose,  but  in 
some  error  in  the  choice  of  the  medicine.  This  gave  me 
no  httle  trouble  and  anxiety,  until  I  found  myself  com- 
pelled to  descend  to  low  dilutions.  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  these  yielded  much  more  certain  resulta 
without  the  so  much  dreaded  disadvantagea.  In  this 
manner,  guided  by  eiperience,  I  arrived  step  by  step 
at  the  maxim  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  adrainister 
medicine  in  any  dilution  or  trituratiou  higher  than  the 
6th  decimal,  and  I  have  never  had  to  complain  of  any 
hurtful  collateral  action  or  any  primary  action  that  dis- 
turbed the  cure.  But,  in  addition,  I  have  to  say  that 
it  is  only  very  seldom,  and  with  very  powerful  medicines, 
and  in  very  susceptible  patients,  that  I  ever  go  bo  high 
as  the  5th  or  6th  decimal  dilution — that  in  general  I 
confine  myself  to  the  1st  or  2nd  dilution  or  trituration, 
though  not  unfrequently  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  up  to 
the  3rd  or  4th  decimal  dilution,  on  account  of  the  irri- 
tabihty  of  the  parient,  the  violence  of  the  acute  disease, 
or  the  energetic  action  of  the  medicine.  In  the  six 
lowest  decimal  dilutions  and  triturations,  I  consider  we 
possess  a  scale  adequate  to  afford  the  suitable  dose  for  all 
known  diseases.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  I  have  never 
found  it  necessaiT  to  go  above  the  6th  decimal  dilution, 
but  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  give  the  specific  remedy 
in  stronger  doses,  such  as  several  drops  of  the  pure 
tmcture,  or  a  quarter,  one,  or  even  several  grains  of  the 
original  preparation.  The  employment  of  these  medi- 
cinal doses  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
operate  with  demonstrable  quantities  of  medicinal  matt«r- 
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It  also  aatiafies  me,  because  I  have  learned  by  esperience 
that  by  euch  a  choice  of  dosea  we  can  easily  give  the 
quantity  autiicient  to  excite  the  curative  action,  without 
injuring  the  patient  through,  e: 

Dr.  Mure"  of  iiio  de  Janeiro,  though  full  of  eitrava- 
gancsB  on  mauy  pointa,  and  of  the  moat  consummate 
vanity,  allows  occasionally  a  glimpse  of  good  sense  to 
gleam  through  the  clouds  of  bombast  and  absurdity  that 
abound  in  all  his  writings.  He  says,  and  believes,  poor 
fellow  I  that  he  was  the  first  who,  in  1837,  pointed  out 
that  the  lower  dilutions  were  more  suitable  for  acute,  the 
higher  for  chronic  diaeasea,  and  that  all  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  since  that  time  are  bia  unblushing 
plagiarists ;  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  is  with  respect 
to  those  who  professed  the  same  belief  long  before  1837. 
The  lower  dilutions,  he  says,  are  more  suitable  tor  acute 
diseases  because  their  efi'ects  are  violent  but  transient, 
the  higher  dilutions  are  more  adapted  to  chronic,  because 
their  action  is  prolonged,  latent,  and  tenacious  ;  he  does 
not  inform  us  bow  he  knows  all  this.  In  very  acute 
diseases  be  employs  the  2nd  and  3rd  dilutions  ;  in  less 
acute  but  still  acute  diseases,  he  uses  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  dilutions.  In  chronic  cases  be  commences  with 
the  9th  and  goes  up  to  the  100th.  He  has  little  i 
fidenco  in  the  1000th  or  10,000th.  The  lower  dilutiona 
are  beat  adapted  to  the  infantile  age,  because  their  dis- 
eases are  almost  all  acute ;  the  higher  to  the  diseases  of 
old  age,  aa  these  are  always  complicated  with  chronic 
maladiea.  The  male  sex  demands  the  lower  dilutions, 
the  female  the  higher.  The  sanguine  temperament  de- 
mands the  lowest  dilutions,  after  that  comea  the  bOious, 
then  the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  the  nervous  tem- 
perament requires  the  highest  dynamizations.  Aa  regards 
the  tisanes  or  systems  of  the  organism,  and  the  doses  their 
diseases  require,  he  gives  the  following  Uat — the  first  re- 
quiring the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  dilutions : — 

1.  Cellular  tissue. 

2.  Muscular  system. 

3.  Osseous 
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4.  JoJnti,  cartilages. 

5.  VoBcular  Bj'iilem. 

6.  Glandular  system. 

7.  Cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues. 

8.  Nerrous  system. 

Aa  regards  the  organs,  the  following  is  tlie  order  in 
which  dilutions  are  required  from  the  lower  to  the  higher:— 

1.  IjocomotiTe  apparatus. 

2.  Circulatory  apparatus. 

5.  Uigestive  apparatus. 

4.  Gcuito-uriuarj'  apjiaratus. 

6.  Bespiratory  apparatus. 
6-  \ervous  apparatus. 

Of  all  those  wlio  have  «-ritten  on  the  subject  of  ht>- 
mffiopathic  posology,  Dr.  Nuiies  of  Madrid  undoubtedlj' 
bears  away  the  palm  for  excessive  attenuation.  In  hi 
own  Spanish  organ  of  homteopathy"  he  has  written  » 
scries  of  papers  on  the  dose,  and  the  following  sre  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived : — 

"  1.  All  dilutions,  from  0  to  2000,  may  in  certain  cases 
bo  of  use ;  it  rests  with  the  feelings  and  the  tact  of  the 
physician  to  choose  the  appropriate  one  for  each  case. 

"  2.  In  general  the  most  appropriate  doae  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  diseases  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
dilutions  from  2000  upwards. 

"  3.  Chronic  diseases  may  generally  he  treated  with 
the  2000th  potency,  but  in  moat  cases  it  will  be  best 
to  select  a  higher  dose. 

"•4.  Chronic  diseases,  combined  with  organic  altera- 
tions, are  always  Eggruvated  by  the  2000th  potency,  nor 
does  the  reaction  of  the  vjtal  force  suffice  to  remove 
entirely  the  aggravation  so  produced,  and  hence  thej 
require  much  higher  doses." 

If  the  conclusions  of  this  learned  Spaniard  are  correct, 
Kalmemaon  must  have  made  sorry  work  of  the  treal- 
ment  of  chronic  and  even  of  acute  diseases,  as  he,  poor 
soul,  knew  nothing  of  these  2000th  potencies  and  up- 
wards, and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Nufiea  to  teach  the 
world  how  to  treat  diseases  successlully,  and  to  fix  the 
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1  dilution  for  all  diseaseB  at  a  poiut  a  long  way 
beyond  Hahnemanii'a  masimum  attenuation.  I  may 
remark  that  tLe  higli  potencies  he  employed  were  all 
prepared  by  our  old  friend  Jenichen. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  learned  are  puizliug 
their  brains  to  solve  some  intricate  problem,  or  to  dear 
up  Home  knotty  point,  and  attaining  all  their  powers  of 
logie  to  arrive  at  some  legitimate  concluBiona  liom  the 
premises  in  their  possession,  some  philosophic  geniuH 
steps  in  and  with  a  few  words  immediately  clears  away 
all  difficulties,  removes  all  doubt,  and  makes  the  problem, 
which  whilom  appeared  hopelessly  intricate,  so  simple  that 
a  child  can  comprehend  it.  The  solution  of  the  poso- 
logical  problem  proposed  recently  by  Dr.  Cruienf  of 
Mataro,  in  Spain,  possesses  all  the  simplicity  of  an  ex- 
plained phenomenon.  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  possesses  any  other  recommendation 
in  reference  to  our  posological  difficulty.  Dr.  Cruxent'a 
key  to  the  whole  mystery  is  this  terse  pi'oposition : — The 
dose  of  the  medicine,  says  he,  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Do  we  ask  howP  Our 
Caatilian  phUosopher  at  once  replies  thus: — If  the  dis- 
ease has  lasted  less  than  one  day,  give  the  mother-tinc- 
ture ;  if  it  bus  lasted  one'  day,  give  the  1st  dilution  j 
if  two,  the  2nd  dilution;  if  three,  the  3rd;  if  ten,  the 
lOtb ;  if  a  hundred,  the  100th ;  if  a  year,  the  365th ; 
or  in  what  the  almanacs  call  the  bissextile  or  leap-year, 
the  366th ;  if  ten  years,  the  3650th.  Admirable  sim- 
plicity !  And  yet  who  would  have  dreamt  of  this  w«m- 
derful  connection  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its 
asis  and  the  hom(eopatliiat's  dilution  bottles — this  aym- 
pathetic  alliance  ofthe  great  and  the  smallP  The  conception 
reminds  us  of  Newton's  discovery  ofthe  relation  betwiit 
the  movements  of  the  planetary  spheres  and  the  fall  of 
the  apple  on  his  own  philosophic  pate.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  grandeur  of  this  conception  of  our  occi- 
dental pliiloBOpher,  Dr.  Cnixent,  I  would  not  exactly 
make  it  a  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the 
biblical  statement  that  the  wise  men  came  out  of  the  East. 
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In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Glasgow,  which  has 
under  my  observation,  etill  in  manoscript.  but  shortly, 
I  hope,  to  be  publiahed,  there  are  aome  views  respeL-t- 
ing  the  dose  and  repetition  of  the  remedy  which,  like 
everything  that  proceedB  from  Dr.  Scott's  pen,  are 
marked  by  originality  and  thought.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  give  a  brief  Biimmary  of  theae  views.  The  cooclii- 
siona  at  which  our  learned  friend  arrives  are : — 1,  That 
in  the  stage  or  form  of  acute  diaeasea  which  is  marked 
'  f  exaggerated  >ital  action,  low  potencies  should  be  em- 
loyed  and  repeated  frequently,  the  period  of  reaction 
iiag  of  short  duration;  2,  that  in  the  stage  or  form  of 
eshauated  vitality  the  higher  potencies  should  be  em- 
ployed and  frequently  repeated ;  3,  the  potency  to  bo 
chosen  is  determined  bj'  the  character  of  the  disease, 
combined  with  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of 
its  remissions.  (This  requires  some  explanatioa.  Dr. 
Scott  couaiders  that  where  the  vital  action  is  ei^gerated, 
a  greater  amount  of  medicinal  power,  in  other  words,  a 
lower  dilution,  is  requisite  than  in  opposite  circumstances, 
viz.,  when  there  is  depressod  vital  action.  Again,  most, 
if  not  all,  acute  diseases  have  intertaissions,  or  at  least 
remissions.  He  argues  tliat  the  more  complete  the  in* 
tormission  or  remission  is,  the  larger  should  be  the  dose 
administered,  and  the  srauller,  the  less  perfect  the  rfr- 
mission,  and  the  nearer  the  disease  approaches  to  the 
purely  continued  character)  ;  4,  that  the  repetition  of  the 
medicines  is  determined  by  the  duration  and  compIotA- 
nesB  of  the  intermission  or  remission  of  the  disease,  and 
by  the  activity  of  the  system  principally  affected  by  the  i 
disease.  Thus  he  says,  where  the  circulation  is  chiefly 
affected  the  repetition  should  be  verjr  frequent,  lera  fre- 
quent where  the  respiration  is  the  chief  function  involved, 
still  less  where  the  digestion  is  concerned,  and  iinally,  the 
interval  of  the  repetition  should  be  very  much  greater 
where  the  catamenial  function  ja  mainly  at  fault.  Dr. 
Scott,  of  course,  merely  throws  ont  these  observations  as 
hints,  without  any  claim  to  their  being  anything  more; 
but  they  seem  to  me  deserviug  of  attention,  and  they 
may  leai  to  some  useful  result, 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  with  a  Btatement  pf.mjL 
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own  views  regarding  tbe  subject  of  homosopathic  poso- 
logy,  I  woTild  recommend  to  your  curetid  perusftl  an 
article  on  the  subject,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Sntish 
Journal  of  Homceopathy,  where  it  is  treated  more  at 
length  than  jour  time  can  afford  that  I  should  do  it  in 
this  place. 

I  conceive  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  in  thera- 
peutics it  is  advisable  that  we  should  be  assured  of  the 
genuineness  and  medicinal  power  of  our  remedial  agents, 
and  that  it  is  injudicious  to  have  recourse  to  complicated 
and  intricate  preparations,  if  the  desired  end  can  be 
attained  as  readily  by  means  of  simple  and  easily  pre- 
pared medicaments.  Again,  it  may  be  laid  down  ae  a 
role  that,  in  diseases  of  moat  rapid  course  and  serious 
obaracter  particularly,  it  is  always  better  to  give  our 
remedy  in  a  somewhat  greater  dose  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  curative  effect,  than  in 
a  dose  too  small  to  produce  the  desired  curative  change.^ 
If  these 'premises  be  granted,  and  if  it  be  likewise 
granted  that  the  strength  of  the  remedy  ia  abeolutelj' 
diminished  by  its  dilution,  then  I  think  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  preferring  the  lower  infinitesimal  dilutions  to  tbe 
higher  as  a  rule, 

Methinks  the  perfection  of  art  would  bo  to  give  the 
simplest  preparation,  in  other  words  the  lowest  dilution, 
or  tbe  greatest 'quantity  of  medicinal  material  we  could 
administer  without  incurring  the  risk  of  aggravating  the 
disease,  or  of  exciting  medicinal  perturbations— I  mean 
producing  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the  drug. 

I  showed  in  one  of  my  earliest  lectures  that  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  in  small  doses  was  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  liomceopathie  law  eimilia  timilibws, 
but  this  law  cannot  determine  the  amount  of  the  dose 
to  be  given  in  each  caae.  It  is  esperienee  alone  that 
can  do  this.    Now,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  Hahtie- 

tnatise  on  ScarUi  Ji^sr  {LeHfr  Wriliiua,  p.  iSH),  rnlUr  deUU^  i  briUlut 
aare  with  ■  loinewbllt  Iv^  dose  of  beUsdoEma  thAd  WBa  Abnolulc^  nSL^eBmtJ, 
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mann'a  diBcoveiy  and  development  of  tte  honwBopatluc 
system  from  first  to  laat,  and  particuWly  if  we  esamine 
those  cflsea  he  haa  himself  adduced  from  the  writinga 
of  practitioners  of  the  ordinary  school  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  homcBopathic  application  of  drugs,  and  if  wb 
cast  our  eyes  oyer  the  records  of  cures  that  have  been 
performed  by  bis  followers  of  every  way  of  thinking; 
we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  latitude  of  the  curft- 
tive  dose  is  very  great,  and  one  of  the  rarest  things  to 
meet  with,  in  aU  these  histories  of  cures,  is  the  cure  of 
a  caae  by  a  medicine  in  one  dilution  that  had  reedated 
the  influence  of  the  same  medicine  in  another  dilutioa 
I  do  not  say  that  such  things  never  happen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  coiud  point  out  to  you  several  remarkable  in- 
stances of  such  an  occurrence.  I  shall,  however,  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  you  to  one  caae  by  Dr.  BUck, 
recorded  in  the  siith  volume  of  the  BritUh  Journal  ^ 
MomcEopathy,  where  lachesls  30  had  no  other  effect  on 
a  patient  than  to  cause  disagreeable  nervous  symptoma, 
whereas  the  same  medicine  in  the  6th  or  8th  dilution  pro- 
duced a  curative  action  and  no  disagreeable  symptoma 
at  all.  Etperience  has  certainly  decided  that  very 
minute  infinitesimal  doses  are  capable  of  curing,  hii' 
reflection  will  teach  ua  that  the  preparations  in  highly 
diluted  forms  are  very  apt  to  be  uncertain  for  various 
reasons,  which  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  you.  Ex- 
perience has  likewise  shown  that  much  larger  6iaee 
produce  an  equal  curative  effect,  and  that  the  organism 
has  the  power  of  rejecting  a  considerable  eicesa  of  mfr 
dicine  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  curative 
purpose. 

In  this  country  we  have  happily  no  idea  of  the  acerbity 
of  feeling  that  has  entered  into  the  discussions  ou  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  dilutions  on  the 
Continent,  and  moat  British  practitioners  allow  them- 
selves and  others  a  considerable  latitude  in  respect  of  the 
doses  they  prescribe.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
t  the  lower  dilutions  are  more  applicable  to  acute, 
'  '  '  W  to  chronic  diseases ;  but  there  are,  I  am 
,  nany  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  beliere 
EX  coTumiUed  aii  error  when  he  depsitai , 
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from  his  first  plan  of  seeking  to  adapt  the  dose  to  the 
peculiarities  ol  the  disease  and  of  the  patient,  and  first 
fixed  upon  a  particular  dose  for  each  remedy,  and  after- 
wards indicated  a  uniform  dose  for  all  remedicB.  In 
this  all  Hahnemann's  disciples  who  have  any  preten- 
sions to  science  agree,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  single  homoaopathic  practitioner  who  abides 
by  Hahnemann's  latest  published  poaological  directions. 
There  ia  and  can  be  no  normal  dose  for  all  medicines, 
for  all  diseases,  and  for  all  patients  ;  for  medicines  difier 
vastly  among  themselves  in  respect  of  power,  diseasea 
in  point  of  intensity,  and  patients  in  point  of  suscep- 
tibility for  medicinal  impressions.  These  three  points 
must  all  be  attended  to  in  our  eelection  of  the  dose  or 
dilution  of  medicine  we  prescribe,  and  though  we  are 
BtUl  considerably  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  snitable 
dose  of  a  remedy  for  the  different  circmnstances  for 
which  that  remedy  is  indicated,  I  think  this  darkness 
has  been  partially  dispelled  by  the  experience  of  so 
many  homffiopathic  practitioners  extended  over  so  many 
years.  Tliis  expenence  seems  to  show  that  the  more 
material  doses,  or  the  lower  dilutions  of  medicinea, 
have  a  more  rapid  and  intense  action,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  diseasea  of  rapid  course  and  considerable 
violence,  and  that  the  higher  dilutions  have  a  more  con- 
tinued and  profound  action,  and  are  therefore  better 
adapted  to  diseases  of  a  more  chronic  character ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Thus,  according  to 
my  own  experience,  and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
syphilis  in  almost  all  its  stages  demands  an  administra- 
tion of  material  doses  of  mercury.  I  generally  employ 
the  Ist  or  2nd  dilution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
Ist  trituration  of  mercurius  vivua,  or  the  Ist  trituration 
of  the  red  precipitate.  Iron  seems  to  be  of  no  use  in 
chlorosis  except  in  comparatively  large  doses,  such  as  the 
Ist  trituration  of  the  carbonate.  Cannabis  and  petro- 
Bslinum  are  best  adapted  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhea  in 
the  lower  dHutions ;  and  many  diseases  accompanied  with 
extensive  change  of  structure  seem  to  require  the  lower 
preparations.  In  chronic  diseases  I  find  it  useful  to 
«*ary  the  dilution  of  the  medicine,  for  the  aome  iiu\Aaa. 
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frequently  repeated  seema  often  to  lose  its  effect.  If  I  I 
La^e  commenced  vrMi  a  low  dilution  I  generally  find  it 
useful  to  proceed  up  the  scale  to  the  higher  poteudee; 
if  with  the  higher  dilutions,  down  the  scale  to  the  more 
material  doses.  "Without  absolutely  denying  the  power 
of  the  higher  dilutions  in  acute  diseases,  I  believe  that 
all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in  them  can  be  effected 
by  the  dOutiouB  below  No.  6. 

As  regards  the  KorsakoBian  infected  globules,  and 
the  secret  preparations  of  the  horse-trainer  Jenicheo, 
called  "  high  potencies,"  I  think  their  introduction  into 
practice  was  an  unmitigated  misfortune  for  hamcBopofJiy, 
and  that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  1^ 
scientific  practitioners,  lor  the  reasons  I  stated  in  t 
former  lecture.  They  may  he  safely  abandoned  to  snch 
dilettanti  practitioners  oa  Bonninghausen  and  such  en- 
thusiastic gohemouchea  as  Gross  ana  company. 

Besides  the  medicines  of  little  power,  such  as  verbas- 
cum,  sorsaparilla,  oleander,  dulcamara,  euphrasio,  uid 
many  others,  which  Hahnemann  continued  to  advise  the 
admmistration  of  in  low  dilutions  or  mother-tinctures 
until  his  invention  of  the  psora-theory,  and  which  I 
think  should  generally  bo  given  in  that  form,  there  are 
other  substances  the  soluhihty  of  which,  even  when 
triturated,  is  doubtful,  and  which  I  therefore  think  we 
should  prefer  to  administer  in  the  lower  preparations, 
aa  Hahnemann  also  advised  up  to  1827 ;  such  aiB  the 
metals,  especially  those  that  are  not  easily  osydizable^ 
as  gold,  silver,  platino,  etc.,  carbo  veg.  and  anim.,  and 
several  others,  which  will  readily  occur  to  yoii. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  it  is  the  dilution  and 
not  the  amount  or  size  of  the  globules  that  iadicat«e 
the  dose,  and  the  refinement  as  to  whether  we  ahould 
give  one  globule  or  half  a  dozen  for  a  dose,  or  whether 
our  globules  sJiould  weigh  three  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  ten 
to  the  grain,  ns  well  aa  the  outcry  against  drop-doses 
"'  a  given  dilution,  serve  but  to  bring  ridicule  upon'our 
_  tem,  and  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  homccopathy 
to  blaBpheme. 
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Theoheticallt  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  proper 
remedy  hftving  been  discovered  for  the  disease,  sad  the 
appropriate  dose  having  been  found,  all  that  remained 
for  the  physician  to  do  wa»  to  place  this  dose  of  this  re- 
medy on  the  patient's  tongue,  and  thia  would  amply 
suffice  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disease,  Suchapnori 
reasoning  is  encouraged  by  varioua  parts  of  Hahnemann's 
teachings,  eepecially  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life; 
thus  hia  teaching  in  the  Orgtmon  is  that  the  dose  of  the 
appropriate  mediciae  cannot  be  too  small,  ao  that  it  ahall 
not  be  stronger  than  the  disease  to  which  it  has  a  bomceo- 
pathic  relation,  and  the  logical  inference  from  thia  of 
course  ia,  that  one  single  dose  of  one  remedy  is  quite 
enough  in  acute  aa  well  as  chronic  diseaaea  j  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  this  to  have  been  Hahnenumn'a  doctrine 
and  practice  at  one  period. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  Thia  aubject,  like  the  others 
that  I  have  in  former  lectures  brought  under  your  con- 
sideration, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  historically,  that 
ia,  I  ahall  give  you  Hahncmann'a  first  practice,  aa  fer  as 
that  can  be  learned  from  hia  writings,  and  trace  its  gradual 
development  in  his  mind,  showing  you  the  modifications 
his  viewa  and  practice  underwent  with  the  growth  of  hia 
system,  and  pointing  out  the  circomatances  that  in- 
fluenced hia  practice  with  respect  to  the  repetition  of  the 
same  medicine. 

In  the  first  esaay  he  wrote  announcing  the  discovery 
of  the  homcBopathic  law  ui  1796,'  we  find  him  giving  the 
homceopathic  medicines — in  considerable  doaea,  as  I  for- 
merly ahowed — very  much  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
ordinary  practitioners  adopted,  to  wit,  onee  or  twice  i 
day,  in  maladiea  of  a  chronic  character.     The  caae  o 
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colicodj-nia  treated  by  tiim  in  the  same  year '  got  the 
remedy  also  every  day,  but  even  at  this  period  of  hia 
career  he  waa  cunacioua  of  what  ia  called  tbe  cumiilative 
action  of  certain  mediciDes,  such  as  digitalis  and  araenic, 
and  enjoined  caution  in  their  repetition.  As  regards  the 
former  of  these  medicines,  he  distinctly  states"  that  Ha 
action  lasts  several  days,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences  to  repeat  the  ad- 
ministration of  even  a  small  dose  of  it  oftener  than  enn 
two  or  three  days,  and  he  mentions  a  case  where  daw 
ensued  in  consequence  of  ^ving  only  two  grxiiia  rf 
digitalis  three  times  a  day  for  three  successive  Sivfs ;  tiie 
efiect  in  this  case,  he  adds,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
duration  of  the  action  of  digitalis,  was  as  if  the  whole 
eighteen  grmna  had  been  administered  at  once.  In  tiie 
two  essays  on  intermittent  and  periodical  diseaaes,  pi^ 
lishod  in  the  course  of  tbe  following  year  1798,"  no  nolft- 
worthy  difference  is  observable  in  his  repetition  of  the 
medicines  from  what  obtained  and  atiU  obtains  in  tbe 
ordinary  practice ;  thus  six  or  seven  grains  of  ledum,  thtM 
times  a  day,  is  a  prescription  he  used  with  success  in  a 
chronic  affection  remaining  after  the  subsidence  of  a  sort 
of  remitting  fever,  and  cinchona  bark,  half  a  dradun, 
twice  a  day,  ia  what  he  gave  in  a  case  of  intermitting 
asthma.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  his  treatment  n 
ecarlet  ferer  that  we  find  an  attempt  made  to  regulate 
the  repetition  of  the  remedy  by  its  supposed  duration  of 
action.  Thus  the  action  of  belladonna  is  supposed  to 
last  three  days,"  and  its  repetition  for  prophylactic  l> 
well  as  for  curative  purposes  ia  enjoined  to  be  made  not 
oftener  than  every  seventy-two  hours  as  a  general  rule, 
excepting  when  the  virulence  of  the  disease  is  very  great, 
when  shorter  intervals  of  repetition  are  reconuneni^ 
That,  however,  Hahnemann  did  not  yet  consider  the  m- 
haustion  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  should  be  wuted 
fi)F  before  giving  another  dose  is  evident  &om  another 
paasBge  in  this  essay  on  Scarlet  Fever,  where  he  directs  s 
dose  of  belladonna  every  three  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  disease  when  it  first  breaks  out.p 
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It  is  not,  however,  till  1805  that  we  find  a  distinct 
enimdation  of  the  rule  to  he  ohaerved  in  the  repetition 
of  the  medicine.  In  the  Medicine  of  ^Experience,  pub- 
liahed  in  that  year,  we  find  the  fnllowiiig  statement:' 
"  The  repetition  of  the  dose  of  a  medicine  is  regulated  by 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  medicine.  If  the  re- 
medy acta  in  a  positive  (honiccojiathic)  manner,  the  amend- 
ment ia  Btill  perceptible  after  the  duration  of  ita  action 
haa  expired,  and  then  another  dose  of  the  suitable  re- 
medy destroys  the  remainder  of  the  disease.  The  good 
work  will  not  he  interrupted  if  the  second  dose  be  not 
given  before  the  lapse  of  some  hours  after  the  cessation 
of  the  action  of  the  remedy."  But  he  adda,  "the  good 
effects  of  the  medicine  may  be  frustrated  by  ita  too  rapid 
repetition — tor  this  reason,  because  a  dose  prescribed 
before  the  cesaation  of  the  term  of  action  of  the  positive 
medicine  ia  to  be  regarded  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
flrat  dose,"  in  other  words,  the  repeated  doses  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  act  tuo  violently,  "After  the  expiry 
of  the  term  of  action,"  he  continues,''  "  of  the  firat  dose 
of  the  medicme  employed,  we  judge  whether  it  will  be 
uaeful  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  same  remedy."  And 
then  he  gives  ua  the  signs  whereby  we  may  know  if  the 
remedy  was  the  proper  one.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
selection  waa  correct  if  the  disease  have  diminished  in  its 
whole  estent,  and  it  ia  probable  that  it  was  rightly 
selected  if  no  new  symptoms  of  importance  have  ensued, 
even  though  no  perceptible  amelioration  should  have 
occurred.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  requisite, 
after  the  termination  of  the  action  of  the  first  dose, 
to  give  a  second  or  a  third.  As  regards  the  duration 
of  tlie  action  of  the  medicines,  Hahnemann  had  already,in 
hia  first  easay  On  the  Homteopathic  Principle^*  attempted 
to  fis  the  periods  of  the  duration  of  the  action  of  aeveral 
substances,  at  leaat  of  what  he  then  called  their  direct 
or  primary  action;  thua,  according  to  him,  the  action  of 
hyoscyamus  lasted  scarcely  twelve  nours ;  that  of  stramo- 
nium, in  large  doses,  twenty-four  hours,  in  small  doses, 
only  three  hours ;  that  of  agaricus,  frwrn  twelve  to  sis- 
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teen  hotire ;  that  of  aconite,  from  seven  to  eight  honrB; 
tbat  of  tobacco,  in  very  large  doses,  twenty-four,  in 
8inaUerdo8ea,onlyafew  hours;  that  of  belladonna,  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  houra ;  that  of  cofiea,  in  lai^ 
doeea,  two  days,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  pubUshed  in  V&Vi, 
Hahnemann  alters  the  rule  he  had  given  five  years  pt«^ 
viously.  Here  the  rule  ia,  that  the  medicine  should  not 
be  repeated  aa  long  as  the  improvement  goes  on,  even 
though  it  be  but  slight ;  be  says  every  new  dose  spoila 
the  work  of  amelioration.  This  rule  he  considers  nwich 
better  and  more  important  than  his  former  one,  because 
we  do  not  know  accurately  the  limits  of  the  duration  of 
the  action  of  any  medicine ;  some,  for  instance,  exhausted 
their  action  in  twenty-four  houra  (but  he  statea  this  to 
be  the  shortest  period  of  the  action  of  any  medicine  he 
knows),  whilst  others  continued  to  act  for  days  and  even 
weeks  ;  the  amelioration  produced  by  the  medit'ine  alw 
often  continued  perceptible  ufer  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine was  over.  The  repetition  of  a  medicine  that  had 
proved  of  use  would,  he  tells  us,  only  make  the  patient 
worse,  if  the  amendment  had  not  commenced  on  every 
point  to  stand  still,  thereby  a  medicinal  disease  would  W 
added  to  the  natural  one ;  a  disease  when  ameliorated 
presented  a  different  group  of  morbid  a;pnptomB,  and 
hence  the  same  remedy  was  not  again  applicable.  These 
directions,  it  will  be  observed,  almost  preclude  altogether 
the  repetition  of  any  medicine,  or,  at  all  events,  isvolw  ■ 
a  contradiction  that  must  somewhat  have  puzzled  tfaow 
who  wished  to  act  according  to  the  exact  directions  of  tiiB . 
Master ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  says  that  a  medicine  M 
not  to  be  repeated  until  the  amendment  the  first  doH 
produced  becomes  stationary,  and  again  it  is  stated  thids 
any  amendment  will  alter  the  morbid  picture  and  indicate' 
a  totally  different  remedy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obq 
the  first  part  of  the  directions  without  acting  at  variance 
with  the  second.  However,  even  at  this  period  it  is  evident 
that  Hahnemann  contemplated  the  occasion^  repetitioii 
of  the  medicine  ;  for  he  says  that  when  there  is  occasion 
to  repeat  it,  we  should  always  give  smaller  and  amJler 
doses,  and  never  give  t\ve  i^tiect  the  same  doae. 
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further  explanation  he  gives  ua  on  the  eiibject  in  t 
first  edition  of  the  Organon,  where  he  says  that  the  time 
for  repeating  the  medicine  is  when  some  traces  of  one  op 
more  of  the  original  aymptoraa  of  the  former  disease 
again  showed  tiemselTea  sb^htl^.  If,  says  Hahuetoann- 
and  here  we  have  a  diagnoatie  aign,  the  precise  value  o 
■which  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide— if  the  patient  re 
quire  an  equally  large  or  still  larger  dose  of  the  hom»BO- 
pathic  medicine  (which  always  does  him  good)  in.  order 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  this  shows  that  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease  still  exists,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  diet  or  regimen  or  circumstances  of  the 
patient  that  serves  to  teep  up  his  malady. 

In  the-  fourth  edition  of  the  Organon  he  insists  par- 
ticularly on  the  necessity  of  not  giving  a  fresh  dose,  or 
S  new  medicine,  until  the  action  of  the  first  has  ex- 
pired, which  we  are  able  to  pronounce  it  has  not  done  as 
long  as  the  sfightest  trace  of  amelioration  is  going  on. 
This  observation,  be  says,  ia  the  more  import-ant,  as  we 
are  unable  to  tell  the  precise  Umits  of  the  action  of  any 
medicine  even  in  large  doses,  and  even  on  the  healthy 
individual,  far  leas  those  of  feeble  doses  in  the  great 
variety  of  diseases,  and  in  patients  of  such  very  different 
constitutions.  In  a  note  he  adds ;'  "  This  is  true  of  the 
most  acute  as  well  as  the  most  chronic  diseases,  because 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  a  horamopathic  medicine  is 
governed  by  that  of  each  malady,  and  consequently  it 
exhausts  itself  in  a  few  hours  in  acute  diseases,  while  it 
takes  several  weeks  to  complete  its  action  in  diseases  that 
are  very  chronic." 

The  Mt\i  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1833, 
presents  several  striking  diflerencea  from  the  fourth 
edition  just  quoted,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  re- 
ference to  the  repetition  of  the  remedy.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  retained  here,  to  the  effect  that  any  new  dose 
of  the  remedy  administered  before  the  former  one  has 
exhausted  its  beneficial  action  would  do  harm  and  could 
do  no  good  ;  hut  immediately  afterwards  this  observation 
ia  considerably  modified,  if  not  absolutely  contradicted ; 
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thue,  after  etating"  that  the  medicLae  vd!l  accomplish  all 
the  good  it  is  capable  of  performing  in  forty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  dnjs,  he  adds,  that  the  benefici^  action  of  it 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  iy  repeating  the  medicine  at 
tuitaile  tntert'ah,  and  the  cure  abridged  thereby  to  one 
half,  one  quarter,  or  erea  leas  time ;  and  in  §  ccxlvii.  hs 
gives  ua  the  following  dircctionB,  which,  you  will  perceire, 
completely  set  at  defiance  the  rule  he  htul  himself  \tai 
down  at  Btarting  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose ; — "  Tbf 
dose,"  says  he,  "  may  be  repeated  with  the  best,  oftai 
■with  incredibly  good  results,  at  iotervda  of  fourteai, 
twelve,  ten,  eight,  seven  days,  and  where  rapidity  is  re- 
quisite, in  chronic  diseaseH  resembling  acute  diseaeea,  it 
still  shorter  intervals ;  but  in  acwte  diseases  at  very  mudl 
briefer  periods — every  twenty-four,  twelve,  eight,  iovi 
hours ;  m  the  most  acute  every  hour,  up  to  as  often  a> 
every  five  minutes;  in  every  case  in  proportion  to  tiie 
more  or  lees  rapid  course  of  the  disease  or  action  of  &fi 
medicine  employed."  He  retracts  his  former  directiou 
about  letting  the  one  dose  exhaust  its  action  befiM 
giving  another,  and  says  this  method  la  only  applicable  t( 
slight  diaeasea,  especially  of  young  children  and  WJ 
ileiicate  and  excitable  adultH.  ThuB  we  here  find  hsB 
admitting  another  element  as  our  guide  in  the  repetilaw 
of  the  dose,  viz.,  the  rapiditj  of  the  course  of  the  disoBS. 
Slow,  lingering  diseases,  according  to  this  plan,  will  »■ 
quire  the  medicine  repeated  at  longer,  rapid  acute  dil- 
eaaea  at  ahorter  intervals. 

Not  only  was  the  rule  inculcated  in  former  editions  of 
the  Or//anan  repealed  by  this  sentence,  but  also  ^ 
directions  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Olironic  Digeatet,  W  I 
the  same  subject,  published  in  1828,  where  we  find  i* 
stated  Bomewhjit  dogmatically.  "If^"  saya  Habnemumi 
"we  do  not  allow  the  antipaoric  medicines,  be  they 
80  well  selected,  fully  to  exhaust  their  action,  the  n 
cure  will  come  to  naught."  The  same  ideaa  are  retained!!^ 
the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Clironie  3^ 
eates,  pubhahed  in  1835,  where  he  dweUa  at  great  iengff 
on  the  neceasity  of  allowing  the  doae  to  expend  its  acnts 
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in  chronic  diseases;  this  actioa  will  often  last  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  dayH,  nay,  tbe  practitioner  must,  lie  eaya,  in 
flume  cases,  be  content  to  allow  one  doae  to  act  uninteirupt- 
edly  for  weeka  and  months  without  giving  another  doae. 
The  only  case  in  which  he  will  allow  arapid(?)  repetition  of 
the  medicine  is  where  the  amehoration  advancee  a  certain 
length,  and  then  stands  atiU.  Under  snch  drcmnatancea 
we  may,  he  Bays,  repeat  the  medicine  in  fourteen,  ten,  or 
even  seven  days,  and  he  proposes  the  following  mode  of 
giving  the  remedy.  If  the  30th  dilution  have  been  first 
given,  it  should  he  repeated  in  the  18th  dilution,  and  if  thia 
repetition  was  advantageous,  and  more  doses  are  required, 
we  should  give  the  24th,  then  the  12th,  or  the  6th,  if  the 
chronic  disease  have  assumed  an  acute  character.  In  the 
same  place  he  also  proposes  another  mode  of  giving  the 
medicine,  which,  admits  of  an  immediate  repetition. 
The  dose  is  to  be  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  a, 
third  of  thia  to  be  taken  immediately,  the  second  and 
third  portions  on  the  two  following  mornings ;  the  solu- 
tion being  well  stirred  each  time  to  alter  the  potency. 
That  he  actually  at  one  period  allowed  one  dose  of  a 
medicine  to  act  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  I  have  been 
assured  by  several  who  witnessed  his  practice  ahout  that 
time.  His  plan  was  to  give  one  dose  of  the  medicine  he 
deemed  most  appropriate,  and  furnish  the  patient  with 
ever  so  many  powders  of  augar-of-milk  to  take  till  nest 
consultation,  pour  pasfer  le  iem»,  and  make  hira  imagine 
he  was  going  on  with  the  remedy.  "Blind  powders" 
(hlinde  Pulver)  was  the  appropriate  name  he  bestowed 
on  these  make-believes. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  Hahnemann's  changes  of 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  remedy.  In 
18.37,'  he  says,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  about 
repeating  the  same  doae  of  the  remedy  which  he  had  for- 
merly (1833)  given,  "  our  vital  priaciple  does  not  well  ad- 
mit of  the  same  unaltered  doae  of  mi-Hlicine  being  given  to 
the  patient,  even  twice,  still  less  several  times  in  succes- 
sion. For  in  that  case,"  he  continues,  ''the  good  effects  of 
the  former  dose  will  be  partly  done  away  with,  as  there 
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appear  new  Hvniptoms  and  sufferings  dependent 

mediwine,   and  wliieh  obHtmct  the  cure 

Hence,"  he  observeB,  "  the  many  ccmtradictionB  rf 
bom<Bopatbista  among  themaelveB  in  respect  to  the  re- 
petition of  the  doBe."  But  he  osBerta  it  is  indispeosabls 
to  give  the  eame  medicine  repeatedly  in  many  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  and  he  stutea  the  interrale  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicines  in :  in  acute 
diseasea,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  every  aii, 
four,  two  houra,  and  aometimes  every  hour  or  every  half- 
hour;  and  in  chronic  diseases  the  remedy  abould  be 
given  not  aeldomer  than  every  two  days,  but  generaJlj 
every  day.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  it  does  not  do 
to  repeat  the  medicine  in  the  same  dose, — are  we  then  to 
mve  a  different  dilution  eveiy  time  we  give  the  medicine? 
This  is  not  necessary  now  that  the  dynamization-thewy 
is  an  article  of  faith  m  the  homceopathic  system,  for  wh»t 
more  simple  way  of  altering  the  dose  than  by  altering 
the  dynamiaation, — and  how,  you  ask,  is  this  to  be 
effected?  merely  by  shaking  the  bottle  in  which  tha 
patient's  medicine  is  dissolved  five  or  six  times  befwe 
each  new  dose.  Ailer  he  has  taken  a  bottloful  of— s^ 
the  30th  dilution,  in  this  manner,  and  we  still  consider  ft 
necessary  to  go  on  with  the  same  medicine,  we  must  not 
again  dissolve  globules  of  the  30th  for  his  use,  but  go 
down  the  scale  to  the  24th,  and  give  him  the  solution  of 
thia  medicine  as  long  as  we  judge  fit,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  same  technicalities,  mulatig  mutandis,  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  acute  and  of  chronic  diseases.  If  S 
was  considered  desirable  to  give  the  medicine  by  oI&B- 
tion,  the  patient  was  made  to  smell  as  often  as  it  ml 
conaiderea  necessary,  but  each  time  in  a  bottle  contaia' 
ing  a  lower  potency ;  on  this  principle,  supposing  to 
patient  were  to  go  on  with  this  olfaction  for  a  ''^ 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  would  be  sniffing  the 
tincture  of  the  medicine. 

To  reeanitulate : — 

1.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Hahnemann 
havo  repeated  his  dosea  in  much  the  same  styli 
usual  among  the  ordinary  practitiotiers, 

1.  He  afterwards  attem^W,  to  \s.'j  iswra.  & 
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the  medicine  should  not  be  repeated  untE  its  action  woa 
fully  eshnuated. 

3.  The  conditions  of  the  repetition,  as  I  hare  shown, 
were  of  Buch  a  character  aa  practically  almost  to  prevent 
the  medicine  being  erer  repeated. 

4.  Subsequently  the  advnntMie  of  repeating  the  remedy 
at  longer  intervals  in  chronic  diaeaaeB,  and  shorter  inter- 
vale in  acute  diseases,  was  acknowledged,  and  the  rule  for 
repetition  came  to  be,  the  medicine  should  bo  repeated 
at  shorter  intervals,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  disease. 

5.  At  a  still  later  period  the  repetition  of  the  same 
potency  was  said  to  be  injurious,  and  the  medicine,  though- 
still  ordered  to  he  repeated,  in  some  cases,  as  often  as 
every  half-hour  in  acute  diseases,  and  not  seldomer  than 
every  two  days  in  chronic,  was  ordered  to  be  given  at 
each  dose  in  a  fresh  dynam.ization,  made  by  merely  shak- 
ing tlie  bottle  that  held  the  solution  some  five  or  sii 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  how 
much  and  how  often  Hahnemann's  views  respecting  the 
repetition  of  the  medicine  altered.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  period  when  he  first  mentions  the  necessity  of  giting 
medicines  at  very  short  intervals  in  acute  diseaaea  was 
about  the  time  when  the  cholera  invaded  GJermany,  and 
it  vraa  probably  an  observation  of  the  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing the  remedy  with  great  rapidity  in  this  disease,  that 
thus  modified  his  practice  with  regard  to  acute  diseases 
generally.  The  dynamizati on- theory,  which  he  had  de- 
veloped to  a  great  degree,  had  doubtless  its  influence  in 
altering  his  views  respecting  the  nocessJty  of  giving 
another  dynamization  eveiy  time  the  medicine  was  to  be 
repeated. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  others  have  written  and 
practised  in  reference  to  the  repetition  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  ^gidi,  in  an  article  in  Stapfs  Archw,'  eipressea 
his  dissatisfiiction  with  the  ordinary  method  of  treating 
clironic  diseases.  He  says,  that  giving  one  dose  of  a 
medicine,  and  waiting  for  sii  weeks  or  so  without  giving 
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«  often  to  lose  sis  weeks  of  time,  and  thoiigb 
chrouic  diseaaea  were  undoubtedly  BQiuetimes  cured  % 
this  method,  yet  the  treatment  generally  lasted  so 
outrageously  long  time.  He  considers  that  our  suoccsi 
might  be  greater  and  speedier,  if  we  adopted  some  altWI- 
tioD  in  respect  to  the  frequency  of  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  and  he  aeefca  to  lay  down  some  general  rules 
for  the  repetition  of  the  medicine.  "  AAer  the  adminifr 
tration  of  the  suitable  medicine,"  he  says,  "  one  of  two 
events  certainly  happens  in  the  course  of  eight  days; 

"  A.  The  morbid  state  undergoes  on  alteration,  or,-^ 

"  B.  It  undergoes  oo  alteration. 

"The  alteration  it  undergoes  is  one  of  three  kinds: 

"  1.  The  state  alters  for  the  better. 

"2.  It  alters  for  the  worse. 

"3.  The  disease  merely  alters  its  totality  of  syniptoms." 

In  the  first  case,  we  nave  only  to  wait  without  giving 
any  medicine,  and  see  how  long  the  amelioration  will  go 
on  i  and  in  such  a  case,  however  slow  the  progress  made 
in  the  improvement,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  disturb  it 
by  admiiustering  a  freah  dose.  K,  however,  the  amend- 
ment becomes  stationary,  then,  if  there  be  no  contafr 
indication,  no  remedy  is  so  appropriate  to  be  given  ae  the 
one  that  brought  tbe  improvement  on  so  for,  and  it  m^ 
safely  be  repeated  not  only  oncu  but  often,  every  Beren 
days,  or  every  four  davs,  or  even  every  other  day. 

If  in  place  of  amelioration  we  observe  aggravatiim  of' 
the  morbid  syroptoma,  we  are  thereby  assured  of  ft» 
action  of  the  remedy  on  the  disease,  and  we  either  wsit 
till  the  aggravation  has  subsided,  or,  if  the  symptomsrf 
aggravation  are  too  severe,  we  give  an  antidote,  and  the 
best  antidote  in  most  cases,  says  .£gidi,  is  a  second  don 
of  the  medicine:  After  this  improvement  takes  place, 
and  when  that  becomes  stationary  we  must  either 
administer  the  medicine  again  (but  this  time  in  a  sroaller, 
jnore  highly  potentized  dose),  or  we  must  give  anotha 
medicine  more  suitable  for  the  actual  sympti 

Where,  fivim  the  administration  of  a  medicine,  thfl 
disease  is  not  improved,  and  the  symptoms  it  presents  are 
duJy  Altered,  thia  ehowa  Uuit  Ihe  aeWtion  of  the 
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was  false,  and  we  should  then  give  a  more  accurately 
selected  one  as  speedily  aa  possible. 

If  after  the  firat  dose  no  alteration  is  perceptible  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  BtOl  the  aelection  of  the  remedy 
aeema  to  have  been  accurate,  we  repeat  the  dose  more  or 
less  freijueiitly,  according  to  the  Buaceptibility  of  the 
patient,  until  either  a  homosopathic  aggravatiou  ensues, 
whereafter  the  ameadmeut  will  proceed  rigorously,  or 
Tintil  several  symptoms  peeuliar  to  the  remedy  show 
themselves,  whieh  were  not  contained  in  the  original 
morbid  picture,  and  after  whieh  the  state  often  begins  to 
improve,  or,  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  an  indication  is 
presented  for  another  medicine,  ^gidi  says  that  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  just  read  will  often  give  ua  the 
happiness  of  seeing  chronic  diseases  cured  in  a  much 
ahorter  tune  than  they  have  hitherto  been  by  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,?  Dr.  ^gidi  adrised  not  only 
the  giving  of  stronger  doses  than  was  usual,  but  to  repeat 
the  remedy  much  oftener  also ;  "  by  which  continuous 
assault,"  he  says,  "it  is  alone  possible  to  effect  a  power- 
ful and  curative  reaction,  an  event  that  seldom  follows 
from  the  administration  of  a  single  dose." 

At  ft  later  period,'  jEgidi  stated  that  in  some  cases  the 
repetition  of  the  medicine  was  inappropriate,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  by  repetition  alone  that  we  could  attain  our 
object.  The  character  of  the  case  we  had  to  treat  must 
determine  for  ua  the  propriety,  or  the  reverse,  of  repetition. 
By  cautious  hesitation  we  could  not  lose  much,  nut  by  a 
rude  and  frequent  assault  we  might  spoil  everything. 

Dr.  Wolf'  had  already,  before  ,^gidi,  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  medicine,  and  aUeged 
that  where  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  the  antipsorio 
medicme  was  defective,  it  might  be  advisable  to  repeat 
the  dose  in  rapid  succession.  A  year  later,"  he  treats  of 
the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  at  much 
greater  length,  and  seeka  to  obtain  some  fixed  rules  upon 
the  matter.     He  says,  that  a  lengthened  experience  naa 
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eonTinced  him  that  Hahnemann's  advice  not  to  repeat 
the  dose  must  not  he  followed  in  certain  cases,  for  thnl 
BOOiB  were  evidently  greatly  benefited  by  a  repetition;  on 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  warns  against  tew  rapid 
repetition,  which  he  has  often  seen  to  be  product!™  of 
hnrai.  A  consideration  of  the  good  effects  of  the  drink- 
ing of  mineral  waters,  of  the  succesa  often  attending 
the  allopathic  mercurial  treatment  of  fiyphilia,  of  thfl 
cures  effected  by  the  use  of  certaia  vegetable  extracts 
and  infusions,  of  the  beneficial  results  often  attending 
the  administration  of  the  horaceopathic  remedy  in  rilo- 
pathic  doses — and  here  he  adduces  two  cases  of  amauioag 
cured  by  the  application  of  strychnia  to  a  blistered 
surface,  and  asks  if  homceopathiats  have  ever  obtained 
such  good  results— all  these  circumstances  "Wolf  dedarea 
point  to  the  necessity  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose  in 
some  cases.  He  adraita,  however,  that  we  have  not 
distinct  rules  to  guide  us  in  the  repetition,  because  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  medicines  adapted  to  repetition, 
of  the  diseases  to  which  this  technicality  is  applicablfii 
and  of  the  criteria  to  guide  us  in  fijjng  the  propec 
periods  for  the  repetition. 

There  are,  he  says,  three  principal  methods  in  which 
the  repetition  of  the  dose  may  be  effected. 

1.  Th.e  repetition  of  the  specific  remedy  in  the  amalleat 
dose,  in  very  rapid  or  somewhat  slower  aequcuce,  until 
we  may  consider  that  the  system  is  brought  under  tlift 
influence  of  the  medicine,  or  this  influence  has  shown 
itself  by  the  development  of  primary  symptoms. 

2.  Hepetition  of  the  speedic  remedy  in  constant  se- 
quence and  proportionally  short  intervals  until  amelioration 
18  apparent,  with  or  without  distinct  evidence  of  iifl 
influence  of  each  dose, 

8.  Eepetition  of  the  speciflc  medicine  at  long  interr^ 
after  one  dose  has  effected  amelioration  of  the  state,  and 
the  amelioration  has  become  stationary. 

Dr.  "Wolf  then  gives  a  long  list  of  medicines"  which,  b* 
Bays,  he  has  found  it  useful  to  repeat,  which  I  need  not 
weary  you  hy  enumerating. 

Dr.  Heriog  of  Philadelphia  wrote  an  article  upon  the 
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repetition  of  the  remedy  about  the  same  time."  Hahne- 
mann, aa  we  have  seen  in  the  firat  edition  of  the  Chronic 
I}i»eaee«,  set  his  face  against  the  repetition  of  the  remedy 
in  successiye  doeeB.  Still,  with  respect  to  some  medicinea, 
such  as  eausticum,  natrum  muriaticum,  and  sepia,  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  occasionally  useful  to  rmeat  the  remedy, 
interposing,  however,  some  other  rememes  betwixt  the 
two  doBea  of  the  ontipsorie.  This  Hering  caJla  "repeti- 
tion after  other  medicines."  When  the  repetition  ia 
made  after  only  one  interposed  medicine.  Dr.  Hering 
eaUs  this  "repetition  in  alternation." 

He  contends  that  repetition  is  useful  when,  on  account 
of  defective  reaction,  the  medicines  must  be  given  again 
and  again;  in  very  painful  diseases  the  interval  that 
elapses  betwist  the  doses  should  not  be  great.  Thus  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  dose  every  two,  lour,  seven, 
eleven,  aiiteen  days,  until  reaction  or  new  symptoms 
supervene.  Likewise  when  the  homceopathic  aggravation 
is  too  strong  he  finds  it  advantageous  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine, but  iu  this  case  once  only,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
best  to  give  the  antidote ;  but  he  has  often  observed  that 
the  second  dose  of  the  remedy  ia  its  own  beat  antidote. 
Another  case  for  repetition  is  when  the  reaction  is  too 
short,  in  this  case  the  second  dose  may  be  given,  the 
following  day.  Another  case  for  repetition  is  when  the 
curative  action  has  commenced,  continued,  but  again 
come  to  an  end ;  this  he  terms  renewal  of  the  do»e. 

Dr.  Hering's  paper  on  this  subject  is  extremely  intereat- 
ing,  and  I  regret  tune  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  more 
extended  analysis  of  it. 

At  the  Homceopathic  Congress  held  at  Leipzic,  in 
1832,''  several  membera  diacussed  the  subject  of  tne  repe- 
tition of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Gross  mentioned  aeveral  cases  of 
cures  with  repeated  dosea  of  belladonna,  mercuriua.antimo- 
nium  tart.,  aepia,etc.  Dr.Kretachmar  removed  a  apaamodic 
affection  with  repeated  doses  of  eauatioum;  and  Dr.  Ban 
stated  as  follows : — "  The  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the 
leas  reason  do  I  see  for  not  repeating  a  medifine  several 
succesaive  times.    It  is  well  known,"  he  continues  [though 
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thiB  is  not  tbe  general  knowledge  on  tte  subjecb,  I  few], 
"  that  the  more  acute  the  case  is  the  greater  necessity 
bave  we  to  give  oulv  the  higher  potencies,  but  that  the 
action  of  the  remedieB  is  traaaient  in  proportion  to  thfflr 
diltitiou.  The  liret  doso,  on  account  of  its  very  transient 
character,  only  takes  away  a  portion  of  the  eyinptoroB; 
the  seeond  and  third,  if  they  are  still  indicated,  act  still 
'more  favourably." 

In  another  place'  Dr.  Eau  expreaaes  the  following 
concluflions  with  regard  to  the  repetitions  ofmedicinflB: — 

"  Repetitions  are  uaeful— 

"  1.  In  all  diseases  where  the  remedy  administered  bw 
mitigated  the  violence  of  the  syniptoma,  but  caused  na 
further  change.  The  proper  -time  for  repeating  ia  wlien 
the  amelioration  haa  come  to  an  evident  pause. 

"  2.  In  caaea  where  a  perfectly  indicated  medicine  has, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  time  in  which  it  ought  to  have  dis- 
played ita  action,  remained  without  any  action  at  alL 
In  Buch  cases  several  repetitiona  ore  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  prostrate  power  of  .reaction.  SuA 
caaea  ore  met  wita  among  both  acute  and  chrooic 
diseases,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  well-marked 
topical  disease,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  mora 
general  morbid  aymptoma.  Hence,"  he  continuea, 
"in  incarcerated  hemiaa  I  give  a  dose  of  nus  vomica 
eveiry  two  hours,  and  also  in  yioleut  indammationa  of  the 
lungs  I  repeat  the  medicine  indicated  evejy  two  or  threa 
hours  untd  the  anticipated  reaction  appears.  In  obsti- 
nate diseases  of  the  vegetative  system,  e.  g.  syphilis  and 
itch,  atonic  gout  and  dropsy,  old  skin  diseases  and  pro- 
ducts of  irregular  plastic  action,  where  the  object  La  to  effect 
a  retrograde  action  of  the  formative  process,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  effect  anything  without  repetition  of  the  medicinBii 
"  Eepetitions  ore  hurtful — 

"1.  Da  the  occurrence  of  bomceopathic  aggraTationB, 
which,  when  they  are  too  violent  and  dangeroua,  or  at 
least  cause  ua  to  feel  uneasy,  demand  the  administration 
of  an  antidote,  or,  at  all  events,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
off,  in  order  to  permit  the  curative  reaction  to  come  mto 
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play.  After  such  aggravations  Lave  passed  off,  if  tlie 
same  remedy  is  stiD  indicated,  it  should  he  given  in  a 
higher  dilution,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
aggravation. 

"  2.  On  the  occurrence  of  an  alteration  of  the  morbid 
picture,  which  murt  always  be  an  indication  for  the  em- 
ployment of  another  medicine.  Such  a  case  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  hjHteria  and  hypochondriasiB,  but  also  in 
many  other  diseases,  especially  when  they  are  passing 
into  other  stages,  where,  on  account  of  the  alteration  of 
their  general  character,  the  previous  indications  can  no 
longer  eiiat.  In  such  cases  the  administration  of  the 
former  emedicine  would  certainly  not  be  so  injurious  as 
during  the  continuance  of  a  homceopathic  aggravation  ;  ■ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
use." 

Dr.  Karapfor'  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  repe- 
tition of  medicines  at  considerable  length.  Hahnemann, 
he  alleges,  baa  ascribed  to  all  medicines  a  much  longer 
duration  of  action  than  they  actually  possess.  Kanipfer 
considers  that  ihe  size  and  the  repetition  of  the  dose 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  which  he  seeks 
to  ascertain.  In  acnte  diseases,  or  when  the  intervals 
betwist  the  several  doses  are  very  considerable,  we  may, 
he  says,  continue  to  give  the  metficine  at  equal  intervals 
and  in  unaltered  doses  to  the  end  of  the  diseuae,  but  such 
cases  are  not,  he  says,  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  con- 
tinuedrepetition  demands  an  alterationiu  the  intervals  and 
in  the  she  of  the  dose.  The  receptivity  becomes  deadened, 
and  where,  as  in  chronic  diseases,  it  ia  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  for  a  long  time,  the  repeated  doses  must 
be  given  stronger ;  the  quicker  the  repetition  the  more 
rapidlyistbe  suaoeptibihtyior  the  impression  of  the  remedy 
blunted.  It  ia  very  rare  that  the  suaceptibihty  is  esalted 
by  repetition  of  the  dose,  especially  in  the  case  of  small 
doses,  but  that  this  happens  in  some  cases,  he  britiga 
forward  examples  to  prove.  But,  he  adds,  there  are 
plenty  of  patients  whose  irritability  remains  for  years  in 
the  same  degree,  provided  intervalH  are  allowed  to  occur 
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As  the  duration  of  tha 
in  acute  than  iu  ehronio 
diseases,  repetition  ia  more  demanded  by  the  formep  than 
the  latter.  He  aiao  admits  that  some  medicines  have  a 
longer  actionthan  others.  In  acute  diseases  it  is,he  aUeges, 
necessary  to  repeat  the  Bhorter-acting  medicines  evetyfoop 
hours,  every  two  hours,  every  hour,  every  half-hour,  or 
quarter  hour,  but  the  longer-acting  medicines  every  two  to 
twelve  and  even  twenty-four  hours.  In  such  eases,  after 
giving  a  few  doses  quickly,  we  may  make  a  pause  of  some 
hours'  duration.  In  chronic  diseases,  the  long-acting  medi- 
cines should  be  given  only  every  twenty-four  hours,  some- 
times even  seldomer ;  the  short-acting  ones  require  to  be 
given  often  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours :  it  is 
seldom  requisite  to  give  several  doses  of  the  longer-acting 
medicines  in  one  day,  Kampfer  disapproves  of  waiting 
too  longasmuchaaof  repeating  too  hurriedly.  The  degree 
of  the  amendment  is  bis  guide  in  general  for  the  repe- 
tition. When  the  criticd  reactions  are  strong  enough, 
he  advises  to  pause  in  the  repetition,  after  they  are  paat 
decided  amendment  will  foUow ;  but  if  such  reactions  re- 
quire to  be  supported,  we  must  give  the  medicine  in  the 
same  or  a,  still  larger  dose ;  in  tms  case  it  appears  that 
the  doses  latterly  given  act  in  an  antidotal  manner  to 
those  first  administered,  by  which  the  critical  reaction, 
t.  e.,  the  curative  homoeopathic  a^ravation,  was  produced; 
if  this  aggravation  has  become  too  strong,  it  may  often  be 
subdued  by  smaller  doses  of  the  same  remedy,  and  thus 
this  curative  action  expedited,  iu  this  case  there  is  also 
an  antidotal  relation.  In  the  repetition  of  larger  doses 
of  medicine  Kampfer  recommends  us  to  be  very  cautious, 
lest  we  should  produce  a  medicinal  disease. 

Dr.  Attomyr,'  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  has 
treatedof  the  au^eet  of  the  repetition  of  the  medicine 
along  with  that  of  the  dose.  As  with  the  dose  so  with  the 
repetition,  he  seeks  to  obtain  rules  for  it  from  the  provings 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy.  It  ia  not  the  sickbed  but 
' '  e  Materia  Medica  that  must  furnish  us  with  rules  for 
e  repetition  of  the  medicijie.     He  starts  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  example :  a  bottle  of  wine  will  intoxicate  a  man  if 
he  driniB  it  all  at  once,  but  he  may  drink  four  bottlea  of 
wine  at  twenty  timea  without  being  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 
Of  eourae,  it  is  requisite  that  these  twenty  times  should 
be  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  for  he  would  get 
druni  enough  if  he  drank  his  twenty  draughts  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  but  if  he  took  twenty  days  to  drmk  the  twenty 
draughts,  the  wine  would  have  no  effect  on  him.  In  like 
manner,  says  Attomyr,  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
medicines  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the 
intervals  at  which  the  suceeBsive  doses  are  administered. 
Oo  this  Buhjeet  the  jirovinga  of  medicines  teach  us — 

1.  That  two  ideatical  doses  given  in  rapid  succession 
mutually  increase  one  another's  medicinal  action. 

2.  Two  identical  doses  given  at  long  intervals  repeat 
the  medicinal  action  without  increasing  it. 

3.  If  a  small  dose  he  given  a  short  time  after  a  large 
one  it  increases  the  action  of  the  latter. 

4.  If  a  amall  dose  be  given  a  long  time  after  a  large  one 
it  neither  increaaee  not  repeats  the  action  of  the  latter. 

5.  If  a  large  dose  be  given  shortly  after  a  small  one 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  thereby  increased. 

6.  If  a  large  dose  bo  given  a  long  time  after  a  small 
one  the  action  of  the  latter  is  thereby  neither  increased 
nor  repeated. 

Prom  the  repetition  of  the  medicinal  doses  therefore 
only  two  different  kinds  of  action  are  observed — 1,  in- 
L'rease,  or  2,  repetition  of  the  medicinal  action ;  the 
former  by  the  renewal  of  the  doses  at  short  intervals,  the 
latter  by  their  renewal  at  long  intervals.  The  homtEopa- 
thic  therapeutic  principle  can  derive  no  service  from  the 
increase  of  the  medicinal  action  ;  the  repetition  of  the 
medicinal  action  at  long  intervals  is  the  only  kind  of 
repetition  which  seems  to  be  required  by  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  far  as  practice  is  coacemect.  The 
repetition  of  the  medicine  is,  he  contends,  not  an  im- 
provement or  perfectioning  cf  the  art,  hut  ameie ^-aller 
shift,  occasioned  by  defective  knowledge  of  the  active 
sphere  of  action  of  most  medicines  ;  by  the  innumerable 
complications  of  moat  diseases  ;  by  the  frequent  selection 
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oftUeiinproperreinedy;^tlie  improper  dose;  byi^etetic 
disturbances  of  the  medkmal  action,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  Materia  Medica  must  be  referred  to,  to  ascertain 
irbat  is  a  long,  what  a  short  interval.  We  have  ehait 
and  long-acting  medicines.  In  all  medicinaa  some  parti 
of  their' action  come  on  quickly  and  last  but  &  dicri 
time ;  others  appear  late  and  last  longer.  The  doiaitiDD 
of  action  varies  irom  one  hour  to  aereral  weeks,  <a  etas 
months.  In  like  manner,  the  morbific  agencies  prodooe 
at  one  time  a  shorter,  at  another  n  longer  lasting  disetae, 
and  the  health-restoring  agencies — the  medicines— 
must,  hy  the  different  duration  of  their  actions,  resemble 
this  property  of  the  diseases, 

It  would,  he  contends,  be  contrary  t«  the  principle  of 
similarity  to  give  slow-acting  medicines  and  doses  in 
rapid  diseases,  and  equally  opposed  to  this  principle 
would  it  be  to  give  slow  and  long-acting  medicines  at 
short  intervals,  and  viae  versa.  It  betrays,  he  alleges, 
but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  Hahnemann's  doctrines 
to  say  that  the  smallness  of  the  dose  does  not  appertain 
to  the  essentials  of  homteopathy,  for  the  homoxipathic 
therapeutic  principle  ia  not  capable  of  being  carried  into 
practice  without  both  smallncBs  of  the  doses  and  rarity  of 
their  administration.  [This  is  going  a  little  too  far,  as 
hoinceopathic  cures,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hand»,  were 
effected  before  Hahnemann  or  small  doses  were  known.] 
The  force  of  habit  is  a  powerful  enemy,  continues 
Attomyr,  to  repetition,  the  organism  becomes  in  time 
blunted  even' to  the  action  of  poisons.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience of  this  that  first  led  to  the  introduction  of  inter- 
current remedies.  It  has.  Dr.  Attomyr  remarks,  been 
'  stated  that  the  size  and  the  repetition  of  the  dose  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  uge,  seat,  temperament  of  the 
patient,  the  character  and  diuation  of  the  disease,  and 
80  forth.  But  all  this  appears  to  him  erroneous.  The 
repetition  is  determineii  oy  the  size  of  the  dose.  As 
the  action  of  largo  dosea^so  he  says,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  homceopathists — lasts  but  a  short  time, 
they  may  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  30th  of 
aconite  cannot  be  repeated  every  hour,  even  in  an  acute 
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jmenmonia,  but  the  Srd  tnity :  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
with  hirge  doaea  often  repented  eorresponda,  he  thinka, 
more  to  the  homosopathio  principle  than  with  high  po- 
tencies at  long  intoiTala.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  in 
all  this  Attomyr,  who  ia  n  reputed  Hfthneioannist,  in' 
quite  at  variance  with  Hahnemann,  who  directs  that  the 
ocatest  diseases  shall  be  treated  with  the  30th  dilution 
repeated  Jrequently,  in  some  casea  aa  often  as  every 
five  minutes.  Hahnemann  also  ascribed  to  the  higher 
dilutions  a  more  transitory  action. 

When,  says  Attomyr,  we  are  about  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient,  the  first  question  is— Wbat  medicine  according  to 
the  homosopathic  principle  P  the  nest — In  what  doae 
according  to  the  homteopatliic  principle  ?  The  answer 
to  the  second  question  determinea  the  question  of  the 
repetition.  It'  we  determine  for  a  larger  dose,  this  involves 
the  necessity  of  more  frequent  repetition,  and  vice  verm. 

Dr.  Attomyr  appears  to  me  to  be  a  framer  of  pretty 
hTpotheaea,  which,  however,  like  the  houHea  that  chUdren. 
biuld  of  cards,  require  but  a  very  superficial  inspection  to 
coiiTJuco  UB  of  their  hollowneas,  and  need  no  very  vigorous 
assault  to  overthrow  them  completely. 

Dr.  Koch,  in  hia  work  On  Kojnwopathy,''  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  thuB  fonuulizes 
what  he  haa  to  say  respecting  the  repetition  of  the  medi- 

1.  The  more  similar  the  medicinal  agent,  the  leas  requi- 
site ia  its  repetition.  Eepetitions  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties not  only  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  certainty  of  the  cure. 

2.  The  less  similar  the  medicine,  the  ofteneir  must  the 
dose  be  repeated. 

3.  The  more  estensive  the  morbid  process,  the  ofteuer 
ia  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  required, 

4.  The  more  axiute  the  morbid  process,  the  more  fre- 
quent must  be  the  repetition ;  the  more  chronic  the 
morbid  process  the  more  rare  must  be  the  repetition. 

5.  The  more  similar  the  medicine,  the  more  hurtful  is 
the  repetition  of  large  doaea. 
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Dr.  GriesselJch'  subjects  the  recorded  opinions  of  Hali- 
nemann  and  his  followers  upon  the  repetition  of  the 
mediciuea,  to  a  searching  [criticism  distinguished  by  hia 
usual  sarcastic  and  genial  talent.  lie  says  it  is  inipos- 
aible  to  give  fixed  rules  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose  for 
all  cases ;  the  characteristics  of  each  cuse  must  be  well 
considered,  and  must  he  our  guide  upon  the  subject.  It  is, 
says  he,  absurd  to  speak  of  the  duration  of  the  action  of 
a  medicine,  we  can  only  speak  properly  of  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  a  dose ;  to  say  that  arsenic,  for  example, 
acta  for  thii-ty  or  forty  days  is  incorrect ;  we  might  just 
as  well  say  it  acts  for  ten  minutes  or  for  five  years.  In 
cases  of  cholera,  arsenic  may  be  given  every  ten  minutes, 
aud  etjil  the  action  of  the  former  dose  be  expended  before 
the  next  is  given,  whereas  a  slow  arsenieal  poisoning 
may  last  for  years.  There  is,  he  says,  an  incontrovertible 
rule  for  the  repetition,  and  that  is  this  :  the  dose  of  the 
properly  selected  remedy  should  not  be  repeated  as  long 
as  a  beneficial  action  is  observed  to  continue  from  ite 
administration.  The  repetition  of  the  medicine,  he  saya, 
is  a  real  and  important  improvement  in  the  method  of 
administering  it.  The  object  of  repetition  is  to  retain  the 
diseased  organism  in  the  state  necessary  to  allow  it  to 
effect  the  cure.  The  repetition  of  the  medicine  reudere 
its  impression  more  lastrag.  The  repetition  of  the  medi- 
cine oiten  repairs  the  error  of  a  too  feeble  dose,  it  fre- 
quently effects  what  .might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
first,  more  appropriate  and  more  powerful  dose. 

In  chronic  diseases,  wlien  we  are  sure  our  selection 
has  been  correct,  if  within  a  certain  period,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  no  amendment 
ia  perceptible,  we  should  repeat  the  medicine ;  but  if  the 
amendment  is  going  on,  we  may  advantageously  leave  the 
patient  without  medicine  for  days,  and  even  ibr  weeks ; 
and  give  him  unmedicated  powders  in  the  meantime.  As 
a  rule_j  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  longer 
in  chronic  diseases,  and  shorter  in  acute.  In  the  latter, 
too  freguent  repetition  is  not  so  apt  to  do  harm  ;  whereas, 
by  waiting  too  long,  we  may  do  positive  injury,  for  to 
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loae  time  ia  ancb  casea  is  to  lose  eTeiything.  Change  of 
dose  is  very  requisite  eren  in  acute  diaeaaes. 

In  acute  iliaeasea  the  periods  of  exacerbation  must  be 
OUT  guide  for  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  :  thua  in  dy- 
ienteiT,  vomiting,  and  cholera,  we  should  repeat  the 
dose  after  every  evacuation;  in  colic,  intermitting  faceaehe, 
toothache,  and  such-like  pains,  the  dose  ahould  be  re- 
peated at  every  attack ;  and  if  the  dose  acts  no  Icmger, 
we  ahould  change  the  dose,  n'hich  is  a  better  plan  than 
changing  the  medicine.  A  medicine  may  be  its  own 
antidote,  as  many  observations  show.  Hence,  in  many 
cases  the  aucceaa  of  a  well-chosen  remedy  may  be  destroyed 
by  too  frequent  repetition. 

Dr.  Trinks,  who  waa  one  of  the  first  to  inaiat  on  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  medicine  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  at  a  time  when  such  advice  was  con: 
eidered  by  the  Hahnemannic  purists  little  better  than 
high  treason,  considers  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of 
medicinea  again  at  length  in  hia  Materia  Medicaj  He 
says,  if  aiter  one  doae  of  a  medicine  the  symptoms  be- 
come altered  in  their  character,  the  same  medicine  must 
not  be  repeated;  but  if  the  symptoms  are  merely  altered 
in  degree,  this  is  an  indication  for  repeating  the  medicine, 
and  it  should  be  repeated  as  long  as  it  eserciees  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  disease.  It  is,  then,  only  the  alter- 
ation and  diminution  in  degree  of  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  that,  according  to  Trinks,  can  give  a  rational 
empu-ical  indication  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  medi- 
cine in  a  disease.  Dr.  Trinks  says,  that  aa  no  one  dose  of  a 
medicine,  even  of  powerful  action,  is  capable  of  producing 
aD  its  effects  on  the  organism,  so  one  dose  is  never  suf- 
ficient to  eradicate  a  deeply-rooted  disease,  albeit  a 
superficial  alight  affection,  even  though  it  may  have 
lasted  some  considerable  time,  will  often  yield  to  one 
doae.  The  rule  Trinks  givea  for  the  period  of  the  repe- 
tition is,  that  a  second  dose  ahould  not  be  given  uutLL 
the  improvement  efiected  by  the  first  becomes  stationary ; 
and  thia  rule,  he  says,  applies  to  acute  aa  well  aa  chronic 
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diseases.  The  more  the  aafety  of  the  organiani  is  threat -I 
oned  by  the  diaease,  the  more  rapid  should  be  our  repe- 
tition of  the  medicine ;  in  the  acutest  forms  of  disease  we 
shall  have  to  give  the  medicine  every  four,  three,  or  two 
hourB,  or  one,  half,  or  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  every  ten 
or  five  minuteB  ;  and  continue  to  give  it  in  this  way  until 
the  danger  to  life  is  past.  In  chronic  diseasea,  he  say^ 
we  elial!  much  oftener  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  Bwne 
medicine  than  in  acute,  for  the  changes  in  the  latter  are 
usually  HO  rapid  aa  to  demand  a  change  of  remedy.  Li 
chronic  diaeaaes  we  should  continue  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine that  we  are  certain  ia  indicated,  until  eitheran 
alteration  is  effected  or  we  are  convinced  that  no  im- 
provement will  follow  its  continuance.  In  these  disease* 
)t  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  medicine  oftener  than  eveiy 
twelve,  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours ; 
for  in  them  the  medicines  act  more  slowly  than  in 
acute  diaeaaea,  and  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  must  ^ 
also  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  ffl  | 
regnri  to  its  being  one  of  longer  or  shorter  action. 

The  transient  exaltation  oi  the  symptoms,  often  pto*   j 
diiced  by  too  large  and  too  often  repeated  doses  of  the    , 
medicine,  may  often  be  allayed  by  givmg  repeated  smalla 
doses  of  the  same  medicine,  scad  per  contra  the  esaltatKBi 

f  reduced  by  small  doses  may  be  subdued  by  larger  oneit. 
n  chronic  diseases  the  susceptibility  of  the  organiBm  is 
often  blunted  by  giving  very  frequently  repeated  doaes  of 
the  same  medicine,  but  occasionally  tlie  reverse  happens, 
and  the auBceptibility  is  increoaed  byrti|)eated  dosea.  In 
the  former  case  we  must  give  atronger  dosca,  in  the  latter  ' 
we  must  descend  to  smaller  and  still  smaller  dosea, 

Dr,  Arnold,  in  his  recent  work  on  homiBopatby,*  give*  j 
the  following  maxima  as  the  deductions  from  his  obaerVfr 
tiona  on  the  auhject  of  the  repetition  of  the  remedy  : — 

1.  The  smaller  the  dose  is,  so  much  the  sooner  ia  an- 
other necessary.  This,  however,  is  only  true,  he  aays, 
with  reapect  to  a  certain  strength  of  dose.  Very  mas- 
sive doses  are  often  soon  expelled  from  the  organiani  ia 


consequence  of  the  irritation  thej-  produce,  and  keocB 
their  action  may  l)e  very  transient. 

2.  The  shorter  the  duration  of  action  of  a  medicine  is, 
the  more  rapid  must  be  its  repetition ;  the  longer  its  action, 
the  slower  must  its  repetition  he.  The  duration  of  action 
of  a  medicine  ia  very  Tarious  in  different  individuals  and 
in  different  diseases.  It  is  shorter  in  persons  of  lively 
nature,  longer  in  those  of  a  torpid  nature ;  it  may  run 
its  course  in  a  few  hours  in  acute  diseases,  while  it  may 
last  days  in  chronic  maladies. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  action  of  a  medicine  is  different 
in  the  same  person  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  is 
generally  shorter  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  healthy  body. 
The  more  rapid  the  course  of  the  disease  is,  the  more 
frequent  must  the  repetition  be,  and  mce  verea.  In 
acute  diseases  the  dose  must  be  repeated  till  crises  appear; 
in  cbrouie  aJfectiona,  until  avmptoms  of  reaction  occur. 

4.  When  anything  occurs  to  disturb  or  stop  the  action 
of  the  medicine  administered,  the  more  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  will  he  demanded.  The  more  strict 
the  diet,  the  more  rarely  is  it  requisite  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine, and  nice  versa.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  two  or  three 
strong  doses  of  a  remedy  and  then  a  dose  of  its  antidote, 
in  cases  of  deeply-rooted  diseases  and  little  excitability 
of  the  organism. 

There  are  many  others  whoia  I  might  have  cited  as 
having  written  with  more  or  less  learning  on  the  subject 
of  the  repetition  of  medicines,  but  I  believe  1  have,  in  what 
I  have  read  to  yoti,  detailed  the  principal  opinions  that 
have  been  broached  on  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  your  time  to  give  youthe  details  of  those 
recorded  opinions  of  other  homffiopathiats  of  less  note, 
which  would  be  mostly  mere  repetitions  of  what  you 
have  already  heard,  I  shall  therefore  bring  this  lecture 
to  a  couclnaion  by  making  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  repetition  of  the  dose ;  a  question,  only  second 
Sif  second)  in  importance  to  that  of  the  selection  of  the 
oae  itself. 
It  ia  evident  to  my  mind  that  Hahnemann  was  in- 
fluenced entirely  by  tlie  theoretical  notions  he  had  adopte<l 
^relative  to  the  supposed  curative  action  of  tha  Wn^oiXii^ 
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pathie  agent,  in  the  advice  he  at  one  time  gave  to  ad- 
minister one,  and  ODly  one,  dose  of  the  medicine,  Hia 
theory  was,  as  you  are  aware,  that  the  disease  yielded 
to  the  medicine  in  virtue  of  the  medicinal  disease  being 
the  stronger  of  the  two;  and  further,  such  was  his 
opinion  of  the  enonnoua  auperiority  of  the  me<licinal  diB- 
ease  in  point  of  strength,  that  he  held  that  the  medicine 
could  not  poaaihly  be  given  in  so  small  a  doao  aa  that  it 
should  not  be  more  powerful  than  the  natural  disease. 
Holding  these  views,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  consider 
more  than  one  dose  aa  not  only  superlluons  Imt  injurious, 
as  apt  to  diaturb  the  operations  of  the  medicinal  diseaae 
already  set  up  by  the  first  dose.  His  direction  not  to 
give  another  dose  before  the  action  of  the  first  is  ex- 
pended, which  was  the  next  modification  of  his  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  the  repetition,  was  also  founded  in  error, 
or  at  least  led  to  an  almost  impracticable  practice,  owing 
to  his  behef  in  the  absolute  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
various  medicines.  It  ia  certainly  possible  that  a  dose  of 
calcarea  will  in  some  cases  act  for  forty  or  sixty  days,  or 
even  longer;  but  we  can  readily  conceive  cases  wbeie 
its  action  will  not  last  longer  than  as  many  hours,  or 
even  minutes.  Hahnemanix  did  not  at  first  take  into 
consideration  that  the  duration  of  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cine waa  entirely  relative  and  conditional ;  and  hwe 
again  we  iind  the  great  individualizer  of  disease  dealing 
in  the  moat  extensive  generalizations,  in  defiance  of  his  own 
injunctions  to  individualize  all  cosea  of  disease.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  each  medicine  could  only 
cure  a  disease  of  a  certain  duration.  The  repetition  M 
the  medicine  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  determinable 
by  the  supposed  duration  of  the  action  of  the  remedy.  Hah- 
nemann, indeed,  practically  abandoned  this  notion  in  his 
later  years,  and  prescribed  the  repetition  of  the  medioinB, 
irreapeetiye  altogether  of  its  supposed  duration  of  actioQi 
The  standard  he  then  fijied  was  one  of  a  very  arbitrjuy 
character.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  diseaae  wu 
to  be  our  guide.  It  seems  to  have  been  some  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  that  most  fearfiil  and  intense  of  diseases, 
cholera,  that  first  led  him  to  break  through  his  former 
'  j;  the  whole  doifttion  of  tte  diseaBo,  &om  i 
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I  to  its  tenninfttion  by  deatli  or  recoTery,  often  did 
not  amouut  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  supposed  duration 
of  tile  action  of  the  medicine  ;  accordingly,  the  medicine 
waa  to  be  prescribed  in  some  eases  as  often  as  every  five 
loinutea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  rule  for  determining  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  can  be  deduced,  either  from  the  sup- 
posed duration  of  the  medicioe'a  action,  or  from  the  in- 
tensitj-  of  the  disease,  or  from  the  ao-called  potency  of  the  , 
medicinal  preparation  as  some  have  proposed.  I  believe, 
it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  repetition  of  the 
dose  will  be  determinable  by  the  periods  of  exacerbation, 
of  the  disease.  In  chronic  diseases,  I  believe,  if  we 
attend  to  their  manifestations,  we  shall  observe  it  certain  , 
amount  of  periodicity  in  them  all.  Some,  for  esample, 
have  regular  periods  of  esacerbation  and  intermission; 
others  there  are  wbieh  still  exhibit  esac^rhationa  or  in- 
termissions, but  these  are  of  an  irregular  character. 
Others,  again,  though  not  presenting  any  complete  inter- 
missions, win  be  found  to  offer  at  least  remissions,  corra- 
aponding  it  may  be  to  different  periods  of  the  day,  of  the 
week,  OP  even  of  the  lunar  montli.  I  think  our  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  in  chronic  diseases  ahonld  be  in  a 
manner  remilated  by  this  periodicity  of  the  disease. 
In  regularly  intermitting  diseases  we  should  give  our 
medicine  at  some  fixed  period,  anterior  to,  during,  op 
subsequent  to  the  fit,  wluchever  eiperienoe  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  the  most  appropriate  time.  When  the  fits  of 
disease  are  irregular,  as,  for  instance,  in  many  cases  of 
neuralgia,  the  medicine  should  be  given  during  the 
attack.  When  tiiere  are  merely  remissions  and  aggra- 
vations at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  as  ia  the  case  in 
moat  chronic  diseases,  our  remedy  should  be  riven  at 
some  time  having  a  stated  relation  to  the  period  of  the 
eiacerbation,  to  be  determined  likewise  by  experience. 
In  acute  diseases,  the  frequeuoy  of  our  repetition  of  the 
dose  must  be  determined  by  the  rapidity  of  the  diaeaae, 
or  by  the  danger  attending  it,  or  by  the  irregular  exacer- 
bations that  occur  in  it ;  thus  it  is  a  good  plan  in 
diarrhtea  to  repeat  the  medicine  after  every  evacuation  j 
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hooping-cough  to  gire  a  (lose  after  erny  fit,  and  fto  fortV 
Br  tliu  plan,  aa  regards  both  the  chronic  Mod  aeiM 
diseases,  we  sbail  make  the  action  of  the  medichie  be« 
a  certaia  relation  to  the  disease,  not  onlj  in  point  of 
homceopathic  character,  but  also  as  regards  the  pedoAi 
of  the  development  of  the  medicinal  influence. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  dose  of  the  medicine  can  iifc- 
fluence  us  iu  regard  to  its  repetition,  nltiioogh  this  tut 
been  adduced  by  some  homteopathista  as  a  detemuning 
ntutive.  Thus  Attomjr  states  that  the  smaller  the  dose 
tJ»e  rarer  raust  be  ita  repetition;  whereas,  aa  the  object 
of  repetition  is  only  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  poww 
in  the  original  dose,  we  should  naturally  be  induced  to 
dnw  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  from  that  giren  by 
Attomyr,  and  rather  say  with  Arnold,  the  smaller  the 
dose  the  weaker  it  must  be,  and  the  more  occnsion  must 
there  be  for  eking  out  this  want  of  power  by  frequent 
repetition.  True,  praetically,  we  almost  all  act  upon 
Attomyr's  rule,  and  we  generally  repeat  the  smallest 
doses  more  rarely  than  the  largest,  but  the  reason  of  1^ 
is  not  that  given  by  Attomyr,  but  this — viz.,  tbait  we 
usually  prescribe  the  smallest  doses  in  the  most  chronic 
diaeuaea,  where  frequent  repetition  is  inapplicable  for 
other  reasons,  and  we  give  the  larger  dones  in  acute 
diseitfiea,  and  by  repetition  increase  the  power  of  the 
medicine.  Thus  we  observe  that  Hahnemann,  wbo  had 
a  uniform  dose  for  all  diseases,  did  uot  hesitate  to 
prescribe  the  30tb  dilution  as  often  as  every  quarter  ttf 
an  hour  in  very  acute  diseases. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  by  the  repetition  of  the 
medicine,  viz.,  the  increase  of  its  power,  could  not  in 
moHt  cases,  though  it  might  in  some,  be  gained  by  giving 
a  much  larger  doae  at  once,  for  I  have  shown  that,  with 
regard  to  most  medicines,  the  effects  of  a  larger  dose  aie 
totally  diilerent  from  those  of  a  small  one ;  the  former 
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givJBg  rise  to  the  irritant  or  chemical  cffecte  of  the 
medicine,  the  latter  acting  apecifically,  and  aa  it  is  this 
spedfic  action,  alone  we  wish  to  increase  in  the  treatment 
ta  diseases,  we  can  only  effect  it  by  repeating  the  medicinal 
dose  with  more  or  less  frequency, 

.  A  great  deal  of  needless  fear  prevails  among  some 
homceoimthic  practitioners  with  respect  to  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  flrat  dose  by  repeating  the  remedy.  This 
fear  was  undoubtedly  first  raiaed  by  Hahnemann  him- 
■elf,  who  spoke  strongly  of  the  bad  efiects  that  must 
inevitably  result  ii  the  medicine  were  repeated  before  it 
had  exhausted  its  action;  but  though  by  advice  and 
practice  he  subsequently  recommended,  a  very  irequent 
repetition  of  the  medicine,  some  of  his  disciples  nave 
proved  more  Hahnemannian  than  Hahnemann  himself 
and  have  continued,  long  ofter  his  disavowal,  to  maintain 
the  injuriouaueas  of  repeating  the  medicine  within  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  sixty  days.  The  most  notable  of  these 
repetition-dreaders  is  Bonninghauaen,  who,  years  after 
Hahnemann's  adoption  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of 
medicine,  and  in  the  face  of  two  cases  which  be  detaUs 
from  Hahnemann's  practice,  where  repetitions  were  prac- 
tised, refers  back  to  Hahnemann's  injunctions  agiunst 
repetition  as  being  the  ne  plug  ultra  of  the  Hahnemannian 
system  of  treatment.'"  If  the  medicine  be  given  once  a 
day  in  the  majority  of  chronic  diseases,  I  believe  no 
accidents  will  occur  that  can  be  traceable  to  too  frequent 
repetition,  and  I  fmtber  believe  that  by  this  plan  the 
good  aerriee  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  remedy  to 
render  will  be  sooner  effected,  than  if  we  give  the  dose 
less  frequently.  In  acute  diaeaaes,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  any  disagreeable  eil'ects  from  giving  the  remedy  at 
the  exacerbation-periods  previously  aUuded  to,  and 
though  we  do  undoubtedly  find  that  our  medicine  aome- 
times  acts  too  violently,  the  amount  of  it  given,  more 
than  the  frequency  of  ita  repetition,  will  be  found  to  be 
at  lauit. 
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LECTUEE  XVH. 

Oy  THE  AJ.TEHXATIOS  OP  MEDIDHTEa  ;  ON  THE  A] 
TEATIOS  OF  MORE  TIIAS  OlfE  MEUICINS  AT  A 
ASD   ON  THE  EMPLOVSlElfT   OF  AUXHiIAKIES, 

The  subjects  that  will  occupy  our  attention  this  evening 
Imve  given  rise  to  much  wordy  warfiire  among  the  Ha- 
ciples  of  Hahnemann,  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  un- 
necessary bittemeas  on  the  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
be  the  EhshaB  of  homteopathy — the  sole  inheritors  of 
the  prophetic  mantle  of  our  great  Master. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organoii"  Hahnemann  has 
the  following  remarka  on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines  in  alternation : — 

"  It  ia  only  ill  some  cases  of  ancient  chronic  diBeasei 
which  are  liable  f«  no  remarkable  alterations,  which  have 
certain  fixed  and  permanent  fundamental  symptoms,  that 
two  almost  equally  appropriate  homoeopathic  remedies 
may  be  successfully  employed  in  alternation."  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  procedure  is  that  the  supply  of 
thoroughly  proved  medicines  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  find  among  them  one  which  shall  exactly  correspond 
to  some  cases.  He  regards  this  tecbnical  operation  oa  a 
mere  makeshift  until  better  times — that  is,  until  out 
Materia  Medica  shall  be  richer.  In  the  later  editioDB 
of  the  Organon"  he  sets  his  face  against  this  practice,  on. 
the  ground  that  the  number  of  remedies  we  know  the 
physiological  action  of  is  no  longer  small,  but  suffices  to 
meet  every  case,  and  also  on  this  ground,  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  alterations  the  first  remedy  wUl  have  effected 
in  the  morbid  condition,  ao  aa  to  render  the  selection  of 
an  entirely  different  remedy  imperative. 

In  some  diseases,  especially  acute  diseases  of  fixed 
character,  however,  he  advised,  from  experience  of  its 
advantage,  the  alternation  of  two  or  more  remedies. 
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TLuB,  in  apeculiar  kind  of  typhus  fever,?  he  advised  the 
alternation  oibryonia  and  rhug.  In  an  epidemic  of  pur- 
pura miliaria''  he  eoimselled  the  alternation  of  aconite 
and  coffea.  In  croup  he  advised  the  alternate  or  rather 
eequential  employment  of  aconite,  spongia,  and  "h^af 
sulphurig.' 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon'  he  says  : — "  When   i 
for  other  diseases  also  we  may  consider  it  requisite,  aa    t 
far  as  we  can  calculate,  to  give  eight,  nine,  or  ten  doses    ■ 
of  tinct.  tulphuris,  it  is  yet  more  expedient  in  such  a 
case  to  interpose  after  every,  or  every  second  or  third   i 
doae,  n  dose  of  another  meclicine,  which  in  this  case  is 
next  in  point  of  homtEopathio  suitableness  to  fiulphur 
(usually  hepar  gulpkuris),  and  to  allow  this  to  act  for 
eight,nii)e,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  before  again  commeno* 
ing  a  course  of  three  doses  of  sulphur."     He  also  imme- 
diately afterwards  states  that  it  is  necessary  occasionally 
to  interpose  a  dose  of  ntue  or  puhatilla  betwixt  the  dosea 
of  sulphur  in  auch  a  course,  if  sulphur  symptomH  make 
their  appearance,  i    Again,  he  mentions   with  approval   ! 
the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Grriesselich,  to  the  effect  that  when    j 
we  find  that  sulphur  is  not  weO  borne  by  the  patient  we 
luay  interpose  a  doae  of  mercuntis  metallicus,  when  we 
shall  find  that  after  the  action  of  the  medicine  the  sulphur 
will  be  well  borne  by  the  patient.     For  the  prophylaria 
of  cholera  he    adrises  the    alternation  of  cuprwm  and 
veratriim. 

In  the  Chronic  Disease!'  he  mentions,  inter  alia,  that  he 
had  cured  some  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  or  rather  , 
some  epidemics,  of  that  disease,  with  aconite  alternated  | 
with  ipecacuanha,  eina  alternated  with  eapticvm,  arnica 
alternated  with  ipecacuanha,  etc. ;  and  he  further  states 
that  aome  kinds  of  marsh-ague  cnn  only  be  cured  by 
china  combined  (alternated)  with  antipsono  mediciues. 

Dr.  Hering"  was  one  of  the  first  who  vrrote  at  length 
upon  the  technicality  of  the  altematioa  of  medicines 
He  aavs,  that  a  very  short  time  after  he  first  became, 
acquainted  with  homeopathy,  in  1822,  he  cured  a  liver   i 
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compliLmt  with,  jaunilice  by  tho  alternate  admiuistnttion 
of  ruta  9,  Bsiitffnalia  12,  every  third  or  fourth  day.  Aftep- 
words  he  found  it  a.  good  plan  to  altemeite  a  long  and 
&  Bbort-actino;  remedy,  both  of  whieh  corresponded  to  a 
portion  of  the  symptoma.  He  mentiona  that  Dr;  Ihm 
of  Philadelphia  uured  a  case  of  dropsy  in  a  child  by  alter* 
Dating  bri/onia  and  puhatilla.  It  ih,  be  says,  ot^en  uae&l 
to  give  an  acute  remedy  apeedily  after  a  chronic  one  ;  as 
aconite  after  sulph-ur,  hepar  after  »ilicea  at  zinc,  nux  after 
Bo  doing,  he  oHserts,  we  do  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  action  of  the  first  remedy.  In  all  such  coses,  he 
observes,  there  occurs  a  third  action,  corresponding  to 
those  symptoms  in  which  both  remedies  differ  from  each 
other.  Hence,  says  he,  in  the  teeth  of  Hahnemami'H 
advice,  it  is  not  adiisable  to  give  as  prophylactics  two 
Buch  remedies  as  cupri^m  and  veratrvm  alternat-ely  for 
cholera,  for  they  will  be  unable  in  the  very  least  to  give 
protection  against  what  they  possess  in  common. 

Belying  upon  this  third  action  just  alluded  to,  he  baa 
often  glv<?n  in  chronic  diseases  two  antjpaoricB,  which  each 
covered  a  portion  of  the  symptoms,  in  rapid  alternation. 
Thus  to  a  bver  case  hefirBt  gave  kalicarbonieum,  andfbl- 
lowed  it  up  by  earho  vegetaJiiUt  in  a  few  days,  vrith  wonder- 
ful success.  Ill  perfectly  similar  cases,  neither  the  one  noi 
the  other  remedy  giveu  alone  was  able  to  efiect  a  lite 

Hitherto,  he  says,  he  has  generally  given  those  anti- 
psoricB  that  act  more  briefly  and  slightly  (such  as  oarbo 
vegetabilk,  aurum,  argentnm,  platina,  cuprum,  coniimt, 
eoloognthit,  dulcamara,  belladonna,  rbtte,  clemalig,  anaear- 
dittm,  gtaphitagria,  thuja,  »ahina,tabadilla,moacku«),  aStet 
the  more  powerftd  antipsorii^  (such  as  eauttiiyum,  phot- 

fkonu,  natrum  muriatieutn,  kali  earboniouM,  -natrttm  car- 
onioum,  calcarea,  alvrntKa,  magneria,  lilicea,  agaricut, 
hovitla,  Ivaojpodium,  sepia,  bulimw  0)). 

The  attmmistration  of  a  remedy  in  alternation  with  its 
.mtidote  he  com-mends.  He  learnt  this  technicality,  he 
Bays,  in  the  dry  bellyache  of  the  West  Indies.  Coloeyit- 
this,  which  he  found  to  be  the  specific  for  this  diseaae, 
in  some  casea  caused  frightful  aggravations,  for  which 
me  black  coffee  by  teaapoonfrda ;  and  he  fonat  tf ' 
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Buch  an  excellent  plan,  that  lie  went  on  with  it  and  treated 
numerous  cases  in  this  way.  A  similar  plan  he  has 
adopted  in  reference  to  eonium  and  coffee,  sepia  and 
vinegar,  and  occaaionally  phosphorus  and  opittm.  This 
practice  is,  he  remarkB,  naefid  in  the  treatment  of  violent 
parosysma  of  gout.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  no 
Huch  things  aa  antidotes  that  completely  do  away  with 
the  action  of  a  medicine  ;  the  stronger  medicines  always 
continue  to  act  through  the  weaker.  Caraphor  is,  he 
says,  adapted  for  alternation  with  very  few  medicines. 
In  the  alternation  of  remedies  attention  must,  he  insists, 
be  paid  to  the  symptomatic  relationships  of  the  remediea. 

~Dt.  &rosB'  soon  afterwards  expressed  himself  favourable 
to  the  alternation  of  remedies.  We  have  no  reason  to 
be  emharrasBed,  he  says,  if  we  find  that  our  patient's  case 
is  only  partly  covered  by  one  remedy  and  partly  by 
another,  in  that  case  we  must  give  the  two  remedies  in 
alternation ;  and  he  relates  a  case  where  he  gave  lella- 
donna  and  pulnatilla  every  ninety-six  hours  altenuitely, 
with  the  moat  perfect  success. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion'  he  again  alludes  to  this 
technicality.  Aconite  and  heUadonna  in  alternation,  he 
aaaerts,  mutually  complete  their  respective  spheres  of 
action  ;  the  same  with  heUadonna  and  laeheth,  and  with 
belladonna  and  gepia. 

Dr.  Eumme],  in  anote  to  Dr.  Gross's  paper,  corroborates 
this  observation;  he  commends  the  alternate  adminis- 
tration of  belladonna  and  mercuriits  in  quinsy,  of  china 
and  the  appropriate  homceopathic  remedy  in  masked 
intermittent  fever,  of  ipecacuanha  and  antitnoniwm  in 
gastric  affections,  of  belladonna  and  ffraphites  in  lupus. 

Dr.  Hartmann  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  the 
alternation  of  remedies  in  certain  cases.  He  has  aeen 
exeeUent  effects  from  the  alternation  of  chainomilla  and 
ignatia,  ipucaewasiha  and  ignatia,  aconite  and  coffca.  In 
hifl  Therapuiica'  he  insists  on  the  rationality  of  alternating 
two  different  remedies;  in  cases,  for  instance,  where  there 
is  a  complication  of  two  different  diseases,  as  scarlatina 
and    purpiu»    mUiaris :    belladonna  corresponds  to  the 
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former,  aconite  to  the  latter ;  and  these  two  remedies 
may  be  given  alternately  everv  three  hours,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  patient.  Duleaj/tofa  and  belladonna  m^, 
he  saye,  oe  advontiigeoualy  alternated  in  sore-throat.  In 
phthiHiH,  where  there  is  an  almost  constant  febrile  stEtt^  it 
la,  he  Bays,  good  practice  to  give,  in  altematioa  witb  the 
principal  specific,  some  apyretic  reme(^,  aa  aconite, 
aciditm  hydroct/anioum,  or  laurocerania.  He  also  aUudes 
to  the  necessity  of  alternating  the  remedies  in  croup,  a 
practice  which  we  have  seen  Hahnemann  himself  advises. 

Dr.  ^gidii  says  that  in  very  painful  diseaaes,  such 
&B  toothache,  where  the  selection  of  the  appropriatti 
remedy  is  often  difficult,  and  must  yet  be  made  quickly, 
he  found  himself  forced,  in  order  not  to  lose  his  patient, 
to  give  him  several  remedies,  perhaps  three  or  four,  aad 
let  him  take  one  every  hour  or  everj'  two  hours.  He 
found  this  plan  so  succeBsful  that  he  fell  upon  the  idea 
of  extending  it  to  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  where 
several  remedies  seemed  to  bo  equally  indicated.  He  was 
gratified  to  find  that  his  new  pWi  proved  moat  successful. 
In  acute  diseases,  where  three  or  four  remedies  were 
equally  indicated,  he  gave  them  successively  every  two 
or  three  hours.  In  chronic  diseases,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  be  gives  a  ditFerent  remedy  morning  and 
evening,  or  he  changes  only  every  day  or  every  two  daya, 
and  otter  the  patient  bos  finished  the  course  he  allowv 
him  to  wait  without  medicine,  in  acute  diseaseB  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  chronic,  four,  eight,  or  four- 
teen days,  m  order  to  give  time  for  the  reaction  to  take 
place.  This  practice  is  of  course  entirely  exceptional,  and 
only  to  be  adopted  where  the  difficulty  of  selecting  any 
one  from  among  three  or  four  remedies,  all  equally  indi- 
cated, is  insurmountable. 

Dr.  Hirsch"  espressea  bis  high  opinion  of  the  rapid 
administration  of  several  diflerent  remedies  in  alterna- 
tion, and  he  states  that  the  most  careful  observation  hM 
convinced  him  of  the  inestimable  value  of  this  technj- 
calitv ;  he  gives  several  cases  where  he  gave  cliamomilla 
12,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  dulcamara  30,  which  wsa 
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repeated  in  twelve  minufes;  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  gave  puhalilla  30,  and  then  arsenicum  30.  Such 
a  confused,  auecesaion  of  different  remedies  gives  us  no 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Hirsch's  carefuJiiesH,  either  in  obser- 
vation or  in  Belecting  the  right  remedy,  for^it  is  veiy 
probable  that  he  would  have  cured  hia  case  much  better 
had  lie  devoted  more  time  and  study  to  the  selection  o" 
the  one  right  remedy. 

Dr.  Kampfer*  looks  upon  the  alternation  of  remedies 
as  a  makeshift  indispensable  in  practice,  in  conaequeuce 
of  our  inability  in  every  case  to  determine  wliich  of  two 
or  more  remedies  ia  the  beat  adapted  for  the  case.  He 
believes  that  when  we  succeed  with  this  practice,  our 
fluecesa  depends  ou  the  antidotal  relation  of  the  medieinea 
to  each  other.  Where  two  remedies  seem  to  be  equally 
suitable,  he  believes  it  would  be  better  practice  to  give 
Srst  one  of  them  in  repeated  doses,  and  watch  what  effect 
it  produced  before  giving  the  oiher ;  about  which  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  only  the  cases  in  which  it  seems 
neeeasary  to  have  recourse  to  the  alteruating  practice  are 
precisely  those  where  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  sever^ 
hours  without  doing  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  the 
patient. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  he  admits  the  necessity 
of  giving  several  remedies  in  rapid  succession,  but  he 
says,  contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Hering,  that  the 
symptomatic  relationship  of  the  medicines  among  each 
other  should  not  be  our  guide  for  their  alternation  or 
successive  administration,  hut  that  the  morbid  picture 
should  alone  influence  our  choice.  He  gives  a  case  of  a 
very  severe  attack  of  croup,  where  he  gave  first  arseniewa 
30,  then  phosphorite  30,  then  epongia  0,  and  lastly,  hepar 
4,  each  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  in  water,  and  the  last  three 
at  intervals  of  a  quarter  oi  an  hoiu- ;  in  two  hours  the 
danger  was  over.  He  does  not  hold  this  up  as  a  model 
cure ;  in  fact,  he  says  he  cave  the  remedies  in  this  rapid 
succession,  because  he  aid  not  know  which  of  the 
remedies  was  the  most  indicited,  and  the  case  was  so 
desperate  he  could  not  wait  till  each  had  ejpended  its 
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action  before  giving  the  iieit.  I  fluapect  these  aiin|da 
reaaous  alleged  by  Dr.  Kampl'er  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  real  reaooas  of  moiit  practitioners  fur  adopting 
such  a  practice,  and  any  oihcr  reasons  that  have  been 
offered  ore^generally  put  forward  to  conceal  tliese  real 
ones. 

Where,  Bays  Grieiaelich,''  it  ie  impossible  to  find  the 
right  renii^dy,  then  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  imperatiYe 
to  give  in  alternation  two  remedies  of  allied  mode  of 
action ;  but  this,  he  aaya,  is  very  different  from  that 
slovenly  practice  which  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
Mcertain  which  of  two  remedies  wns  most  indicated,  but 
gives  two  or  more  remedies  in  alternation,  in  order  to 
save  trouble. 

Dr.  Triuka'^  says,  that  the  practice  of  alternating  two 
medicines  is  adopted  nominally  in  tliose  cases  in  which 
among  the  list  of  proved  mediciues  the  most  ap))ropriate 
one  cannot  bo  accurately  diecovered.  But  be  quietly 
hinta  that  this  may  not  be  always  the  true  reasuii  Sx 
the  practice,  but  that  it  may  be  sometimes  owing  to 
a  Buhjective  want  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Materia  Medlca.  It  is,  he  says,  strictly  speakiag, 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  homceopathy,  which  allows  rf 
the  employment,  of  out  one  remedy  at  a  time ;  and 
another  remedy  ought  not  to  be  given  until  tht'  action  of 
the  first  is  carefully  noted,  for  it  may  effect  such  a  cliange 
in  the  morbid  picture  as  to  cause  the  second  medicine 
to  be  no  longer  indicated.  Although,  be  says,  many 
cases  have  been  cured  by  the  alternation  of  two  remedies 
it  is  not  a  practice  worthy  of  imitation.  Homoaopathy 
deraauds  the  greatest  individualization  and  the  greater 
earefiilnosB  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  and  cuniiot 
sanction  such  a  procedure,  the  less  so  as  the  supply  of  welt 
proved  medicines  is  now  ho  groat  ai^  to  render  it  almoat 
an  impossibility  that  we  should  fad  to  disuover  amid  the 
reoorded  pathogenetic  symptoms  the  counterpart  of  the 
disease  wu  have  to  treat.  As  a  makeshift  in  eertoiB 
s  the  practice  may  be  allowed ;  for  two  remedies  given 
1  alternation  do  often  seem  mutually  to  support  eoeli 
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other's  action,  and  perhaps  we  may  grant  that  in  certain 
cases  such  mutual  support  is  mxeseary,  but  these  caaes 
are,  at  the  beat,  exceptional ;  we  know  as  yet  no 
certain  mips  nor  guiding  principlea  for  having  recourse 
to  the  alternation  of  two  remedies,  and  in  our  employ- 
ment of  this  technicality  we  can  be  guided  by  es- 
perien(!e  only.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to 
obscure  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medicines.  The 
alternation  of  three  or  four  medicines,  as  recommended 
and  practised  by  some  phjsiciana,  smacks  of  the  raisture- 
loving  propenBrties  of  the  old  school,  and  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  or  countenanced. 

Ur.  Marcy''  says:  "In  all  coses  of  urgent  acute 
difleaae,  in  which  we  cnn  find  no  single  remedy  which 
eorresponda  to  the  prominent  aymiitoma,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  a  second  remedy  which  shall  cover  the  remaining 
ffpnptoms,  and  administer  it  in  alternation  with  the 
ant.  Pneumonia  is  often  accompanied  by  cerebral 
ndaimmation,  typhus  fever  by  serious  disorder  of  the 
inteetinsl  canal,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  nervous  system ; 
istermittent  fever  by  enJaxgeraent  of  the  liver,  jaundice, 
cough,  etc. ;  aud  other  mdadies  by  aflectiona  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  strictly  connected  with 
the  original  comphiint.  In  examples  of  this  kind,  the 
alternation  of  remedies  is  both  proper  and  necessary;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  more 
desirable  that  a  single  medicine  should  be  chosen  which 
covers  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease." 

In  this  country.  Dr.  Beilby  has  recently  denounced 
the  alternation  of  medicines  in  disease  in  general,  aad 
in  pleurisy  in  particular,  whereas.  Dr.  Homer'  is  just  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  he  states  that  aamite  does  not 
act  nearly  so  weil  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  when 
given  alone,  as  when  alternated  with  bryonia. 

As  regards  chronic  diseases,  I  cannot  help  regarding 
the  reason  generally  alleged  for  employing  this  techni- 
cality, viz.,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not 
aufSciently  covered  by  the  pathogenesy  of  one  medicine, 
but  that   they  are  by  two,  as  utterly  insufficient,  and 
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there  are  mut:h  more  powerful  arguments  for  its  totd 
abandoument  in  sucS  casea.  Tor  inatance,  what  a 
blind  and  untliiuiiing  enumeration  of  aymptoms  does 
it  not  imulj  to  eay  that  the  deficient  symptoms  of  the 
one  inemciiie  may  be  eked  out  by  the  effects  of  an- 
other. TliuH,  suppose  we  find  a  medicine  that  cor- 
reapondB  to  a  cage  of  diaease  in  every  respect,  except 
that  it  haa  not  among  its  recorded  pathogenetic  effects 
some  particular  stomach-ache  or  other  pain  that  the 
patient  complains  ot,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pathogenesy  of  another  medicine,  which  we  shall  suppose 
only  corresponds  to  the  case  in  this  particidar  symptom, 
would  it  not  be  to  set  all  science  at  defiance  to  give  the 
first  medicine  and  help  out  its  action  by  the  subsequent 
administration  of  the  stomach-ache  medicine  ?  This 
practice  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  compound  prescrip- 
tions of  the  oUopatbiats,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  are 
identical  with  those  given  in  justification  of  this  hotch- 
potch practice.  But  though  it  is  a  practice  to  be  repre- 
hended and  avoided,  I  fear  it  is  one  that  obtaiua  pretty 
extensively  amongst  homoeopathic  practitioners  in  rdation 
to  chronic  diseases ;  and  the  excuse  often  given  is,  that 
patients  with  these  affections  are  seen  at  such  long 
intervals  that  it  is  requisite  to  provide  them  with  a  course 
of  medicine,  and  as  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  ciired  by 
one  medicine,  the  next  beat  is  prescribed  to  follow  or  to 
be  taken  in  alternation  with  the  first.  The  more  fre- 
quent private  reason  for  the  alternation  in  such  caaes 
is  the  uncertainty  in  the  practitioner's  mind  aa  to 
which  is  the  proper  medicine — an  uncertainty  that  must 
often  exist  even  with  the  most  skilful  of  us  ;  and  the  ratio- 
nale of  the  practice  is  the  same  as  though  a  bad  shot 
should  put  two  or  three  bullets  into  his  rifle,  on  the  chance 
that  if  one  missed  the  other  might  hit,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  a  good  shot  would  be  much  more  certain  of 
hitting  his  mark  with  one  bullet  than  more,  as  the  pw- 
senee  of  others  might  deflect  the  best-directed  bullet  from 
its  course  by  their  mutual  eoneuasions.  The  practice, 
b^  no  means  uncommon  among  the  more  slovenly  prac- 
titioners of  homiBopathy,  of  giving  in  chronic  diseases 
*""  ''ifferent  medicliies  of  loti^  action,  one  ia  the  a 
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jng,  tbe  other  in  the  evening,  is  in  no  way  to  be  juatifled, 
though,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  alternation,  at 
not  Tery  remote  intervals,  of  a  long  and  a,  Bhort-acting 
medicine  in  chronic  diseases  is  often  highly  aueceaaful. 
As  a  rule,  however,  in  chronic  diseaaea  we  ahould  always 
wait  for  the  effect  of  one  medicine  before  adininistering 
the  nest ;  as  by  the  action  of  the  first  the  disease  may 
have  become  so  much  altered  as  no  longer  to  indicate  the' 
uae  of  the  second  medicine. 

It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  diaeaaea  of  a  flied 
course  and  character  ;  auch,  for  instance,  as  many  acute 
diseaaea,  where  our  medicines  are  employed  rather  for 
the  sake  of  moderating  the  violence  of  the  different  atagea 
of  the  diseaae,  than  with  the  hope  of  cutting  ehort  the 
entire  malady.  We  know  of  some  affections,  for  instance, 
where,  after  the  febrile  atage  haa  suhaided,  certain  other 
symptoms  will  inevitably  set  in,  and  we  are  quite  juati- 
fed,  even  by  Hahnemann's  rules,  in  prescribing  one 
remedy  adapted  to  the  febrile  condition,  followed  by 
another  more  apeciflcaDy  suited  to  the  other  aymptoma, 
and  if  the  febrile  disturbance  should  have  a  tendency  to 
recur  at  any  stage  of  the  diseaae,  our  antipyretic  may  be 
again  interpoaed  with  advantage. 

The  altenmtion  of  remedies  ia  also  justified  in  thoaci 
cases  where  we  have  previoualyhad  experience  of  the  course 
the  diaeaae  will  take,  and  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
different  medicinea  at  diflerent  periods,  For  inatance, 
we  know  of  aome  diaeaaea,  fi^im  experience,  that  a  cer- 
tain medicine  will  bring  them  a  certain  length  on  the  road 
to  core;  hut  that  tbis  medicine  is  advantageously  fol- 
lowed up  by  auch  another  medicine,  and  the  first  medi- 
cine is  useful  after  a  certain  action  of  the  latter.  The 
utility  of  experience  ia  shown  by  our  being  able  to  predi- 
cate beforeliand  the  effect  one  medicine  and  then  another 
would  have ;  hut  I  oonfeaa  such  eases  occur  but  rarely, 
eapecially  aicong  chronic  diaeaaea ;  and  therefore  the 
prescription  of  medicines  in  alternation  ia  very  seldom 
to  be  justified.  As  a  rule,  the  aafer,  better,  and  more 
scientific  plan  is,  in  every  case  where  that  ia  possible,  to 
take  afresh  survey  of  the  case  after  the  B.dm\Q\at^s«ivOT\. 
of  every  medicine,  before  we  think  oi  procee^u^  \»  'Coa  J 
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prcBcriptioa  of  another  medicine ;  for  it  may  anil  oRen 
docB  happen  that  after  the  patient  has  taken  our  first  medi- 
cine for  Bome  time,  the  aymptuma  atill  indicate  the  repe- 
tition of  that  medicine,  or  are  no  Sai  altered  as  to  demand 
qnite  a  different  remedy  &am  the  one  we  thought  at  first 
would  rightly  follow  that  we  first  prescribed.  The  case, 
however,  is  Jifierent  wliere  we  feel  pretty  well  aaaured 
that  in  the  course  of  the  disease  some  Bymptoms  of  a 
fixed  character  will  arise  that  will  indicate  the  employ- 
ment of  another  and  totally  difl'erent  medicine  ;  e,  y,, 
when,  in  the  case  of  females,  the  menatnial  function  'a 
certain  to  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  array  of  eymptoma, 
which  wo  know  will  require  to  be  treated  with  some  par- 
ticular medicine.  The  alternation  of  a  medicine  and  its 
antidote,  as  proposed  and  performed  by  Constantino 
Hering — in  this  way,  viz.,  p^inR  a  globule  of  cotoeyntk 
30,  and  a  teaapooutul  of  block  coffee  alternately — seenw 
certainly  to  be  highly  unscientific,  but  he  ciaima  for  it  a 
HuccesB  which,  if  authenticated,  would  undoubtedly 
justify  its  employment ;  poa^bly  there  is  truth  in  his 
legation  that  a  stronger  medicine  acts  tlirough  its 
weaker  antidote.  Hahnemann  has  advised  in  the  OrgatuM 
the  occasional  alternation  of  medicines  that  have  a  very 
eimilar  action,  such  as  sulphur  and  hepar  sulphuru,  but 
this  waa  at  the  time  when  he  entertained  the  idea  that  a 
medicine  could  not  bear  to  be  repeated  in  two  or 
more  succeasivc  doges  ;  and  we  may  conceive  that  these 
directions  wore  annulled  by  bis  aubsequent  admission 
that  a  medicine  might  be  repeated  on  incalculable  num- 
ber of  times,  not  only  without  bad  effects,  but  with  great 
advantage.  In  diseases  of  such  frightful  rapidity  aa 
cholera,  where  the  symptoms  change  from  minute  to 
minute,  it  is  often  imperative  to  give  the  most  appropriate 
medicines  in  alternation.  In  caaes  of  disease  attended 
constantly  or  intermittently  with  some  febrile  action, 
almost  every  practitioner  has  aeen  the  benefit  of  alter- 
nating oBonita  with  the  more  homteopathic  specific,  and 
the  results  of  practice  show  the  absurdity  of  the  fears  of 
our  clerical  censor,  to  the  effect  that  by  such  a  procoduie 
we  would  destroy  the  specific  relation  of  the  disease  to 
I  tin  iwtter  mts^suie.     T^  iU.'o&tnJdtm.  he  gives,  if  X  ■»■ 
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member  rightly,  is  this :  that  belladonna  is  the  homceo- 
pothic  specific  for  scarlet  fever,  but  if  we  take  away  the 
fever  by  menns  of  aaoniie,  we  leave  the  scarlet  only,  for 
whicli  belladonna  is  not  specific.  But  he  might  make 
himself  perfectly  eiiay  on  this  head,  for  we  cannot  take 
away  the  fever  without  destroying  the  specifie  malady  on 
which  the  fever  depends,  and  if  this  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  alternation  of  aconite  and  belladonna  better 
than  by  fteiWonna  alone,  the  practice  is  good;  for  we 
not  concerned,  in  our  treatment  of  any  disease,  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  any  particular  medicine  to  be  the  apeeiflcof 
that  disease,  but  to  cure  the  patient.  A  faet  or  two. 
however,  is  worth  all  the  speculation  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Becliet,  in  his  recent  work  on  Furulent  MeningitU, 
to  the  effect  that  when  he  ceased  to  give  the  suitable 
medicines  in  alternation  the  disease  became  aggravated.' 
Hahnemann  mentions  several  substances  as  suitable 
when  given  successively  in  chronic  diseases ;  thus  he 
states  that  calearea  follows  sulpkur  well,  and  Iveo- 
podiitm  calearea,  that  mereuriui,  belladonna,  and  iodium 
are  a  good  aeries,  and  that  tepia  and  nainiTn  vmriatieum 
succeed  each  otiier  weU.  Whether  it  was  merely 
oiperience,  or  the  certain  symptomatic  relationship 
the  medicines  in  these  series  bear  to  each  other, 
that  led  Hahnemann  to  recommend  tbem  in  succession, 
I  am  unable  to  detennine,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  intend  either  series  to  be  given  absolutely,  but  only 
if  on  investigation  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  admitted 
of  their  administration.  What  he  probably  meant  to  say 
was,  that  it  would  often  be  found  that  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  sulphwr  for  instance,  calearea  would  be 
indicated ;  but  this  ia  very  different  from  the  prac- 
tice of  some  homiEopaths,  whom  I  have  seen  prescribe  for 
a  case  of  chronic  disease  a  long  list  of  remedies  to  be 
taken  in  succession,  whatever  might  happen.  Such 
practice  is  mere  slovenliness  and  carelessness ;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  that  the  second 
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remedy  in  such  a  prescriptioo  would  atill  be  indicated 
after  the  Mtion  of  the  first  had  expired,  or  the  third  after 
the  use  of  the  second,  Hahnemmin' a  advice  on  tliis  point 
is  to  be  conBidered  useful,  in  so  far  aa  that  we  may  expect 
such  and  such  medicines  to  be  indicated  al^r  such  and 
such  others ;  hut  it  was  never  meant  by  him  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  making  a  careful  survey'  of  the 
ease,  after  the  expiry  of  the  action  of  each  medicine,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  indications  for  the  nest  remedy  to  be 

Hahnemann  also  speaks  occasionally  of  intercurrent 
remedies — medicines,  t«  wit,  that  might  be  interposed 
betwixt  two  doses  of  an  antipsoric.  This  plan  he  pro- 
posed at  the  period  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remedies,  he  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of  any 
antipsorica  vrithout  the  interposition  of  another  remedy. 
Latterly,  however,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  entertained  no  dread  of  repeating  the  remedy  an  in- 
calculable number  of  times,  so  that  if  the  medicine 
continued  still  to  be  indicated,  there  would  now  be 
nothing  un-Hahnemannio  in  repeating  it  immediately 
without  the  interposition  of  any  intercurrent  remedy. 

Still,  in  some  of  the  instances  Hahnemann  gives,  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  give  one  of  his  intercurrent 
remedies ;  thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  great 
use  in -cases  of  chronic  disease,  where  the  menses  come 
too  early,  too  profusely,  or  last  too  long,  to  interpose 
a  dose  (or  several  doses)  of  nux  vomica.  The  more 
constitutional  treatment  is  not  thereby  interrupted  but 
rather  oflsisted. 

The  next  point  that  demands  consideration  is  the 
question — Is  it  unneeesgari)  to  give  two  or  more  modietnei 
at  once?  Almost  the  first  attacks  of  Hahnemann  upon 
the  practice  of  the  old  school  were  denunciations  agamst 
its  complex  prescriptions,  and  almost  Ids  first  earnest  en- 
treaty to  his  colleagues  was  to  give  but  one  medicine  At 
a  time.  However  thoroughly  we  may  know  the  action  Of 
two  medicines  separately,  it  ia,  says  he,  impossible  that 
we  can,  from  any  knowledge  we  possess  of  their  separate 
action,  predict  what  will  be  their  efi'ects  in  combination. 
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Quackery,  he  exelaima,  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
complex  mixtures."  What  a  withering  anrcasra  does  he 
not  pass  upon  the  ordinary  Buieutiflc  hotch-potch  ayatem 
in  that  extraordinary  preface  to  the  Theaaurui  Medi- 
eaminum  !'  How  he  showa  up  the  extravagant  folly  of 
the  pedantic  prescriptions  of  the  old  school,  with  their 
constituent,  base,  excipient,  correotive,  and  director.  The 
argumenta  thai;  hold  good  against  the  mixtures  of 
the  old  school  are  equally  applicable  to  any  combinations 
of  the  homoeopathic  medicines.  Notwithstanding  this, 
several  leading  men  in  the  homoeopathic  hody  have  seri- 
ously proposedapracticetantamountto  the  mixing  of  two 
different  remedies  in  one  prescription.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  BritUh  Journal  of  Momceopathg,  Dr.  Liedbeck  of 
Sweden  proposes  to  give,  in  cases  where  two  medicines 
aeem  equally  indicated,  the  chemical  compound  of  such 
two,  if  such  a  substance  exist ;  for  example,  he  says  that 
in  chloroaia,  with  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  which  iron,  wita 
indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  aulphur  required  for 
some  cutaneous  disease,  hehadfoundit  very  advantageous 
to  administer  the  chemical  combination  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, to  wit,  aulphvrel  of  iron.  Again,  he  believes 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  acetate  of  iron  in  chloroaia 
depends  aa  much  upon  the  anemia-producing  power  of 
the  acetic  acid  in  the  medicine  as  on  the  specific  virtues 
of  the  iron;  for  the  physiological  action  of  the  acetic  acid, 
he  refers  to  the  popular  experience  that  vinegar  produces 
emaciation. ;  and  he  makes  a  statement,  very  remarkable 
as  coming  &om  so  sagacious  and  old  a  homoeopathiat,  to 
the  efiect  that  we  know  of  no  phyaiological  proving  of  the 
aeclaie  of  iron,  when  we  are  told  by  Hahnemann  himself, 
that  most  of  the  symptoms  he  gives  under  the  head  of 
fermm-weTB  produced  by  its  acetate.  ^onnufti/Kam  bonus 
darmilat  Mouienes.  Dr.  Liedbeck  is  so  proud  of  his  in- 
troduction of  this  mixture-practice  into  homceopathy, 
that  he  soundly  rates  Dr.  Hering  for  plagiarism  of  his 
original  idea,  when  the  latter  worthy  recomraenda  ealearea 
~^enica  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy."  Many  years  before 
,  however,  Dr.  .^gidi'  had  made  a  propoaitiou  for 
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the  mixture  of  two  remedies  in  certain  cases,  'whuji 
deservea  our  attention,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  amongst  our  German  colleagues.  He  begina 
by  saying  that  we  all  know  the  wonderful  effeeta  of  mi- 
neral watera  in  certain  cases,  how  they  sometimes  cure 
diseases  that  have  resisted  uU  the  resourcee  of  art ;  and 
when  we  examine  the  mineral  waters,  we  find  that  they 
contain,  in  small  quantities  generally,  more  than  one  anti- 
DHoric  medicine.  Tliia  fact  may,  he  saya,  be  useful  as  a 
LinttothehomceopathiBtin  the  treatment  of  certain  obsti- 
nate diseases,  and  wliilat  bearing  always  ia  view  the  great 
therapeutic  law  of  similia  nmilibut,  he  may  still  give  two 
medicines  in  combination,  Supposing  a  case  for  which 
he  cannot  find  any  one  medicine  that  covers  the  whole 
symptoms,  hut  that  one  portion  corresponds  to  the  action 
of  one  medicine,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  another ; 
in  such  a  case  it  is,  he  contends,  useful  to  give  the  two 
remedies  together.  A  certain  number  of  the  globules 
of  each  is  to  be  put  in  a  bottleful  of  water,  the  whole 
well  shalieu,  and  thus  given  to  the  patient.  He  observes 
that  it  won't  do  to  give  medicines  thus  that  antidote  each 
other,  or  such  as  have  a  svmptomatic  relationship  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  procedure  is  only  admisaihle  with  remedies 
that  have  a  totally  different  mode  of  action.  He  saya 
we  act  according  to  this  principle  when  we  give  such 
compounds  as  hepar  mJfhwm  and  cinntAar  (he  forgets 
to  say  that  one  of  these  at  least  has  been  perfectly  and 
the  other  partially  proved  hy  Hahnemann  himself),  and 
he  states  that  Hering  virtually  recognises  the  same  praty 
tice  when  he  proposes"'  to  prove  augite,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
other  minerals,  which  are  only  chemical  compounds  of 
substances  already  employed  m  homceopathy  [  hut  it  is 
one  thing  to  recommendtbeprovingof  a  compound  body, 
and  another  to  propose  its  administration  without 
proving :  the  first  is  m  accordance,  the  last  contrary  to 
all  the  teachings  of  Hahnemann  and  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  homceopathy.  ^Egidi'a  suggestion  caused,  aa  I 
have  stated,  some  little  controversy  among  the  Gremu^^ 
homceopathists,  and  the  practice  he  proposed  was  §p^^H 


taHj  condemned,  even  by  those  whose  opinioDs  in  other     ^^M 
lespecta  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  tenchings  of     ^^M 
Sahnemann.     It  was  uaiTersully  agreed  that  it  would  be      ^^| 
a  dangerous  ionovation  on  the  hitherto  pure  and  simple 
practice  of  giving  only  those  remedies  whose  positive 
actioa  on  the  healthy  was  known. 

Schron"  has  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  are       ^^ 
difltinguifihed  by  hia  uaual  common  sense.     He  says  the      ^^M 
mixing  of  several  homoaopathic  medicines  ia  not  only  re-      ^^M 
pDgoant  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  homoeopathy,  but  it      ^^M 
Tenders  quite  uuserviceahle  an  a  posterior  source  for       ^^ 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  medicines.     Two 
medicines,  we  believe,  cannot  act  exactly  alike,  and  our 
aim  is  to  select  the  most  appropriate  one.     Affhen  this 
is  done  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  administer  along  with  it 
the  second  less  appropriate  medicine.     Were  this  to  be 
given  on  account  of  some  secondary  symptoms,  it  could 
only  proceed  from  a  want  of  diaanostic  knowledge  or  from        ^^ 
ignorance  of  the  pathological  relationship  of  the  symptoms;      ^H 
in  both  instances,  therefore,  from  false  grounds.     If  the      ^H 
medicine  we  select  is  chosen  in  reference  to  the  pathog-      ^^M 
□omonic  primary  symptoms,  then  there  is  no  occasion  to       ^H 
give  one  at  the  same  time  for  the  secondary  symptoms, 
which  are  dependent  on  the  fonner.     For  the  idea  of 
disease,  like  the  idea  of  organism,  is  a  totality,  a  unity. 
But  supposing  two  remedies  were  to  posaeas  exactly  the 
same  action,  the  only  reason  for  giving  the  aecond»would 
be  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the  first,  a  practice 
utterly   inexcusable   when    the   same    object   could   ba 
obtained  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  first ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  we  should  know  for  certain  which  medicine 
waa  instrumental  in  the  cure.     The  employment  of  mix- 
Imres  of  medicines  could,  says  Schron,  only  be  'admissible 
after  the  pure  efl'ects  of  such  misturea  had  been  nacer- 
tained  on  the  healthy. 

It  was  in  contbrmity  with  this  laat-mentioned  rule,  that 
Dr.  Jlohn"  thought  of  the  employment  of  mixtures  of 
our  homceopathic  remedies,  whereby  he  expected  very  good 
results  would  be  gained  to  practical  medicine ;  but  a-  '■~ 
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knew  that  it  wob  impossible,  from  tbe  knuwQ  effects  of  two 
simple  medicines,  to  predict  what  shoiild  be  the  effect  of 
these  when  conjoined,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
proved  in  combination,  and  actually  carried  bis  proposi' 
tion  into  efi'ect  as  regards  a  few  snbatanees.  He  tried, 
namely,  «u2  vomica  in  combination  with  gulphur,  and. 
belladonna  in  combination  with  aconite,  on  several  persons, 
and  thought  he  detected  symptoms  trom  their  use,  which 
were  proper  to  each  ingredient  in  the  mixture.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  antidotes,  the  reaulta 
should  have  been  nothing  at  all ;  for  nux  we  are  told  is 
the  antidote  of  mlphur,  and  belladonna  the  antidote  of 
aconite.  When  the  miiture  heresy  was  first  mooted. 
Dr.  Griesselichp  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  instituting 
physiological  experiments  with  the  mixtures,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  a  tew  trials  with  miirtures  of  globules 
on  patients,  but  with  no  encouraging  result.  He  shortly 
after  this'  declared  the  whole  business  to  he  a  retrograde 
step.  Another  modification  of  the  mixture-practice  is 
what  we  find  to  prevail  pretty  extensively  in  recorded 
histories  of  homceopathic  treatment,  viz.,  the  giving  of 
one  medicine  intenuUly,  and  the  local  application  of  a 
perfectly  different  one.  Thus  we  often  find  arnica  used 
extem^y  as  a  lotion,  and  aconite  or  belladonna  given 
the  while  alternately ;  and  Mr.  Leadam  has  detailed 
some  cases  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  (f 
Homaapathy,  where  he  gave  some  medicine,  such  as  ed- 
carea  or  li/copodium  internally,  while  using  a  local  appli- 
cation of  calendula  to  the  womb. 

Tet  another  variety  of  this  practice  is  that  proposed 
by  Drs.  Eoux  and  Pantbin  at  the  Congress  in  Paris,  in 
1851,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Gauwerky  at  the  homoeo- 
pathic meeting  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1853,  to  mix,  namely, two 
or  more  different  dilutions  of  the  medicine  together,  in 
order  that  the  patient  might  enjoy  tbe  advantages  likelj' 
to  flow  from  the  nse  of  both  high  and  low  dilutions. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mixture-practice,  undtt 
whatever  variety  it  presents  itself,  is  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion on  the  simple  prescriptions  of  Hahnemann,  for  we 
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have  not  tbe  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  the  action 
of  a  eheniically  compounded  body  will  be  at  nil  like 
that  of  both  the  simple  substancea  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed; that  arsenife  of  lime,  for  instance,  aa  Hering  has 
proposed,  will  have  the  united  effects  of  anemic  and  Umb, 
or  that  the  iodide  of  mercury  ■will  exhibit  the  properties  of 
iodine  and  mercury.  All  preyioua  esperience  teaches  ub 
the  reverse.  How  unlike  in  every  reapect  is  the  neutral 
salt  muriate  of  soda  to  its  conatituenta,  muriatic  acid  and 
Boda;  how  ditterent  the  eft'eets  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
Ume  from  those  of  their  compoimd,  sulphate  of  lime. 
Still  less  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  the  mere  admix- 
ture, without  chemical  combination,  of  different  homceo- 
pathic  medicines  will  produce  a  tertviim  quid,  having  the 
united  properties  of  both,  especially  if  they  be,  as  Dp. 
Molin  proposed,  substances  of  alUed  and  therefore  anti- 
dotal action.  Each  medicine,  simple  or  compound,  must 
be  proved  as  to  its  effects  on  the  healthy,  before  we  can 
venture  to  give  it  with  confidence  to  the  aick,  and  any 
adminiatrfltion  of  the  compounds,  without  flrat  proving 
tliem,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crude  empiriciam ; 
and  yet  not  only  has  the  adminiatration  of  such  chemical 
compounds  been  gravely  propoaed,  without  preliminaiT 
physiological  proving,  but  the  mere  mixture  of  our  ordi- 
nary polvchrests  has  been  advised  and  practised.  A  ho- 
meeoputhic  practitioner  once  seriously  mformed  me  that 
his  practice  was  to  give  in  ahuost  every  case  a  mixture 
of  several  liomreopathic  medicines,  for  he  felt  convinced 
that  those  that  were  not  suitable  would  not  act,  but  only 
the  one  that  was  indicated,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
mixture.  According  to  this  plan,  the  moat  iniallible 
method  would  he  to  make  an  universal  medicine,  by 
mingling  together  in  certain  proportions  every  known 
and  imknown  medicinal  substance ;  and  if  the  disease 
■was  subject  to  the  power  of  medicine  at  all,  this  wonder- 
ful com]M)und  must  inevitably  cure  it.  In  fact,  such  a 
plan  was  actually  proposed  some  yeara  ago  by  a  homceo- 

Sathie  dilettante,  who  gave  the  name  of  omnium  to  his 
electable  compound.     He  should  methinks  ha^ia  kAVot 
termed  it  omnibus. 
■  The  next  question  that  fdla  under  our  coiiBiiEraJcu: 
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ifi  this — Are  there  any  modes  of  treatment  not  eCridly  ho- 
mtBopatkie  admm»ible  or  nece»tary  in  conjunction  with  the 
homvopathie  treatment  f  This  question,  which  must  be 
answered  decidedly  in  the  affirmntiye,  might  well  form 
the  Buhject  of  a  separate  lecture,  but  as  it  ia  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  into  minute  details  respecting  all  the  aiu< 
iliaries  required  or  available  by  the  horoceopBthiBt,  X 
shall  only  cursorily  allude  to  the  variouB  accesaariea  tjut 
m^"  be  adtantagoously  employed  in  certain  casea. 

Hahnemann  was  very  shy  of  advising  anything  lliBt 
could  have  the  appearance  of  interfering  with  or  supra^ 
seding  the  employment  of  the  homoeopathic  medicmea. 
Howerer,  we  find  that  even  he  did  not  altogether  refiw 
to  resort  to  other  methods  in  cases  that  required  them, 
Ke  recommended,'  for  instance,  a  resort  to  what  hs 
terms  antipathic  or  palliative  measures  in  urgent  caaea, 
whore  the  danger  to  life  is  so  great  and  imminent  as  to 
preelude  the  employment  of  the  horateopiithic  medicinea; 
in  ca8e3,  for  example,  of  asphyxia  and  suBpended  wri- 
mation  from  lightning,  suffocation,  freezing,  drowning, 
etc.  In  such  caaes  we  should  employ,  he  says,  slight 
electric  shocks,  clysters  of  strong  coffee,  powerful  pen- 
fumes,  gradual  application  of  beat,  etc.  etc.  Also  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  the  antidote,  chemical  or  otherwia^ 
should  be  used.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Gl«nnan 
HomcBOpatbie  Society,  in  1830,'  and  also  in  the  first  edi- 
tiou  of  ttie  Ohronie  ttiseaieg,  he  advises  the  employment 
of  fine  electric  shocks  in  paralytic  affections,  and  the 
application  of  a  pitch-plaster  to  produce  an.  eruption  on 
the  akin.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  woA,' 
however,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  he 
solemnly  retracts  this  advice.  In  certain  cases  he 
advisea  the  employment  of  animal  magnetism,"  in  a 
very  moderate  manner,  however.  The  PriessnitBian 
water-cure  he  Bets  bis  fece  against ;'  but  he  highly 
approves  of  certain  appliances  of  the  cold-water  ay*- 
tern  for  the  cure  oi  paralysed  parts.  The  methods 
he  alludes  to  are  chiefly  cold-water  douches  and  shower* 
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baths ;  and  theae  he  holds  to  bfi  homceopathie  in  their 
action,  as  he  says  cold  water  in  ita  primary  action 
causes  partial  inaensibility  and  immobUity  of  the  parts 
it  is  applied  to."  The  auiiliary  employment  of  some  of 
the  appliances  of  the  flo-called  hydropathic  system  baa 
met  with  muc-h  greater  fevour  at  the  bauds  of  many  of 
Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  a  great  deid  has  been  written 
upon  the  water-cure  by  bomoBopathie  practitioners ;  some 
of  whom  have  attempted  to  refer  ita  beneficial  eftecta  to 
ite  homoBopathio  action,  like  Halmemann ;  whOst  one,  a 
oertain  Dr.  Starke,'  attributes  its  influence  to  the  infini- 
teaimal  quantity  of  silicea  contained  in  suspension  in 
Bpring  water,  a  very  fer-fetched  and  utterly  untenable 
idea,  metbinks.  Otaera,  whilst  pointing  out  its  advan- 
tages as  a  therapeutic  agent,  used  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  homceopathic  ti-eatraent,  have  seen  and 
stated  that  ita  effects  cannot  be  generally  ascribed  to  the 
homceopathic  principle.  Among  those  of  our  body  who 
have  written  "on  the  wat«r-cure  I  may  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  essays  of  Kurt;;,'  Brutzer,'  Hampe,'  Ott,"  and 
Euasell,'  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  ox- 
hausted.  It  is  evident  that  the  water-cure  can  form  no 
alliance  with  allopathy,  for  the  most  distinguished  hydro- 
pathic practitioners,  in  this  country  at  least,  either  reject 
altogether  the  use  of  drugs,  or  only  employ  the  homceopa- 
thic remedies  when  they  conaitkr  it  requisite  to  have 
resort  to  medicinal  treatment. 

Some  bomcEopathista  have  expressed  partial  approba- 
tion of  blood-letting  in  certain  cases ;  but  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  imagine  its  utility,  except  in  those  cases  of 
plethoric  individuals,  where  a  bleeding  at  very  abort 
mtervals  haa  long  been  practised,  and  where  the  patient 
JB  threatened  with  untoward  symptoms,  from  the  want  of 
his  accustomed  depletion.  In  such  cases  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  trust  to  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  periodical 
depletion,  but  of  course  we  should  only  have  to  practise 
it  at  the  commencement  of  our  treatment ;  the  bene- 
ficial change  induced  by  the  bomceopntbic    treatia«o.t 
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would  Boon  supersede  tlie  neceHsitj-  of  resorting  to  any  such 
barbarous  practice.  It  ia  a  qnestiou  il'  tlie  hemoBpBBtic 
apparatus  of  Dr,  Junoi!,  which  Hahneniann  occiisionally 
emplojad,  would,  not,  even  in  auch  cases,  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

Among  those  homceopathists  who  have  giren  a  quah- 
fled  assent  to  the  empWment  of  blood-letting  in  cer- 
tain esceptional  eases  I  may  mention  Dr.  Kretsch- 
mar,''  who  considers  that  a  small  bleeding  or  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  may  be  advisable  in  eases  of  sudden 
mflammations  of  the  brain  or  heart,  in  croup,  and 
also  in  pneumonia.  Dr.  C.  Hering'  counsels  the  ap- 
plication of  a  few  leeches  to  the  throat  of  children 
suddenly  seized  with  croup,  pending  the  arrival  of  a 
physician.  Dr.  Miiller  ana  Dr.  Bummei'  both  allowed 
the  occasional  necessity  for  blood-letting  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  homosopathic  practice ;  but  the  latter 
subsequently  denied  that  it  was  ever  necessarr  in  tkose 
eases  of  acute  inflammation  where  formerly  he  bad 
supposed  it  might  be  useful.  Dr.  Eau  was  at  first  not 
sure  that  we  could  altogether  dispense  with  blood- 
letting in  acute  inflammations,  and  in  one  of  his  works* 
he  actually  details  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungSj 
which  he  treated  with  veneserfiiona  and  homceopathic  reme- 
dies ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  states  that  this  was  the 
last  ease  in  which  he  considered  it  necessaiy  to  resort  to 
the  practice,  so  that  latterly  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
altogether  of  its  yalue  under  any  cireumBtancea.  Pro- 
fessor Henderson"  says  that  he  has  occasionally  deemed 
it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  in 
some  acute  diseases,  in  order  "  to  fiwUitate  the  action  rf 
the  homceopathic  remedies ;"  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
he  has  considered  this  necessary.  Dr.  Charge'  con- 
siders that  cases  may  occur,  though  only  rarely  aad 
exceptionally,  where  blood-letting  may  be  required. 
He  aays,  "  I  willingly  aUow  the  lancet  to  rust  in  i1> 
case,  but  I  do  not  break  it."  On  the  other  band, 
it  baa  been  shown  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold,^  that  venesectios 
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Ims  no  daim  to  be  conaidered  an  antiphlogiBtic.  Dra. 
Elwert*  and  Seliubert'  have  written  articles  condemna- 
tory of  bleeding ;  and  Dr.  Kiickert"'  replied  to  the  article 
of  EretBchmar  formerly  alluded  to,  denjing  the  neces- 
sity, though  admitting  the  antiphlogiiitio  power  of 
blood-letting.  Methioks  now  that  some  of  our  allopathic 
brethren,  especially  Dr,  Dietl"  of  Vienna,  have  statistically 
proved  not  only  the  absolute  uselessness  but  the  positive 
mjuriousneas  of  bleeding  in  ,pnenmonia,  there  is  little 
occBfiion  for  us  to  defend,  still  less  to  recommend  the 
employment  of  such  a  hurtful  mode  of  treatment,  wben  we 
h&Te  real  antiphlogistics  o*  undoubted  eliica<;y  with  which 
to  combat  every  variety  of  inflammation.  It  may  inspire 
ignorant  bystanders  with  great  respect  for  us  to  see  ua 
^unge  our  lancet  into  the  turgid  vein  of  our  oppressed 
patient,  draw  off  a  crimson  stream  of  that  vital  fluid, 
"for  which,"  aa  Hahnemann  says,"  "even  Moses  showed 
BO  much  reapect,"  and  thereby  procure  for  him  an  imme- 
diate though  transient  remission  from  his  sufferings ;  but 
we  shall  better  consult  his  advantage  and  our  own  credit 
as  curers  of  disease,  if  we  resort  to  the  more  laborious 
but  less  ostentatious  work  of  carefully  selecting  the 
specific  remedy  homteopathicaOy  indicated  for  the  dis- 

We  occasionally,  though  rarely,  find  that  it  will 
not  do  to  stop  suddenly  the  use  of  purgatives  in 
those  long  accustomed  to  their  almost  daily  use,  we 
ahull  succeed  much  better  if  we  gradually  limit  their 
employment ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases, 
we  can  prohibit  them  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  any 
bad  results.  In  the  course  of  some  diseases  it  undoubtedly 
happens  that  the  bowels  will  not  display  any  reactive 
power  to  the  influence  of  our  homoeopathic  medicines, 
aad  in  such  cases  it  occasionally  becomes  necessary  that 
we  ebould  assist  their  action  by  means  of  a  lavement,  a 
cold-water  compress,  or  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  There  is  no 
advantage-  gained  by  bigotedly  refusing  to  avail  ourselves 
of  these  almost  mechanical  means  of  removing  &  i&wft%  o1 
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impacted  indurated  feces,  under  the  delusion  tliat  by  bo 
doing  we  are  departing  from  the  liomceopathic  principle. 
The  cause  of  the  obstruction  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  owing  to  some  aateiior  ^opathic  treatment 
to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  all  the  accoatomed  irritant 
medicines  which  h^  beeo  lued  for  bringing  the  bowels 
into  unnatural  activity,  and  which,  by  their  over-stimulat- 
ing efiecta,  had  left  them  in  a  atate  of  morbid  inseneibibty 
to  the  tuual  stinmli.  I  havp  recently  treated  with  per- 
fect success  a  case  of  chronic  disease  of  many  years'  dura- 
tion, where  the  patient  hod  been  in  tbe  habit  of  taking 
a  daily  purge,  gradually  increased  from  the  weakest  to 
the  strongert  doses,  and  where  the  bowels  could  not  be 
brought  to  act  by  any  known  homteopathio  medicament, 
nor  evesby  the  most  diligentuaeof  lavements  or  tbe  kine- 
sipathlc  processea.  As  the  patient  aufiered  GxceeBiTelT 
if  the  bowela  remained  constipated  tor  a  few  daya,  I  al- 
lowed her  to  use  caator-oil  occasionally  at  her  own  discre- 
tion, advising  her  not  to  take  it  oftener  than,  twice  a,  week. 
She  Boon  found,  as  herhealth  improved  under  the  liomceo- 
pathic treatment,  that  much  smaller  quantities  of  caator- 
oil  sufficed  than  those  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using; 
subaequently  that  she  coidd  subatitute  the  lavement  of 
warm  water  for  the  castor-od ;  then  that  the  bowels  would 
be  opened  twice  or  thrice  a  week  naturally,  and  finally, 
they  came  to  open  every  day  without  aasiatance  ;  at  fiist 
with  some  considerable  straining,  but  afterwards  withoiit 
disagreeable  feelings. 

In  the  elerventh  volume  of  the  British  Journal  ofSomat- 
paths  t^^  question  of  the  necessity  for  occasionally  having 
resort  to  purgatives  has   been   weU.  diaenssed   by  Dr. 
Black,  who,  whilst  he  contends  for  the  general  Bufficien(y 
of  homtEopiithic  treatment  for  the  cure  of  diseaaea  wbwe 
drugs  are  required,  admits   that    there  are  exceptionit 
cases  where  the  use  of  aperients  is  neccasary,     Ttum 
exceptions  may,  he  says,  be  classed  under  three  heads ; —    t 
1.   where  a  toreign  body  baa  been  swallowed,  and  it  «•     | 
deemed  expedient  to  hurry  its  eipidsion   tlirough  th9     j 
bowels.     2.  'WUetc  &  ■^a.XiieiAV^'ioi  tt.\ciw  time  taken     f 
aperients  andw^erc,  os.^ts'.,  *i^ie  •^m*^'^  ™^'saAT«w«i 
of  lionioeopat\iVc  xomeiieft  "\a  W  a -i\«^  ■^ffix<i-^a*..jS«iaB& 
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to  produce  an  evacuation,  even  with  the  aid  of  ainiL.- 
injections.  3.  Where  organic  atrieture  or  other  mecna- 
nical  obstacle  prevents  the  paBeage  of  a  solid  atool. 

I  am  jncliaed  to  doubt  it  purgatives  will  be  of  much 
service  in  the  first  clasa  of  eaaea  supposed  by  Dr.  Black, 
except  the  foreign,  bod^  be  small,  and  its  composition  of 
Boch  a  nature  as  to  reader  ita  expulsion  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed  by  Hahnemann, 
of  a  bard  dry  pill  of  belladonna  or  other  narcotic  poison, 
we  can  conceive  that  if  it  pass  rapidly  through  the  bowels 
it  may  produce  no  poisonous  eff'ects,  but  that  it  might  be 
dissolved  and  so  be  enabled  to  act,  by  a  longer  sojourn  in 
the  aliment^y  canal,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tinal secretions;  hence  its  rapid  expulsion  by  a  saline  pur- 
gative would  perhaps  be  a  judicious  and  even  a  necessary 
procedure.  In  the  second  case,  the  occurrence  of  a  pro- 
loQged  constipation  might,  in  many  cases,  be  innocuous, 
if  unattended  by  other  sutferinga  attributable  to  the 
I  confined  state  of  the  bowels,  auch  as  headache,  pain,  etc. 
Ill  the  third  case,  purgatives  are  sometunea  imperatively 
required. 

The  use  of  certain  derivative  appliances  has  been  practised 
and  recommended  by  some  horn  oeopathista  (and  by  Hahne- 
mann himself  as  lately  as  1830,  aa  I  have  shown  above) ;  for 
inetance,  in  cases  where  the  eruption  of  an  eiantheraatoua 
tever  has  been  suddenly  auppreaaed  and  serious  cerebral 
excitement  has  resulted,  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply 
some  irritant  to  the  skin,  auch  as  mustard,  ammonia,  or 
tartar-emetic  ointmentj  fHctions  with  onions,  etc.,  with  a 
view  of  obviating  the  immediate  danger  by  a  restoration  of 
the  exanthematic  process  to  the  skin.  I  am  unable  to 
speak  from  experience  of  this  plan,  but  there  aeeras  to  be 
eome  plausibility  in  it,  and  it  might  be  tried  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  our  homeopathic  remedies  to  restore 
the  eruption  to  the  akin. 

The  employment  of  stimulants,  such  as    wine    a 
brandy,  in  certain  forms  of  typhus,  with  low  ia\j.tt,ftt\G% 
delirium,  feeble  pulse,  and  excesiive  proattation  oi  W* 
vital  powers,  is  oecaaionally  necessary  -,  and  1  tave  *fcea. 
many  caees  wbicb  were  apparently  rescued,  frotn  avc^'i^?. 
At  tbeir  use.     Most  homoeopathiats  ate  agreed  ott  "Aas. 
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point,  and  the  pxliibition  of  such  stimulants  may  be  looked 
upon  more  as  a  dietetic  than  a  medicinal  remedy ;  but 
though  Tery  useful  in  such  casea,  their  indiscriminate  use 
in  the  debility  accompanying  many  chroiiic  diseases  is 
highlyperniciouB,  and tneiroccasional employment  in.  sucb 
casfsisonly  to  be  allowed  under  certain  rare  circumstances. 
Such  an  employment  of  them  clearly  beloiiga  t-o  dietetics. 

lu  croup,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plau,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  GriesBelioh,"  to  apply  to  the  throat  a  eponge 
dipped  in  hot  water,  it  often  gives  almost  immediate 
relief;  it  ehould  be  applied  disagreeably  worm. 

There  are  many  of  the  processes  of  the  water-cure  mi 
of  the  Idnesipatbic  system  that  may  be  used  with  advas- 
tage  as  auxiliaries  to  homoropathic  treatment. 

Tlie  employment  of  a  Bmall  galyanic  battery  or  of  the 

falvanio  chains  of  Pulvermaclier  is  often  advisable ;  and 
have  witnessed  remarkable  results  Jrom  the  nee  of 
Sunn's  metallic  chains  in  nervous  and  hysterical  subjects, 
where  there  is  deficient  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  ex- 
tremities,  The  hemospastic  apparatus  of  Dr.  Junod  waa 
employed  occasionally  by  Hahnemann  himself,  and  aeems 
to  ofler  certain  advantagea  in  the  treatment  of  conges- 
tiona  of  importtnt  organs.  In  such  cases  its  application 
will  often  enable  us  to  administer  -with,  success  a  homceo- 
pathic  remedy,  which  might  be  unable  to  act  in  conse- 

tuence  of  the  congestion.  In  cases  of  'apoplesy  and 
emorrhage  horn  various  internal  organs  it  seems  to  oSet 
every  chance  of  being  useful.  Dry  eupping,  of  wbiub 
Junod's  apparatus  is  a  modification,  has  teen  tised  and 
recommended  in  similar  caaea  by  many  homteopathists. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Hahnemami  for  the  employ- 
ment of  animal  magnetism  in  certain  cases,  and  most  of 
U8  have  witnessed  its  good  effects  in  some  affections. 

Nor  is  it  beneath  the  consideration  of  the  homoeopatldBt 
to  attend  to  the  practical  rules  dedueible  trom  the  obsei^ 
vations  of  Beichenbach,  more  especially  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  bed,  in  cases  of  nervous  patienta,  aait 
lias  been  foimd,  as  you.  ore  doubtless  aware,  that  ceptoia 
jiervoua  patientB 
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lie  in  what  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  with 
the  head  to  the  north  and  the  i'eet  to  the  south. 

Another  method  of  treatment,  which  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  of  which  some  of  the  homojopathists 
of  Germany  have  availed  themselves  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  the  so-called  thirst-ciu-e  of  Schroth,  which  con- 
siata  in  forbidding  the  patient  drinks  of  ail  kinds,  except 
perhaps  a  very  small  quantity  of  wine  every  two  or  three 
oays,  and  in  allowing  na  the  only  food  stale  wheaten 
bread.  I  have  heard  of  some  extraordinary  cures,  eape- 
dally  of  malignant  tumours  and  other  supposed  incurable 
maladies,  effected  by  this  method,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  eighth  voliune  of  the  BritUh  Jbumtd 
of  So  mwop  athy. 

On  the  subject  of  auxiliaries  to  homceopathic  treatment 
I  would  refer  you  to  an  excellent  paper  p\ibliahed  by  Dr. 
Madden,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  tne  British  Journal  of 
Somcpopatki/,  where  you  will  find  many  points  treated  of 
mach  more  thoroughly  than  I  am  able  to  do  on  this 
occasion. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  specially  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  homceopathic  doctrines  and  practice,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  oeeupving 
your  time  with  a  detail  of  matters  that  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  Taj  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  I  couid  not 
omit  all  aliuBion  to  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  more  especially 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  honneopatbic  prac- 
titioner to  be  made  aware  of  any  meana  whereby  the 
cure  of  his  patienta  may  be  advanced  and  the  action 
of  hia  specifics  promoted.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  written  by  certain  homceopathie  purists  on  the 
subject  of  non-homcBopathic  auxiliaries,  as  well  in  thia 
country  as  abroad,  which  I  think  we  might  have  been 
spared,  hiid  the  writers  allowed  their  common  sense  to 
guide  them,  instead  of  their  prejudices.  It  seema  as 
though  they  held  it  to  be  a  species  of  high  treason  towards 
Hahnemann  to  cure  patients  in  any  other  iNa.-j  ttia,Ti\i-^ 
homceopathic  medicines ;  but  it  should  \i6  Temfcrn^jeT-ii. 
that  the  mission  of  the  physician  is  to  inveaiigate  ctst^ 
method  of  trf^atment  that  seema  likely  to  S)ette?A  \a» 
patients,  and  that  wien  any  new  method  ia  ^tcfieuWii  Vo. 
K  B.  2  .^ 
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him  hia  first  inquiry  should  be  not — Is  this  homoeopathic? 
but — la  this  useful  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ?  The 
most  rigid  self-styled  Sahnemanaifln  can  scarcely  fall  to 
employ  in  his  practice  many  remedial  means  for  the  cure 
of  Dis  patients  which  the  wildest  imagination  could  not 
pronounce  homceopathic ;  such  as  a  regulated  diet,  lur, 
exercise,  fomentations,  poultices,  compresHes,  cold  bath- 
ing, lavements,  etc.,  besides  the  multiiariuus  operations 
of  surgery ;  and  having  thereby  conceded  the  principle 
that  something  besides  hom<copathic  medicines  is  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  of  dieeaaea,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he 
should  express  such  alarm,  and  so  loudly  condemn  other 
means  which  have  the  same  object,  yiz,,  the  promotion  of 
the  cure  of  diseases  without  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  specific  remedy,  far  leas  superseding  it.  Of  such  a 
character  are  the  non-homceopathic  auxiliaries  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  practitioner  who,  from  a  bigoted  notion  of  consistency 
to  homisopathy.  should  refuse  to  employ  other  meana  in 
cases  where  homoeopathic  medicines  are  not  applicable, 
would  be  highly  cdpable,  and  would  be  sacrificing  his 
patients  for > the  pursuit  of  a  whim. 

Cases  ill  whichit  is  necesaary  to  resort  to  ather  thna 
homiBopathic  means'for  their  cure  are  undoubtedly  rare, 
but  wo  cannot  sliut' our -eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
occur,  and  he  is  the  beat  practitioner  who  knows  how  and 
when  to  avaU  himself  oi'  ^>the'aids  ■aad  appliance 
nature  and  art  have  placed  at  our  disposal  for  tne 
of  disease,  or  its  palliation  when' io curable. 


LECTITEE  Xnil, 

UXIDBB  or  iDMlSISTEEINO  THE  HOMffiOIATniC   BEMEBY  ; 

LOCiL  EMl'LOYMENT  OF  MBDlCINEa  ;   HOMOSOPATHIC 

PHABMACEOTICS. 

HATirra  with  all  due  care  selected  the  moat  appropriate 
homcpopathic  remedy,  and  deterraioed  the  magnitude  of 
the  doae,  or  the  potenoy  of  the  dilution  in  which  we 
deem  it  neecsBary  to  exhibit  it,  the  nest  question  that 
offers  itself  for  consideratioa  is  this : — How  is  this  medi- 
cine to  be  administered,  in  order  that  the  patient  shall 
derire  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  it  ?  And  we 
shall  pref^ently  find  that  the  mode  of  administering  a 
remedy  admits  of  considerable  variety,  both  in  respect 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  fart  of  the 
■orijanUm  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  run  over  the  modes  of  administra- 
tioa  of  jjemedies  proposed  and  adopted  by  Hahnemann, 
and  then  go  on  to  consider  the  variations  on  his  modes 
proposed  by*  others. 

In  the  essay  on  Scarlet  Fever,  published  in  ISOl,  he 
makes  mention  of  several  modes  of  administering  the 
remedy.  Thus,  for  the  fully  developed  scarlet  fever  he 
employed  opium  either  externally  or  internally.  If  he 
resolved  to  give  it  estemaDy,  he  laid  upon  the  child's 
epigaatrium  a  piece  of  paper  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
child,  from  half  to  one  inch  in  length  and  breadth), 
moistened  with  strong  tincture  of  opium ;  and  if  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  remedy  internally,  he 
gave  the  dose  mixed  with  from  one  to  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  fluid,  either  water  or  beer. 

At  a  later  period,  he  rejected  entirely  these  methods 
giving  the  medicine,  and  he  asserted,''  tnat  by  its  intimate 
mixture  with  a  fluid  the  medicine  obtained  a  ^ceatmcieaBa 
of  power,  as  its  volume  was  thereby  moTeaaBi-,  ^lft  itfrai 
directed  it  to  be  given  in  the  Btnalleat  ■poftavb\B  ^ds 
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Tiz.,  a  drop  mixed  with  starch,  or  milk-BUgar,  or  a  sugar- 
globule  imbibed  with  the  dilution,  to  be  laid  upon  the 
tongue  ajid  allowed  to  mdt  there;  and  he  cautions 
against  driukiug  anything  for  some  time  after  taking  the 
medicine,  for  fear  of  increasing  too  much  its  strenffth. 
by  its  solution  in  the  stomach  in  any  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid-  The  introduction  of  Biigar-globules 
into  houiceopnthic  practice  by  Uaknemium  seems  to  data 
fixim  the  year  1813  or  thereabouts,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  (rom  an  expression  of  his  in  the  £tth  edition  of 
the  Organon,  published  in  1833,  where  be  saySji  that  his 
experience  of  the  capability  of  globulins  to  retain  the 
medicinal  power  extends  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 
Although  he  at  firat  probably  used  globules  ot  various 
Bizea  (for  be  states  that  10,  20,  100,'  200,'  or  300,'  may 
weigh  a  grain),  it  appears  that  latterly  he  only  used  the 
smaUeet  sizes,  ranging  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a  poppy- 
Beed  in  size — the  former  chiefly  for  olfaction,  the  latter 
for  ingestion ;  one  drop  of  alcohol  was,  be  tells  lis,  8\tffi» 
cient  to  moisten  300,"  1000,  or  many  more  than  1000.' 
He  was  at  one  time  very  particular  that  no  more  thiin 
one  globule  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  that  thia 
globule  should  not  exceed  a  poppy-seed  iii  siee. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Organon  he  alludes  to  the 
employment  of  medicines  by  olfaction,  a  procedure  he 
subsequently  grew  Tery  fond  of;  for  in  the  tfth  edition  of 
that  work  he  prefers  it  to  every  other  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  remedy.  He  believed  that  a  medicinal  aura 
waa  always  emanating  irom  the  globules  without  in  the 
least  impairing  their  strength,  and  he  directs  that  one  dry 
globule  shall  be  placed  in  a  small  phial,  and  if  a  moderate 
dose  is  to  be  given,  the  patient  is  to  inhale  the  medicinal 
emanation  with  one  nostril ;  if  a  stronger  dose  is  re- 
quired, he  is  to  repeat  the  process  with  the  other  nostril. 
If  the  noBtrila  are  stopped  up  from  any  cause,  the 
inhalation  may  be  efiected  by  holding  the  phial  to  the 
mouth.  This  method,  he  reiterates,  ia  preferable  to  erery 
other  mode  of  administering  the  remedy,  and  he  states  in 

1  Organon,  j  gsa,  nole,  '  Ibid.,  §  2SS,  note.  •  Ctir  Kr,,  i.  138. 
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ttuB  edition  of  the  Orgation  tiiat,  for  a  year  past,  he  had 
treated  almost  every  patient  in  this  way ;  ami  tiiat  he  had 
found  the  uction  of  the  medicine  just  as  puwerfnl  and  as 
long  hy  olfiuttioa  ss  hy  ingestion  into  the  stomach. 

Ab  he  had  previonsly  been  particniar  in  insisting  t 
the  ingestion  of  only  one  giobuie,  ho  now  he  is  partiuular 
about  the  olfaction  of  one  only,  but  anbsequently  he  waa 
not  80  atrictj  but  apealiH  of  itmelling  at  several  in  one 
phial;'  and  afterwards, as  Croacrio  informs  ub,'  he  went 
back  from  his  plan  of  smelling  dry  globules,  and  when  he 
did  practise  ollaction,  the  globules  were  iirst  dissolved  ii 
a.  raiitnre  of  water  and  alcohol. 

However,  the  olfaction-proceaa  seems  latterly  to  have 
fallen  into  diatavour  witb  its  inventor,  and  iii  hia  last 
work,'  he  resorts  to  his  flrat  plan  of  giving  the  medicine 
dissolved  in  water,  and  in  divided  doses,  for  several  suc- 
cessive days.  In  order  to  keep  the  solution  sweet,  he 
directs  ua  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  to  it,  or  a 
few  small  pieces  of  hard-wood  charcoal.  The  latter 
expedient  ia,  however,  attended  with  this  disadvantage, 
that  the  solution  becomes  discoloured  in  a  few  days,  if 
mucli  shaken. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that 
Hahnemann  directs  tbe  potency  of  the  solution  to  be 
altered  by  several  siiakes,  Before  every  successive  dose  of 
it  is  given. 

To  children,  he  observes,  the  medicinal  solution  should 
be  given  in  their  own  ordinary  drinking-muga,  sweetened, 
if  necessary,  with  a  little  sugar.  They  auapeet  and  refuse 
anything  offered  them  in  a  spoon. 

In  the  same  preface  to  the  third  part  of  the  Chro-nic 
Diieases  Halmemann  describes  at  length,  and  recom-  ' 
mends  the  employment  of  medicines  endermiually.  He 
had  previously  alluded  to,  but  not  pointedly  recommended 
this  method  of  eshibiting  medicines.  Thus,  in  the  MeJi- 
dne  of  Experieaoe,'  he  says  that  the  dynamic  medicinal 
power  is  so  pervading,  that  it  ia  immaterid  whether  the 
dissolved  mediciiie  enter  tbe  stomach,  merely  rema:' 
the  mouth,  or  be  applied  to  a  wound  or  other  part  o 
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body  (lepriTed  of  ekin.  Nay,  he  says,  the  epidermiB  does 
not  present  an  uisunnouu table  obstacle  to  the  action  of 
medicines  on  the  Benaitive  fibres  beneath  it,  for  though 
dry  medicines  produce  little  effect,  when  diBsolved  aiid 
applied  to  a  large  surface  of  skin  they  act  powerfully. 
wTiere  the  epidermis  is  thin,  as  it  is  on  the  pit  of  the 
Btomacb,  the  groin,  the  aiiila,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the 
inside  of  the  T*Tiat,  the  popliteal  apace,  etc., the  medicine 
'a  solution  acts  readdy,  and  its  action  is  much  increaaed' 
IF  friction  of  the  pM^  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  have 
.beady  eeen  that  Hahnemann  recommended  so  early  as 
1801  the  application  of  tincture  of  opium  to  the  epigu^ 
trimn  of  children. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Ot^anon'  he  states,  thai 
where  the  medicine  cannot  be  given  by  the  moall^ 
whether  from  incessant  vomiting,  inability  to  swallow,  or 
other  cause,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  but  in 
that  case  it  must  be  a  stronger  preparation  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  be  applied  on  a  large  surface.  Eubbing  it  in, 
he  says,  greatly  increasea  its  effect. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,'"  however,  he  dis- 
countenances this  procedure,  and  says  that  "  hoaneopathv 
never  requires  for  its  cures  the  mbbing-in  of  any  medi- 
cine." Hia  opinion  respecting  this  technicality,  however, 
subaequently  underwent  a  complete  revolution,  for  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Chronic  JHteases'  he  enjoins  the 
endermic  employment  of  medicines.  He  there  says  that 
the  salutary  action  of  the  remedy  will  be  much  increased, 
if  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  given  intemallv  its 
aqueous  solution  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  body  free  from  disease  (whether  exantiiema, 
pain,  or  cramps).  It  is  best,  he  says,  tomb  the  medicine 
m  thus  : — one  day  on  one  part  of  the  skin,  and  another  on 
another  part ;  and  it  is  also  best  to  employ  this  endermic 
mode  on  the  days  when  we  do  not  give  the  medicine 
internally.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  the  medicine 
to  any  portion  of  the  skin  where  there  are  idcera  or 
eianthemata.  As  usual,  Hahnemann  extols  this  method, 
which  he  had  but  a  few  years  before  denounced,  as  having 
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proved  highly  Bucceeaful  in  his  handa,  and  he  now  limita 
ilia  fonncrly  tiiTourite  and  universnl  method  of  olfaction 
to  weak  irritable  patients,  and  he  no  longer  talkB  about 
the  powerful  and  long  atstion  of  the  medicine  even  with 
them,  for  he  directe  that  they  should  be  made  to  smell  at 
a  few  giobnles  daily,  once  or  twice  with  ent-h  noetril,  and 
each  time  at  n  lower  ddntion ;  bo  that,  gupposing  the 
patient  began  with  the  30th  dilution,  and  only  went  one 
degree  lower  every  day,  in  a  mouth  he  would  be  BmeUing; 
Kt  the  mother-tincture,  under  this  method, 

Thua,  then,  we  observe  that  Hahnemann's  modes  of 
ftdministering  the  remedy  were — 

1.  He  gave  a  certain  portion  of  the  alcoholic  tincture 
mixed  with  water,  or  beer,  or  the  ordinary  driuk  of  the 
psident." 

2.  Subaequentiy  his  practice  was  to  give  the  patient  one 
globule  dry  on  the  tongue,  with  a  caution  not  to  drink 
any  fluid  boou  aA«rwards. 

8.  Still  later,  for  a  short  period,  he  recommended  and 
practised  almost  exclusively  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines  by  olfaction. 

4.  He  returned  to  his  first  plan  of  giving  the  medicine 
dissolved  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and 
employed,  in  addition, 

6.  The  endermic  method  of  eihibiting  the  medicines  ;■ 
Greeting  a  solution  of  them  to-be  rubbed  upon  a  souud 
portion  of  the  skin,  in  the  mode  juBt  described. 

At  that  period  of  Hahnemann's  career,  when  his 
inactice  waa  to  give  the  medicine  dry.  Dr.  ^gidi,*  ven- 
tiuvd  to  dispute  the  advantage  of  so  doing  in  all  cases. 
A  patient  came  under  hia  care,  afieeted  with  violent  periodi- 
cal headaches  and  many  symptoms  of  dyspepBia.  He  waa  bo 
excessively  sensitive  to  the  action  of  medicines,  that  any 
remedy  administered  in  the  usual  way  caused  nothing 
but  violent  aggravations.  Dr.  jEgidi  luckily  bethought 
himself  of  giving  the  remedy  indicated,  which  was  phoa- 
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phonia,  in  aolution.  He  dissolved  one  globule  of  the  SOfli 
dilutiou  in  eight  oancea  of  water,  and  gai~e  of  this  a 
tables  poonful  erery  morning.  He  was  pleaaed  to  find 
that  iU  action  when  thus  administered  was  rery  benetidal, 
and  the  cmc,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  curative 
iofiuence  of  the  lame  and  other  remedies  given  in  the 
lunal  way,  rapidly  improved  when  this  method  was  had 
nxKfurao  to. 

SuliiwMjucntly,' Dr.  ..Egidi,  acting  on  a  recommendation 
of  Hahnemann,  modified  eonsiderablv  his  method  of  ad- 
miiiiiitering  medicines  in  solution.  He  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  medicine,  tain-water,  and  in 
caaea  of  acute  disease  gave  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
■olution  every  two,  three,  four,  or  eight  bouro-  Ib 
chronic  dixeaaeB  his  method  was  quite  different.  One 
globule  up  to  one  drop  ( of  the  1500th  dilution  down  to 
the  concentrated  tincture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case)  was  miietl,  by  meaos  of  strong  shaking  in  a  bottle, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  rain-water  (ironi  a  cnpliil  up 
to  a  quart  and  more)  ;  of  this  the  patient  was  to  drink,  in 
the  morning  fasting,  the  smaller  quantity  all  at  once,  bat 
the  larger  in  much  the  same  way  as  mineral  waters  are 
nsuiilly  drunk  by  the  votaries  of  the  healing  streams,  via., 
B  cupful  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  a,  brisk  walk  in  the 
open  air  (where  that  was  possible)  being  token  aftra 
Overy  cupiul.  Should  the  patient  feel  sleepy  after  lji» 
morning's  dose,  he  was  to  indulge  hia  aomnolent  propen- 
sity, This  plan,  jEgidi  teUa  us,  ho  found  eminently 
successful  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Some  were  so 
irritable  aa  not  to  admit  of  it ;  a  few  could  only  bear  the 
method  by  olfaction. 

Hering*  savs  that,  with  ^gidi's  bappy  invention  of 
administering  repeated  doses  of  the  medicine  dissolved  in 
water,  a  new  era  in  homeeopathy  commences.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  the  case  of  very  aenaitive  individuals, 
also  in  very  painful  affections,  and  in  many  of  the  diseases 
of  children.  Patients  who  could  not  bear  the  olfaction 
of  a  single  globule  without  suffering  from  it,  bore  the  me- 
dicine very  well,  and  were  rapidly  cured  when  the  medimna 
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was  adminiBtereJ  according  to  yEgidi's  method.  Hering 
states  that  a  single  globule  should  be  raised  with  four  of 
ail  ouncea  of  water,  well  stirred,  and  a  spoonful  of  thia 
given  at  a  time.  The  dose  of  such  a,  mixture  might 
be  repeated  Eia  often  as  every  hour  in  aome  caaea  (or, 
in  very  acut«  cases,  even  every  five  or  ten  minuteaj.  For 
instance,  chamorailla  and  bryonia  might  be  given  every 
hour,  in  certain  neuralgic  affeetious.  Lare  must,  he  says, 
be  taken  not  to  stir  or  shake  the  medicine  in  its  vehicle 
too  often,  in  ease  of  increasing  its  potency  to  too  great  a 

Hahnemann's  proposition  to  give  medicine  iy  oljac' 
tirrit  has  been  much  criticised  by  both  the  friends  and  the 
cneniiea  of  homieopathy.  Thus  jUgidi''  states,  that  in 
some  cases  no  other  method  can  be  substituted  for  it 
advantageously,  but  he  doea  not  point  out  what  these 
cases  are. 

Rau'  says,  however  plausible  the  practice  of  olfaction 
may  appear,  he  has  in  too  many  instances  observed  no 
eflect  whuteTcr  from  its  employment  to  put  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  expected  from  its 
employment  in  phlegmatic  torpid  subjects,  but  some 
advantages  might  attend  its  employment  in  cases  of 
superlatively  exalted  aensibOity,  in  neuralgia,  in  hyste- 
rical paroxysms,  in  versatile  typhus  fever.  The  chief  in- 
dication for  its  use,  he  says,  la  a  need  for  a  rapid  but 
transient  short  action  upon  the  aenaitive  sphere.  It" 
patients  are  to  be  treated  by  thia  plan,  Ban  advises  that 
the  globolea  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not  quite  dry. 

Eummel'  says  that  although  he  rarely  resorts  to  tho 
method  of  administering  medicines  by  olfaction,  he  has 
seen  it  effectual  in  painful  affections  of  the  head  and 
teeth,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
He  ia  satisfied  of  the  power  medicines  possess  of  acting 
in  the  form  of  vapour  or  emanations,  for  he  has  often 
been  seriouslv  affected  by  the  medicines  whilst  prepar- 
ing them.  iJeverthelesa,'  he  will  not  allow  that  it  is 
a  universally  applicable  method,   aa  Hahnemann  would 
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hare  it,  and  he  ridicules  the  notion  of  healing  a  chancre 
bj  smelling  at  a  globule  of  mercuriui  30. 

Dr.  Perry'  of  Pflria  lately  recorded  a  number  of  caaes 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  olfaction,  The  diseases  in  which 
hfl  has  found  it  most  serviceable  are  corzya,  megrim, 
&cial  neuralgia,  toothache,  constipation.  His  mode  of 
employing  olfaction  is  to  dissolve  two  or  three  globules 
ef  the  medicine  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  inaamiiU 
phial,  and  make  the  patient  inspire  the  air  in  the  phial 
through  the  nostrils.  He  finds,  he  says,  this  method  t^ 
Buccessful  in  constipation  depending  on  inaction  of  the 
rectum.  A.  patient  so  aifected  was  made  to  smell  at  a 
solution  of  opium  C,  at  the  period  of  the  day  when  hia 
bowels  were  generally  moved,  and  if  no  effect  resulted,  to 
rqieat  the  olfaction  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  on  hour 
afterwards.  If  no  evacuation  resulted,  the  olfaction  was 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  till  the  nest  day. 

Severn  homceopathic  practitioners  have  spoken  in 
iavour  of  the  occasional  employment  of  olfaction,  but  few 
profess  to  think  it  a  method  suited  for  general  applica- 
tion. The  partisans  of  the  high  potencies,  and  among 
these  more  particularly  Dr.  Gross,  profess  to  think  highly 
of  the  olfaction  of  their  favourite  preparations,  and  poa- 
aibly  that  may  be  the  mode  of  admimatration  best  cucu- 
lated  to  elicit  the  marvellous  virtues  of  those  transcen- 
dental remedies ;  but  1  do  not  know  of  any  who 
habitually  em])loy  the  lower  potencies  who  affect  to 
believe  that  olfaction  is  ever  preferable  to  ingestion, 
unless  it  be  in  some  cases  where  the  antidotal  powers  of 
camphor,  nitrous  ether,  or  smelling  salts  are  requisite. 

Dr.  Mure"  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  the  method  by 
olfaction,  but  finding  that  in  practice  it  caused  great 
increduhty,  he  discovered,  he  says,  a  mode  of  secunng 
the  advantages  of  this  method  without  sbockii^  the 
ppqudices  of  the  patient.  Over  the  uncorked  phi^  c<m- 
tainmg  the  tincture  of  the  required  medicine  in  the 
appropriate  dilution  he  reversed  the  patient's  emoliy 
bottle,  and  left  it  thus  for  thirty  or  sixty  seconds,  tbenlte 
suddenly  turned  the  latter  bottle  right,  fiUed  it  with 
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water,  corked  it  quickly,  and  gave  it  to  the  patient  to 
take.  This  method,  he  assures  us,  aJwaya  aucceeded 
admirably.  I  would  receive  this  statement  of  Mure'a 
like  his  wonderful  astronomical  theory,  cum  p-ano  etxlU. 

Akin  to  the  method  of  olfactioo  is  tlie  mode  proposed 
and  adopted  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  adrainiatering  areeniu- 
retted  hydi-ogen,  whicn  he  adopted  with  apparently 
good  reaults  in  the  epidemic  cholera  that  raged  in  Liver- 
pool in  184.9.  He  invented  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
of  which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  tbe  BritUh 
Journal  of  Hommopatky,  vol.  viii.,  p.  152.  A  common 
milk-bottle,  with  a  flexible  tube  provided  with  a  mouth- 
piece inserted  into  its  aide  aperture,  is  all  the  machineiy 
required.  The  top  aperture  of  the  bottle  is  left  open,  to 
allow  the  fee  ingresa  of  air,  and  into  the  bottle  are  put 
a  tew  pieces  of  pure  zinc,  half  an  ounce  of  water,  one  drop 
of  strong  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  or  ten  drops  of 
the  3rd  dilution  (aqueoua)  of  araenic  The  hydrogen 
disengaged  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  enters 
into  combination  with  the  arsenic  in  the  drops,  and  the 
araeniuietted  hydrogen  thus  formed  is  iiilialed  by  the 
patient. 

The  method  proposed  by  Hahnemann  of  ruhhing  iti 
the  medicines  in  solution,  on  aound  portiona  of  the  skill, 
has  excited  very  little  attention  among  his  followers. 
Kampfer"  certainly  alludes  to  it,  but  chiefly  to  claim  for 
homoeopathy  the  cures  performed  by  mineral  hatha,  by 
tartar-emetic  ointment  in  hooping-cough,  by  ranuneulafl- 
leaves  in  sciatica,  by  croton-oil  iii  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  remedy,  whereby  its 
action  on  the  patient  shall  most  certainly  be  ensured,  is  a 
Bubject  which  has  occupied  very  Httle  attention  among 
homceopatbic  practitioners.  The  frequent  changes  Hah- 
nemann proposed  have  served  as  an  excuse  to  practi- 
tioners to  foDow  their  cwn  caprice  in  the  matter,  and  to 
refrain  from  seeking  uny  flsed  rules  upon  the  subject. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  clinical  records  the  utmost 
variety  in  the  mode  df  admuiistering  the  remedy.  Some 
invariably  give  the  globules  dry  on  the  tongue ;  others 
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give  them  nlways  disBolved,  Some,  like  Dra.  Wurmb  and 
Caspar,"  always  give  so  many  drops  of  tiie  medicine  in  bo 
much  water.  Some,  again,  profess  to  believe  that  the  dry 
medicine  ia  more  Buitabie  for  chronic  diseases,  the 
diaaolved  for  acut«,  whilst  others  are  of  exactly  the 
<MtLtrary  opinion.  Some  would  confine  the  mode  of  ol&o- 
tion  to  acute  diseases,  others  would  practise  it  in  chronic 
diseases  only.  Some  tell  ua  that  the  ingestion  ia  necessary 
■where  the  disease  is  accompiinied  by  obi-ious  structural 
change,  whilat  the  olfiiction  should  be  limited  to  neuralgic 
aflections.  Some  seem  to  have  no  rule  at  all  tor  tiie 
mode  of  administering  their  remedies,  but  treat  all  caaee 
indifferently ;  now  with  dry  globules,  now  with  powders 
imbibed  with  the  spirituous  dilution,  now  with  the 
globules  or  tinctures  diluted  vrith  water,  and  anon  they 
make  use  of  olfaction  in  all  sorts  of  cases.  All  are  sileij; 
on  the  endermic  method  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Hahnemann,  unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  the  advice 
of  some  to  rub  the  medicine  in  on  the  seat  of  the  pain 
or  disease.  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  Hahnemann 
forbids  ua  to  do  when  we  practise  the  endermic  method, 
and  it  will  more  properly  fall  under  couaideration  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  local  employment  of  remedies. 

Hitherto,  then,  it  aeema  as  though  practitioners  were 
guided  by  caprice  or  convenience  only,  in  their  mode  of 
exhibiting  their  remedies,  and  it  ia  very  evident,  from  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  administratnon,  and  the  great  success  that  seems  to 
attend  all  modes,  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  vary  minor  import- 
ance. I  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  the 
slighteat  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  of  a  drop  or  a 
globule  of  medicine,  whether  it  were  given  at  once  on 
the  tongue,  or  dissolved  in  a  small  portion  of  water ;  but 
■I  think  few  could  have  foiled  to  note  a  great  difference 
between  the  effect  of  a  certain  quantity,  whether  a  glo- 
bule OF  a  drop,  given  at  one  dose,  and  the  same  globule 
or  drop  distributed  over  several  doses,  by  being  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid.  In  the  latter  caae,  thn 
effect   is  invariably  much  greater.     I  do  not,  however, 
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Ijelieve  that  any  difl'erence  would  be  observed  in  the 
effects  of  a.  eertftin  number  of  globulea  dissolved  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  being  consumed  in 
a  certain  number  of  doses  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  the 
etfects  that  would  result  from  the  same  number  of 
globnles,  given  in  the  same  number  of  doses,  at  the  same 
intervals,  dry  on  the  tongue,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
hesitating  which  of  these  two  methods  I  will  adopt,  but  am- 
guided  Bcilely  by  conveiilence  in  preferring  the  one  or  the 
other, 

In  Germany,  many  of  the  homos'opatLic  praetitioners 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  pieces  of  sugar,  larger  than 
the  globules  usually  employed,  for  conveying  the  medi- 
cine, which  they  term  rotuli  or  pastilleg ;  and  in  this 
country  large  globules,  fiom  three  to  six  of  which  weigh 
a  grain,  have  lately  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Norton,  and 
are  now  pretty  eitensiv-ely  used  by  practitioners.  Their 
advantages  in  many  respects  icee  undeniable,  not  the 
least  is  the  facility  with  which  they  are  dispensed. 

When  circumstanceB  render  it  most  convenient,  I 
confess  to  a  decided  partiality  to  the  method  latterly 
proposed  and  adopted  by  Hahnemann  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diaeaseH,  namely,  to  mix  several  globules  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  let  this  be  taken  at  short 
iutervala,  every  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case  or  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  seems  to  require. 

Of  the  method  by  olfaction  I  can  Bay  little  from 
personal  esperienee.  I  have  occasionally  employed  it 
with  BucuesB  in  the  treatment  of  toothache  occnrriug  in 
my  own  perBon,  and  then  I  iised  the  alcoholic  solution  of  ■ 
the  remedy  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  employ  it  in  acute  diseases,  nor  the  impudence  to  use 
it  in  chronic  ones,  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  in  which  it 
would  ever  present  advantages  over  the  other  methods  of 
administering  the  remedy. 

The  cndermie  method  proposed  by  Hnbnemann  has,  I 
think,  been  unjustly  neglected   by  bis  Ibllowera,     We 
cannot  deny  the  power  of  medicines  to  act  through  1 
skin  ;   the  rubbing-in  and  fiimigationa  ot'  t\\e  aWoj*,^ 
BchooJ,  imd  the  aftea  marvelloua  effects  ot  liaOmsis  \ 
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certain  mineral  waters  are  proofs  suffinent  of  the  power 
of  the  eadermic  admin istration  of  drugs. 

The  endennic  method  of  administemig  remedies  datea 
from  remote  antiquity.  Thus  Pliatonicufl,  Dieuches,  and 
Dioclea,  the  immediiite  followers  of  Hippocrates,  euploved 
the  reratrum  album  to  excite  vomiting,  in  the  form  ot  an 
epithem.  Dioscoridea  states  that  the  black  hellebore  was 
applied  to  tho  abdomen  of  dropsical  peraous,  made  up 
with  flour  and  wine.  Kid\iB  mentions  that  in  his  time  it 
waa  customary  to  excite  emesia  by  footbaths  of  hellebore, 
Haller  states  that  Berengarius  was  the  first  to  discoTer 
that  mercury  could  act  on  the  system  through  the  skid, 
and  Amatua  the  Portuguese  saw  dangerous  symptoms 
follow  the  external  use  of  arsenic.  An  expression 
used  by  Celsus  shows  us  that  practitioners  who  treated 
solely  by  means  of  medicines  or  ointments  applied  ex- 
ternally were  common  in  his  day.  He  says,  namely :' — 
"  Sauus  homo,  qui  et  bene  ralet,  et  euie  spontis  est,  nullis 
obligare  se  legibus  debet;  ac  neque  medico,  neque  iaira- 
Upta  egere."  Here  the  iatralipta,  or  employer  of  extern^ 
remedies,  is  distinguished  from  the  medions,  or  ordinaiy 
doctor.  Recently  the  endermic  mode  of  administering 
remedies  has  been  revived  by  Dra.  Lembert  and  Leaieur 
of  Paris,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  1824. 
They  recommend  that  the  epidermis  should  be  first 
removed,  in  order  to  apply  the  medicinal  agent  to<the 
corium  directly;  and  Dr.  Ahrenaen  of  Copenhagen  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  1836  ea  the  same  subject.'  Dr. 
Ahrensen'a  hook  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  homiBO- 
pathists,  as  it  contains  many  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  physiological  efi'ccta  of  remedies  when  applied  to  the 
denuded  skin. 

To  those  who.are  doubtful  of  the  absorption  of  medicinal 
agents  when  applied  to  the  euttmeona  surface,  I  would 
recommend  a  little  work  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Madden,  entitled 
An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  Vutam- 
out  AJbsorption.  I  may  here  give  a  brief  rdnume  of  hia 
observationa  in  reference  to  the  cutaneous  absorption  of 
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medicmeg  in  the  solid,  the  Jlidd,  and  the  gaseom  atalet. 
1.  Solids.  Dr.  Kellie  meatious  a  case  of  sali?atiou  pro- 
duced by  wearing  a  mercuriiil  plaster ;  Suguin  found  that 
the  powder  of  tartar  euietii;  applied  to  the  skin  was 
absorbed,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  without 
producing  its  uaual  local  effects.  Arsenic  has  caused 
riolent  iiiflammation,  when  used  to  destroy  vermin  on 
the  skin.  Haller  etatea  that  pilla  placed  on  the  epi- 
gastrium have  caused  purgation,  and  that  the  etune 
eflect  has  resulted  from  the  mere  handling  of  colo- 
cjntb.  A  rhubarb  poultice  will  often  purge  children, 
and  a  cantbarides  hlister-plnstcr  has  been  known  to 
produce  violent  effects  on  the  urinary  organs.  I"ric- 
tiona  with  aquill  and  digitidis  will  often  cause  diu- 
resis. Opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  veratria,  strcyhnia, 
assafoetido,  are  all  capable  of  producing  their  specl&c 
effects  when  applied  in  a  dry  form  to  tho  skin.  2.  Flvidt. 
Salivation  has  occurred  from  the  absorption  of  u  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  After  immersing  bis  arm  in  a 
aolutiou  of  hydriodate  of  potash.  Dr.  Madden  detected 
iodine  in  his  urine.  On  rubbing  a  aoiution  of  tartar 
emetic  on  his  hands  he  experienced  nausea,  languor,  and 
debility,  that  lasted  some  hoiu^.  Solutions  of  salts  of 
lead  have  been  known  to  act  through  the  skin.  Dr. 
Madden  produced  on  his  own  person  purgative  effects  by 
applying  solutions  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  gamboge  to  the 
skin.  Turpentine  poured  on  the  arm,  which  was  endoaed 
in  a  glass  jar,  soon  caused  the  peculiar  violet  odour  in  the 
nrino,  Solutions  of  opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  and  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  produced  their  specific  efiecta  on  the 
system  wlien  applied  to  the  skin.  3.  Oaseg.  The  action 
'  of  mercury  on  the  system  when  it  ia  applied  to  the  akin 
in  a  gaseous  form  is  well  known.  Dr.  Madden  kiDed  a 
rabbit  by  exposing  ita  body  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  he  mentions  an  experiment  of  Collard  de 
Mortigny  to  show  that  carbonic  acid  also  produces  ita 
toiicfll  effects  when  the  aurfiice  of  the  body  is  exposed 
to  it. 

Dr.  Hering  aeema  to  be  almost  the  only  one  among 
the  homceopathlsts  who  has  recommended  the  enievmia 
method,  and  lus  application  of  it  is  ratber  pecu^ux,  si^'W 
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aelecta  for  it  tbe  sole  of  the  foot,  preciHely  the  spot  of  all 
others  in  the  body  where  the  epidemua  ia  thickest,  and, 
one  would  suppose,  least  likely  to  liiTour  absorption.  In 
his  Domestic  Physician  be  recommends,  for  the  cure  of 
gonorrhcea,  the  application  of  copaiba,  parsley,  or  cubebs 
to  this  most  unhkely  part  of  the  body.  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience  of  the  efi'ecta  of  this  treatment,  but 
should  be  very  happy  to  find  it  successful,  for  gonorrhfea 
ia  B  disease  that  utten  givea  us  much  trouble. 

In  most  cases,  I  take  it,  it  is  desirable  that  the  medi- 
cine should  be  applied  to  a  healthy  or^n  in  order  to  act 
beneficially  on  the  system.  Now,  m  many  cases  the 
skin  is  the  only  healthy  organ  to  which  we  can  apply  the 
medicine.  The  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  prims 
rice  may  be  diseased,  disorganized,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  pertorming  its  proper  lunctiona  of  absorption  and 
assimilation ;  the  stomach  may  be  filled  constantly  with 
the  most  acrid  secretions,  or  the  mouth  may  be  I^eeet 
with  ulcers,  and  the  power  of  deglutition  for  the  time 
lost.  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  a  thankless  and  a 
uselesB  labour  to  give  the  medicine  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  healthy  akin  offers  the  best  medium  through  * 
which  we  can  introduce  our  remedies  into  the  system. 
In  such  cases  I  have  more  than  once  seen  good  effects 
from  employing  the  medicine  by  the  skin.  The  mode 
I  have  usually  adopted  ia  this,  and  I  would  recommeod  it 
to  your  adoption  in  eases  of  the  description  X  have  cited. 
Wath  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water  wash  a  portion  of 
the  epigastrium  bis  or  eight  inches  square,  dry  it  wdl 
with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  and  continue  a  gentle  fric- 
tion on  the  spot  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  excite  the 
cutaneous  capilkriea  and  absorbents  ;  to  the  surface  thus 
prepared  apply  the  medicinal  solution,  by  metma  of  ft 
piece  of  clean  linen  soaked  in  it,  and  over  all  a,  piece  of 
gutta-percha  tissue  may  be  laid.  The  place  where  the 
medicme  is  thus  applied  may  be  varied  according  to  ci> 
cumstances,  bnt  I  greatly  prefer  the  surtoce  of  the  abdo- 
men to  the  skin  of  the  extremities,  creterU  paribus.  Ia 
some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  practise  this 
etidenuic  mettioi  as  neni  the  seat  of  the  disease  as  poa- 
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cannot  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  advnntageouB  to  apply  it 
to  the  neck,  in  a  water-compreaB,  and  in  cases  of  iieur^gic 
afiections  wo  may  prefer  to  apply  it  over  the  scat  of  the 
p«Q.  In  some  cohob  it  rofty  be  advautugeoua  to  combine 
the  medit^ine  with  some  oleaginouH  Bubstance,  whereby 
it  will  be  rendered  more  suitable  for  mbbing-in.  Pure 
olive  oil,  fresh  lard,  unsalted  butter,  or  unscented  sperma- 
ceti ointment  may  be  employed  for  thia  purpose. 

The  nest  subject  that  tails  under  consideration  is  the 
heal  employment  of  medicine,  in  other  wordH,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  to  the  diseaaed  part. 

One  of  Hahnemann's  earlicBt  reforms  upon  the  usual 
method  of  treatment  was  his  denunciation,  in  hia  treatise 
OD  Venereal  J>iseaHet,  published  in  1789,  of  the  practice  of 
treating  the  primary  sore  locally.  His  argument  against 
.  tiuB  practice  waB  that  the  chancre  was  the  sole  eitemul 
aign  of  the  internal  Byphilis,  and  acted  as  a  silencer  of 
the  constitutional  disease ;  that  if  it  were  destroyed  or 
healed  up  by  means  of  external  applications,  the  internal 
disease  would  in  consequence  spread  all  the  more  rapidly 
and  destructively,  which  it  could  not  do  aa  long  aa  the 
chancre  remained  as  its  vicarious  external  representative, 
and,  besides,  the  state  of  the  untouched  sore  was  the 
only  guide  we  had  aa  to  the  condition  of  increase  or 
de<Tease  of  the  disease. 

For  aome  time  eveu  after  his  enunciation  of  the  homeo- 
pathic principle  thia  disease  seema  to  have  been  the  only 
one  where  he  expressly  forbade  the  employment  of  local 
means,  for  we  find  liim  in  1796'  giving  two  examples  of 
the  Buccesaful  local  employment  of  conium;  the  one  was 
a  painful  hard  aweUing  of  the  under  lip  in  a  chOd,  the 
other  an  induration  of  the  mamma  in  a  girl,  both  the 
pflBult  of  external  injury,  and  in  1797'  he  recounta  the 
caae  of  an  old  gentleman  with  ulcera  on  the  legs,  whom 
he  cured  with  corroaive  sublimate  externally ;  and  again 
in  1801'  and  1805"  he  details  a  case  of  paralysis  cured  by 
the  local  application  of  cold.  The  illustrations  he  gives 
of  the  homceopathic  law  in  the  Inat  edition  of  the  Organon' 
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in  the  application  of  cold  to  frostbites  and  warmth  to 
burna,  are  equaSly  instancee  of  the  local  employment  of 
the  remedial  agent,  and  many  of  the  inatances  ol  honWBO- 
patbio  practice  lie  adduces  in  the  same  work  trom  allo- 
patbic  practice*  are  nothiag  more  than  examples  of  the 
locat  application  of  the  remedial  agent. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  as  well  as  in  the 
Medteine  of  Experience,-'  he  admits  the  curability  of  iteh 
by  means  of  the  external  employment  of  s^dphrar,  hepar 
ealphurU,  and  sulphureous  baWia,  and  in  the  first-naraed 
work  he  allows  the  itch  to  be  treated  externally  with 
iepar  "when  it  is  almost  cured  by  the  internal  homtBO- 
pathic  treatment,"  and  he  also  speaks  favourably  <^  tho 
local  application  of  arsenic  in  cancer  of  the  face. 

Suaequently'  he  prohibits  altogether  the  employment 
of  any  local  remedies,  and  expressly  retracts*  the  opinion 
Lb  bad  formerly  given  utterance  to  respeoting  the  locid 
employment  of  arsunie  in  cancer,  on  the  gpoimd  tint 
though  we  might  succeed  in  removing  this  malignant 
ulcbration,  the  fundamental  disease  could  not  be 
thoroughly  destroyed ;  on  tbe  contrary,  it  would  be  mors 
at  liberty  to  attaik  some  more  vital  organ,  and  thus 
hasten  death.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  to  the  last 
'  e  allowed  two  exceptions  to  this  universal  prohibitiM 
of  local  remedies.  The  one  is  in  the  case  of  contuaiouB,' 
where  he  permits  the  local  employment,  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  of  a  lotion  formed  of  a  pound  of  vin^ 
or  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  brandy,  mixed  with  from 
fire  to  ten  drops  of  the  first  dilution  of  arnica,  along 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  same  drug.  The 
other  exception  is  in  the  case  of  tedious  old  cases  of 
condylomata,  where  he  advises  the  daily  moistening  of 
the  largest  with  the  strong  tincture  of  Ihuja. 

la  the  former  of  these  exceptional  cases,  the  malach', 
the  result  of  ioc4d  injury,  may  he  held  to  he  a  purdy 
local  one,  and  consequently  its  local  treatment  would  be 
no  violation  of  Hahnemann's  rules ;  but  in  the  Istttt 
case,  the  external  disease  is  stated  to  be  and  is  truly  At  , 
putward  maoifestation  of  the  internal  derangement,  and 
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consequently  its  locaJ  treatment  with  thuja-tincture  is  a 
direct  infringement  of  Hahnemann's  own  rules,  and  ita 
cure  by  such  means  ought  to  be  inevitably  foUowed  by 
disastrous  results  to  the  constitution. 

Many  of  Hahnemann's  disciples  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  depart  from  the  Master's  rule  relative  to  the 
inadmisaibility  of  the  local  application  of  remedies,  and 
in  some  cases  with  apparently  very  happy  results.  Thus 
Dr.  Gross,  i>  in  a  caee  of  obatmate  ulcer  of  the  leg,  in  an 
old  woman  of  seventy,  employed  laciesig  locally  to  the 
sore  with  the  most  perfect  success ;  this  ulcer,  which  had 
prerioualy  resisted  all  the  remedies  used,  healed  up  per- 
fectly in  three  weeks.  He  relates  in  the  same  place 
several  other  cases  of  ulcera,  where  the  eitemal  applica- 
tion  of  laahmu  and  of  tilicea  was  attended  by  the  best 
effects.  Elsewhere,^  he  relutea  a  case  of  ulcers  ou  the 
ealf  of  the  leg,  which  he  treated  successfully  with  rhua 
locally  applied,  after  a  very  odd  fashion,  for  it  appears  he 
sprinkled  the  sores  with  globules  of  the  medicine  in  the 
80th  dilution. 

Dr.  Schrdn''  while  aijTeeing  with  Hahnemann  that 
etiancres,  condylomata,  ulcers,  et!!.,  should  be  treated  by 
general  internal  remedies,  on  account  of  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  organism  at  large,  of  whose  morbid 
state  they  may  bo  considered  the  barometer,  is  yet 
disposed  to  employ  in  very  obstinate  cases  local  as  well 
»&  internal  remedies. 

Dr.  BackhauBen"^  ia  a  great  advocate  for  the  local  em- 
ploynieot  of  remedies.  Thia  method  ia  consonant  with 
both  theory  and  experience.  Bums,  he  aaja,  are  cured 
by  fliu»  externally;  dysentery  by  clysters  of  corronve 
tuilimate,-  ophthalmias  by  mlphar  and  staphigagria 
(otemally.  All  homceopathists,  ne  further  remarks,  are 
familiar  with  the  good  eiTects  of  the  local  application  of 
arnica  in  contusions,  and  of  rhus  in  sprains,  Backhausen'a 
notion  is  that  the  medicine,  in  order  to  cure,  must  exert 
its  action  on  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  auch 
being  the  case,  it  is,  says  he,  a  roundabout  method  to 
give  the  remedy  by  the  mouth,  when  it  ia  poasible  to 
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bring  it  to  bear  at  once  on  the  affected  part.  The 
ffletUciiml  action  he  compares  to  the  morbific  caiue,  bcil^ 
commence  primorUy  at  a  small  spot  and  then  proceed  to 
spread  throughout  the  oi^aniBTO. 

GriesselJch'  defends  and  advises  the  external  loai 
employment  of  medicinea  in  raaay  cases,  such  as  ophthil- 
mia,  toothache,  and  other  neunijgiaa,  and  speaks  faroiir* 
ably  of  the  employment  of  an  ointment  composed  of  Iftrd 
and  calomel  for  indurated  cartilaginous  cbancree,  U 
Bicord  advises.  He  also  alludes  to  a  case  of  hydrocele, 
that  vras  cured  by  the  local  employment  of  amioated 
compresses.  Dr,  Veith'  recommends  the  rubbing  ia 
of  chamomilla  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  sciatica. 
Koch''  relates  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  suffered  fbr 
fifteen  years  from  prolapsus  ani,  the  result  of  badly 
treated  bsemorrhoids,  who  after  trying  in  vain  many 
remedies,  including  the  water-cure  under  Prieasnitz,  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  a  clyster  composed  of  cold  vater 
combined  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tincture  of  (tuff 
vomica,  scarcely  amounting  to  half  a  drop  in  each  clyster. 
In  two  days  the  pain,  which  had  been  of  a  burning 
smarting  character,  was  gone,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  passed 
his  motions  without  any  prolapsus.  Since  then  hia 
complaint  returned  once  with  an  attack  of  diarrhrea,  but 
when  that  was  cured  he  never  was  troubled  any  more 
with  hia  disagreeable  malady, 

Mayrhofer  recommends  anointing  the  mouth  of  the-  ' 
uterus,  when  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  trith 
lelladonna  ointment.  Segin  advises  us  to  expose  the 
inflamed  eye  to  the  steam  from  an  infusion  of  euphraria. 
^gidi  employed  the  remedies  in  compresses,  coUyriay 
injections.  Patzack  recommends  the  use  of  the  IraTGB 
of  the  pine  in  a  bath  in  certain  maladies. 

Dr.  Trinks,'  while  admitting  that  certain  diseases,  each 
as  scabies  and  syphilis,  are  at  first  purely  local,  and  way 
be  extirpated  by  local  remedies,  without  any  disagreenbla 
consequences,  is  of  opinion  that  these  cases  are  so  exc^ 
tional  as  not  to  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  guide,  aod 
moreover  that  even  in  these  very  instances  the  i 
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disaatroua  consequences  occaaionally  ensue  from  theu" 
local  treatment.  Hence  he  "  damnB  with  liuiit  praise  " 
thia  technicality. 

Dr.  Lippe  ot  Philadelphia,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a 
fancy  to  be  thought  ratlier  a  Btrict  Hahnemanjiian,  has 
recently  puhlished  an  essay  on  the  trea,tmeiit  of  buniB, 
which  he  recommenda  to  be  treated  locally  by  the  epecifie 
remedy.  Slight  bums  of  the  akin  without  vesication 
are,  he  Bays,  to  be  treated  by  the  local  employment  of 
hanunamelis  (a  remedy  which  up  to  thia  time  has  not  been 
much  used  in  this  country).  Bums  of  the  aeiiond  degree 
attended  with  vesication,  are  to  be  treated  by  tincture  of 
cantharu,  applied  externally.  Burns  of  the  tliird  degree, 
where  there  is  some  amount  of  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skjn,  require  ereagote  externally.  Bums  of 
tbe  fourth  degree,  which  include  all  those  attended  with 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  to  be  treated  with 
Castile  soap  scraped  and  spread  on  linen,  and  applied  to 
&B  burnt  surface. 

Dr.  Henriques'  ia  likewise  an  advocate  for  the  external 
fitnploymeat  of  the  homceopathic  remedy  in  bums,  and 
he  details  several  interesting  cases  where  this  techaicaUty, 
in  conjunction  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  speciflo 
remeify,  was  auccessfully  adopted. 

In  spite  of  Hahnemann's  denunciation  of  the  local 
employment  of  medieines,  this  technicality  has  been 
much  employed  by  hla  disciples,  and  indeed  Kabnemann's 
practice  encourages  though  bis  rules  denounce  the 
method.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
sUowB  local  treatment  exceptionally,  we  cannot  avoid 
obaerving  that  the  administration  of  the  medicine  by  the 
month  and  by  olfaction  must  sometimes  be  a  local 
administration ;  whera,  for  example,  there  exists  an 
affection  of  the  mouth,  nose,  ffisophagus,  stomach,  or 
paasHges.  If  in  such  cases  there  is  no  objectior 
applying  tbe  remedy  to  the  diseased  surface,  tbe  local 
application  of  the  drug  in  other  localized  diseases  cannot 
be  consideftd  as  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  Hahnemann,     I  would,  however,  draw  a  great 
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diatincHon  betwixt  the  local  empioyinetit  of  tbe  h^__  _ 
medicine  and  the  dispersion  of  locnliKed  affections  ij 
meiuiH  of  irritant  or  sBtringent  upplicationB ;  a  ve^ 
reppehen»ible  practice,  and,  in  the  case  of  chroDiB  diaeaaes 
With  external  inorbid  Hjniptoma,  one  which  ia  liable  to  bo 
followed  by  diaaatraue  ivsulta,  as  is  observed  BOmettntW 
ia  those  ulcera,  akin  diseaaett,  etc.,  which  are  suddeo^ 
BUppreaaed  by  auch  meana.  I  have  known  potuaiM 
afiVled  with  some  severe  intemnl  compl^nt  to  be 
completely  relieved  from  this,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
cutaneous  malady,  and  their  internal  complaint  return 
immediately  on  the  suppressiou  of  the  akin  affection  by 
astringent  or  irritant  waaliee.  I  have  Been  patients 
audrlenly  aeized  with  paratytiia  and  apoplexy,  on  ths 
rapid  hetJing  up  of  an  old  ulcer  by  means  of  a  blister 
applied  over  it;  but  aueh  treatment  difiers  toio  cash 
from  the  siranltaneons  external  and  internal  use  of  the 
Bpecific  remedy  in  infiBiteaimal  quantities.  By  the  latter 
method  it  would  seem  that  the  cure  of  the  whole  diseaae 
is  often  much  expedited,  and  I  have  not  Been  any  bad 
effecta  attending  it.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  local 
affeotionB  the  elt'ect  of  accident,  as  contusions,  wounds, 
KpraiUB,  and  burns,  almost  all  homoeopathbts  are  agreed 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  local  employment  of 
urniea,  calendula,  rhw»,  cantharU,  etc. ;  and  in  thiB 
country,  at  least,  tbe  practice  of  employing  locally  the 
homcBopathie  remedy  in  manv  other  diseases  that  cannot 
be  considered  so  purely  local  is  very  eitenaiveiy  adopted. 
Thua  Dr.  Black,  as  he  assures  me,  frequently  employs 
the  remedy  he  conceives  to  be  indicated,  in  the  form  of 
ointment  to  the  eyelids,  in  eases  of  ophthalmia  tarsL 
Mr.  Blake  introduced  the  method  of  treating  ulceration 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb  by  means  of  a  wash  of  calendula, 
a  practice  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  Dre. 
Madden  and  Leadam.  I  very  often  recommend  a  few 
droDB  of  tbe  medicinal  solution  to  be  applied  to  ulcerated 
Buriaoos,  and  in  tliat  very  destructive  disease  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  I  find  the  best  results  to  follow  the 
local  application  of  a  ^iretty  strong  solution  of  nitrata  of 
siJrer  (gr.  ij  toSj  o?dlat^\ei^N'J.\ftt^.    lu.  cases  of  severe 
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indicated  remedy  directly  to  the  tooth,  by  means  of  a 

fiece  of  cotton  souked  in  its  alcoholic  Bolution.  OhanLTCB, 
have  found,  are  more  reiidily  healed,  and  their  eloBure 
unattended  by  bad  results,  if  the  mercurial  preparation 
given  intfemnlly  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  ulcer 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint.  Those  friehtfully  deBtructive 
ulcerations  of  the  fauces,  velum  pendulum,  and  toneilB, 
observed  in  eecondary  syphilis,  are  readily  healed  by 
means  of  the  local  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  let  or  2nd  dilution,  and  this  in  cases  where  the 
internal  administration  of  the  remedy  seema  to  have  no 
power  to  arrest  the  «pre«l  of  the  disease.  I  have 
witnessed  several  instances  of  this  sort.  I  have  already, 
in  a  former  lecture,  mentioned  my  reasons  for  the  local 
treatment  of  scabies,  so  I  need  not  revert  to  that  subject. 
To  sum  up,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  local  employment  of 
the  specific  remedy  is  in  many  cases  not  only  justifiable, 
but  essential  to  the  cure,  and  however  much  Hahne- 
mann has  inveighed  against  it,  he  has,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  very  frequently  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  ovrn 
example, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
pharmaeevlieal  proceMes  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
1^  Acmireopathic  remedies,  and  we  shall  find  that  Haa- 
nemaiin  himself  had  not  always  a  uniform  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  medicines,  and  that  considerable  variations  in 
fcis  methods  have  been  proposed  and  practised  by  hia 
followers.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  medical  career, 
Hahnemann  had  distineuished  himself  by  his  pharma- 
ceutical innovations  on  the  medicines  hitherto  used,  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  preparations  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  The  preparation  thatgoes  by  the 
name  of  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury  (mereuriiM  solu- 
bilU  HaliMmanni)  to  this  day  in  Germany,  was  first 
described  in  hia  work  On  Syphilis,'  written  in  1788,  and 
during  the  two  following  years  he  wrote  some  short 
artieleB,""  describing  some  modifications  of  his  original 
process.     I  do  not  think  this  preparation  of  mercury  waa 
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s  great  triumph  of  pharmaceutical  akill,  notwithstanding 
the  celebrity  it  obtained  in  his  native  counti? ;  and 
Hahnemann  himself  latterly  abandoned  it,  as  he  found  it 
was  not  always  a  pure  oxyde  of  mercury.  In  1822"  he 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it  another  form  of  the  precipi- 
tated osyde,  and  in  1830°  he  rejected  the  oxydes  alto- 
gether, and  proposed  for  homcBOpathic  purposes  the 
employment  of  the  pure  liquid  metal. 

Up  to  the  year  1799,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
medicines  he  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  differed 
m  their  preparation  from  those  in  ordinary  use.  In  that 
year,  as  we  leani  from  his  Eatay  on  Scarlet  Fever,'  he 
bad  a  very  complicated  way  of  making  hia  medicinal 

S reparations.  Here  ia  hia  receipt  for  prepariug  bdla- 
onna  for  medicinal  use :— "  Take  a  handl'ul  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  wild  belladonna,  at  the  season  when  the 
flowers  are  not  yet  blown,  bruise  them  in  a  mortar  to  a 
pulp,  and  press  the  juice  through  linen,  and  immediately 
spread  it  out,  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  knife,  on 
^t  porcelain  plates,  and  espose  it  to  a  draught  of  dry 
air,  when  it  will  be  evaporated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Stir  it  about  and  spread  it  out  again  with  the 
spatula,  so  that  it  may  harden  in  a  uniform  manner,  until 
it  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may  be  pulverij'.ed."  For 
medicbal  use,  a  grain  of  this  powder  is  first  diaaolved  in 
400  drops  of  diluted  alcohol ;  of  this,  one  drop  is  mixed 
with  300  drops  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  this 
second  dilution  is  added  to  200  drops  of  diluted  alcohol. 
These  two  last  dilutions  are  each  to  be  shaken  for  a 
minute. 

But  that  he  had  no  uniform  mode  of  preparing  his 
medicines  at  this  time,  we  find  from  the  same  essay,  where 
he  directs  his  preparations  of  opium  to  be  thus  made:' 
a  p^in  of  finely  pulverized  crude  opium  is  to  be  mixed 
with  twenty  parts  of  weak  alcohol,  and  alkiwed  to  stand 
thus  for  a  week.  A  drop  of  this  tincture  is  to  be  mixed 
with  500  drops  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  this  laet 
with  other  500  drops  of  diluted  alcohol.     The  tincture  of 
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ipecacuanha  he  prepared  thus :  one  part  of  ipecacuanha 
was  digested  for  some  daya  ifl  twenty  pitfts  of  nleohoi, 
and  one  drop  of  this  tincture  miied  with  100  drops  of 
alcohol  for  medicinal  use.  Again,  in  the  same  eaaay,'  we 
find  that  he  adopted  a  totally  different  method  with  hia 
preparation  of  chamomilla.  A  grain  of  the  dried  inspis- 
sated juice  was  mised  with  1000  drops  of  diluted  alcohol, 
and  of  this  a  drop  was  mixed  with  800  more  drops  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

In  another  essay,'  written  in  the  same  year,  he 
talks  of  preparing  a  solution  of  belladonna,  by  miiing 
one  grain  of  the  eitract  with  two  pounds  of  water,  and 
abakmg  it  well  for  five  minutes.  One  drop  of  this 
solution  is  to  he  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  water,  and  a 
tesBpoonful  of  this  will,  he  alleges,  contain  a  mdlionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract ;  that  is  to  say,  it  wUl  he 
S^ual  to  a  drop  of  the  3rd  centesimal  dilution. 

la  the  firat  edition  of  the  Orgtmon,  published  in  1810, 
IkB  began  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preparation  of  all 
medicines  on  a  uniform  plan,  analogous  to  the  method  he 
finally  adopted,  but  even  later  than  this,  namely  in  1814, 
we  find  him  varying  hia  process.  In  an  essay  published 
in  that  year,  on  Ti/phux  or  Motpital  Fever,'  we  ohserre 
that  the  following  was  his  mode  of  preparing  his  tinc- 
tures of  bryonia  and  rAu«  : — A  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
the  root  of  the  lirst  plant  and  of  the  leaves  of  the  last 
was  mixed  with  ten  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
ETtand  for  sis  hours.  Then  six  drachms  of  the  strongest 
alcohol  were  poured  into  each  of  twelve  bottles,  into  the 
first  of  which  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture,  prepared  as 
juat  stated,  was  put,  and  the  niisture  shaken  strongly 
for  three  minutes.  A  drop  of  this  solution  was  put  into 
the  second  bottle  and  treated  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  twelve  bottles.  The  twelfth  bottle  con- 
tained the  appropriate  dilution  for  administration.  In 
this  essay,  he  advises  a  tincture  of  hyosci/amitt  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  hut  only  with  eight  bottles. 
The  12th  dilution  prepared  in  this  way  would  correspond 
to  the  IGth  or  16th  dilution  of  the  centesimal  scale,  and 
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tbe  Sth  would  be  nearly  equal  to  tke  10th  dilution  of 
that  Biulc. 

HahDemann  latterly  adopted  certain  general  principlea 
for  the  preparation  of  bis  inedicinea,  which  he  Liye  down 
in  the  lust  edition  of  the  Organoa,"  but  from  which  ho 
ofhJU  departed,  in  what  eeems  to  me  a  rather  capricioua 
uiannor. 

1  shall  now  give  yoa  a  brief  abstract  of  the  directiona 
he  there  gives.  Plants  that  can  be  obtained  &esh  are  to  - 
have  their  juice  expressed,  and  mixed  immediately  with 
weak  alcohol.  This  mixture  is  to  stand  twenty-four  honia 
in  a  close-stoppered  bottle,  and  then  the  aupematant 
fluid  is  to  be  decanted  off.  Some  plants  tbat  contain 
much  thick  mucus  {ae  gi/mphgtitm  ojieinale,  viola  trico- 
lor, etc.),  or  albumen  (aa  afhusa  e^napiutn,  tolanum 
fiw«wn,  etc.),  reijuire  double  this  proportion  of  alcoh<d. 
Plants  very  deficient  in  juice  (aa  oleander,  buxiu,  tamtt, 
ledtt/m,  gabina,  etc.]  should  first  be  pounded  into  a  moist 
mass  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  a  double  quantity 
of  alcohol ;  or  they  may  he  prepared  by  tho  way  of  tritu- 
ration, to  be  described  presently. 

Exotic  plants  which  cannot  be  obtained  fresh  may  be 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  botdes 
for  use,  Hahnemann  gives  valuable  directions  for  dry- 
ing thoroughly  such  powders  in  a  water-hatb  before 
storing  them  m  bottles,  without  which  they  are  apt  to 
become  mouldy,  and  lose  their  medicinid  virtues. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  dilutions  of  the  tinctures  of 
tho  fresh  plants,  he  directs  two  drops  of  the  tincture, 
prepared  as  just  described,  to  be  mixed  with  ninety-eight 
drops  of  alcohol,  and  shaken  twice.  Thie  is  the  Ist 
dilution.  The  2nd  dilution  ia  prepared  by  taking  a  drop 
of  the  Ist,  and  adding  it  to  nmety-nine  drops  of  alcohol 
in  the  same  way.  This  process  la  to  be  repeated  through 
twenty-nine  bottles,  the  last  of  which  contains  what  ia 
called  the  30th  dilution,  the  standard  or  normal  dose. 

All  other  aubatances  employed  in  medicine,  soeh  « 
pure,  oxydized,  and  sulphuretted  metola,  or  other  minerabi 
petroleum,  phosphorus,  parts  and  juices  of  plants  tM 
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can  only  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  animal  substances, 
neutral  salts,  etc.,  are  to  be  tritiimted  up  to  the  third 
attenuation  in  tliis  way: — A  grain  of  the  medicine  is  to 
be  miied  with  100  grains  of  milk-sugar,  and  triturated 
for  an  hour;  of  tliis  trituration  one  grain  is  to  be  triturated 
for  the  same  length  of  time  with  other  100  grains  of  railk- 
sugor,  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time. 
After  this  third  trituration,  the  subsequent  attenuations 
are  to  be  made  in  the  fluid  way.  A  grain  of  the  third 
trituration,  namely,  is  to  be  mixed  with  ninety-nine  drops 
of  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  subaequent  attenuations  are 
to  be  made  with  strong  alcohol. 

Although  such  are  Hahnemann's  general  directions, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  we  find  that  he  did  not 
constantly  abide  by  them  in  his  preparation  of  medicines, 
Tlius,  iu  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Materia  Mediea,  we 
find  the  following  deviations  from  bis  own  rules.  He 
directs  the  tincture  of  dna  to  be  made  with  one  part  of 
the  dry  buds  to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  week  before  it  is  decanted.  The  tincture  of 
coecwlus  is  to  be  made  with  one  part  of  the  pulverised 
seeds  to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol.  The  tincture  of  nvs 
vomica  is  to  be  made  with  tea  grains  of  the  powdered 
seeds  and  1000  drops  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  macerate 
for  a  week ;  or  it  may,  be  Bays,  be  triturated  with  milk- 
sugar  up  to  the  third  attenuation.  Opiwm  is  to  be  trita- 
mted.  According  to  the  directions  in  the  Orgaiwn,  these 
medicines  ought  all  to  he  triturated  up  to  the  third 
attenuation. 

A  few  years  later,'  probably  with  a  riew  of  carrying 
out  in  bia  pharmaceutical  processes  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity he  had  previously  established  in  reference  to  the 
dose,  he  directeu  that  all  medicinal  substances  whatever, 
fluid  or  solid,  moist  or  dry,  should  he  "  potentized," 
he  terras  it,  by  being  tri1:urated  with  milk-sugar  up  to 
the  third  attenuation,  and  the  subsequent  attenuatioiw  i 
prepared  ia  the  fluid  way.     He  gives  most  minute  dire&.  ] 
tiona  as  to  how  this  trituration  is  to  be  carried  out.     A  I 
grain  (or  a  drop,  if  fluid)  of  the  medicine  iato\ieaAiai,\a,l 
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an  unglaied  porcelaia  mortar,  to  a  third  part  of  100 
grains  of  milk-sugar  j  this  is  to  be  raised  up  {(it  an  instant 
with  a  porcelaia  epatula,  and  then  rubbed  with  the  pestle 
for  sii  minutes ;  then  the  powder  ie  to  be  scraped  up  by 
means  of  the  spatula  from  the  bottom  of  the  mOrtar  for 
four  minutea,  and  again  rubbed  for  sis  minutes ;  it  is  then 
to  be  scraped  again  for  four  minutes,  and  the  second 
third  of  the  milk-sugar  added  and  mixed  up  with  the 
Bpatula ;  two  poundings  of  six  minutes'  duration  and  two 
ecrapinge  of  four  minutes  are  nest  to  be  performed,  and 
then  the  last  third  of  the  milk-sugar  addod,  and  the  whole 
rubbed  for  six  minutes,  scraped  tor  four  minutea,  and 
again  triturated  for  six  minutes.  All  that  now  r«naiiiB 
to  be  done  is  to  scrape  up  the  powder  &om  the  mortar 
and  put  it  in  a  well'Stoppered  bottle.  Supposing  the  last 
scmpiug  occupies  four  nunutes,  like  the  others,  the  whale 
time  coUBiuned  in  making  the  trituration  will  be  exactly 
one  hour.  For  the  second  trituration,  a  grain  of  the  ftrat 
is  incorporated  by  the  like  tedious  [irocess  with  another 
100  grams  of  mUk-augar ;  and  a  grain  of  this  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  other  ICH)  grains  of  milk-sugar,  to  form 
the  tturd  trituration. 

In  my  lecture  on  the  Dynamization-theory'  I  pointed 
out  to  you  the  frequent  changes  Hahnemann  made  in  the 
number  of  succussious  he  directs  to  be  given  to  each 
bottle,  so  I  need  not  again  dwell  on  that  subject. 

I  sball  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  what  others  have 
said  respecting  the  pharmaceutical  processes  needful  in 
homceopathy. 

Dr.  Heriug  was  one  of  the  first  who  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  our  medicines.  He  first' 
suggested  that  oxperimenta  should  be  made  with  medr 
cinee  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  drug  to 
lOOO  of  the  vehicle,  and  afterwards'  he  alludes  to  different 
proportions  of  vehicle  and  drug.  He  says,  "  I  have  dis- 
covered the  law,  that  the  larger  the  mass  of  the  vehide 
the  milder  is  the  action  of  the  medicine.  AttenuatioBB 
prepared  in  the  pioportion  of  1  to  10  are  much 
stronger  in  the  80th  dilution  than  those  prepared  with 
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1  to  100.  Prepartttiona  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000 
act  very  mildly  mid  rapidly  in  the  6tli  dilution.  lu  the 
proportion  of  1  to  10,000  all  action  veir  soon 
appeara."  He  proposed  a,  modificatiou  of  Hahneniai 
mode  of  preparing  the  30th  dilution  in  thirty  different 
hottlea  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  suggested  that  they 
might  all  be  prepared  in  one  bottle,  and  with  water,  m 
thie  way :  atter  preparing  the  1st  dilution,  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  are  to  be  poured  out,  and  as  one  or  more 
drops  always  remain  in  the  bottle  they  will  serve  for  the 
nest  dilution.  Thus,  all  that  is  to  be  doue  is  to  fill  u__ 
empty,  and  refill  the  bottle  the  reijuiaite  number  of  times  j 
an  eipeditious  and  economical  procedure. 

In  one  of  l)r.  Hering'a  last  works'  he  seems  to  lament 
the  cireumatance  that  he  ever  proposed  the  decimal  scale 
of  dilution,  »'.  e.,  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  drug  to  fl 
of  the  vehicle. 

Dr.  Vehsemeyer,'  on  the  contrary,  approves  highly  ol 
the  decimal  scale  for  preparing  the  attenuations,  and 
wishes  it  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Gruner,"     the    celebrated    homeopathic    chemist 
Dresden,  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  prepared  a  coi 
plete  set  of  medicines  on  the  decimal  scale. 

Dr.  Kummel"  suggested  a  diilerent  proportion 
medicine  and  vehicle,  viz.,  2  to  98,  ou  the  ground 
that  if  we  used  the  ordinary  centesimal  scale,  it  might 
happen  that  the  one  drop  might  not  fall  into  the  bottle, 
whereas  with  two  drops  there  would  be  less  chance  of  the 
attenuation  remaining  unmedicated.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
sole  recommendation  for  this  proportion  of  medicine  and 
vehicle ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  so-called  decimal 
scale  or  proportion  of  1  to  9,  or  10  to  90 ;  ibr  whereaa 
with  the  Latter  scale  we  can  always  say  at  once  what 
dilution  of  the  centesimal  scale  any  given  attenuation 
corresponds  to,  with  Rummel's  proposed  scale  we  shall 
bare  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  Hahnemannic 
or  centesimal  scale.  It  ia  otherwise  with  the  decimal 
scale ;  in  order  to  find  the  preparation  of  the  centesimal 
scale  corresponding,  in  point  of  tiie  quantity  of  nvft>^ciQ& 
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it  coatauiH,  to  any  given  number  of  the  decima],  we  have 
only  to  halve  the  number  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  num- 
bers 2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc.,  of  the  decimal  dilutions  contain 
the  same  amount  of  medicine  bh  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  ^ 
of  the  eenteaimal  scale.  So  Dra,  Wnrmb  and  Caspar,* 
who  employ  in  their  hospital  at  Vienna  almost  eiclusively 
the  30th  decimal  dilution,  actually  use  a  preparation  cor- 
responding in  medicinal  strength  to  the  15th  centesimal 

It  would  spin  out  this  lecture  to  an  intolerable  lenglb 
were  I  to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  aU  that  Baa 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  homteopathic  phaimat^,  M 
I  sboLl  close  this  lecture  with  the  briefest  of  summanea. 

Several  homcoopathic  pharmncopoeins  have  been  pubt 
liahed,  ail  more  or  less  valuable.  The  first  waa  Cavpar€i 
IHapenKatoriam,  which  merely  reproduces  Hahnemum's 
original  directions  for  the  preparation  of  his  medidniea. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  and  tluB 
Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  is 
still  the  only  one  that  has  been  published  in  this  cotmt^. 
It  is  of  course  extremely  detective,  and  has  not  even  tha 
advantage  of  presenting  us  with  Hahnemann's  latest 
views. 

Dr.  Buchner  has  published  a  Pharmacopaia,  which  haa 
reached  its  second  edition ;  it  describes  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring all  the  medicines  used  in  homceopathy  up  to  the 
date  of  its  publication  (1S52),  but  is  not  remarkable  for 

improvementa  on  the  procesaea  em- 

ann. 
the  Dresden  hommopathic  chemist,  pub- 
lished a  Pharmaeopceia  in  1845,  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced some  technical  improvements.  Thus,  in  place  of 
adopting  the  rude  method  proposed  hy  Hahnemann,  of 
obtaining  powdered  metals  by  using  the  metallic  lea^  m 
scraping  them  imder  water  on  a  whetstone,  be  reconJ- 
mends  us  to  employ  the  -precipitated  raetala.  I  havo 
already  shown,  in  the  account  I  gave  of  Mayrliofer'l 
microscopic  investigations,  that  the  precipitatea  of  metals 
are  much  the  best  form  for  their  trituration. 

A  Phamaeofteia  was  also  published  by  Dr.  &.  Sehmid,' 
conbuning  sevetai  \iat^\i  a'o%^e.^'tf)\ii  sa  to  the  prepare 
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tion  of  our  drugs ;  and  various  other  emendationB'on  Hali- 
nemami'H  proceaseB  have  bei-n  suggested  by  several 
writera.  Thus  it  was  found  that  tiie  admisture  of  acids 
ilirectly  witb  alcohol  eauaed  a,  decoin  position  of  both,  and 
water  was  therefore  substituted  by  aome  for  the  first 
attenuations.  The  attenuations  of  phosphor ua  were 
recommended  to  be  prepared  diret-tly  from  the  tincture 
amd  not  from  the  uncertain  trituration.  Ditlerent 
strengths  of  alcohol  were  advised  for  tlie  preparation  of 
different  vegetable  tinctures. 

Dr.  Mure  of  Palermo,  Malta,  Rio,  Paris,  in  fact,  of  tlie 
four  quai-tera  of  the  globe,  I  believe,  lays  down  in  bia 
book'  certain  original  rules  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cinal attenuations.  He  aaya,  as  Hahnemann  also  latterly 
aaid,  that  all  subatances  should  be  first  triturated  up  to 
&e  tiiird  attenuation ;  but  aa  aome  substances,  such  as  nux 
vondea  and  ignatia,  are  very  difficult  to  triturate,  he  has 
invented  a  machine  that  exhibita  considerable  mechanical 
ingenuity  for  triturating  the  hardest  substances.  He 
also  has  an  idea  that  the  succussions  of  the  fluid  attenu- 
ations should  be  made  sn  vanuo,  and  in  order  to  produce 
,  the  vacuum  in  the  dilution  bottle  he  invented  another 
machine,  which  strikes  me  as  being  as  wonderful  and 
nearly  aa  uaeful  as  that  complicated  machine  for  drawing- 
corks  which  Hogarth  has  delineated  in  one  of  his  pictures. 
Besides  these  he  baa  likewise  invented  a  machine  for 
succussing  the  ddutiona  ia  the  bottles  so  emptied  of  their 
air.  This  machine,  which  is  well  adapted  to  give  the 
moat  powerful  suecusaion  strokes,  may  console  some  of  ua 
who  thiuk  so  highly  of  Herculean  auccussions,  now  that 
Jenichen  of  the  atrong  arm  is  no  longer  among  us  ;  but 
iliose  of  UB  who  believe  that  tinctures  of  soluble  sub- 
Btances  are  better  than  triturationa,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  painfully  eitracting  the  air  from  our  dilution  bottles, 
and  that  all  the  good  that  may  be  gained  from  succussi  on 
may  be  effected  by  the  muscular  force  of  any  man  of 
ordinary  strength,  will  think  that  Dr.  Mure  baa  wasted  a 
vast  amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  contrivance  and  con- 
struction of  these  very  useless  machines. 
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M.  Weber  of  Paria,  a  distinguiBhed  homtEopatljic 
chemiBt,  believing  that  tlie  virtues  of  a  drug  were  greatly 
developed  by  trituration,  and  that  this  trituration  could 
Hcaroely  be  carried  too  lar,  proposed*  that  each  medicine, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  ahoidd  be  triturated  at  leaat  aa 
high  as  the  15th  attenuation  ;  but  as  each  trituration  was 
to  occupy  an  hour,  and  aa  the  labour  entailed  on  the 
chemist  by  the  adoption  of  thia  plan  would  be  enormous, 
M.  Weber  has  invented  a  machme  which  he  calls  a  dyna- 
mizator,  conaistinj;  oS'foui-  mortars  witli  pestles  attached, 
which  are  all  act  in  motion  by  turnbg  a  handle.  The 
commisaiou  of  tjio  Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of  Paris 
appointed  to  report  on  M.  Weber's  invention  speaks  veiy 
highly  of  its  triturating  powers.  I  think  there  can  lie 
no  doubt  about  the  superior  power  that  such  an  iostru- 
ment  would  bring  to  bear  on  the  disintegration  of  thoee 
hard  aubatancea  that  require  trituration,  and,  as  effecting 
much  saving  of  trouble,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
operating  pharmaceutist. 

It  is  obvioua  that  the  only  allowable  modifications  to 
be  made  in  Hahnemann's  pharmaceutical  processes  are 
those  which  have  the  object  of  simplifying  the  prepara-  , 
tion  of  the  attenuations,  of  obtaining  the  full  medicinal 
virtuea  of  the  crude  drug,  and  of  rendering  attenuations, 
though  prepared  at  different  times  and  by  different  indi- 
viduals, of  a  certain  unifoi-m  strength. 

As  it  waa  not  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  career  that 
Hahnemann  propoited  the  trituration  of  aoluble  aa  well  aa 
of  insoluble  aubatonces,  and  as  those  of  the  former  chaa  of 
aubstanees,  with  which  he  perlbruied  both  his  provings  and 
his  cures,  were,  at  all  events  up  to  the  period  of  publica- 
tion of  the  lost  edition  of  the  Organon  (1833),  prepared 
throughout  by  the  fluid  plan,  there  aeema  no  need  for 
making  auy  alteration  on  that  plan,  as  far  aa  the  general 
principle  of  making  tinctures  of  the  soluble  drugs — I 
allude  eapectatly  to  the  vegetable  medicines — is  con- 
cerned. AJl  we  can  do  is  to  ascertain  if  Hahnemann'i 
',  of  obtaining  the  tinctures  ia  the  best  possible  ona 
far  eitractiug  ol\  t\ie  TOedldnal  virtues  of  the  plaint,  sod 
obtaining  a  tincture  o(  a  Mavfevm.  Sv.'^c-q';^-,  \<i  i.t  is  no^ 
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then  ve  are  iuatified  in  employing  any  other  method  that 
will  ensure  these  desideratii. 

Now  I  would  refer  you  to  an  able  article  in  the  Brilish 
Journal  of  ffomosopathy"  for  a  careful  examination  of  this 
queBtiou.  The  paper  I  may  state,  without  breach  of  con- 
fidence, is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Madden,  one  of  the  beat 
qualifiud  among  us  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  from  his 
former  studies  in  toxicology  aad  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
You  will  find  it  there  stated,  ou  most  respectable  autho- 
rity, that  Hahnemann's  method  of  expressing  the  juice  of 
plants  does,  in  many  instances,  not  extract  all  their 
medicinal  principles.  The  process  of  percolation  is  pre- 
ferred by  Br,  Maddeu  for  making  all  tinctures  of  plants, 
aa  by  it  a  more  certain,  uniform,  and  powerfully  medicinal 
tincture  is  obtained  thiin  by  Hahnemann's  method.  But 
I  must  refer  yon  to  the  paper  itself  for  further  details 
and  augge.'itions  relative  to  homoaopatbic  pharmacy,  and 
content  myself  with  reproducing  an  epitome  of  the  sug- 
gestions it  contains. 

1.  That  all  tinctures  should  be  prepared  by  pereolation. 

2.  That  all  mother- tinrturea  should  be  concentrated. 

3.  That  alcohols  of  the  foUowing  strengths,  viz.,  910, 
850,  830,  and  790,  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  tinc- 
tures ;  the  proper  attength  for  each  substance  being 
decided  by  direct  experiment. 

4.  That  the  tinctures  should  be  preserved  in  their  undi- 
luted state,  and  the  attun'iations  prepared  only  in  very 
amall  quantities,  so  as  to  be  fftiiuently  renewed, 

5.  All  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  whose  solu- 
tions are  not  decomposed  by  keeping,  ahould  be  prepared 
by  aquooua  solution,  unleas  they  are  also  soluble  ia 
alcohol,  in  which  caae  the  latter  fluid  ia  preferable. 

6.  The  strength  of  the  aqueous  solutions  should  be 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  drug,  but  ahoidd  always  be  in  decimal  proportion,  in 
order  that  the  dilutions  may  be  easily  prepared  from  them. 

7.  The  dilutions  of  the  aqueous  solutions  shoiJd  be 
made  with  water  whenever  the  original  aubstanee  is  in- 
soluble both  in  strong  ond  dilute  alco'ho\,  or  ca^iWie  t»^ 
aetang  diemically  upon  or  combining  chemicai\y  w"AV  i-X.- 
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8.  SubstanecB  which  are  either  totally  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  or  which  give  up  their  soluble  ingre- 
dients to  those  menstrua  very  imperfectly,  must  undergo 
trituration  (and,  per  contra,  no  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  water  requires  to  be  triturated). 

9.  The  dilutions  of  substances  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  possess  some  slight  degree  of  solubility  should  be  pre- 
pared by  trituration  not  only  to  the  third  but  even  to  the 
thirtieth  attenuation. 

Dr.  Madden  suggests,  that  in  order  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  list  of  subatanees  requiring  tritura- 

A.  That  earths  and  metals  capable  of  combining  with 
acetic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  acetates. 

B.  That  gold  may  be  tried  as  a  chloride. 

C.  That  siUca  may  be  used  in  a  hydrated  state,  ia 
which  ease  it  would  be  soluble  in  water  after  the  thiri 
trituration. 

These  suggestions  are  very  valuable,  and  are  in  aavso- 
nance  with  the  chemical  science  of  the  day,  whereas  many 
of  Hahnemann's  pharmaceutical  technicalities  owe  th^ 
origin  to  some  fciciful  chemical  notions  of  his  own. 
Thus  he  considered  caustic  alhalJes  to  be  compound  bodies, 
owing  their  cansticity  to  a  certain  principle  which  he 
called  eavstieum,  and  which  he  imagined  he  was  able  to 
separate  &omthe  alkali.'  Again,  he  considered  «u^^/iur  to 
be  also  a  compound  substance,  and  believing  that  alcohol 
only  took  up  a  poriiion  of  its  constituent  pMts,  he  latteriy 
discoiuBged  his  previous  plan  of  making  a  tincture  M 
sulphur,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  triturated  for  the 
first  three  attenuations.' 

In  revising  our  pharmaceutical  processes  we  must  not 
Buffer  ourselves  to  be  biassed  by  the  imperfect  and  erro- 
neouH  chemical  notions  Hahnemann  held,  but  we  must 
seek  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  the  actual  state  of 
chemical  knowledge.  A  new  and  revised  homceopathic 
pharmacopceia  is  urgently  demanded,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  such  a  work  appears. 


LECTUEE  XIS. 


OtTE  of  the  features  wherein  homtcopathy  differs  very 
nmrkedly  from  the  old  ayatem  of  medicine  ia  the  search 
for  aud  administration  of  antidotes  to  the  medicines  that 
have  been  administered,  but  whose  cffecta  have  been  too 
violent. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  in  allopathy 
the  employment  of  antidotes  is  not  a  feature  ot  the 
Bvatem,  but  the  occasion  for  the  administration  of  anti- 
£)te9,  and  the  mode  of  tbeir  employment,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  whieli  they  are  to  be  ascertained,  differ  toto 
ealo  from  the  practice  pursued  under  the  homceopathio 
ByBtem.  The  great  occaaioa  the  aUopathiat  recognisBs 
&e  the  administration  of  an  antidote  is  when  a  patient 
has  swallowed  or  otherwise  received  into  his  system  a 
potBonous  dose  of  some  medicinal  substance.  Thus  he 
ConaultB  chemistry  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some 
agent  capable  of  neutralizing  chemically  such  poisons  as 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  arsenic,  metallic  poisons,  etc.,  and  ' 
he  Tery  properly  gives  the  antidote  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  effect  this  chemical  neutralization ;  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances a  homceopathist  must  equally  resort  to  the 
same  mode  of  treating  cases  of  poisoning— such  antidotes, 
then,  are  common  to  both  schools.  But  there  is  another 
Hud  of  antidotal  treatment  adopted  by  allopathiata  which 
ia  altogether  disclaimed  and  unused  by  the  homceopathiat, 
and  that  is  the  plan  so  frequently  adopted  of  giving  along 
with  a  powerfully  acting  drug  something  calculated  to 
modify  the  violence  of  its  action,  or  to  obviate  some  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  apt  to  follow  its  use.  Thus  the  1 
^opathist  will  put  into  hia  prescription,  besides  some 
powerful  purgative  medicine,  an  opiate  or  a  caTironsAwB  ] 
to  prereni  bypercntbarsia  or  griping  -,  or  Vie  wfli.  to'fto'w  "ns  , 
a  blue  pill  at  aigbt  by  a  blact  draught  in  tke  mormn^"^ 
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order  to  get  rid  of  the  uffecta  of  the  mercury  on  the 
Bvstem ;  or,  after  giving  a  course  of  mercury  ao  us  to  bring 
the  body  entirely  nnder  the  yhyaiological  action  of  that 
metal,  be  will  subject  his  patient  to  a  courae  of  iodine,  to 
neutmljae  the  remainiDg  mercury  in  the  system. 

Such  an  employment  of  oatidotee  is  not  admiBsible  and 
not  required  in  homoeopathy.  We  do  not  give  our  medi- 
cinea  in  such  powerfiil  dosea  aa  to  render  it  necessary  to 
administer  at  the  same  time  a  correctite,  as  the  allopathirt 
temiB  hia  antidote  ;  nor  do  we  ever  intentionally  aaturat* 
the  Bj^atem  bo  thoroughly  with  a  drug  as  to  render  it 
requisite  to  give  its  chemical  antidote  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  ita  neutralizBtion,  Tet  the  choice  and  adminis- 
tration of  antidotes  form  an  important  item  in  the  treat- . 
ment  of  disease  homceopathicalfy,  in  the  opinion  of  Hah- 
nemann and  uf  many  of  his  diaciplea. 

Hahnemann  early  distinguished  himself  by  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  Bubject  of  chemical  antidotes  to  poisonouB 
Bubatances.  In  hia  work  on  araeuical  poisoning,  pub- 
lished in  1786,  he  devotes  a  considerable  apace  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  antidotes  to  be  used  in  auch  cases,' 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  antidotes  be  then 
recommended  are  precisely  the  same  aa  those  that  have 
been  lately  advised  by  our  beat  tosicologists,'  after  an 
experience  through  many  years  of  the  failure  of  all  the 
vaunted  antidotes  of  arsenic. 

In  Hahnemann'B  elaborate  work  On  Syphilis,  published 
'  1  1789,  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of 


this  purpose  the  adminiatration  of  hepar  eulphuri*,"  which 
he  believed  was  the  chemical  antidote  of  mercury  and  of 
many  other  metallic  poisons.  It  is  curious  that  in  later 
years"  he  recommends  this  same  hepar  tulpJiurig  as  one  of 
the  dynamic  antidotes  for  the  inconveniences  produced  by 
Bmall  doses  of  mercury  unhomceopathically  administered. 

In  hia  first  bomceopatbic  essay,  On  a  Neio  Prinewle^ 
etc.,"  Hahnemann  points  out  the  antidotes  to  many      ''*''' ' 
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powerful  mpiiii'itml  Bubstancea  whose  effects  are  there 
registered,  imd  a  few  years  later  (1798)  lie  wrote  au  essay 
on  Antiilolei  to  some  powerful  Vegelalile  Sabiilances,v  where 
he  attempta  a  classification  of  antidotes.  He  says, 
namely,  that  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  antidotea, 
by  means  of  which  the  hurtful  suhstance  may  be — A.  He- 
moved,  and  that,  1,  by  evacuation,  as  vomiting,  pnrging, 
excising  the  poisonous  bite ;  2,  by  enveloping,  as  giving  . 
suet  where  pieces  of  glass  have  been  swallowed :  or,  B. 
Altervd,  and  that,  I,  chemically,  as  hepar  imlphuria  for 
corrosive  sublimate ;  2,  dynamically  (t.  e.  their  potential 
influence  on  the  living  fibre  removed),  as  cofiee  for  opium. 
He  goes  on  to  relate  several  cases  of  the  successnil  ad-  . 
ministration  of  antidotea  in  cases  of  poisoning  ;  some  of 
these  antidotea  yere  dynamical,  others  chemi»ial. 

In  the  Organon  Hahnemann  alludes  indeed  to  tho 
neeeaaity  for  administering  antidotes,  but  he  nowhere 
gives  us  any  rule  for  ascertaining  the  antidotes  for  medi- 

In  §  clsvii.,  to  he  sure,  he  tells  ua  that  if  we  have 
selected  for  a  case  of  disease  an  unsuitable  remedy,  which 
has  done  no  good  to  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrwy, 
developed  a  number  of  ita  own  symptoms,  we  are  to  tate 
a  fresh  survey  of  the  case,  adding  to  the  original  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  these  new  medicinal  symptoms,  and 
select  our  nest  remedy  or  antidote  from  the  whole  morbid 
picture  thus  formed. 

According  to  this  passage,  and  several  others  scattered 
throughout  his  writings,  we  find  that  the  similarity  of  tha 
symptoms  present  with  those  of  some  other  drug  were  to 
constitute  the  autidotarial  character  of  the  latter.  And 
this  we  might  lay  down  as  the  role  for  the  selection  of  an 
antidote — as  Dr.  Trinks*'  says,  "  the  antidotarial  influence 
of  medieinea  on  one  another  depends  solely  upon  the 
bomteopathie  principle" — were  it  not  that  we  find  Hahne- 
mann recommending  as  antidotea  certain  subatancea 
whose  homceopatbic  relationship  to  the  medicine  they  are 
to  antidote  is  not  very  clear,  and  certain  others  which 
KK  antipathic  to  the  medicine.     Thus  we  find  that " 
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recommenda  camphor  as  the  antidote  to  an  immeiise 
number  of  medicines,  to  all  of  which  it  can  assuredly  not 
be  said  to  have  a  honiceopathic  relationship  ;  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  the  pathogenetic  action  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  imknown,  is  said  to  be  the  best  antidote  tor  the 
too  violent  eflecta  of  nutnim  muriaticum.  Again,  wa  ' 
sometimes  find  liim  advising  a  hom<popathic  antidote  to 
one  set  of  symptoms  caused  by  a  medicine,  an  antipathic 
ooe  to  another  set,  and  for  another  set  some  substance 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  either  a  homceopathic  or 
antipathic  relation  to  the  symptoms ;  thus,  to  give  an 
example,  he  says''  opium  relieves,  in  an  allopathic  and 
palliative  manner,  the  paralytic  symptoms  and  abdominal 
pains  caused  by  belladoona,  ana  in  email  doses  it  will 
probably  remove  the  sleepiness  it  occasions.  The  como- 
tose  state,  the  mania,  and  the  iiirious  uelirium  of  bella- 
donna are  removed  by  hyoscyamus  ;  but  the  iutoEicatioQ 
is  only  cured  by  wine.  Lachrymose  humour,  chilliness, 
and  headache,  caused  by  belladonna,  are  cured  by  Pulsa- 
tilla, ^'ben  a  quantity  of  belladonna  has  been  swallowed, 
we  should  make  the  patient  drink  large  quantities  of  strong 
coffee,  which  removes  antipathicdly  the  insensibility 
and  tetanic  convulsions  ;  and  we  shoiud  likewise  promote 
vomiting.  Tiie  erysipelatous  swellings  caused  by  bella> 
donna  are  soon  removed  by  hcpar  sulphuris.  Camphor 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  morbid  sj^raptotns  of 
belladonna.  TJius  it  is  evident  that  although  in  some 
instances  Hahnemann  was  guided  in  the  selection  of  an 
antidote  by  the  symptoms  of  the  medicine  actually  pre- 
sent, in  others  he  did  not  follow  this  rule,  but  was  led  by 
something  else,  probably  experiment  and  observation,  to 
give  substances  as  anticloteH,  the  bomffiopathicity  of  which 
to  the  Bymptoms  sought  to  be  removed  could  not  be 
proved.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  camphor,  Bweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  and  mesmerism,  which  he  recommends' 
for  cases  where  the  life  of  the  patient  has  been  en- 
dangered by  the  too  rapid  administration  of  many  dif- 
ferent hommopathic  medicines. 

The  necessity  for  the  administration  of  an  antidote  in 
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eonaequence  of  the  too  violent  effects  of  nn  infiiiiteBimal 
dose  is,  I  apprehend,  very  rare.  Some  timid  practitioners 
do  occaaionally  talk  about  the  advantage  of  homceopathic 
antidotes ;  but  moat  homceopathic  writere,  who  have 
touched  on  the  subject,  de  facto  deny  the  occasion  for 
their  employment  when  they,  as  I  have  in  former  lectures 
shown,  naieelif  assert  that  a  freah  dose  of  the  same  medi- 
cine ia  itahest  antidote.  The  rationale  of  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  cfunphor,  sweet  Hpirita  of  nitre,  wine,  etc.,  in  case 
of  the  over-action  of  a  drui;,  seems  to  be  that  thereby  a 
stronger  but  transient  and  different  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  nerves,  whereby  tbe  feebler  iinpreasion  of  the 
medicine  previously  given  is  effaced,  and  the  new  action 
being  evanescent,  the  nen'oua  system  is  speedQy  restored 
to  jta  former  equilibrinni^a  dynamic  neutralization,  ho 
to  speak,  ia  efiected. 

The  neit  subject  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is  one 
peculiar  to  homceopathy,  to  wit,  the  employment  of  medi- 
emal  agenU  toprevent  diseases.  Such  medicines  aro  termed 
prophylactics. 

Prom  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of 
medicine  luitil  the  most  recent  times,  the  search  for  abso- 
lute preventives  of  diseases  and  for  presei-vatives  agoinat 
poisoning  has  always  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  medical  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  enumerate  all 
the  varieties  of  preservatives  that  have  been  vaunted  in 
one  age,  to  be  despised  and  neglected  in  the  next,  but,  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  and  to  show  you  the  attention 
this  subject  excited,   I  may  merely  allude  to  a  few  of 

The  amulets  that  used  to  he  so  much  sought  after  and 
so  highly  valued  in  remote  times,  and  which  aro  still 
esteemed  by  the  Orientals,  are  the  most  ancient  form  of 
prophylactics.  Some  of  these  amulets  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  ridicule  at  their  absurd  character.  Thus,  a  dried 
toad  worn  nest  to  the  akin  was  held  to  he  a  preservative 
from  the  plague ;  the  wearing  of  a  red  thread  was  deemed 
capable  of  warding  off  nasnl  hemorrhagea  imi  ctKWi^-, 
a  portion  of  a  human  skull  powdered  -wiw  a,  ^etaTfi"*?.*  '^ 
■  power.     Coral  worn  by   infanta  -wa.*  aw^^oaci. 
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ppeBerve  them  from  all  the  diaeases  apt  to  aawmpanj  f.i 
teething.  Msiny  of  the  precious  gems  were  auiipoBedtO 
preserve  their  wearers  tkim  the  effects  of  poisooa,  m» 
BOme  of  them  were  said  to  betray  the  preeence  of  poiscHi, 
by  changing  colour.  The  diamond  and  amethyst  we« 
reputed  as  preservatives  against  drunkennesa.  'i'he  won 
Ahracadabra  written  on  as  many  lines  as  it  contW» 
letters,  cutting  off  the  !tWt  letter  from  eacTi  siicceserW 
line,  ao  that  the  word  thus  written  represented  an  inverte* 
triangle,  was  held  by  Serenus  Sommonicus  to  be  a  pre- 
Bervative  from  fever  if  suspended  from  the  neck  by  meam 
of  a  linen  thread.  The  febrifuge  virtues  of  thia  cbann 
Franek  von  Franckennu  seriously  attempted  to  refute,  in 

special  treatise  in  cue  volume  quarto.' 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the 
hetoar-stoncg,  coneretiona  found  in  tuestomacha  of  certMO 
herbivorous  animals,  which  were,  and  atili  are  in  BWne 
countries,  firmly  believed  to  be  preservatives  and  antidotta 
against  all  manner  of  diseases  and  poisons.  So  late^  » 
1808  the  Shah  of  Persia  thought  he  could  not  send  > 
more  acceptable  present  to  Bonaparte  than  a  few  of  these 
precious  hezoar-stones,  which  that  great  man,  however, 
did  not  appreciate  at  their  oriental  value,  for,  it  ia  said, 
he  contemptuously  threw  them  all  into  the  fire. 

Serapiou"  recommends  the  gem  hj/acinth  as  an  excellent 
amulet  to  protect  the  body  during  thunder-storms.  The 
ancients  luade  much  use  of  the  lapis  la-zuli  as  an  amulet) 
and  Schroder  held  it  to  be  aa  admirable  charm  for  driving 
away  frights  from  children.' 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  these  and  similar  absurdi- 
ties, but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  an  idea  that  preservatives  against  diseases  and  other 
calamities  were  to  be  discovered ;  and  the  universality  of 
this  notion  seems  to  foreshadow  the  actual  discovery  of 
auch  agents. 

In  heathen  ages  the  symbols  or  images  of  one  at 
other  of  the  goiTa  were  worn  as  amulets.  When  Chlis- 
tiflnity  became  triumphant,    the   representation    of  itt 
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Foiiiider  on  the  crosa,  and  passages  from  Scripture,  were  ' 
used  as  cljarms  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  diacaae  and  the 
devil ;  and  even  at  the  preseiit  day  the  Eomnn  Catholic 
Church  arrogates  for  herself  a  monopoly  in  the  maoufae- 
ture  of  aniiiletB  and  charms,  in  the  shape  of  crucifijEes, 
imagee  of  saints,  medals,  and  rosaries. 

In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  discover  prophylactics.  One  of  the  most 
noted  and  successful  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation by  Jenner,  in  1798,  as  the  prophylactic  of  small- 
Eos,  which  it  ia  to  a  manellous  extent.  It  was  preceded 
y  a  somewhat  similar  means,  to  wit,  the  inoculation  of 
small-pox  itself,  whereby  a  milder  disease  was  usually 
produced  than  when  it  attacked  the  patient  in  the  natural 
■way,  and  the  preservation  from  a  second  attack  of  small- 
pox was  equally  certain.  This  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  in  1770,"  for 
anticipating  measles,  by  inducing  a  mild  attack  of  the 
disease  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a  measly  child. 

Another  instance  of  prophylaxis  occurs  to  me  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  allopatnic  school,  viz.,  Dr,  Mason 
Good's  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of  hydrojihohia  in 
those  who  bad  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  He  states," 
as  a  matter  of  common  belief,  that  dogs  which  have  had 
the  distemper  never  become  rabid,  and  he  proposes  that 
any  one  who  has  the  misfortime  to  he  bitten  by  a  rabid 
do^  should  be  inoculated  with  the  morbid  discharge  from 
a  distempered  dog's  nose.  I  know  not  if  this  recom- 
mendation has  ever  been  carried  into  effect,  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  character  of  plausibility  to  recommend  it. 

Beyond  vaccination,  however,  the  allopathic  school  of 
the  present  day  does  not  concern  itself  much  with  medi- 
cinal prophylactics,  tijough  a  great  deal  of  attention  haa 
been  paid,  and  that  particularly  in  our  own  time,  to 
hygienic  prophylactics ;  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
prophylaxis  1  am  engaged  in  considering  at  this  time, 
though  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing  its  importance, 
or  iVom  ignoring  the  great  advances  that  have  recently 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

^m         'I-rincip.  ifcd.,  lib.  ii.  IS.  I  B,iiij  otl£ea..'iB- 
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esting,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  proteo 
tive  power  of  vaccinia  against  small-pos.  by  JennBT. 
Hahnemann's   discovery  difl'era   from   Jenner'a  in  this: 
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The  aearch  for  medicinal  prophylactics  is,  I  may  Bay, 
almost  eicliisivelv  limited  to  homceopathists,  indeed,  the 
vast  majority  of  allopatliista  will  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  they  have  no  medicinal  prophylactics.  The  a  priori 
discoveiT  of  such  prophylactics  is  scarcely  poBsible  to  the 
atlopathiBt ;  but  the  same  rule  that  guides  the  homosoiMi- 
thist  to  the  aeloetion  of  a  remedy,  should  also  lead  aim 
to  the  discovery  of  a  prophylactic. 

The  firat  and  most   celebrated  of  the  propliylactica 
discovt-red  by  Hahnemann,  was  the  preventive  of  sotrlet- 
fever,  belladonna,  and  tlie  mode  of  its  discovery  is  inter* 
esting,  and  I  ' '  ...... 

tive  power 
Hahnemann 

that  a  priori  reasoning  had  more  to  do  with  the  former, 
whereoB  the  latter  was  almost  entirely  a  deduction 
a  potteriori  from  observed  facts.  The  following  is  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of 
belladonna  by  Hahnemann.'  The  scarlet-fevor  invaded  a 
family  of  four  children;  three  of  them  took  it,  but  liie 
fourth,  who  waa  generelly  the  first  of  the  family  to  btke 
any  epidemic  disease,  escaped  it.  This  child  had  been 
taking  belladonna  for  some  time  previously  tor  an  a&e^ 
tioD  of  the  finger-joints,  Now,  Hahnemann's  knowledge 
of  the  pathogenetic  action  of  belladonna  had  taught  bua 
that  this  virulent  vegetable  poison  threw  the  healtby 
organism  into  a  state  hearing  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  early  stage  of  scarlet-fever,  and  he  had,  in  accordanco 
with  hiH  therapeutic  rule,  employed  it  with  most 
encouraging  success  for  that  stage.  Being  very  anxious 
to  preserve  the  nnmeroua  members  of  a  family  tram  the 
Hcarlet-fever,  which  had  already  seized  on  three  of  their 
number,  he  set  himself  to  think  whether  or  no  it  were 
possible  to  discover  aprophylactic,  and  thus  he  reasoned : — 
"  A  remedy  that  is  capable  of  checking  a  disease  at  its 
onset  must  be  its  best  preventive ; "  belladonna  was 
the  remedy  that  he  had  found  capable  of  curing  scarlet* 
inita  early  stage— thecase  of  accidental  preservation 
scarlet-fever  ia  o.  G\i\Vi  ^W  tad  been  taking  bell^ 
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donna  t'lii'  lui  arti<!nlar  disease  occurred  to  hia  iiioniory, 
and  from  these  slight  data  he  rightly  inferred  that  bella- 
donna was  the  prophylactic  of  scarlatina.  He  accordingly 
adminiatered  his  new-found  preservative  to  the  five 
remaining  children  of  the  iamily  in  which  the  disease  had 
broken  out  virulently,  and  to  his  aatialactiou  he  found 
that  they  were  all  completely  protected  from  the  diaeaae, 
though  constantly  exposed  to  the  emanations  proceeding 
from  the  affected  children. 

In  my  introductory  lecture,  I  showed  you  the  strange 

EIbh  adopted  by  Hahnemann  for  gettiug   his    prophy- 
ictie  tested  by  hia  medical  brethren  ;  hut  it  is  of  more 
importance  to   consider  in  this  place  the  testimony  of 
others  in  lavour  of  the  preservative  powers  of  belladonna 
in  Bcarlet-fever.     I  shall  bring  forward  as  witnesses  only 
such  as  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  a  bias  in  favour  m 
mceopathy,  namely,  partisans  of  the  allapathic  school. 
Bloch'  gave  belladonna  to  270  childfcn  during  the 
evalenCB  of  a  very  malignant  form  of  the  epidemic,  and 
)  remarked  that  when  it  was   continued  for  ten  or 
e  days  the  children  were  comjiletely  protected  from 
iaease.     Cramer*  gave  it  to  ninety  children,  none  of 
1  were  attacked.     Gelnecki"  gave  it  to  ninety-four 
seventy-six    of    tbem    escaped     the    disease, 
jsifeland'^  himaplf  certifies  on  various  occasions  to  the- 
.  /  of  this  prophylactic,  and  in  1826  he  wrote  n. , 
I  treatise  on  the  subject,''  wherein  he  collected  all 
f  evidence  that  hat!  been  published  up  to  that  time  in 
p  of  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  beUadouna  in  scarlet- 
Wolf  gave  it  to  120  chOdren,  eighty-one  of  these 

aained  free  from,  infection  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  those 

ftfiected  had  the  disease  very  slightly,  only  four  of  them 
died,  and  then  only  during  the  period  of  desquamation  tram 
dropsy.  Ibreliale,'  a  practitioner  at  Metz,  saw  twelve 
children  preserved  from  scarlet-fever  by  belladonna, 
whereas  206  children  among  whom  they  lived  were 
attacked  by  the   disease.      Velsen'   gave   belladonna  tfr 
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247  children,  thirteen  only  of  whom  contracted  the 
dJiM?ase.  Beradl'  gave  belladonna  to  122  children,  eighty- 
two  of  these  vere  exempt  from  the  disease,  elcvea  got  it 
up  to  the  third  day  of  using  the  prophylactic,  nine  got  it 
betveen  the  sixth  and  eighth  days,  five  gotitlat^  and 
fifteen  got  it  after  leaving  off  the  u%  of  the  prophylae^ 
Scbenk'  gave  belladonna,  which  he  obtuined  fojm  Hah- 
netnaca  himaelf,  during  a  very  fatal  epidemic,  to  525 
perMiis,  522  escaped  the  digease.  The  tbreu  who  were 
attacked  had  only  taken  the  preventive  four  times. 
BehrJ  gave  it  to  forty-aeven  persons,  forty-one  of  these 
escaped  the  diaea,se,  and  only  six  were  attacked  and  that 
yery  slightly.  Zeuch,'  physician  to  a  foundling  hospital 
in  the  TstoI,  relates  that  out  of  eighty-four  children  in 
the  establishment  twenty-three  were  attacked  by  scarlet- 
fever;  he  gave  belladonna  to  the  remaining  sixty-one,  and 
only  one  of  these  got  the  disease.  In  uuither  cbildTen'B 
establishment  %here  he  was  physician,  he  gave  the 
prophylactic  to  seventy,  and  only  three  of  these  wrae 
attacked. 

I  might  easily  multiply  instances  &om  the  writingB 
of  allopathic  authors  to  show  the  enormous  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  real  protective  power  of  belladonna. 
In  the  few  allopathic  experiments  which  give  a  contraiy 
result,  and  seem  to  indicate  little  or  no  protective  power 
on  the  part  of  belladonna,  the  failure  may,  I  am  convincedt 
in  many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  doses  of  bella- 
donna having  been  extravagantly  large,  administered  Kt 
improper  intervals,  combined  with  other  drugs,  or  not 
persevered  with  sufficiently  long,  and  by  the  epidemic  in 
which  the  prophylactic  was  employed,  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  in  proper  doses,  not  having  been  the  true  smooth 
scarlet-fever  of  Sydenham,  for  which  alone,  as  Hahner 
mnnn  always  insisted,  was  belladonna  tho  prophylactic. 

But  I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject ;  let  us  now  turn 
»  other  prophylactic    medicines  recommended    by 
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to  be  the  prophylactic  of  scarlet  fever,  lie  Biiggested'  that 
it  might  ^so  be  the  preventive  of  nieaalcB  ;  but  as  he  doei 
not  repeat  this  opinion  in  at'ter  jears,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  abcmdoiied  it. 

The  only  other  disease  for  whicli  he  attempted  to  die- 
cover  a  prophylactic  was  that  moat  sudden  and  fatal  of 
epidemics  the  Asiatic  cholera.  At  firaf"  he  recommended 
a  dose  of  cuprum  30,  taken  once  a  week  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic.  Latterly"  he  advised  veratrum 
and  euprum  alternately,  week  about,  for  the  aame  pur- 
pose, and  he  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  preservative 
power  of  a  plkte  of  copper  worn  next  the  skin.  Dr. 
Both  of  Munich  is  also  an  advocate  for  this  method  of 
protecting  from  cholera  by  means  of  copper  worn  next 
the  skin ;  and  the  reality  of  the  protective  influence  of 
this  metal  and  its  alloya  has  lately  received  most  striking 
corroboration  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Burq  of  Paris," 
who  has  brought  forward  an  immense  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that  copper  miners  and  persona  engaged  in  the 
manuiacture  of  copper  and  brass  iuatruments  were  almost 
completely  protected  from  the  cholera  that  devastated  the 
population  around  them. 

Ajiother  epidemic  disease  for  which  a  prophylactic  has 
baea  recommended  is  measles,  for  which  puhatilla  and 
aeomte  have  been  variously  advised.  I  have  tried  them 
both  in  families  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  measlea, 
but  hitherto  without  success,  unless  a  very  mild  form  of 
the  disease,  which  has  occurred  in  every  instance  after 
the  administration  of  theae  two  remedies,  may  be  con- 
sidered lis  indicating  a  partial  success.  Arnold  reeom- 
menda  sulphur  as  the  prophylactic  of  measles ;  I  cannot 
■peak  from  experience  of  its  value. 

Dr.  Hering,  in  1830,  suggested''  that  the  preventives  of 
msiDj  diseases  might  be  found  in  their  own  morbid  pro- 
ducta ;  that,  for  example,  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  dog  might 
be  the  prophylactic  of  hydrophobia  ;  variolous  matter 
preserve  from  smaU-pos;  epidemic  and  miasmatic  diseases, 
nod  their  prophylactic  in  their  own  seeds ;  the  plague. 
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the  malignnnt  pustule,  tlie  itch,  each  provide  its  own  pre- 
veutive.  He  does  not,  liowever,  seem  to  have  put  his 
viewB  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Dr.Croaem''pPopoaes,aa  a  preservative  against  infection 
with  gonorrhcea,  mefeuriwi  30,  three  globules  takeu  on  two 
or  three  successive  nights  ai^er  the  auspicious  connection. 
He  says  this  practice  hns  alteat/s  succeeded  with  him,  and 
that  he  waa  guided  to  the  choice  of  meruurius  as  the  pro- 
phylactic from  the  homfflopatliic  Mialogy  of  its  patho- 
genetic effects  with  the  syiuptoma  of  gonorrhma.  It  is 
evident  that  it  would  require  an  immense  number  of 
cases  to  prove  that  there  waa  anr  preservative  property 
in  this  medicine  against  a  disease  lite  gonorrhcea,  and  as 
Dr.  Croserio  does  not  ^ve  us  the  slightest  inibnnation 
oa  to  the  number  of  individuals  over  whom  his  obserra- 
tiouB  extended,  we  cannot  attach  much  value  to  hia 
sweeping  assertion  aa  to  the  invariable  efficacy  of  hie 
preservative. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  Crouin  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a 
severe  diaeuse  that  attacks  all  strangers  wlio  came  to 
reside  iu  certaiu  parts  of  the  Levant ;  it  is  called  the 
Aleppo  pustule,  its  chief  characteristic  being  a  large  car- 
buncle or  boil,  that  runs  a  very  slow,  tedious,  and  pain- 
ful course,  extending  altogether  over  a  year.  Led  by  the 
consideration  of  smull-pox  and  its  modification  by  inocula- 
don,  he  treated  a  newly  arrired  stranger  by  inoculating 
him  with  the  pus  from  one  of  these  boils,  and  he  wm 
gratified  to  find  that  the  disease  which  occurred  horn 
luoculation  was  comparatively  slight,  short,  and  piunlesH. 
This  nmy  be  considered  as  a  case  of  prophylaxis  by 
inducini;  artiticinlly  a  milder  disease. 

Dr.  Winter,  in  a  lonrni'd  eseav  on  prophylaxis,'  whilst 

he  denies  the  existence  of  specini  prophylactics,  as  vaccine 

for    variola.    heJIsdonna    for    scarlrt-fever,    aconite    for 

tueaales,  couienda,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 

i  general  prophylactics.     He  says  that  those  chiefly  liable 

r III  ppithiiiip.  tni.ismatic,  and  contagious  diseases  are  such 

■  iKJt   lu  a  gOoA  tuViVwo  %VaX,e  v>^  \iealth,  there  is 
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sometFiing  wrong  with  their  vegetative  ByBtem  to  which 
these  diseases  hare  a  particular  affinity  ;  and  he  further 
states,   that  if  we  are  uble  to   act  on  the  vegetative 
ejstem  in  such  a  way  aa  to  eradicate  its  faults,  we  shall    i 
put  those  persons  in  a  condition  to  resist  these  diaeaeea,    , 
or  at  least  to  have  them  very  mildly.     In  order  to  effect    i 
this  change  in  the  vegetative  system,  he  proposes  to  give 
successive  doses  of  the  1st,  2Dd,   or  3rd    dilution  op    I 
trituration  of  oiercurius,  followed  by  sulphur,  calcarea,    , 
lycopodium,  graphites,  arsenicum,  etc.  ' 

I         A  similar  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  G-astier  of  J 
Tboiaa^,  who  wrote  a  special"  work  on  the  subject  of  j 
arophjliuci^.    Although  his  object  is  chiefly  to  preserve   f 
I      mm  chronic  diseases,  he  nevertheless  also  makes  aUusioD 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  epidemic  diseases,  on  which  subjeat, 
however,  fie  adds  nothmg  to  our  knowledge.     As  regards 
chronic  diaeaaes,  he  starts  with  the  idea  that  they  origi- 
nate from  the  paoric  miasm,  in  most  cases  transmitted  by 
the  parents  to  their  offspring.     "When  there  is  reason  to   J 
suspect  such  a  hereditary  psoric  constitution  in  an  infent,  1 
which  in  later  lil'e  would  become  developed  into  different  ' 
dyscraaiaa,  he  recommends  that  the   child  be  subjected 
to  an  antipsoric  prophylactic  treatment,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  the   so-called  antipsoric   remedies.      The 
course  he  recommends  is  as  follows: — 1,   sulphur;    2, 
sepia ;  3,  carbo  vegetabilis  ;  4,  arsenicum ;  5,  belladonna ; 
6,  lacbesis;    7,  nitric    acid;    8,  silicea;    9,  thuja;    10, 
lycopodium;  11,  graphites;  12,  calcarea;  13,  phosphorns. 
A  dose  of  each  ot  these  medicines,  cousisting  of  one 
globule  of  the  30th  dilution,  is  to  be  administered  to  the 
child  every  fifth  day  until  the  course  is  finiahed,  unless 
there  should  occur  after  any  one  of  them  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  in  which  case  the  course  is  to  be  iaterrupted 
until  this  artificial  eruption  has  gone  off.     If  no  eruption 
take  place,  the  preservation  is,  says  Gastier,  equally  eer- 
i      tmn;  but,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
^—JKoonuDcnds  that  the   course  be  repeated  every  year. 
^HBia  medicines  in  the  above  course  may.   Dr.    Gastier 
^^Emiifks,  be  given  either  by  the  niout\\  or  \)^  o\iac^ci'&.. 
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Dr.  F^kid'  bait  fkToured  na  with  his  views  on  the 
necenitT  for  punning  a  uiune  of  prerentive  treatment 
«es  of  luapct^il  coiistttutiooal  tendency  to  iliaease, 
mlf  in  the  verj  earliest  infancy,  but  uso  from  the 
Terr  moment  of  concept  ton,  when  tiiat  can  be  a»:crtained. 
In  the  latter  csiee,  be  of  counte  intends  that  the  consti- 
tattotutl  trentmejit  of  the  fiEtu*  ahall  be  through  the 
iir«t«m  of  the  mother.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
detail  rcnpMrting  the  conatitutiooal  prereutive  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  nitl  less  does  he  lay  down  a  list  of  medi- 
cine* to  he  given,  like  DrB.  Winter  and  Gustier.  His 
ouay  i»  well  worth  perusal,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
and  iugeuioua  views  he  unfolds  reapeeting  the  detection 
of  latent  diaease,  more  psrticularly  by  certain  pecn- 
liaritiea  in  the  iris.  If  liia  views  on  this  subject  should 
be  corroboratt-d,  he  will  hare  added  a  very  useful  aid  to 
our  diagnosis  of  obscure  and  as  yet  undeveloped  disease. 

"Hie  subject  of  prophylaxis  is  one  of  considerable 
moment,  and  lias  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed. 
If  wo  (an,  by  means  of  the  homeopathic  principle,  d»- 
cover  preventives  for  such  diaeasea  aa  scarlfttina  and 
uliolera  morbus,  the  discovery  of  tucdicinal  preventives 
for  other  diseases  of  an  equally  fixed  character  aeems 
to  bo  feaoiblo.  As  yet  I  cannot  say  that  Euch  preven- 
tives have  been  discovered,  for  it  ia  by  no  means  sup- 
iiorted  by  evidence  tliat  jjulsatiila  or  aconite  protect 
from  meoslcti,  hydropliobic  saliva  from  hydrophobia, 
Tarioline,  taken  iutt'mally,  from  small-pox,  or  potentised 
itch-mattor  from  scabies.  That  we  sliaU  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  more  prophylactics  for  iixed  diseases 
J  do  not  doubt ;  in  the  meantime  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  hove  advanced  ia  this  direction  beyond  the  point 
Hahnemann  brought  ub  to.     Aa  regarcL;  the  so-called 


prophylactic  tri'atment  of  infanta  suspected  of  here- 
Oitary  tsunta,  assuredly  there  ia  a  great  deal  to  be  done) 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  courses  of  medicine  ad- 


vised to  be  given  to  infanta  by  Dra.  Winter  and  Gaatiei 
would  be  of  much  use.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  beat 
plan  to  adopt  WYtiK  lofemta  »  to  ^law  \XCTa  \q.  the  bert 
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ienio  eondltioBH,  and  not  to  resort  to  medicinal  inter- -^H 
Dce   until  we  see   something  to  treat ;  and  it  will  ^H 
vii^n  happen  that  we  may  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  ^H 
of  the  peculiar  diatheaie  of  a  child  from  very  trivial  sigOB  ^M 
during  the  firat  weeka   or  montha  of  its  life,  and  be  ^M 
enabled,   by  the  adminiHtration  of  the  approjiriate   re-  ^| 
medies,  to  check  euch  diathesee,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 
If  the  mother  ie  unhealthy  during  the  gestation  of  the 
cluld,  we  should  devote  great  attention  to  her  treatment, 
Bfi  by  rendering  her  healthier  we  may  greatly  influence 
for  good  the  constitution  of  the  fcetus,  that  derives  ita  ^M 
Bole  nutriment  ti-om  her.     To  fix  on  a  certain  definite  ^| 
course  of  medicines  that  is  to  be  crammed  down  eveiy  ^H 
suspected  infant's  throat,  is  a,  more  senaelesa  proeedure  ^| 
tbui  the  inevitable  spoonful  of  castor-oil,  with  which  our^H 
nudwives  are  wont  to  lubricate  the  aKmentary  canal  oC^H 
each,  tiny  morsel  of  humanity  as  soon  aa  it  is  ushered -^H 

tto  this  inhospitable  world.  ^H 

!riie  next  subject  that  shall  occupy  our  attention  this  '^H 
'jnitig  ia  that  of  diet  and  regimeii.  .  ^H 

The  science  of  dietetics  admits  of  two  great  diviaiona,  ^H 
wit,  the  dietetics  of  the  healOiy  and  the  dietetics  of 
those  that  are  ill.  The  physician  muat  be  prepared  to 
advise  in  both  these  departmeiitH,  for  a  good  syateni  of 
dietetics  for  the  healthy  is  necessary  in  order  to  ward  off 
^'^seaees ;  in  other  words,  it  is  iiacful  in  a  prophylactic 
Bint  of  view.  As,  however,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
b  homteopathy  in  the  dietetics  of  the  healtliy,  I  need 

Dt  dwell  upon  that  division  of  the  subject,  but  proceed  

Bonce  to  tlie  dietetics  of  the  sick,  respecting  which  it; 
Rgeneraliy  believed  homcEopathy  offers  aome  remarkablAJ 
^uliarities.  Indeed,  thoae  of  our  adversaries  who  re-! 
ttniee  the  success  of  the  homceopathic  method  are  con- ' 
tontly  in  the  habit  of  referring  that  aucceas  to  the 
taellent  syatem  of  dietetics  enforced  on  all  homtnO' 
ptbic  patients,  which,  however,  they  will  not  adopt,  nor 
ten  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into ;  whilst  those  who 
Sih  to  frighten  patients  from  homteopathy  are  ia  the 
■bit  of  making  a  terrible  bugbear  of  oni  ivetetica,  a-iA 
'^reacDting  it  as  a  syatem  of  atarvation,  ot,  »*•  ^ 
lata,  of  the   dL'privation   of  all  thoae  "VitlYc  ciesA'^itt- 
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comforte  which  many  believe  so  necessary  to  their  esist- 
ence.     We  shall  preseutty  se^  how  much  truth  there  it 

b  either  of  these  rqjreseututionB. 

Hahuemami  enrly  set  bis  face  against  the  pedantic 
mlea  of  the  would-be  scientific  dietists,  and  in  an  ad- 
mirable little  popular  paper,  published  in  1792."  he 
argues  very  sensibly  that  the  instincts  of  the  stomacli 
are  to  be  attended  to  for  the  regulation  of  the  food  to 
be  put  into  it,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  He  dia- 
tiuguishes  carefully  betwixt  the  true  natural  instincts  vi 
the  stomach  and  those  perverted  and  depraved  desira 
that  ara  incident  to  the  victim  of  over-indulgence  and 
gluttony.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  any  standard  or 
normal  system  of  diet  for  all,  even  those  in  health,  and 
insists  on  adapting  the  diet  to  tbe  constitution  and  di- 
gestive powers  of  each  individual. 

A.  few  years  later  he  again  recurs  to  this  important 
subject,  in  an  essay  addressed  to  his  profession^ 
brethren.'  Here  he  again  ridicules  the  attempt  to  fix  upon 
a  ittandard  system  of  diet.  "  A  universal  (Cet,"  he  says, 
"  like  a  universal  medicine,  is  an  idle  dream."  He  iUns- 
tratea  the  folly  of  a  .too  strict  system  of  diet  by  two 
caaes,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  read  to  you.  "  I  once," 
ho  writes,  "  knew  an  ignorant  over-ofiicious  practitioner 
prescribe  such  a  severe  diet  to  a  healthy  young  woman 
after  a  favourable  first  labour,  that  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  starvation.  She  held  up  for  some  days  uuder  this 
water-gruel  diet — all  meat,  beer,  wine,  coffee,  bread, 
butter,  nourishing  vegetables,  etc.,  were  denied  her,  but 
at  last  she  n^w  excessively  weak,  complained  of  agonis- 
ing after-pams,  was  sleepless,  costive,  and,  in  short,  danr 
gerously  Ul.  The  medical  attendant  attributed  all  this 
to  some  infi-action  of  his  dietetic  rules.  She  begged  to 
be  allowed  some  coffee,  hroth,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  practitioner,  strong  in  his  principles,  was  inflexible 
— not  a  drop!  Driven  to  desperation  by  his  seventy 
and  her  hunger,  she  indulged  her  innocent  longings, 
drank  coffee,  and  ate  in  moderation  whatever  she  fanciM. 
The  prQctltionei!  iouniVet,  ^V  \o»  ■oKx.t  visit,  much  to 
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hiB  aurprise,  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  lively  and  r&- 
freshed ;  io  he  complacently  noted  dowu  in  hia  memo- 
randum-book the  eicellent  effects  of  slop-diet  in  the 
treatment  of  lying-in  women.  The  convaleacent  took 
good  care  not  to  hint  to  him  her  very  natural  trana- 
greasion  of  his  rulea.  Tbis  is  the  history  of  many,  even 
published  observations !  Thus  the  diaohedience  of  the 
pAtient  not  imfrequently  saves  the  credit  of  the  phy- 
eidan." 

The  next  ease  shows  the  necessity  of  not  depriving 
a  patient  of  anything  that  long  habit  had  rendered  per- 
haps indispensable.  "A  country  midwife  fell  sick  of 
gastric  fever.  I  purged  her;  I  ordered  her  for  drink 
water  and  very  amall  beer,  and  extreme  moderation  in 
eating.  At  first,  things  went  on  very  well;  but  after 
a  few  days,  a  new  continued  fever,  with  thirst,  wake-' 
fulness,  weurineas,  confusioa  of  ideas,  came  on  to  such 
an  extent  aa  to  render  her  state  dangerous.  I  left  none 
of  the  ordinary  remedies  untried ;  all  in  vain.  I  now 
left  off  everything,  from  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  soup, 
and  promised  to  prescribe  somethiug  on  my  return.  I 
informed  the  relatives  of  the  danger  I  apprehended. 
The  following  day  I  was  told  that  the  patient  was  re- 
covering, and  that  my  sen'ices  were  no  longer  required. 
To  my  astoniBhraent,  I  aaw  her  pass  my  window  a  few 
days  afterwards,  perfectly  recovered.  I  subaequently 
learned  that  when  I  had  discontinued  the  medicine,  a- 
quack  had  been  called  in,  who  had  given  her  a  large 
bottle  of  easence  of  wood,  his  universal  medicine,  and 
told  her  to  take  so  many  drops  of  it.  No  sooner  had 
she  tasted  the  bran<ly  in  it,  than  ahe  gained,  as  it  were, 
new  life.  She  took  the  drops  by  tablespoonfuls,  and 
after  a  good  sleep  she  rose  completely  cured."  In  the 
same  paper  he  remarks  that  it  is  much  less  frequently 
necessary  than  is  generally  supposed  to  make  a  material^ 
alteration  in  the  diet  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases ;  and  that  in  acute  diseases  the  awakened  in- 
stinct of  the  patient  is  often  considerably  wiser  than 
the  physician.  He  deprecates  frequeut  ot  esiKa«iS*i. 
ehsBgea  in  the  diet  whilst  we  ate  gwmg  -ttvaSicvaa*,  ^ 
— -'  relates  the  case  of  an  old  geatlemaii  a.fie'A.e.i.  "Kw^' 
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legs,  of  long  Btandise,  who  was  &  gre^t 

drank  a  quantity  ot   spirits,   whom   be 
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ulcers  of  the  legs 

}n-vivanl   i 
cured  without  making  any  change  ii 

'"he  Hauie  comniou-seDiie  principles  continued  to  guide 
at  the  period  when  he  made  his  discoTery  of 
the  prophylactic  power  of  beliadonna  in  acark't  fever. 
In  the  tT^atment  of  that  disease  he  advises  us  to  allow 
the  patient  a  free  choice  of  all  kinds  of  drinks,  and 
warmer  or  cooler  coverings  to  suit  his  feelings.  "  The 
patient's  own  feelings,"  he  says,  "are  a  much  surer 
guide  tlian  all  the  maxims  of  the  schools."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Hahnemann  enunciated 


to  half-smother  the  patient  with  blankets  and  a  rigid 
exclusion  of  air,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  drink 
according  to  his  thirst.  We  have  all  become  wiser  since 
then,  but  Hahnemann  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  superatition. 

In  the  Medicine  of  ExperieTice*  he  hints  that  there  are 
certain  principles  to  guide  ua  in  the  dietetics  of  chronic 
diseases ;  but  "  in  acute  diseases,"  he  says,  "  the  delicate 
and  unerring  tact  of  the  awakened  internal  sense  that 
presides  over  the  maintenance  of  life  speaks  ho  clearly, 
so  precisely,  so  much  in  conformity  with  nature,  that 
the  physician  needs  only  to  impress  on  the  friends  and 
attendants  of  the  patient  not  to  oppose,  in  any  way,  this 
voice  of  nature,  hy  refusing  or  exceeding  its  demands, 
or  hy  a  hurtful  officiouauess  and  importunity." 

In  the  Organon'  Hahnemann  dwells  at  greater  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  diet  in  chronic  diseases,  and  he 
there  lays  it  down  as  a  vital  rule  that  everything  that 
can  have  any  medicinal  action  must  he  removed  from 
the  diet  and  regimen  of  such  patients.  In  a  note,  he 
gives  a  list  of  things  that  may  prove  obstacles  to  the 
cure  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  efi'ects  they  may  have 
on  tlie  system.  This  list  comprises  coffee,  tea,  herb-teas, 
some  kinds  of  heer,  liqueurs,  punch,  apiced  chocolate, 
perfumes,    atrong-acentei  &a'wen  ia  the   room,    tooth 
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^^Hwdera  and  sa^lieta  composed  of  drugs,  highly  seaaored 
^HlBhea  and  sauces,  apiced  cakes  and  iceH,  raw  or  cooked 
^TBedicin^  vegetables,  old  cheese,  high  meats,  pork,  ducks, 
geese,  very  young  veal,  exceasea  of  all  kiuda,  whether 
in  food,  sugar,  or  salt.     He  also  forbids  spirituous  drinks, 
heated  rooms,   flannel  next  the  skiu,    sedentary  life  in 
dose  rooms,   indulgence  in  merely  passive  exercise,  as 
riding,  driving  or  swinging,  prolonged  suckling,  sleeping 
long  after  dinner,  late  hours,   debauchery,  the  penisiu 
^of  ohacene  books,  anger,  grief,  vesation,  gambling,  ei- 
^Huaive   labour,    mental  or  bodily,  a  marshy   situation, 
^^Bnip  rooms,  penurious  living,  and  so  forth.     Some  of 
^^Bte  laat-mentioued  things  it  might  often  be  more  easy 
HHEbt  the  doctor  to  forbid  than  for  the  patient  to  renoimce. 
'  As  regards  the  diet  in  acute  diseases,  he  repeats'  his 

former  assertion  that  the  instinct  of  the  atomach  is  tfie 
best  guide  as  to  what  the  patient  should  have  and  what 
'  B  should  avoid ;  and  he  insists  that  officious  attendauts 
Sjuld  not  interfere  with  the  patient's  longings.  "  The 
!  of  the  patient  affected  by  an  acute  disease,"  he 
BitinuBS,'  "  as  regards  food  and  drink,  is  certainly 
iefly  for  things  that  give  palliative  relief;  they  are, 
(wever,  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  medicinal  character, 
"■.  merely  supply  a  sort  of  want.  The  slight  hin- 
ao^s  that  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  within 
l«rate  bounds,  could  oppose  to  the  radical  removal 
|E  the  disease,  will  be  amply  counteracted  and  overcome 
r  the  power  of  the  homisopathically  suited  medicine 
.td  the  vital  force  set  free  by  it,  aa  also  by  the  refresh- 
teat  that  follows  from  taking  what  has  been  ao  ardently 
d  for.  In  like  manner,  in  acute  diseases,  the  tem- 
rature  of  the  room  and  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the 
rerings  must  also  be  arranged  entirely  in  conformity 
th  the  patient's  wishes."  Ue  adds  in  a  note,"  that  tt 
■  seldom  the  patient  desires  anything  prejudicial.  In 
"iflaramtttory  diseases,  for  example,  where  aconite  i 

Sensable,  whose  action  would  be  destroyed  by 
_    3  acids,  the  patient  almost  always  desires  pure  cold' 

Jeni  ibia  nute  bos  Ijeen  omitted  in  my  l; 
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On.  the  Biibject  of  diet  and  regimen  in  chronic  d 
he  enters  at  much  greater  length  in  his  last  great  work,'' 
He  says  he  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  that  will  be 
adapted  to  every  case,  the  practitioner  must,  in  his  di- 
rections to  his  patients,  be  guided  by  the  pttculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

The  following  are  the  principal  directions  he  gives  in 
addition  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Organoa.  Where, 
aaya  be,  there  is  strength  sufficient,  the  patient  should 
pursue  his  ordinary  occupation,  provided  it  is  not  one 
that  is  prejudicial  to  health.  Those  aecuatomed  to  a 
sedentary  life  should  take  more  eserciae  in  the  open  air. 
Bieh  patients  ahould  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  walk 
more  than  they  are  used  to.  Moderate  dancing  is  not 
hurtful,  nor  the  company  and  conversation  of  friends. 
Music  and  lectures  may  be  indulged  in  moderately;  the 
theatre  very  seldom ;  card-playing  not  at  all.  Araorons 
dalliontie  with  the  other  sex  and  reading  meretricious 
romances  must  be  forbidden.  Those  addicted  to  too 
much  study  should  be  restricted  iu  that,  and  made  to 
engage  in  some  manual  work. 

All  domestic  medicines  are  to  be  discontinued.  Setona 
and  issues  cannot  be  moved  all  at  once,  in  aged  per- 
sons especially  ;  we  must  wait  till  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  before  we  can  venture  to  dry 
them  up. 

Baths  (I  presume  he  means  warm  baths)  must  be  left 
off;  Tene«ection  and  cupping  cannot  be  permitted  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  chronic  diseases,  among  the  poorer  classes,  where 
the  digestive  functions  are  not  involved,  we  need  not  be 
very  strict  with  their  diet ;  we  should  only  make  them 
moderate  their  use  of  onions  and  pepper. 

He  who  is  anxious  for  his  recovery,  he  adds,  may  find, 
even  at  the  suTiiptuously  spread  table  of  a  jirince,  dJahes 
that  are  perfectly  suitable  for  a  diet  in  conformity  with 
nature. 

As  regards  coffee,  young  people  can  give  it  up  at  once, 
but  those  who  b&\e'Deeiv  u&ei  Ui  iivnt  it  for  thirty  (» 
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forty  years,  can  often  only  abandon  it  gradnally.' 
Boasted  rye  or  wheat  may  be  eubatituted  for  it.  Tea 
he  forbids  absolutely,  -whether  weak  or  strong. 

Wine  cannot  be  bo  entirely  diaeontinued  by  those 
oceuBtomed  ■  to  its  use,  without  bad,  often  dangerous, 
effects.  He  recommends  that  it  should  be  graduuUy 
diminished  in  quantity,    and    plentifully    diluted  with 

Brandy  must  be  left  off;  wine,  and  afterwards  wine 
and  water,  substituted  for  it. 

The  practitioner  cannot  allow  bis  patient  to  dirinli.  all 
HortB  of  beer,  for  some  are  made  with  uuwholesoroe  in- 
gredients ;  he  must  therefore  be  careful  'wbat  kind  he 
allows  his  patient  to  drink. 

Vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  to  be  eschewed,  espe- 
cially by  those  aflected  with  nervous  or  abdominal  com- 
plaints. Sour  fruit  must  be  taken  very  sparingly,  and 
sweet  fruit  moderately ;  stewed  prunes,  to  help  costive- 
nesa,  are  not  advisable.  Those  of  weak  digestion  should 
sbua  very  young  veal,  and  those  whose  sexual  powers  are 
low  should  avoid  chickens,  eggs,  vanilla,  truffles,  and 
caviar.  Women  with  scanty  nienaes  should  not  take 
saSfrou  or  cinnamon,  nor  should  persons  with  weak  di- 
gestion indulge  in  spices  or  bitters.  Flatulent  vege- 
tables should  be  avoided  in  all  cases  of  abdominal  ail- 
ments and  constipation. 

Beef,  good  wheaten  or  rye  bread,  milk,  and  fesh 
butter  with  Kttle  salt,  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
innocent  diet  in  clironic  diseases.  Next  to  beef  c 
mutton,  game,  old  fowls,  and  young  pigeons.  Chronic 
patients  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  flesh  or  fat  of 
geese,  ducks,  or  pork.  Pickled  and  smoked  flesh  must 
rarely  be  eaten.  Raw  vegetables,  pot-herbs,  and  de- 
cayed cheese  should  not  be  indulged  in. 

Fish  is  best  when  boiled  in  plain  water.  Dried  and 
smoked  bsh  should  not  be  used,  and  salted  fish  very 
rarely. 

Tobacco -smoking  may  be  often  allowed  to  those  ac- 
ouBtomed  to  its  use,  and  who  do  not  B^\t  ■w^\ft■tt.  fttfs^ 
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smoke ;  but  its  use  should  be  limited  wheu  t!ie  mentnl 
functionB,  the  sleep,  the  digeatiou,  or  the  motions  of  the 
bowels  are  diBordered.  In  those  who  are  ia  the  habit  of 
only  obtaiaing  a,  atool  after  smoking,  its  use  should  be 
very  much  restricted.  Snuffing  ia  much  more  objection- 
able than  smoking.  Hahnemnnn,  as  is  well  known, 
smoked  incessantly,  but  did  not  snufi'.  Perhaps  to  thia 
circumstance  we  may  aacribo  hia  apology  for  tlie  one 
practice  and  his  condemnation  of  the  other. 

These,  then,  are  Hahnemann's  chief  directions  in  re- 
ference to  the  diet  of  patients  in  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  by  no  means 
of  a  very  rigid  character.  Aa  regards  acute  diseases, 
indeed,  the  lustinct  of  the  patient's  stomach  is  to  be  the 
physician's  guide  ;  and  as  regards  chronic  diseases,  there 
are  very  few  articles  that  are  absolutely  forbidden,  most 
of  the  enumerated  viands,  condiments,  and  drinks  being 
only  prohibited  in  special  eusea,  but  allowed  to  be  par- 
taken of  moderately  in  other  cases. 

The  diet  of  patients  under  homtnopathic  treatment 
has  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  the  attention  of. 
homreopathie  practitioners  ;  there  ia  not  a  domestic  book 
that  does  not  contain  long  lists  of  "aliments  allowed" 
and  "aliments  forbidden,"  and  in  most  of  these  certain 
articles  of  food  and  drink  are  dogmatically  represented  aa 
absolutely  wholesome,  and  certain  others  aa  absolutely 
hurtfid.  In  many  cases  the  writer  has  probably  been 
guided  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  own  little  stomach, 
in  his  selection  of  the  allowed  and  forbidden  categories 
for  the  enumerated  articles  of  food  and  drink.  Some 
authors,  apparently  of  weak  digestion,  have  put  so  many 
of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  which  are  quite  whole- 
some to  most  persons,  and  even  most  patients,  into  their 
index  expurgatoriuB,  that  it  ia  scarcely  a  matter  of  aar- 
prise  that  nervous  patients,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
such  ascetic  dietaries,  should  entertain  a  horror  of  ho- 
meeopathy,  and  imagining  it  to  he  a  kind  of  perpetual 
lent,  prolong  their  carnival  under  allopathic  auspicea, 
from  very  dread  of  not  being  able  to  survive  the  austerity 
of  our  dietetic  system. 

Every  list  I  have  seea  of  prohibited  and  pei-mitted  ali- 
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meuta  containa  articles  of  food  that  should  be  ineludcd 
iu  opposite  categoriea  in  reference  to  individual  caaea. 
How  many  pereous  are  there  who  dare  not  touch  odb  or 
other  of  those  cctumon  articles  of  diet  wMch  agree  ■with, 
most,  to  wit,  milk,  butter,  egga,  potatoes,  cocoa,  etc. ; 
and  how  many  persons,  with  what  we  consider  weak 
stomachs  and  ifigestions,  are  there  who  can  only  flonriah 
on  what  would  derauge  the  digestion  of  most  other  in- 
dividuals. A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
my  own  practice.  A  lady,  in  the  early  period  of  preg- 
nancy, waa  affected  with  constant  vomitmg.  Everything 
she  swallowed  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  saliva 
ran  from  her  mouth  in  an  almost  continuous  stream. 
This  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  weeks,  in  spite  of 
the  administration  of  every  conceivable  homoaopathic 
medicine  adapted  to  her  condition,  and  in  spite  of  ex- 
periments with  almost  every  variety  of  food.  Vomiting 
set  in  the  instant  she  swallowed  anything.  In  the  midst 
of  this  melancholy  state  of  affairs  she  was  one  evening 
seized  with  a  sudden  longing  for  a  lobster.  A  fine  large 
one  was  brought  to  her ;  she  ate  it  with  avidity,  and 
retained  it  without  the  slightest  sieknees.  For  two  or 
three  days  more  she  could  eat  nothing  but  lobsters,  every- 
thing else  brought  back  the  vomiting ;  but  finally  she 
was  able  to  eat  anything — she  was  quite  cured.  In 
former  pregnancies  the  vomiting  had  always  continued, 
with  more  or  less  intensity,  for  sis  months ;  on  this 
occasion  it  did  not  !a«t  as  many  weeks,  Such  cases  put 
ua  in  mind  of  the  saying  of  Lucretius — "Tit,  quod 
aliis  cibua  eat,  abia  fiat  acre  venenum ;"  angliee,  "what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

Various  special  works  on  Homeeopalhie  Dietelicg  have 
been  pubiiahed  in  Germany.  The  first  that  appeared 
was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Groas.''  Dr.  Caspan  wrote 
another  in  the  form  of  a  catechism.'  A  still  more  com- 
pendious work  was  published  by  Dr.  Hartmann'  iii 
1830,  and  a  smaller  one"  by  the  same  writer  in  1846. 
The  authors  of  all  these  works  aj%  dead  -,  let  us  hope 
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that  thejT  are  now  regaling  themselves  on  aaibrosia. 
Uid  uei^tttp,  without  any  misgivingH  as  to  wLetlier  thoee 
ceiestiul  ulitnents  contaia  aity  ingredieata  forbidden  to 
the  honiffiuiHi^hist, 

The  wriUtni  on  homtEOpftthic  diet  haTB  not  in  general 
boon  BO  cautioiM  ns  Hahnemann,  but  Imve  made  auHoliite 
h»  conditional  pnihibiLiona  of  wrtiiin  viandn.     I  much 

Sppfor  Iluliiiiiiiiiiiii'H  rauliim  to  tin;  d(ii;iii!itiaiii  of  his 
itidpic".  It,,,.  .Iirlrii,.  riili>  iM^Kt  Ur  ;..h,|>t,'d,  like  our 
modiwriiil  |,rv,..-n|)lji.iM,  l<.  i.ich  [ntliwihuil  pase.  The 
objoci,  ill'  iliili'lii-  ivfil.rii'tiuii>(  is  ImitiiUl:  IM.  to  prevent 
tho  piitient  taking  imv  niedieiiial  eubstnnco  that  could 
intertvra  with  tiie  ineAcine  he  ia  taking,  or  set  up  an 
indepundent  medicmal  action  of  its  own  ;  and  2na,  to 
prevent  him  taking  any  article  of  food  that  could  de- 
range his  stomach  or  prove  indigestible.  The  physician 
con  direct  the  patient  in  reference  to  the  first  point,  but, 
as  regards  the  second,  he  must  be  guided  very  much  by 
the  patient's  eipcrionce  as  to  what  agrees  and  what  dis- 
ilifp^es  with  him.  Thus,  to  a  patient  who  cannot  take 
milk  with  impunity,  he  would  not  insist  that  milk  was 
R  suitable  article  of  diet ;  and  to  one  with  whom  pasti^ 
iwrees  well,  he  would  not  think  it  neceasary  to  prohibit 
that  much  maligned  luxuiy ;  supposing  always  there  was 
nothing  ia  his  disease  contraindicating  its  use.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Hahnemann's  prohibition  of  condiments 
and  spices  is  only  conditional,  and  I  have  often  found 
it  absolutely  neoussary  to  restore  to  patients  a  certain 
amount  of  the  condiments  of  which  they  had  been  ab- 
solutt>ly  deprived  by  a  former  homceopatbic  practitioner 
OP  by  myself;  fopthoy  found  their  food  so  unpalatable 
without  the  pepper,  mustard,  etc.,  to  which  they  bad 
bean  previously  accustomed,  that  their  appetite  almoat 
c-ompletely  failed.  In  such  cases,  the  harm  done  by  the 
moderate  ingestion  of  the  ordinary  spices  with  wiuidl 
our  dishes  are  seasoned  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  vigour  attained  by  a  better  appetib) 
and  a  gn-ater  relish  for  food.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in 
certain  cases  where  this  slight  departure  from  the  striot 
dietetic  rules  adopted  by  some  can  be  allowed ;  but  the 
I  jmiwaWM  and   ■ttBBfae  igmctitioner  will  readily  1 
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Tvben  to  allow  and  when  to  prohibit  Buch  dietetic 
luxuries. 

We  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  persuading  patients 
to  abandon  the  use  of  coffee  and  adopting  a  substitute 
for  it,  but  with  tea  the  case  is  dift'erent.  Tbis  mildly 
atimulating  and  exhilarating  fluid  is  bo  much  drunk  by 
all  claasea  in  this  country,  from  their  very  infancy  almost, 
that  with  most  it  seems  to  have  no  appreciable  medicinal 
efl'ect,  and  yet  with  many  there  is  no  greatee  deprivation 
to  which  we  could  subject  them,  in  a  dietetic  point  of 
view,  than  taking  from  them  their  favourite  beverage ; 
accordingly,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  good  black  tea  in  moderation  during  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  of  chronic  disease.  Green  tea,  being 
mixed  up  with  medicinal  mineral  substances,  is  of  course 
tmder  no  circumatances  to  be  allowed ;  nor  can  even 
black  tea  be  permitted  where  nervous  symptoms  or  pal- 
pitation con^indicate  its  use.  Although  Hahnemann. 
w^aa  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  tea  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  permitted  the  smoking  of  tobacco  in 
almost  every  case.  In  Germany,  especially  in  Halme- 
mann'a  time,  drinking  tea  was  a  rarity,  while  smoking 
tobacco  was  almost  a  universal  habit.  In  this  conntir, 
on  the  contraiy,  tea-drinkiug  is  universal,  tobacco-smok- 
ing by  no  means  so.  Now,  since  habit  reconciles  ns  to  the 
use  of  things  not  in  themselves  absolutely  unmedicinaJ, 
and-  prevents  ua  experiencing  their  medicinal  effects,  if 
we  may  allow  the  Gierman  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  we  may  cer- 
tainly indulge  the  Englishraau  in  his  cup  of  bohea,  without 
prejudicing  the  cure  in  either  case. 

As  regards  the  indulgence  in  stimulants,  such  as  wine, 
beer,  spij-its,  etc.,  the  observations  of  Hahnemann  on 
that  point  which  I  have  just  read,  are  most  judicious. 
We  cannot  always,  with  safety,  altogether  prohibit  stimu- 
lants to  those  accustomed  to  them,  but  we  can  diminish 
their  quantity,  if  that  seems  to  us  too  great ;  we  con 
niake  them  dilute  their  wine,  substitute  diluted  wine  for 
spirits,  and  select  a  pure  wholesome  beer,  if  that  is  the 
beverage  they  are  used  to ;  but  in  many  cases  we  can 
at  once  discontinue  the  use  of  all  stimulants  with  ad- 
Tantage. 
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As  regards  the  diet  in  acute  diseases,  littlo  can  be 
added  to  what  Kahnemana  haa  said  reapectjug  the  expe- 
diency of  being  guided  by  the  instincts  of  the  stomach. 
We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  betwixt  the 
real  crariugs  of  the  stomach  and  those  morbid  longings 
for  food  often  experienced  by  patients  at  the  commence- 
ment of  febrile  diseases,  the  indulgence  of  which  would 
be  fraught  with  danger. 

The  adininiKtration  of  stimulanta  in  certain  canes  of  low 
typhoid  fever  is,  I  am  convinced,  often  indiapensnbie  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  In  a  former  lecture  I  alluded 
to  the  conditions  under  which  wine  or  spirits  are  con- 
sidered eaaential  in  such  coses,  and  I  have  only  now 
to  add,  that  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection 
should  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  such  power- 
ful agents.  The  practitioner  must,  as  it  were,  give  his 
stimulants  with  his  finger  on  the  patient's  pulse,  and 
carefully  watch  the  efiect  of  each  dose.  Many  Uvee; 
.  have  been  saved,  both  by  homicopathiatfl 
and  aliopathists,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  sti- 
mulants in  cases  of  typhoid  disease,  where  the  powers 
of  life  aeeined  to  be  sinking  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  at  least  by  mere  medicine. 

Had  the  plan  of  this  course  of  lectures  permitted  it, 
there  are  many  other  subjects  connected  with  horaoeo- 
pathy  which  might  have  engaged  our  attention,  such  as 
the  comparative  advantages  of  homceopathy  and  allo- 
pathy, the  statistics  of  both  methods,  and  the  objections 
raised  against  our  system  by  the  aliopathists,  together 
with  the  ethical  relations  of  the  rival  schools  ;  but  these 
subjects,  each  of  which  would  have  required  an  entire 
lecture  for  its  consideration,  would  have  been  rather  mis- 
placed in  a  course  of  this  kind.  I  believe  I  have  touched 
on  (imperfectly,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be)  every 
point  ot  practical  and  theoretical  importance  relating  to 
the  homtEopathic  system  of  medicine,  and  I  shall  now 
bring  this  course  of  lectures  to  a  close  by  recapitulating, 
very  brief  summary,  the  chief  points  that  hftve 
„  ged  our  attention  dnring  ttie  ijaat  weeks. 
-'Ske  three  eardunal  gouAa  vH  \Jwi  \vomtBa^M!teR  w 
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that   are  acknowledged  by  all  the  diaciplea  of  Hahne- 
mann, however  they  may  ditter  in  other  mattera,  are — 

1.  The  proving  of  medicines  on  the  healthy,  in  order 
to  aaeertain  their  pure  pathogenetic  etFects. 

2.  Tte  administration  of  tlie  niedieines  bo  proved, 
according  to  the  therapeutic  masdm  expressed  in  the 
phraae  simiUa  siiniUbTis  eurentuj: 

3.  The  administration  of  the  proved  medicines  accord- 
ing to  thia  principle,  singly  and  aloue. 

AH  who  nold  these  articles  of  faith  and  practiae  ac- 
cordingly are  homceopathiBts,  and  acknowledge  as  their 
maater  the  great  Medical  Heformer  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Samuel  Hahnemann. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures,  that  the 
most  rational  views  on  the  subject  of  pathology  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  horaffiopathic  therapeutic  prin- 
ciple as  the  only  plausible  guide  in  the  adjninistration 
of  the  curative  agents  termed  medicines ;  that  the  re- 
cognition of  this  principle  as  our  therapeutic  guide  in- 
Tolvea  the  necessity  for  proving  incdicined,  according  to 
the  method  laid  down  by  Hahnemann,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  but  one  medicine  at  a  time  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  other  two  maxima.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  empirical  aysteni  of  treating 
by  specifies,  which  has  obtained  to  a  certain  esteot  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unwitting  practice  of  a  rude  homosopathy,  and  that 
all  the  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  which  ))0SBesa  a 
real  value  are  referrible,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  same  principle. 

In  my  examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system 
of  Hahnemann  I  have  attempted,  with  what  auecess  it 
is  for  von  to  determine,  to  discriminate  the  essentials 
from  t^e  non-essentials  of  the  Hahnemannic  doctrine, 
and  I  have  never  hesitated,  out  of  respect  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Master,  to  show  where  I  believed  him  to  be 
in  error  witii  respect  to  the  accessaries  of  the  homtso- 
pathic  system. 

In  many  theoretical  points  I  have  dissented  from  t 
views  o£  HahnemaDO.  more  especially  in  TegtitA  \o  \ 
ezphuiation  of  the  cnrative  proceaa,  hia  doabrTma  f&  t?  "" 
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ind  his  theoiy  of  the  dynamization  of  medi- 
cines. In  all  these  matters  Hahnemann  may  be  proved 
to  be  in  error,  and  yet  the  truth  of  the  great  therapeu- 
tical principle  witb  which  his  name  is  for  ever  associated 
is  left  imaflected;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  more  cor- 
rect our  views  are  reBjiecting  physiology,  pathology,  and 
pharmacodynamiea,  the  more  irreaiatibly  will  the  truth 
of  the  homoeopathic  therapeutic  ptitieiple  force  itself 
upon  our  convictions,  and  the  better  will  we  be  able  to 
produce  a  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the  minda  of  our 
misbelieving  colleagues. 

I  am  very  far  from  agreeing  with  those  horaceopathio 
practitioners  who  see  in  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  & 
perfect  and  unimprovable  system  of  medicine;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  there  is  much,  very  much  still  to  be 
done.  Medicine  ia  and  ever  must  be  a  progressive 
science,  and  though  Hahnemann  has,  by  the  briUiamt 
discoveries  of  his  genius,  given  it  a  gigantic  push  for- 
wards, the  desired  goal  of  treating  diseases  tuto,  ciio  et 
jucunde  is  not  yet  fully  reached.  There  are  still  vast 
difficulties  attending  the  selection  of  the  remedy ;  the 
rule  for  the  administration  of  the  a]>propriate  dose  re- 
mains yet  to  be  discovered ;  the  best  periods  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  medicine  are  still  uncertain,  and  there 
are  still  m^ny  diacases  that  are  not  amenable  to  the  very 
best  treatment. 

Let  ufl  not,  then,  rest  contented  with  what  baa  been 
done,  but  let  us  each  ash  ourselves  what  is  stUl  to  do, 
and  let  each  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  great  work 
of  reformation,  so  promisingly  commenced  by  Hahne- 

Many  of  the  medicines  contained  in  our  Materia 
Medioa  are  still  but  imperfectly  known ;  these  must  be 
subjected  to  careful  and  patient  phyaiologicai  experimen- 
tation. Many  of  the  best-proved  medicines  preeait  to 
our  examination  a  sad  jumble  and  confusion  of  Bymp> 
toms ;  let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  construct  order  out  of 
this  disorder,  and  to  ascertain  the  natural  grouping  of 
the  symptoms  that  are  wofolly  dissociated  from  their 
natural  connections.  The  storehouse  of  nature  still 
eoaHma  numy  ^weifal  m^cioal  ^ubatuiceu,  wlnoh.Kf  j 


^^^■s  a  eealei  book,  because  we  are  entirely  igoorant  of 
^^Hb  puthoEeoetic  action ;  let  uh  carefully  test  tbem  in  pe- 
^^Muct!  Ui  their  pliysiologica!  effects — we  shall  thereby  be 
enriobiiiK  our  treoaury  of  curative  agents,  and  rendering 
a  wrvii'e  to  sufferine  humanity.  Much  may  be  done  for 
our  art  l)y  the  individual  experience  of  each  of  us ;  let  ub, 
then,  mutually  comraunicate  the  knowledge  we  have  ob- 
tained by  our  acveral  obaervationa.  Medicine,  even 
ttunieh  it  han  a  guiding  principle,  must  etill  remain  to  a 
oertain  extent  an  empincal  art,  aud  none  gifted  with 
common  powers  of  observation  and  engaged  in  active 
practice  can  avoid  learning  something  which  ia  not  known 
to  all  the  root.  If  every  new  fact,  every  new  tnith  dia- 
oovorcd,  every  corroboration  of  others'  obaervationa,  were 
at  once  made  coirunon  pro|jerty  by  being  communicated 
to  all,  wo  ahould  soon  be  in  poBBeasion  of  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials that  would  tend  ever  more  and  more  to  diminish  the 
uaeertiiiiity  of  practice,  and  render  our  tut  more  perfect. 
As  Hxperimental  or  empirical  art,  like  that  of  medicine, 
iH  ever  pnigresstve,  and  as  a  noble  edi£ce  is  but  a  cul- 
Ifiction  of  paltry  bricks  and  stones,  so  it  is  the  nccumtda- 
tion  of  many  small  and  individually  trivial  details  that 
will  gradually  advance  our  art  to  perfection.  Accurate  and 
truthful  observation  in  medicine  is  difficult,  but  not  im- 
possible.  It  baa  too  frequently  happened  tliat  medical 
men  have  recorded  aa  facts  the  wild  miaginings  of  their 
own  fantantic  brains,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  homeo- 
pathy ia  not  free  from  such  unfortunate  delusions ;  indeed 
it  would  be  wonderful  were  it  otherwise,  lor  every  no- 
TOlty  is  apt  to  draw  towards  it  the  visionaries  and  the 
■peculative  quidnuncs,  who  set  up  as  proi)het3  and 
teachers,  and  are  sure  to  draw  crowds  of  admirers  after 
them,  who  seem  to  be  faBcinatcd  by  the  very  absurdity  and 
wildnesB  of  the  doctrines  broached.  We  have  seen  how 
the  monstrous  isopathic  heresy  for  awhile  seduced  a 
nuniber  of  the  flighty  minds  amongst  us,  and  more  re- 
cently we  have  seen  a  crowd  of  respectable  practitioi 
lending  a  willing  ear  to  the  vagaries  of  a  lunatic  ho 
trainer.  These  ejctravaffancea  flourish  for  a  t\nvc  w\4,  { 
are  sppedi]/  .fofg-otten ;  out  the  amnll  .Veme\  ot  \?ra.tia 
Mtt  ttwy  may  contain  reuiains,  and  gvaduivWy  a.a-sMKveft''^ 
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proper  place  in  sabordiiuition  to  the  great  trutK  whiek 
they  ha^  at  one  time  threatened  to  extinguish.  The 
history  of  these  heretical  aberrations  should  teadi  oa  to 
^eigh  w^  and  car^dUj  our  own  observotionsy  lest  we^ 
too,  be  seduced  to  jump  to  general  conclwdons  firom  in«- 
sufficient  data,  and  damage  l£e  cause  we  wish  to  promote 
hj  hast  J  and  untenable  assertions.  In  a  new  science 
like  homcBopath  J  the  ground  is  all  unexplored^  and  we 
mnat  grc^  oar  way  with  care  and  caution,  lest  we  stray 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  hop^esaly  lose  ourselyes  in  the 
unknown  forest,  where,  from  want  of  landmarks  and  load- 
stars, we  may  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  our  ste^a,  and 
may  not  sueeeed  in  doing  so,  without  suiFering  consider' 
ably  firom  the  thorns  and  briera  tha;t  beset  our  pai^ 


APPENDIX. 


DOSES   EMPLOYED    IIT   HAHNEMANN  S    PEOTIKO   OF   GOLD. 

(Topage  89.) 

HjUdrRUAVH  atnlcs  {Chron.  Krauk.,  ii.  217)  that,  in  the  proviag  of 
gold,  •mnc  of  tlio  provnrt  took  odc  hundred  gniiDi  of  the  lat  trilura: 
tloD  of  ^1d-Wr,  equal  !□  one  grain  of  pure  gold,  while  the  others  took 
two  huudrcd  anins  of  the  some  prepuvtioa,  in  order  t«  ])rodDBe  the 
elbeti  recordM. 


DB-    ALTBCHtri,  8 

Id  my  lecture  on  the  "  Theories  of  Cura,"  page  S5  (note  s),  I  pro- 
miud  that  when  T  came  to  treat  of  IiotniEopathic  posolog;,  I  shonld 
give  an  acconut  of  Ur.  Altachul'a  attempt  to  determine  the  proper  dOM 
of  the  remedy  by  the  lawn  of  polarity.  I  find,  however,  that  in  mj 
leetnrea  on  noaalo^  I  hsve  unaccountably  omitted  sU  alluaion  to  Dr. 
AltMhul'i  views.  I  mnit  therefore  beg  the  reaiier  to  peruse  the  follovr- 
ing  ■eeonnt  in  connection  with  Lecture  XV.  It  chotUd  have  come  in 
It  page  434,  immediately  aflcr  the  cipoaition  of  Attomyr's  vieWB. 

Dr.  AltK'hnl  (Dim  therapeatiicht  FolarildtageaHt  der  Arsneidoten) 
tekd  fl  preciicly  contrary  view  of  the  dose  question  to  that  cipressed  bj 
Attomyr.  He  ingeniously  labours  to  prove  that  large  and  small  doses  of 
medicine  have  an  exactly  opposite  action  \  that  they  are,  in  bet,  polu 
I,  and  that  we  cure  diseases  by  ejecting  a  neutralixatioa,  by 
IS  of  bringing  the  two  opposite  poles  to  bear  upon  one  another. 
Thns,  if  we  have  before  ob  a  case,  gay  of  cholera,  presenting  the  symp^ 
tomi  which  would  be  caused  by  i  large  dose  of  arsenic,  we  give  a  small 
doie  of  arsenic,  and  the  desiied  neotraliKation  takes  place.  In  other 
words,  we  act  antipathically  in  our  treatment  of  disease,  ta  far  as  dose« 
STB  Doncemed,  and  give  for  fl  certain  state  a  dose  ■)[luc'liwe>iOAsse'aa*j 
tie  inherent  power  ol  gniatdfiS  pieaiMdy  the  o^]fouX^  ilate.    &ucV' 
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Ur.  AltMhnl's  idea,  u  far  B9  I  con  iDokE  it  out;  tmt  I'smbaU  iDclined 
to  daubl  if  I  have  apprehended  him  ariphf,  for  I  find  a  liltlc  fnrlhcr  on 
tltat  he  recom mends  small  doBca  of  a  remedy  he  proved  {auvtdui  t  fur 
:ure  of  euiidicioii^  precisely  the  o])pu9ite  of  those  tlie  lai'^  doses 
prodnpcd  on  himBcdt  and  fellow -proTers.  Thai  Ihe  lorgc  doses  he  took 
produced  eieeaaive  coDStipation  ;  he  rccommeDdi  it  for  profaje  iliuvrhiEa, 
Id  amtJl  doses.  The  cularaenia  were  delayed  by  the  large  doaea ;  he 
sdviies  the  remedy  in  Bniall  doeea  for  EXoesBive  and  pranatiire  nieuatniB- 
I,  What  does  ho  meaap  Mcthinks,  he  baa  wandered  by  iniBtake 
—.1  the  homcEOpathic  camp,  aod  that,  Ha  hia  narae  {JlUckal,  inglivf 
Old'ir-hool)  iiDpliea,  he  still  belongs  to  the  mtikB  of  our  opponJnla;  at 
all  events,  I  imagine  the  new  school  will  not  be  aniious  to  daiui  him  as 
an  eiponeut  of  their  doctrines,  with  bis  pccaeut  confused  ideas. 


DEHTEBENT   CUEATrTE   POWERS   OF   TAEIOUS   DOSES. 

At  pa^  444,  when  Blinding  to  the  fact  that  diseases  which  have  re- 
sisted the  employment  of  a  remedy  in  one  dilntion  havE  Bumutimea 
yielded  to  the  same  remedy  in  n  diOereut  dilutiou,  1  have  meouoned  hot 
miB  aobtary  instance  of  this  certainly  rare  cireuinslooce.  Ai  spveral 
other  Etrikinj:  eiamplea  of  this  oceurrenoe  are  recorded  in  onr  hnmceq- 
pnthic  liieistnre,  I  think  it  right  to  record  a  few  more  of  them  in  tbi* 
place,  in  order  that  my  readers  may 
that  there  is  Jnmat  no  difference  ii 
aubdne  disease. 

Dr.  G.  Scbmid  {Bekeant.  vi.  die  Ham)  mentions  that  his  own  child 
lay  dannrronsly  iU  of  amallpo!:,  and  the  emption  anddenly  receded  ;  he 
Bave  billadoHna  14<,  but  the  patient  only  grew  worse.  Oonvineed  that 
belladonna  was  the  right  remedy,  he  now  gave  a  drop  of  the  lal  dilution, 
vthiah  was  sgieedily  follovred  by  amendment,  and  the  child  recovered. 
Dr.  Ran  relatca  {Org.  d.  ipn.  Heilk.)  how,  in  a  case  of  venons  heraof- 
rhage  &oiu  the  womb,  erocjti  B  waa  of  no  nae,  whereas  a  drop  of  the  Isl 
diluliou  had  the  be^t  etfect.  Also,  that  ipecacuanha  3  prodnced  no 
change  in  a  caseoF  dyapepaia,  attended  wilh  vomiting,  but  that  three 
drops  of  the  1st  dilution  gave  relief  in  a  marvellouslv  short  space  of 
time.  Dr.  Trinka  {Handbach,  ii.  741)  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  man  aged 
50,  who  had  been  treated  for  three  yeara  withont  the  slicbteat  benefit, 
by  Hahnemann  himself,  for  a  paralytic  affeotion  of  the  legs,  unattended 
by  pBio  \  after  Uiis  he  got  tkiet.  rhou  lai.,  in  increasing  dosea,  until  ha 
had  consmued  the  large  quantity  of  four  onnces,  whereby  he  was  per- 
Eeetly  cured  of  hia  paralysis,  withont  the  ahghtest  derangement  of  hia 
general  health  whilat  taking  this,  far  a  homieopathic  treatment,  unpre- 
cedented quantity  of  a  powerful  oiedieine.  Douhllcsa,  he  had  recnrcd 
flie  aame  medicine  from  Hahnemann  in  smaller  doses,  as  it  was  quite 
Jlomwopnthic  to  the  symptoms  present.  Dr.  Roth  of  Paris  {Jour,  da 
^bt  Soe.  Gallie.,  iv,  W&)  lekUs  a  cose  of  uttofllu  of  ophthalmia  acthri- 
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lic&,  witli  tearing  and  digging  pain  in  Ibc  boaea  aarroaDding  tha  bjc, 
rheiaosii,  pbotophabia,  and  feccr.  Maaf  medicines  in  dilatiauB,  among 
the  rest  sconite,  had  been  empluj'ed  in  Tuia  for  tbcie  attacks,  none  of 
them  produced  tbe  slightest  effect  on  the  disease,  bnt  Dr.  Roth  efi^sted  n 
rnpid  cure  (in  firr  or  aii  davi],  on  eight  different  occBsione,  by  mcane  of 
aa/sile,  ten,  twenty,  or  tliirty  drops  of  tba  molbcr-tinetnTe  in  125 
grammes  of  water,  a.  tableapoonfnl  every  hour  or  every  tvfo  hoore.  On 
another  occsaioii,  Dr.  Both  naa  called  in  to  treat  a  young  Indy  laboming 
onderapasmoilicaBthmajConnected  with  emphysema  of  thelungs.  Sha 
had  been  treated  by  one  of  the  chief  allopathic  phyaidans  of  Fane  for  six 
months  without  the  least  beneHt.  Latterly  she  had  tatien  ipccacnanha 
in  a  ptisan.  When  Ur.  Both  aaw  her  she  wag  iniffering  firam  one  of  her 
teiTihle  attacks  ;  a  drop  of  ipecacuanha,  1st  dilution,  in  a  apoonfnl  tJ 
water,  removed  the  attack  aa  if  by  enchantment.  Dr.  Tilleta  (Sbm. 
VierleljohTKh.,  ii.  434)  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  a^ed  56,  aifected  with 
sciatica  tor  eight  raoiiths,  who  mas  cured  in  twenty-four  bonra  by  a  »oln- 
tion  of  tliree  dro[)s  of  rhas  3  ;  he  had  preiionaly  taken,  on  the  preecrip- 
tioa  of  an  allopath,  for  a  fortnight,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
rhnflBVBryday.  At  Beuuinghanaeu'sown  particular Uttlfl  eoterie-meelinf!, 
held  in  July,  18&S,  at  DiiiwUcrf  (ace  AOg.  Bon.  Ztg.  for  Augnal  22, 
1353),  where  it  is  nlmoaC  high  treason  to  whisper  a  donbt  canoeming 
the  etllcacy  of  the  high  potencies,  Dr.  Hendrichs  of  Cologne  related 
a  smober  of  cases  where  he  had  completely  failed  with  the  high  poten- 
cies, wliereas  the  same  medicines  in  strong  and  repeated  doses,  given  by 
aliopathiats,  effect<Ml  perfect  and  permanent  cures. 


HAHyEMAIfK'a  LOCAL  EMPI.OTMEHT  OF  BBMESIES. 


I 

1 
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At  pflge  316  I  shoidd  tave  mentioned  that  Hahnemann  enjoins  the 
local  use  of  rhi:9  and  arnica  in  spraina  and  dislocations,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  water  compresses  mixed  with  a  dilution  of  arsenicmn,  or  of 
cloths  dipped  in  heated  aleohol,  for  the  cure  of  bumi.  (Vide  Ctron. 
Xrank.,  i.  163.) 
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